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AiiT.  I.  A  Vojjage  to  Cochmchina,  in  the  Year%  1792  and  1798  ; 
containing  a  General  Vieiso  of  the  Valuable  Productions  and  the 
Political  Importance  of  this  Jlourishing  Kingdom ;  and  also  of  such 
European  Settlements  as  'were  visited  07i  the  Voyage:  with  Sketches 
of  the  Manners,  Character,  and  Condition  of  their  several  Inha- 
bita?its.  To  "which  is  ojmexed,  an  Account  of  a  Journej)  made 
in  the  Years  IbOl  and  1S02,  to  the  Residence  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Booshiana  Nation,  being  the  remotest  Point  in  the  Interior 
of  Southern  Africa  to  idiich  Europeans  have  hitherto  penetrated. 
The  Facts  and  Descriptions  taken  from  a  Manuscript  Journal, 
With  a  Chart  of  the  Route.  By  John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Author  of"  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  "  and  **  Travels  in 
China. "  Illustrated  and  embellished  with  several  Engravinjrs 
by  Medland,  coloured  after  the  original  Drawings  by  Mr 
Alexander  and  Mr  Daniell.  4to.  pp.  ^iS.  London.  Cadell 
&Davies.     1806. 

"XX^E  have  come  td  the  dregs  of  Mr  Barrow  now.  He  must 
travel  again  before  we  allow  him  to  publish  any  more  tra- 
vels. This  is  another  volume  made  out  of  tlie  Chinese  embassy; 
and  although  it  be  not  without  its  merit,  it  is  indisputably  the 
least  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  expen^iive,  bf  all  his  publica- 
tions. There  are  strong  symptoms  of  book-making,  indeed,  in 
the  form  and  decorations  of  the  volume,  as  well  as  in  its  sub- 
stance and  contents.  The  account  of  Cochinchina  is  certainly 
curious  ;  but  it  does  not  occupy  one  sixth  part  of  the  quarto  j 
and  the  rest  is  filled  v/ith  an  account  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Ma- 
deira, Teneriffe,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Batavia,  and  such  other  places 
as  are  usually  touched  at  in  the  outward  bound  voyage  to  China. 
*Mr  Barrow  stopped  but  a  few  days  at  most  of  these  places ;  and 
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as  lie  professes  to  have  none  of  the  quahfications  of  a  naturalist, 
and  enjoyed  no  uncommon  opportunities  of  observation,  it  may 
easily  be  understood  that  the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  upon 
tbeni  are  such  as  mii^ht  be  collected  from  the  journal  of  any  of 
the  voyagers  that  yearly  perform  the  same  journey  by  the  same 
stages.  Besides  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  description,  the 
narrative  is  eked  out  by  idle  anecdotes  of  the  personal  adventures 
of  the  author  and  his  companions, — of  their  being  caught  in  a 
shower  in  attempting  to  climb  the  peak  of  TenerifFe, — their  be- 
ing obliged  to  carry  an  old  sail  with  them  for  want  of  a  tent, — 
and  some  of  them  being  mounted  on  asses  when  there  were  not 
mules  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  par^v.  It  was  natural 
enough  for  Mr  Barrow  to  divert  the  cmmi  of  a  k  ng  voyage,  by  in«» 
scribing  these  events  in  his  journal  j  and  his  immediate  friends  per- 
haps might  have  read  them  with  some  interest,  if  he  had  narrated 
them  in  affectionate  epistles;  but  we  scarcely  think  his  first-coii- 
sins  would  now  care  to  peruse  them,  thirteen  years  after  he  was 
restored  to  them  in  safety  ;  and  can  venture  to  affirm,  that  they 
will  appear  very  childish  and  uninteresting  to  all  those  who  have 
paid  three  guineas  and  a  half  for  the  pleasure  of  perusing  them. 
There  is  still  worse  taste  displayed  in  some  of  the  moral  decla- 
mations with  which  the  narrative  is  incumbered,  and  in  the  silly 
rancour  with  which  the  author  is  pleased,  in  1806,  to  attack  the 
levelling  principles  of  the  French  republicans. 

After  all,  however,  Mr  Rarrow  is  not  an  ordmary  traveller  ; 
there  is  a  vein  of  strong  sense  and  vigilant  observation  about  him, 
which  rarely  disappoints  or  misleads  his  reader:  he  fixes,  for  the 
most  part,  with  much  sagacity  upon  the  interesting  and  important 
parts  of  his  subject :  and  being  perfectly  free  from  enthusiasm, 
and  tolerably  free  from  theory  or  prejudice,  he  usually  gives  a 
more  candid  and  judicious  account  of  what  he  sees,  than  most 
men  arc  able  to  do  who  think  it  worth  while  to  give  their  account 
to  the  public.  We  shall  run  shortly  over  the  contents  of  his  vo- 
lume, and  try  what  we  Can  glean  for  the  amusement  or  instrut- 
tion  of  our  readers. 

Mr  Barrow  left  England  in  kSeptember  1792;  and  when  lie 
gets  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  docs  not  fail  to  speculate  upon 
the  remarkable  fact  of  the  constant  current  which  sets  through 
it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  is  said  to, 
be  counterbalanced  by  an  under-current  which  sets  as  constantly 
in  an  opposite  direction.  He  recites,  upon  this  occasion,  an  ex- 
periment communicated  to  him  by  Admiral  Patton,  which  de- 
serves, we  think,  to  be  extracted. 

*  The  Admiral  took  up  a  small  f!ask  of  salt  water  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  near  Cape  St  Vineent,  which  wei^jhed  22  oz.  5  dr$.     The  sara/» 
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i^uantity,  in  bulk,  of  salt  water  taken  up  by  him  in  the  Mediterranean 
near  Minorca,  wss  found  to  be  1 3  grains  heavier.  Two  decanters  were 
afterwards  filled,  one  with  fresh,  the  other  with  salt  water,  their  spe- 
cific gravities  differing  in  the  above  proportion,  and  the  fresh  water 
tinged  with  red  colouring  matter.  The  decanters  being  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  their  necks  closely  luted,  a  gradual  interchange  of  their 
contents  was  observed  to  take  place ;  the  fresh  and  coloured  water 
making  its  way  through  the  upper,  and  the  salt  water  in  a  contrary 
direction  through  the  lower,  part  of  the  necks  ;  being  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  the  upper  and  under  currents,  whicli  are  supposed  to 
flow  in  contrary  directions  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar. '     p.  3. 

When  he  approaches  to  Madeira,  Mr  Barrow  is  enchanted  with 
the  picturesque  a})pearance  of  its  woods  and  mountains,  and  the 
beautiful  aspect  of  the  white  buildings  of  Funchal.  On  landing, 
however, he  finds  the  streets  dirty, and  the  roads  bad;  upon  wliicli 
he  makes  tlie  fallowing  original  and  striking  reflection — '  How 
deceitful  are  oftimes  the  fairest  appearances  ;  and  how  frequent- 
ly is  the  beauty  of  objects,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  con- 
verted into  real  deformity  on  a  nearer  ajiproach  !  ' 

In  this  island,  he  assures  us,  that  though  there  are  several  nun- 
neries, *  not  a  single  instance  of  the  veil  being  taken  lias  occurred 
for  many  years  past. '  He  speaks  rather  unfavourably  of  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  island ;  at  least  he  affirms  that  the  inhabitants  have 
in  general  a  meagre,  sallow  and  sickly  appearance,  and  that  he 
could  not  hear  of  any  instance  of  remarkable  longevity.  The 
monks,  who  swarm  in  every  part  of  the  setdement,  he  repre- 
sents as  very  ignorant,  immoral,  and  impertinent.  The  staple 
of  tlie  place  is  its  wine ;  of  which  there  is  never  more  than  15,000 
pipes  exported  in  a  year ;  and  of  this  no  more  than  4500  come 
to  England,  while  India  takes  at  least  5500.  Its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, he  conceives,  is  owing  to  the  incredible  pains  that  are 
taken  to  select  only  the  perfectly  fresh  and  ripe  grapes  before 
putting  them  in  the  wine-press.  There  are  no  venomous  crea- 
tures on  the  island,  and  *  few  insects  of  any  kind,  to  annoy  the 
stranger,  as  usually  happens  (he  is  pleased  to  express  himself) 
in  isoarm-'weather  coimfrics. ' 

The  next  place  is  Teneriffe  j  and  Mr  Barrow  appears  to  be  a 
little  better  pleased  with  it  than  with  Madeira.  The  town  is  bet- 
ter built,  and  the  people  more  vigorous  and  healthy;  and  though 
lie  got  wet  in  trying  to  scale  the  peak,  he  passed  over  a  fine  pic- 
turesque country,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  some  British 
merchants  at  Oratava.  The  clergy,  however,  are  the  predomi- 
nant cast  in  Teneriffe,  and  maintain  their  supremacy  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  It  is  to  this  institution  that  Mr  Bar- 
iuw  ascribes  the  solitary,  indolent,  and  secluded  liveu  of  tlie  Spi^- 
-  •  A  a 
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nisli  colonists.  Tiie  clergy  exact  the  tenth  of  the  whole  produce 
of  the  land,  besides  innumerable  alms  and  extraordinary  con- 
tributions ;  and  the  situation  both  of  sovereign  and  subject  must 
bo  allowed  to  be  sufficiently  miserable,  if  we  may  rcjy  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  following  picture. 

'  All  exports  and  imports  are  also  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crown; 
and  the  luxuries  of  snufF  and  tobacco  are  royal  monopolies,  prohibited, 
on  very  heavy  penalties,  from  being  imported  by  individuals,  or  cul- 
tivated on  the  island.  A  little  weed  that  grows  on  tlie  rocks,  the 
Lichen  Rochella,  usually  called  Orchella,  used  as  a  purple  dye  for 
silks,  is  also  a  royal  monopoly.  As  an  extraordinary  indulgence  on 
fhe  part  of  the  Crown,  the  small  quantity  of  silk  produced  in  Tenc- 
riife  is  allowed  to  be  manufactured  into  gloves  and  stockings ;  and 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  is  not  absolutely  prohibited,  because 
the  cultivation  of  this  article  is  not  attended  with  any  profit  to  the 
planter ;  but  the  culture  and  the  manufacture  of  all  such  articles  as 
the  mother-country  or  her  more  favoured  colonies  can  supply,  are 
directly  prohibited  on  this  island.  Yet,  v/ith  all  these  restrictions, 
the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes,  imposts  and  vexatious  monopolies 
on  the  Seven  Islands,  is  scarcely  equal,  after  the  expenses  are  de- 
ducted, to  the  annual  profits  of  a  London  brewer. '     p.  52. 

The  landing  at  Laguna,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  the  bay  particularly  hazardous  for  ship- 
ping. The  defensive  works  in  that  quarter  arc  also  very  respect- 
able ;  and  therefore  Mr  Barrow  suggests,  that  if  it  should  ever 
again  be  thought  expedient  to  attack  the  island,  the  debarkation 
should  be  made  at  the  opposite  port  of  Oratava,  wliich  is  very 
weakly  fortified,  and  from  v»'hich  it  would  be  easy  to  advance 
over  an  open  country  to  Lagnna,  which  is  quite  unprotected  to- 
wards the  land.  He  gives  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of 
the  Guanches,  or  original  natives,  who  are  now  almost  com- 
pletely extirpated  ;  and  calculates  the  whole  population  of  the 
island  at  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  next  chapter  conducts  us  to  the  island  of  St  Jago  ;  but  we 
are  detained  for  twenty  or  thirty  pages  by  the  way,  with  an  ac- 
coimt  of  Mr  Barrow's  contrivances  for  passing  tlie  time  in  the  lan- 
guid intervals  of  a  prosperous  navigation — of  his  fishing  of  dol- 
phins and  sharks- — his  speculations  on  swordfish  and  flying  fish — 
and  his  philosophical  experiment  of  sinking  an  empty  bottle,  close 
corked,  till  the  pressure  of  the  water  forces  the  cork  into  the  in- 
side. At  last  he  arrives  at  St  Jago,  and  finds  the  people  begga)ly, 
sickly,  and  enervated.  There  had  been  drought  and  famine,  in- 
deed, for  three  years  before ;  but  the  race,  which  is  debased  by  a 
plentiful  mixture  of  negro  blood,  seems  degenerate  and  wretched. 
The  soil,  in  favourable  seasons,  is  represented  as  unusually  fertile: 
but  industry  and  the  arts  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Ci^pe  de  Vcrd 
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Islands;  and  tliey  might  be  occupied  at  any  time,  accordinor  to 
Mr  Barrow's  account  of  them,  by  a  handiL'.l  of  men  acquainted 
with  the  landino;  places. 

From  these  miserable  spots,  Mr  Barrow  proceeded  through 
Avhat  the  Portuguese  have  termed  *  the  Gras;sy  Sea, '  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  water,  covered  quite  over  with  a  thick  and  floating  ve- 
<;etaLion,  to  tlie  celebrated  liarbour  of  llio  de  Janeiro,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Brasils.  As  he  appears  to  have  exhausted  his  whole 
powers  of  writing  in  the  elaborate  description  wliich  he  has 
given  of  this  region,  it  is  but  Hiir  to  extract  the  wliole  passage. 

*  The  first  remarkable  object  that  catches  die  attention,  after  passing 
Cape  Frio,  is  a  gap  or  rent  in  the  verdant  ridge  of  mountains  which 
skirts  the  sea-coast.  Thischasmappears,fromadistance,  like  anarrow 
portal  between  two  cheeks  of  solid  stone,  which  being  pt^rfecdy  naked 
are  the  more  remarkable,  as  every  other  prominent  part  of  the  ridge  of 
mountains  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  approaching  diis 
chasm,  which  is  in  fact  the  entrance  into  the  grand  harbour  of  P>.io  de 
Janeiro,  the  cheek  on  the  left  or  western  side  is  discovered  to  be  a  single 
solid  stone  of  a  conical  shape,  or,  in  nautical  language,  a  sugar-loaf,  en- 
tirely detached,  not  quite  perpendicular,  but  leaning  a  litde  towards 
the  entrance.  We  took  an  opportunity,  during  our  stay  at  Rio,  of  as- 
certaining its  height,  by  means  of  a  Ime  measured  on  a  litde  sandy 
beach  which  skirts  its  base  on  the  side  next  to  the  harbour,  and  the  an- 
gles which  it  extended  from  the  extremides  of  this  line.  Fromi  the 
result  of  our  operations  it  appeared  that  this  solid  mass  of  hard  spark- 
ling granite  is  680  feet  high  above  the  surface  out  of  which  it  rises. 
The  eastern  or  opposite  cheek  of  the  chasm  is  a  naked  mountain,  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  but  with  this  difference  in  point  of  form, 
that  it  has  an  easy  and  regular  slope  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
summ':,  which  is  about  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  cone.  The 
whole  of  this  side  is  occupied  by  forts,  lines,  and  batteries,  for  an  ac- 
■count  of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  tv/o  plates  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter. 

'  A  little  island  strongly  fortified,  just  within  the  entrance,  contracts 
the  passage  to  the  width  of  about  three-fnurths  of  a  mile.  Having 
cleared  this  channel,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in  nature  bursts 
■upon  t.he  enraptured  eye.  Let  anyone  imagine  to  himself  an  Immense 
sheet  of  water  running  back  into  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  country,  to 
the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  skreen  of 
lofty  m.ountains,  always  majestic,  v/hether  their  rugged  and  shapeless 
fummits  are  tinged  with  azure  and  purple,  or  buried  in  the  clouds — 
Let  him  imagine  this  sheet  of  water  gradually  to  expand,  from  die  nar- 
row portal  through  which  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  to  the  width 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  to  beevery  where  studded  with  innumerable 
little  islands,  scattered  over  its  surface  in  every  diversity  of  shape,  and 
exhibiting  every  variety  of  dnt  that  an  exuberant  and  incessant  vegeta- 
tsion  is  capableof  affording — Let  him. conceivetheshoresof  these  islands 
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to  be  so  fringed  with  fragrant  and  beautifulshrubs,  not  planted  by  man, 
but  scattered  by  the  fsy  and  liberal  hand  of  nature,  as  completely  to 
be  concealed  in  their  verd.nt  covering — Let  him  figure  to  himself  thi? 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  its  numerous  islands,  to  be  encompassed 
on  every  side  by  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  rising  in  gradual  succession 
above  each  other,  all  profusely  clad  in  lively  green,  and  crowned  with 
groups  of  the  noblest  trees,  while  their  chores  are  indented  with  num- 
berless inlets,  shooting  their  arms  across  the  most  delightful  valleys,  to 
meet  the  murmuring  rills,  and  bear  their  waters  into  the  vast  and  com- 
mon reservoir  of  all—  In  short,  let  him  imagine  to  himself  a  succession 
of  Mount  Edgecombes  to  be  continued  along  the  shores  of  a  magnifi- 
cent lake,  not  less  in  circuit  than  a  hundred  miles  ;  and  having  placed 
these  in  a  climate  where  spring  for  ever  resides  in  all  the  glow  of 
youthful  vigour,  he  will  still  possess  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  displayed  within  the  capacious  harbour  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  ;  which,  as  an  harbour,  whether  it  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  aft'ording  security  and  convenience  for  shipping,  for  its  loca- 
lity of  position,  or  the  fertility  of  the  adjacent  country,  may  justly  be 
lanked  ameng  the  fir'.t  of  naval  stations. '  p.  74 — 6. 
.  The  town'  of  St  Sebastian  contains  near  60,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  fortifications,  quays,  and  public  buildings,  are  magnifi- 
cently built  of  beautiful  granite:  there  are  public  walks,  fountains, 
and  aqueducts,  and  shops  richly  stored  with  all  European  produc- 
tions, and  among  others,  with  great  variety  of  English  quack 
medicines,  and  Enghsh  caricature  prints.  Such  is  thejcalous  po- 
licy of  the  government,  however,  that  no  stranger  is  allowed  to 
remain  ashore  after  simset,  or  to  walk  through  the  day  without  a 
soldier  at  his  heels.  The  manners  of  tlie  people  are  said  to  be 
extremely  dissolute ;  but  Mr  Barrow,  v/ith  a  chivalrous  zeal  for 
llie  fame  of  the  ladies,  endeavours  to  defend  them  from  this  im- 
putation, and  to  prove  that  their  custom  of  tossing  flowers  to 
strangers  in  the  streets,  which  has  usually  been  considered  as  a 
sort  of  invitation  to  gallantry,  is  really  a  mere  childish  and  inno- 
cent practice,  retained  from  the  habits  of  the  boarding  schools. 
The  colonists  live  a  gloomy  and  sequestered  lil'e;  dividing  their 
Lours  between  sleep  and  superstition,  and  meeting  in  society  only 
to  show  their  ceremony,  their  jealousy,  and  distrust  of  one  another. 
The  Braslls  were  first  colonized  under  the  pretence  of  a  zeal 
for  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity ;  but  their  apostles  began 
by  reducing  the  greater  part  of  them  to  servitude  :  And  though 
some  little  indulgence  was  afterwards  procured  for  them  by  the 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  the  same  inhuman  system  was  adopted,  with 
regard  to  them,  that  effected,  in  so  short  a  period,  the  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo.  The  Bra- 
silians  are  now  so  reduced  in  number,  that  it  is  with  great  difficul- 
ty that  twelve  can  be  procured  to  row  the  government  barge,  ou 
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r)ccasions  of  great  solemnity.  They  have  been  succcedccl  in  their 
i-ilavery  and  wretchedness  by  negro  slaves,  as  in  the  islands;  and, 
•notwithstanding  the  superior  humanity  with  which  they  are  said 
to  be  treated,  Mr  Barrow  assures  us,  that  it  requires  an  annual 
importation  of  not  less  than  20,000  to  keep  up  their  numbers. 
He  has  introduced,  upon  this  occasion,  some  remarks  upon  the 
slave  trade,  and  negro  slavery  in  general,  w^nicii  are  not  the  less 
creditable  to  his  heart  and  understanding  tor  being  somewhat 
out  of  place.  It  is  pleasingto  observe  the  unanimity  of  the  ver- 
dict which  seems  to  be  returned  upon  this  interesting  question. 
IMr  Ban-ow  is,  of  all  modern  travellers,  perhaps,  the  least  tinc- 
tured with  false  sentiment  or  idle  superstition:  nobody  will  ac- 
,cuse  him  of  the  cant  of  affected  philanthropy,  or  foolish  and  un- 
worldly enthusiasm;  and  yet*  he  joins  his  voice  to  that  of  the 
enlightened  abolitionists,  with  as  nuich  zeal 'and  steadiness,  as 
any  of -those  by  whom  the  cause  was  originally  brought  tbrvvard. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  adnnrably  adapted 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  sort  of  vegetable ;  but  the 
place  is  not  by  any  means  healthy,  and  is  infested,  even  beyond 
the  com^jon  lot  of  tropical  countries,  by  innumerable  swarms  of 
insects.  It  is  owing  to  the  continual  te;iiiing  of  the  musquitoes, 
IVIr  Barrow  is  persuaded,  that  America  has  hitherto  produced 
so  few  works  of  genius.  It  is  inconceivable  to  him,  he  says, 
iiow  any  man  can  think  to  the  purpose,  witii  such  an  odious 
creature  eternaHy  humming  in  his  ears  ! 

The  government  is  as  bad  as  possible;  mid  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion very  ingeniously  contrived  to  impoverish  and  distress  the 
people,  without  putting  any  thing  into  the  pocket  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  crown  gains  something  less  tha«  15,060/.  a  year  by 
the  monopoly  of  salt;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  fisheries  are 
entirely  destroyed,  thousands  of  cattle  are  suffered  to  perish,  and 
multitudes  slauglitered  for  the  sake  of  the  hide  only.  The  salt 
necessary  to  preserve  a  carcase,  costs  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  whole  animal.  The  government,  indeed,  seems  to  make 
the  depression  of  this  colony,  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  its 
interference  with  it. 

•  It  no  sooner  discovered,'  Mr  Batrow  assures  us,  *  that  sugars  could 
be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  afforded  in  the  markets  oi  Eumpe  at 
reasonable  prices,  than  it  thought  proper  to  impose  on  them  an  export 
duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  operated  as  an  immediate  check  on  the 
growth  of  this  article.  When  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  had 
been  considerably  extended,  and  the  preparation  sufficiently  understood, 
&o  as  to  enable  the  colonists  to  meet  their  competitors  in  the  markets 
of  Europe,  this  article  was  assumed  as  a  royal  monopoly. '  p.  1 22, 1 2;^. 
^uch  a  system  of  government  is  only  intelligible,  upon  the  supr 
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position  that  the  colonists  wouldbe  tempted  by  a  feeling  of  pro- 
sperity to  throw  oif  the  heavy  yoke  of  their  rulers,  and  assert  their 
independence;  and  this,  Mr  Barrow  assures  us,  is  very  likely  to 
happen  at  all  events.  He  speaks  of  dieni  as  extremely  dissatisfied 
with  the  j^overnment,  and  speaking  freely  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  separating  from  it:  at  the  same  time,  he  adds, 
that  he  conceives  that  one  of  their  own  countrymen  fi'om  Europe, 
would  be  more  acceptable  as  a  chief,  than  either  a  stranger  or  a 
colonist ;  the  people,  in  general,  being  strongly  attached  to  their 
language,  religion,  and  the  name  of  their  country.  '  If  the  court 
of  Portugal, '  he  adds,  '  had  suflicient  energy  to  transplant  itself 
to  the  Brasils,  a  mighty  and  brilliant  empire  might  speedily  be 
erected  in  South  America,  to  counterpoise  the  growing  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  North : '  and  he  proceeds  to  calculate 
the  effects  which  this  change  would  produce  on  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

We   have  heard  of  this   scheme  before ;    and  we  know  that 
it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  some  very  distin- 
guished   characters ;    but  to  us,  we  will  confess,  it  has  always 
appeared  a  very  desperate  and  quixotic  project.      V'hat  the 
Court  of  Portugal  is,  is  but  too  well  known  to  all  Europe :    but 
if  it  possessed  all  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  enlightened  government  that  ever  existed,  we  do  not  see 
how  its  transportation  to  the  Brasils  could  enable  it  to  create  a 
mighty  and  brilliant  empire.     Who  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  this 
mighty  empire  ?    The  native  Brasilians  are  almost  entirely  extir- 
pated in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements,  and  detest  the 
name  and  the  sight  of  a  Portuguese:  All  the  American  tribes,  be- 
sides, are  in  a  state  of  unreclaimed  barbarism,  and  have  hitherto 
^hown  such  an  incapacity  and  indisposition  for  any  of  the  higher  at- 
tainments of  civilized  life,  that  another  generation,  at  least,  must 
be  allowed  to  pass  away,  before  it  can  be  rational  to  talk  of  erecting 
a  brilliant  empire  of  such  materials.     The  colonists  themselves, 
consist  of  a  few  thousand  superstitious  and  enervated,  traders ; 
and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  very  many  thousands  would  follow 
the  fortunes  of  their  sovereign  from  the  mother  country.     If  we 
were  to  admit,  therefore,  that  the  Portuguese  would  not  be  cha- 
racterized in  this  settlement  by  the  same  indolence  and  impolicy 
which  has  always  distinguished  them  in  their  colonies,  it  miirht 
reasonably  be  asked,  within  what  period  this  little  germ  of  empire 
could  be  expected  to  expand  into  opulence  or  greatness  .''  Popu- 
lation is  not  apt  to  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity  among 
convents  and  nunneries;  nor  would  the  establishment  of  the  Ploly 
Inqui<*ition,  and  a  rigorous  system  of  commercial  regulations,  be 
very  likely  to  attract  foreign  settlers.     If  it  be  supposed  that  all 
these  are  to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  government  is  hereafter  to 
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conduct  itself  with  consummate  vijrour  and  sagacity,  then  tlicre 
can  be  no  need  for  ti»eir  cmigri'.tion  to  Drasil.  That  colony  will 
be  administered  of  course,  in  the  way  best  calculated  ior  its  im- 
provement; and  the  regenerated  Court  will  have  two  millions 
of  Europeans  to  eipploy  in  subserviency  to  its  views,  instead  of 
one  hundred  thousand. 

From  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr  Barrov/  proceeded,  by  the  uninha- 
bited island  of  Tristan  de  Cunha  and  Amstcrilam,  to  the  Straits 
of  Java.     The  three  Islands  of  Ti"istan  de  Cunha  appear  to  be 
evidently  of  volcanic  origin;  and  the  largest  is  probably  the  great- 
est mass  that  has  unequivocally  been  elevated  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  by  the  ngency  of  subterraneous  fire.     It  is  upwards  of 
twelve  miles  in  circuit ;  tlie  v.hole  coast,  except  in  one  small  spot, 
is  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall;  and  rises,  from  the  edge  of  the  water, 
to  the  astonishing  height  of  at  least  one  thousand  feet :  from  the 
top  of  this  cliff",  the  land  slopes  gradually  irp  to  a  high  conical 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  lofty  crater  of  diis  creative 
volcano.     If  these  appearances  could  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  o- 
jigin  of  Tristan  de  Cunha,  the  flames  v/hieh  still  burn  in  the  Island 
of  Amsterdam,  boar  undoubted  tectimony  to  its  genealogy.    This 
island,  which,  with  its  smaller  coru})anion  of  St  Paul,  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  solitary  ocean,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  2000 
miles  from  any  land,  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded,  like  that  which  we  have  just  described,  with  a  lofty 
wall  of  lava,  bearing,  in  many  places,  the  most  evident  marks  of 
igneous  fusion  :  many  of  the  fissures  are  filled  with  volcanic  glass, 
and  the  whole  shore  is  scattered  over  with  pumice-stone  and 
obsidian:  zeolite  was  also  found  in  some  of  the  clefts  on  the 
surface  ;  but  Mr  Barrow  could  discover  no  specimen  of  this  sub- 
stance imbedded  in  the  solid  lava.     The  only  accessible  part  of 
the  island,  is  wh.ere  the  sea  has  broken  into  a  huge  extinguished 
crater  on  the  east  side,  which  it  has  converted  into  an  elliptical 
pool,  of  about  3000  feet  in  the  largest  diameter.     Every  part  of 
the  island  abounds  with  hot  springs,  from  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water,  to  that  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit.     The  shore  swarms 
with  porpoises,  whales,  sharks,  and  cray-fish  ;  the  rocks  are  dark- 
ened with  immense  fli<;hts  of  sea  birds  ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
island  itself  is  covered  with  a  plentiful  vegetation,  chiefly  oi  moss- 
es, reeds,  and  a  i^w  grasses.     The  naturalist  of  the  expedition 
collected  upwards  of  fifteen  genera.,  all  known  to  be  produced  al- 
so in  Europe.     Mr  Bairow  veiy  naturally  v/onders  how  they  got 
there.     There  is  no  shrub,  or  frutescent  plant,  on  the  whole 
island;  though  the  neighbouring  land  of  St  Paul  is  (jiiite  cover- 
ed over  with  a  thick  copse- wood  :  it  is  probably  of  a  more  ancient 
ibrmation  ;  though  its  igneous  origin  is  attested  as  clearly,  by  the 
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pumice  and  obsidian  with  which  its  shores  are  covered.  In  this 
melancholy  spot,  Mr  Barrow  found  five  human  creatures,  three 
French  and  two  Englishmen.  They  had  been  lell  there  five 
months  before,  to  provide  a  cargo  of  seal- skins,  for  which  their 
vessel  was  to  return  a  year  after.  They  had  lived  upon  sea-birds 
and  their  eggs,  with  scarcely  any  sort  of  vegetable  food,  but  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  and  had  met  witii  great  success  in 
their  hunting.  Mr  Barrow  afterwards  heard  that  the  ship  of 
these  poor  adventurers  had  been  captured,  and  that  they  were 
taken  up,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  by  an  American  cruiser,  who 
landed  them  at  New  Holland,  and  ran  away  with  the  whole  of 
their  seal- skins. 

From  these  islands  the  vessels  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to  tlie 
Straits  of  Sanda.  Mr  Barrow  recommends  it  to  all  vessels  to  stop 
for  refreshment  at  Anjerie  Point,  on  the  Java  shore,  ratlier  than 
on  the  Sumatra  sule,  near  North  Island,  which  has  hidierto  been 
much  more  frequented.  The  supply  of  stores  is  infinitely  superi- 
or it  seems  at  the  former — and  the  station  is  peculiarly  healthy, 
while  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  Sumatra  coast  infinitely  over- 
balances any  advantage  it  may  possess  in  being  less  liable  to  calms. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  from  this  {>lace  to  Batavia,  an  ex- 
tent of  ninety  miles,  is  broken  by  innumerable  low  islands  of  coral 
rock,  the  greater  part  covered  with  wood,  and  ail  clothed  with 
the  most  beautiful  verdure.  Throughout  the  v.hole  Pacific  Ocean, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  and  the  reefs  by  which  the 
shores  are  surrounded,  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  la- 
bours of  this  little  insect ;  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  reflect  upon 
the  immense  fabrics  that  are  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  fathomless 
ocean  by  a  creature  soM^eak  and  diminutive.  The  coast  of  New 
Holland  is  girt  round  on  the  eastern  part  with  reefs  and  islands 
of  coral,  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  depths  of  a  sea,  in  which  no 
bottom  could  be  found  with  a  line  of  150  fathoms.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  Atlantic,  though  large  masses 
and  fragments  of  the  coralline  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  it 
is  remarkable  that  no  island  or  reef  of  this  substance  has  yet  been 
discovered.  Coial  islands,  it  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  are 
tisually  covered  with  a  luxurisint  vegetation  as  soon  as  they  e- 
nierge  from  the  surikce,  whereas  those  whieh  owe  their  origin  to 
-subterraneous  fire,  are  probably  some  centuries  before  they  ac- 
quire any  clothing  of  verdure. 

Mr  Barrow  is  very  long  on  Batavia  ;  though  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  has  added  any  thing  very  important  to  the  connnon  ac- 
counts. The  populationof  thecity  and  adjacent  villages  he  reckons 
at  1 1 6,000,  of  which  the  Europeans  and  their  families  amount  to 
about  tiOOO,  the  slaves  to  17,000,  and  die  rest  is  made  up  of  free 
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Javancte  or  Malays,  and  22,000  Chinese.  The  climate  is  divnd- 
flilly  unhealthy,  and  the  mortality  anion<:j  the  now  settlers  tre- 
ineiidous.  No  less  than  three  out  of  five  die  the  first  year  ;  and, 
by  the  registers  of  the  military  hospital,  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  garrison  had  been  regularly  killed  off"  in  d)is  manner  with- 
in the  twelve  months.  The  establishment,  Mr  Barrow  assures  us, 
was  never  above  1500,  and  sometimes  not  half  so  many;  and  yet, 
for  62  years,  the  annual  deaths  amounted  to  12.08.  Of  the  sea- 
soned Europeans  about  twelve  in  a  hundred  die  yearly,  and  scarce- 
ly any  survive  the  middle  period  of  life.  Of  the  natives,  tlic  mor- 
tality is  not  quite  three  in  the  hundred.  This  terrible  mortality 
Mr  Barrow  imputes,  not  so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
as  to  the  unhealthy  situation  of  the  city,  and  the  Dutch  taste  for 
canals  and  gluttony.  Mr  Barrow  concludes  this  chapter  with 
some  account  of  the  fruits  and  plants  of  the  island  ;  a  case  of  hy- 
ilrophobia,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  man  in  a  passion  ;  and  a 
<iescription  v\  certain  huge  spiders,  which  make  webs  strong 
enough  to  catch  birds,  and  have  such  large  and  sharp  claws,  that 
they  are  mounted  in  silver,  and  u^ed  for  toothpicks. 

The  crowded  streets  of  Batavia  exhibit  a  greater  mixture  of 
races  than  is  probably  to  be  found  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
The  Dutchman,  indeed,  seldom  condescends  to  walk,  and  al- 
ways appears  in  a  full  dress  suit  of  velvet,  with  a  long  retinue  of 
slaves. 

*  But  the  Armenians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Arabs,  always  grave  and 
intent  on  business  ;  the  half-cast  merchants  from  the  different  ports 
of  Hindostan  ;  and,  above  all,  the  Chinese,  some  in  long  satin  gowns 
and  plaited  tails  reaching  almost  to  their  heels,  and  others  crying 
their  wares  to  s;.41,  or  seeking  employment  in  their  several  professions, 
dressed  in  large  umbrella  hats,  short  jackets,  and  long  wide  trowsers; 
the  Javanese  loitering  carelessly  along,  as  if  indifferent  to  every  thing 
around  them  ;  the  free  Malays,  with  half-averted  eye,  looking  with 
suspicion  on  all  who  come  across  them;  and  slaves,  from  every  nation 
and  country  of  the  East,  condemned  to  trudge  in  the  same  path  with 
the  carriages  : — all  these,  in  the  early  and  later  parts  of  the  day,  may 
be  seen  bustling  in  crowds  in  the  streets  of  Batavia. '     p.  203. 

The  following  is  Mr  Barrow's  picture  of  the  Dutch  colonist. 

*  The  Dutchman,  whose  predominant  vice  in  Europe  is  avarice, 
rising  into  influence  in  an  unhealthy  foreign  settlement,  almost  invari- 
ably changes  this  part  of  his  character,  and,  ivith  a  thorough  contempt 
of  the  frugal  maxim  of  Molieir.^s  L'Avaye,  lives  to  eat,  rather  than 
eats  to  live.  His  motto  is,  *'  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  v/e 
die.  "  He  observes,  it  is  true,  the  old  maxim  of  rising  at  an  early 
hour  in' the  morning,  not  however  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  tlie  cooj 
l^reeze,  and  of  taking  moderate  exercise,  but  rather  to  begin  the  day's 
career  of  eating  and  drinking.     His  first  es^jay  is  usually  a  ioptc  or 
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glass  of  gin,  to  which  succeed  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe;.  His  stomach 
thus  fortified,  he  lounges  about  the  great  hall  of  the  house,  or  the  vi- 
randa  if  in  the  country,  with  a  loose  night-gown  carelessly  thrown  o- 
ver  his  shoulders,  a  night-cap  and  slippers,  till  about  eight  o'clock, 
which  is  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast.  Tiiis  is  generally  a  solid  mea! 
of  dried  meat,  fisli,  and  poultry,  made  into  curries,  eggs,  rice,  strong 
beer,  and  spirits.  Cnrric.  and  rice  is  a  standing  dish  at  all  meals  and 
at  all' seasons  of  the  year,  being  considered  as  an  excellent  stimulus  to 
the  stomach.  The  business  of  the  day  occupies  little  more  than  a 
couple  of  liours,  from  ten  to  twelve,  v/hen  he  again  sits  down  to  dinner, 
a  meal  that  is  somewhat  more  solid  than  tlic  breakfast.  From  table 
he  retires  to  sleep,  and  remains  invisible  till  about  five  in  tlie  evening, 
v.hen  he  rises  and  prepares  for  taking  a  ride  or  a  walk,  from  which  he 
uniformly  returns  to  a  smoking  hot  supper. '     p.  211-12. 

VTith  regard  tc  the  native  Javanese,  their  princes  arc  prisoners 
to  the  Dutch,  and  the  landholders  slaves  to  the  princes.  They 
are  mere  savages  ; — the  princes  eating  as  much  opiiun,  and  mar- 
rying as  many  wives  as  they  think  projiei', — and  the  peasantry 
starving  upon  rice  and  cocoa  nuts.  Tlicy  believe  in  the  trastni- 
gration  of  souls  j  and  seem  to  have  derived  their  religious  system 
ironi  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Malays  Mr  Barrow  conceives  to  be  indubitably  of  Tartar 
origin  ; — they  occupy  the  sea  coast  of  most  of  the  great  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Ocean, — while  a  race,  evidently  descended  from  the 
Hindoos,  continues  to  possess  the  central  region.  The  Malay  cha- 
racter is  made  up  of  savage  vices — treachery,  cruelty,  caprice — ■ 
love  of  intoxication,  and  gambling.  Cock-figliting  is  their  fa- 
vourite sport;  and  for  the  lu;nour  of  the  Bantam  breed,  we  think 
it  but  justice  to  state,  that,  so  far  from  resembling  the  diminutive 
creatures  that  usurp  that  name  in  England,  they  are  almost  as 
large  as  a  Norfolk  bustard,  and  are  often  tall  enough  to  peck  off 
a  common  dining- table.  The  slaves  are  kept  chiefly  for  state,  or 
for  domestic  purposes;  and  are,  on  the  whole,  very  mildy  treat- 
ed :  yet  it  requires  an  im.povtation  of  a  thousand  every  year  to 
keep  up  their  numbers.  They  are  mostly  Malays, — some  Mala- 
bars,  and  some  negroes  from  Madagascar  and  the  Mosambique. 

From  Batavia  the  ship  proceeded,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  men,  to 
the  Bay  of  Turon,  on  the  coast  of  Chochinchina.  On  their  ar- 
rival, they  were  at  first  dispirited  by  an  exaggerated  report  of  the 
whole  country  lx?ing  in  a  state  of  tumult,  and  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  attempting  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 
After  a  few  trials,  however,  they  found  means  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  in  great  abundance,  and  established  such  a  com- 
numication  with  the  natives,  as  enabled  Mr  Barrow  to  obtain  to- 
lerably accurate  information  as  to  die  late  history  and  present  si« 
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tnation  of  the  country.  From  the  information  of  a  Monsieur 
Barissy,  an  intelligent  French  oflicer,  who  commanded  a  frigate 
in  the  service  of  his  Cochinchinesie  Majesty,  IVIr  Barrow  has  been 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  recent  revolutions  of  this  neglected  country.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Barrow's  own  narrative  for  many 
of  the  details,  which  are  very  characteristic  and  extraordinary  j 
but  we  cannot  resist  gratifying  them  with  the  following  abstract 
of  tire  story. 

In  tlie  year  1771-,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  Cochinchina 
was  violated  by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  insurrection,  headed 
by  three  bi^others  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  They  seized  the 
person  of  the  sovci-eign,  whom  they  put  to  death,  with  all  of  his 
family  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  established  themselves,  with- 
out opposition,  in  full  possession  of  the  government.  Tlic  reign- 
ing usurper  soon  took  occasion  to  quarrel  with  his  neighbour  the 
king  of  Tui}g-qid7J ,  who,  being  defeated  in  the  fix'st  engagement, 
fled  to  Pekin,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  great  Etuperor, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  tributary.  A  vast  army  of  Chinese 
was  accordingly  marched  against  the  usurper ;  but,  by  superior 
skill  and  activity,  he  contrived  to  harass  and  elude  them,  till  he 
was  at  last  enabled  to  drive  them  back  to  the  borders  of  Canton, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  their  numbers.  The  Mandarin 
•who  commanded  this  baffled  army,  and  trembled  for  his  life  if 
his  failure  should  be  known  at  court,  had  recourse  to  one:i>f  those 
daring  impositions,  which  are  only  credible  in  extensive  despot- 
isms, and  transmitted  a  despatch  to  Pekin,  giving  an  account  of  a 
series  of  splendid  successes  ;  but  enlarging,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  bravery  and  popularity  of  the  usurper,  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  fugitive  monarch,  and  humbly  suggesting  that  it  would  be  the 
wisest  course  to  invite  the  former  to  do  homage  for  the  kingdom 
of  Tung-qidn  at  Pekin,  and  to  indemnify  the  abdicated  sovereigu 
with  some  other  appoiiitment.  The  court  adopted  this  counsel ; 
and  an  invitation,  in  due  form,  was  sent  to  the  usurper  to  proceed 
to  Pekin.  This  wary  general,  however,  distrusting  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  thought  it  more  prudent  to  employ  one  of  his  confi- 
dential officers  to  personate  him  on  this  occasion,  and  to  proceed 
to  do  homage  in  his  stead.  Tiiis  representative  of  royalty  was 
accordingly  received  with  due  honour  at  the  Imperial  presence, 
and  formally  invested  with  the  sceptre  of  Tung-qidii.  On  liis 
safe  return  to  that  kingdom,  the  usurper,  apprehensive  that  the 
emperor  might  discover  the  imposition  that  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  thought  it  most  adviseable  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  his 
representative  and  all  his  attendants,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
established  himself,  without  farther  opposition,  on  the  throne  oi' 
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Cocliinchina  and  Tung-quin,  in  the  end  oi  tlie  joar  1T79.  An 
enemy  was  now  arraying  himself  against  him,  however,  of  a  more 
formidable  description. 

At  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  IVT^,  there  happened  to  reside, 
at  the  court  of  Cochinchina,  a  French  missionary,  of  the  name 
of  Adran,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  the  person  and  family 
of  the  rightful  sovereign.  By  his  aid,  the  queen,  and  the  young 
prince,  with  his  sister,  were  sccretl}'  withdrawn  from  the  capital, 
when  the  king  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
concealed  in  a  forest,  where  they  were  maintained  by  the  labour 
and  resources  of  this  faithful  adherent.  When  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit  was  over,  and  the  usurper  had  relaxed  his  vigilance,  the 
enterprizing  Adran  led  the  young  prince  back  to  his  capital,  and 
erected  his  standard,  to  which  the  people  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers. By  his  activity,  too,  several  European  vessels,  then  lying 
in  the  port,  were  purchased,  and  directed  against  the  fleet  of 
the  usurper,  to  which  they  did  considerable  damage ;  but  were 
speedily  obliged  to  retire  ;  and,  that  veteran  commander  return- 
ing to  the  centre  of  his  dominions  with  a  vast  army,  the  prince 
was  compelled  once  more  to  abandon  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  to  take  refuge,  with  about  twelve  hundred  followers,  in 
a  small  uninhabited  island  in  the  Gulph  of  Siam.  From  this  re- 
treat he  was  in  danger  of  being  expelled,  by  the  restless  vengeance 
of  his  kiemy,  when  he  thought  it  expedient  to  seek  refuge  at  the 
coiut  of  Siam,  and  did  good  service  to  that  monarch,  by  leading 
his  armies  to  victory  against  the  Birmans,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  engaged  in  hostility.  He  soon  lost  the  favour  of  this 
sovereign,  however,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sacri- 
ficed to  the  jealousy  of  his  courtiers,  when  he  escaped  once  more 
to  his  solitary  island,  which  he  now  took  care  to  fortify  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  him  against  any  sudden  attack. 

At  this  period,  his  fi\ithful  counsellor  and  assistant  Adran  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  applying,  in  behalf  of  this  injured  sovereign^ 
to  Lewis  XVI.  of  France  ;  and  accordingly  set  out  on  this  gene- 
rous and  romantic  mission,  carrying  one  of  the  prince's  sons  with 
him,  as  an  hostage  and  pledge  of  his  veracity.  They  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1787  ;  and  that  politic  court,  immediately  perceiving  the 
benefit  which  might  be  derived  from  an  interference  so  apparent- 
ly disinterested,  actually  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  exiled  king 
of  Cochinchina,  of  which  Mr  Barrow  has  presented  his  readers 
with  a  full  copy  in  this  volume.  In  this  curious  document,  it  is 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  that  France  shall  immediately 
furnish  to  her  ally  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  war,  with  five  regi- 
ments of  French,  and  two  of  colonial  forces,  to  be  under  the 
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absolute  command  of  the  kin^y  of  Cocliinchina ;  and  shall  also 
immediately  advance  one  million  of  dollars,  half  in  specie,  and 
the  other  in  arms  and  ammunition.  In  return,  the  king  of  Co- 
chinchina  ceded,  in  perpetuity  to  France,  the  bay  and  peninsula 
of  Turon,  with  the  adjacent  islands ;  stipulated  to  furnish  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  with  stores  and  tackling ;  to  admit  an  esta- 
blishment of  officers  of  the  marine  in  his  dominions ;  and  to  al- 
low the  French  consuls  to  build  any  number  of  vessels  in  his 
ports ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  fell  any  quantity  of  timber  in 
his  forests.  In  case  the  king  of  France  should  be  at  war  with 
any  power  in  India,  he  is  permitted  to  raise  and  discipline,  in 
the  European  manner,  fourteen  thousand  Cochinchinese  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  king  is  to  provide  sixty  thousand  more,  discip- 
lined in  the  manner  of  their  country. 

M.  Adran  set  out  triumphantly,  with  this  treaty  in  his  pocket; 
but,  at  Pondicherry,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  give  offence  to  the 
mistress  of  the  governor- general,  who  stimulated  his  excellency 
to  thwart  and  oppose  his  further  proceedings ;  and  occasionetl 
such  a  delay  in  equipping  the  necessary  armaments  at  tlie  Isle  of 
France,  that,  betbre  they  were  completed,  the  revolution  broke 
out  in  Europe,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  zea- 
lous Adran  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  rejoin  his  heroic  so- 
vereign, whom  he  found  once  more  in  possession  of  his  capi- 
tal, iu  1790,  and  whom  he  assisted,  in  the  year  following,  to  re- 
conquer a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions.  In  i7s<3,  when 
Mr  Barrow  came  to  Turon,  the  indefatigable  monarch  had  reco- 
vered about  a  third  part  of  his  territories;  the  other  two  thirds, 
including  Turon  and  its  dependencies,  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  rebels.  In  the  year  1796,  it  has  since  been  ascertained, 
he  had  recon(|uered  about  one  third  more  of  the  country ;  and 
in  the  year  1800,  when  the  last  authentic  accounts  anivcd  iu 
this  country,  he  was  preparing  to  invade  Tung-quiu  with  a  for- 
midable armament. 

The  character  of  this  monarch,  who  is  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Caim<:^-shung,h  snfficientof  itself  to  redeem  the  Aristocracy  ofAsia 
from  the  reproach  of  indolence  or  incapacity,  and  entitles  him  to  be 
placed  upon  a  level  with  the  most  illustrious  names  in  European  sto- 
ry. During  the  short  intervals  of  peace  which  he  has  been  permit- 
ted to  enjoy,  he  has  laboured,  by  the  wisest  institutions,  to  promote 
the  peaceful,  as  well  as  the  wai'like,  arts  among  his  subjects.  He 
lias  encouraged  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  he  has  established  public  schools  in  every  part  of  his 
dominions;  has  caused  a  regular  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole 
sea-coast,  and  buoys  and  land-marks  to  be  erected  in  the  danger- 
ous places  J  he  has  opened  mines,  and  erected  smelting  furnaces. 
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With  a  view  to  the  military  improvement  of  liis  country,  he  em- 
ployed the  faithful  Adran  to  translate  into  the  Chinese  language 
a  system  of  European  tactics  for  the  regulation  of  his  army;  and 
applied  himself  to  the  erection  of  a  marine,  with  such  indefati-  ■ 
gable  activity,  that,  in  1800,  he  had  actually  a  fleet  of  no  less 
than  twelve  hundred  vessels,  several  of  them  of  European  con- 
struction, and  the  whole  trained  to  manoeuvre  by  signals,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods  of  modern  times.  He  is  anxi- 
ous to  have  the  assistance  of  European  officers  and  men  of  sci- 
ence in  the  different  departments  of  his  government ;  and  has 
himself  no  mean  knowledge  of  many  of  our  useful  arts,  through 
Adran's  translation  of  several  articles  in  the  Encyplopaedia.  To 
ship- building,  in  particular,  he  has  applied  himself  with  such 
persevering  industry,  that  he  is  said  to  have  purchased  a  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  it  in  pieces, 
plank  by  plank,  and  with  his  own  hand  fitting  in  a  new  piece  of 
similar  form  and  dimensions,  till  the  whole  had  been  complete- 
ly renovated.  Our  readers  may  like  to  peruse  Mr  Barrow's 
account  of  the  daily  life  of  this  extraordiaary  personage,  who  is 
now  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

'  At  six  in  the  morning  he  rises  from  his  couch,  and  goes  into  the 
cold  both.  At  seven  he  has  his  levee  of  Mandarins :  all  the  letters  are 
read  which  have  been  received  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day,  on 
which  his  orders  are  minuted  by  the  respective  secretaries.  He  dien 
proceeds  to  the  naval  arsenal,  examines  the  works  that  have  been  per- 
formed in  his  absence,  rows  in  his  barge  round  the  harbour,  inspecting 
his  sliips  of  war.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  foundry,  which  is  erected  v/ithin  the  arsenal,  cannon 
are  cast  of  all  dimensions.  About  twelve  or  one  he  takes  his  break- 
fast in  the  dockyard,  which  consists  of  a  little  boiled  rice  and  dried 
fish.  At  two  he  retires  to  his  apartment,  and  sleeps  till  five,  when 
he  again  rises ;  gives  audience  to  the  naval  and  military  officers,  the 
heads  of  tribunals  or  public  departments ;  and  approves,  rejects,  or 
amends,  whatever  they  may  have  to  propose.  These  affairs  of  state 
generally  employ  his  attention  till  midnight,  after  which  he  retires 
to  his  private  apartments,  to  make  such  notes  and  memorandums  as 
the  occurrences  of  the  day  may  have  suggested.  He  then  takes  a 
light  supper,  passes  an  liour  with  his  family,  and,  between  two  and 
three  in  the  mornhig,  retires  to  his  bed  ;  taking,  in  this  manner,  at  two 
intervals,  about  six  hours  of  rest  in  the  four-and- twenty. '    p.  277-8. 

Mr  Barrow's  account  of  the  Cochinchinese  is  longer  than  seems 
to  have  been  necessary.  They  formed  originally  a  part  of  the 
empire  ofChina,  and  still  use  their  written  character.  The  spoken 
language  has  varied  so  much,  as  now  to  be  nearly  unintelligible 
to  a  Chinese;  but  in  their  diet  and  superstitions,  their  marriages 
and  funeral  ceremoiiies,  their  ganies,  music  and  entertainments^^ 
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and  the  fi^reator  part  of  their  ordinary  life,  they  exactly  resemble 
the  people  from  whom  they  have  been  separated.  The  chief  dif- 
ference in  their  character  and  manners,  consists  in  their  habitual 
trayety  and  loquacity,  and  in  the  liberty  which  they  allow  to  their 
women.  Their  feet  are  not  cramped,  nor  are  they  confined  to 
the  house ;  but  they  do  not  seem  much  improved  by  the  indul- 
gence which  is  shown  tliem.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
.where  female  chastity  is  so  little  valued  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Turon:  husbands  and  fathers,  even  of  consideral)le  i-ank,  open- 
ly bai'gain  with  strangers  for  the  use  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. They  have  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  though  the  cheerl'ul- 
ness  of  their  temper  made  them  appear  to  advantage,  when  com- 
pared with  the  dull  and  morose  Chinese.  It  does  not  appeaf 
that  they  have  adopted  from  the  Chinese  the  inhuman  practice 
of  infanticide. 

Though  the  bay  of  Turon  was  at  one  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  commerce  of  Japan,  there  are  now  no  towns  or  consider- 
able villages  in  its  neighbourhood  :  though  there  are  said  to  be 
the  vestiges  of  old  walls  and  fortincatKjns  among  the  present 
groupes  of  cottages.  The  country  is  extremely  productive,  and 
might  be  made  still  more  so. 

Mr  Barrow  has  a  kind  of  patriotic  covetousness  about  him, 
which,  we  are  afraid,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  decalogue. 
He  never  sees  a  fine  country  abroad,  but  he  immediately  begins: 
to  imagine  how  comfortable  it  would  be,  if  it  belonged  to  Great 
Britain.  He  is  much  tempted  with  the  convenient  situation  of 
Turon  for  our  China  ti'ade;  and  thinks  he  may  be  forgiven  for 
wishing  for  it,  both  because  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
situation  of  Gibraltar,  and  because  the  sovereign  at  one  time 
thought  of  giving  it  up  to  the  French,  who  are  much  less  deserv- 
ing. If  the  Chinese  should  ever  put  in  execution  their  often  re- 
peated threats  of  excluding  all  foreigners  from  their  ports,  it 
%vould  no  doubt  be  of  vast  importance  for  us  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment at  Turon ;  but  Mr  Barrow  is  more  rational,  we  think, 
when  he  admits  that  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  government 
would  ever  consent  to  such  a  cession,  and  limits  his  ambition  to 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  this  neglect- 
ed country.  It  abounds  with  spices,  sugar,  rice,  silk,  cotton, 
and  ivory;  and,  in  particular,  contains  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  teak,  and  other  woods  for  shipbuilding,  of  which  Mr  Barrow 
alleges  that  our  supply  in  other  parts  of  the  East  is  both  scanty 
and  precarious.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  an  attempt  made  a- 
bout  two  years  ago  by  the  East  India  Company  to  open  up  an 
intel-course  with  the  country,  was  completely  unsuccessful;  and 
that  their  agent  found   the  sovereign  entirely   surrounded   by 
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Frenchmen,  and  disposed  to  treat  him  and  his  constituents  with 
very  little  ceremony.  He  insinuates,  however,  that  this  might 
be  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  envoy's  utter  ignorance  of  the 
language ;  and  asserts  positively,  that  no  respect  will  ever  be 
shown  by  any  Oriental  sovereign  to  the  ambassador  of  a  com- 
pany of  merchants.  He  recommends,  therefore,  that  an  embas- 
sy should  be  sent  directly  fi'om  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
concludes,  that  as  the  Chinese  trade,  which  formerly  employed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  vessels,  has  been  wholly  suspended 
since  the  rebellion,  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  the  greatest  mari- 
time and  commercial  power  in  the  world,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, to  open  up  an  intercourse  so  obviously  beneficial  to  both 
countries.  Mr  Barrow  concludes  his  book  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  probable  extent  of  the  Chinese  trade  and  naviga- 
tion in  antient  times,  and  on  the  grounds  which  there  are  for 
believing  what  they  themselves  give  out  as  to  their  early  know- 
ledge of  the  compass,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Arabians, 
with  whom  they  must  have  traded  by  its  assistance.  Of  the  jour- 
ney in  Southern  Africa,  which  is  appended  to  this  volume,  we 
have  already  given  a  full  account  in  the  preceding  volume. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  con- 
cise, though  accurate  sketch,  of  Mr  Barrow's  latest  publication; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detain  them  with  any  gene- 
ral remarks.  In  point  of  sound  sense  and  sagacity,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  rank  him  at  least  as  high  as  any  modern  traveller ;  but 
he  is  far  from  answering  our  abstract  idea  of  excellence  in  this 
department.  He  has  rather  shown  us  to  what  olvjects  a  traveller 
should  direct  his  attention,  than  in  what  manner  they  should  be 
treated.  His  views  are  often  narrow,  and  oftener  unsound  ; 
though,  in  both  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  is  not  so 
much  misled  by  errors  in  reasoning,  as  deceived  by  imperfect 
information  ;  and  that  he  would  have  concluded  right,  if  all  the 
premises  had  been  before  him.  He  knows  well  enough  what  is 
valuable,  but  does  not  always  l«iow  what  is  new.  He  is  ab?ior~ 
mis  sa-piens,  and  allays  his  sterling  sense  with  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
stinacy and  precipitation.  We  should  have  great  hopes  of  him, 
if  he  were  twenty  years  younger.  As  it  is,  we  hope  he  will  live 
to  make  more  voyages,  and  write  more  quartos.  A  concise  and 
intelligent  account  of  our  Indian  empire  from  such  a  pen  as  Mr 
Barrow's,  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
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Art.  II.  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  ^  shoxving  the  Effects 
of  Compression  in  modifiiing  the  Action  of  Heat.  By  Sif  James 
Hall,  Bart.  F.  K.  S.  Edinbunj;h.  From  the  Sixth  Volun!e  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Printed 
for  Cadell  &  Davies,  &c.     1806. 

nnriE  experiments  described  in  this  paper  are  interesting^,  not  to 
-*-  geology  alone,  but  to  chemical  science  in  general.  The  fact, 
that  the  most  refractory  substances  may  be  rendered  fusible  hy 
repressing  the  elasticity  of  the  gaseous  parts  contained  in  them, 
is  one  which  not  only  throws  great  light  on  the  operations  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  but  makes  an  important  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge concermng  the  action  of  fire,  and  promises  no  small  in- 
crease to  the  power  which  man  has  acquired  over  that  element. 

Sir  James  Hall  informs  us,  that  he  was  induced  to  enter  on  this 
course  of  experiments  bythe  desire  of  verifying  a  principle  assum- 
ed by  Dr  Hutton  in  his  theory  of  the  earth.  This  principle  is  no 
other  than  the  proposition  just  mentioned,  in  consequence  of 
which,  if,  while  heat  was  applied  to  calcareous  bodies,  they  were 
subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  compression  as  could  force  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  remain  united  to  the  earth,  the  calcination,  or  for- 
mation of  quicklime,  would  be  prevented;  the  substance  might 
be  melted;  and,  on  cooling,  might  assume  the  form  of  spar. 

The  first  part  of  this  bold  conclusion  Dr  Hutton  drew  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Black,  which  explained  the  nature  of  quick- 
lime, and  showed  that  it  depended  on  the  separation  of  the  gas' 
from  the  earth; — the  second  part  of  it  he  deduced  from  analogy, 
or  from  this  general  maxiiu,  that  the  combination  of  chemical 
substances  increases  their  fusibility.  Sir  James  Hall,  however, 
was  unwilling  to  trust  merely  to  analogy,  or  to  any  indirect  })roof, 
for  the  truth  of  a  principle  on  which  a  great  deal  depended, 
while  the  direct  proof  by  experiment  could  be  resorted  to.  The 
possibility  of  such  direct  proof  njight  indeed  be  questioned  ;  and 
it  had  appeared  to  Du  Hutton,  that  the  experiments  from  which 
it  must  be  derived  were  not  likely  to  succeed,  the  degrees  of  heat 
and  compression,  which  nature  had  employed  in  her  operations, 
being  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which  the  power  of  man  is 
circumscribed.  Sir  James  Hail  thought  otherwise ;  and  on 
comparing  the  experiments  which  he  had  formerly  made  on  the 
fusion  of  whinstone  with  certain  appearances  observed  in  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  he  saw  reason  to  believe  that  the  heat  required 
to  melt  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  not  excessive,  nor  beyond  what 
art  can  easily  produce.  It  is  conmion  to  meet,  he  remarks,  with 
nodules  of  calcareous  spar  included  in  whinstone;  and  iftlie  Hut- 
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tonian  theory  be  true]  wc  must  suppose  that  the  whin  and  the  spar 
were  liquid  together,  the  two  fluids  keeping  separate  like  oil  and 
water.  In  such  cases,  the  termination  of  the  spar  is  g  merally 
smooth  and  globular;  and  this  seems  to  prove  that,  when  the  whin 
had  become  solid,  the  spar  still  remained  liquid;  for,  had  the  spar 
congealed  first,  from  its  tendency  to  shoot  into  crystals,  it  would 
have  darted  into  the  liquid  whin  in  various  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  forms  of  its  crystallization  ;  as  has  happened 
to  some  substances  contained  in  whin,  more  refractory  than  it- 
self, such  as  augite,  felspar,  &c.  When  the  whin  congealed, 
therefore,  the  spar  was  yet  liquid  ;  but  the  whin,  as  appeared 
from  the  experiments  above  referred  to,  must  have  congealed  at 
a  temperature  about  28°  or  30°  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  heat  necessary 
to  fuse  the  carbonate  of  lime,  did  not  exceed  the  limits  just  men- 
tioned; and  that,  if  the  carbonate  could  be  forced  to  bear  such 
heat  without  decomposition,  it  would  necessarily  enter  into  fu- 
sion. Such  was  Sir  James  Hall's  view  of  the  matter ;  and  the 
sequel  will  show  that  his  conjectures  were  well  founded.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1798,  he  began  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate this  matter  to  the  bottom,  which,  for  the  seven  years  fol- 
lowing, he  seems  to  have  prosecuted,  at  every  interval  of  leisure, 
with  equal  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 

The  method  that  presented  itself  as  the  most  simple  and  prac- 
ticable, depended  on  this  general  view.  If  we  take  a  hollow  tube 
of  iron,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other,  it  is  evident, 
that  by  introducing  one  end  into  a  furnace,  we  can  apply  to  it 
as  great  heat  as  art  can  produce,  while  the  other  end  is  kept  cool, 
or  even  exposed  to  exireme  cold.  If,  then,  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  lieat  and  pressure, 
be  introduced  into  the  breech  or  closed  end  of  the  barrel,  and  if 
the  middle  part  be  filled  with  some  refractory  substance,  leaving 
an  empty  space  toward  the  muzzle,  heat  may  be  applied  to  the 
muzzle,  while  the  other  end  is  kept  cool;  and  thus  may  the  bar- 
rel, by  welding,  or  other  means,  be  sealed  hermetically.  Things 
being  then  reversed,  and  the  other  end  introduced  into  the  fur- 
nace, a  heat  of  any  required  intensity  may  be  applied  to  the 
matter  which  is  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  which  must  re- 
main in  a  state  of  compression  till  the  elasticity  of  the  included 
gas  is  sufficient  to  tear  the  barrel  asunder. 

The  first  application  of  this  scheme  v/as  carried  on  with  a  com- 
mon gun-barrel,  into  which  was  introduced  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
previously  rammed  into  a  cartridge  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  in 
order  to  protect  it  from  the  iron.  'The  rest  of  the  barrel  was  then 
rammed  full  of  pounded  clay,  previously  baked  in  a  strong  heatj 
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after  which,  the  muzzle  was  closed  by  a  plii^  of  iron  welded 
upon  it  in  a  common  forge.  The  breech  of  the  barrel  was  then 
introduced  into  a  muffle,  heated  to  about  25°  of  Wedgwood. 
Though  many  of  the  barrels  thus  heated  yielded  to  the  expansive 
force,  others  resisted  it,  and  afforded  results  that  were  highly  en- 
couraging, and  even  completely  satisfactory,  could  they  have  been 
obtained  with  certainty  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  process. 
In  many  of  them,  chalk  or  common  limestone,  previously  pul- 
verized, was  agglutinated  into  a  stony  mass,  which  recjuired  a 
smart  blow  of  a  hammer  to  break  it,  and  felt  under  the  knife  like 
a  common  limestone.  It  dissolved  also  entirely  in  the  nitric  acid, 
and  that  with  violent  effervescence,  so  as  to  prove  that  it  retained 
its  carbonic  acid- 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  in  one  of  these  experiments  de- 
serves to  be  remarked.  From  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  pa- 
per cartridge  above  mentioned,  the  baked  clay,  with  which  part 
of  the  barrel  was  filled,  was  stained  black  for  two  thirds  of  its 
length.  This  shows  that,  though  all  is  tight  at  the  muzzle,  a 
protrusion  may  take  place  along  the  barrel,  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  complete  compression:  at  the  same  time,  it  illustrates 
what  has  happened  sometimes  in  nature,  where  the  bitumen 
«eems  to  have  been  driven,  by  superior  local  heat,  from  one  part 
of  a  coal  stratum,  though  it  has  been  retained  in  others,  under 
the  same  general  com[)i'ession.  The  bitumen  so  driven  off  is 
found,  in  other  instances,  to  pervade  and  tinge  beds  of  slate  and 
sandstone. 

In  the  course  of  these  first  experiments,  a  material  improve- 
ment of  the  apparatus  occurred,  which  was,  to  substitute  a  fu- 
sible metal,  composed  of  certain  proportions  of  bismuth,  lead, 
and  tin,  instead  of  the  baked  clay  that  had  been  used  to  fill  the 
barrel.  This  metal,  which  melts  in  a  heat  little  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  was  poured  into  the  barrel  after  the  carbonate 
was  deposited  in  the  lower  end  of  it,  so  as  to  fill  it  to  the  brim. 
When  the  metal  had  become  solid,  the  lower  end  of  the  barrel 
was  introduced  into  the  muiHe,  and  the  muzzle  at  the  same  time 
kept  cool.  In  this  manner,  no  more  of  the  fusible  metal  being 
melted  than  what  lay  at  the  breech,  the  rest  remaining  solid, 
^effectually  confined  the  carbonic  acid. 

It  was  easy  afterwards,  when  all  was  cool,  to  remove  the  fusi- 
ble metal  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  j  after  which,  the 
<:arbonate  could  be  taken  out  of  the  barrel.  This  expedient, 
which  gave  both  facility  and  accuracy  to  the  process,  seems  to  us 
well  entitled  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

W^hen  one  sets  about  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  true 
Jemper  of  pliilosophic  investigation,  he  does  uoL  want  grounds 
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^^i  consolation,  even  in  the  most  unsuccessful  of  liis  trials,  and 
has  constant  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  solidity  of  Bacon's 
distinction  of  experiments  into  luciferous  and  fructiferous. 

An  experiment  of  the  former  kind  was  purposely  made  with 
the  fusible  metal,  in  which  a  very  curious  phenomenon  presented 
itself.  A  gun  barrel  beuig  filled  with  that  metal,  without  any 
carbonate,  and  the  breech  being  placed  in  the  muffle.  Sir  James 
was  surprised  to  see,  as  the  heat  approached  to  redness,  that  the 
liquid  metal  exuded  through  the  iron  in  innumerable  drops  all 
round  the  barrel.  This  iijcreased  as  the  heat  advanced,  till  the 
liquid  metal  flowed  out  fn  continued  streams,  So  that  the  barrel 
was  quite  destroyed.  This  phenomenon,  no  doubt,  took  its  rise 
from  the  superior  expansion  of  the  fluid  above  the  solid  metal,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  particles  of  the  former  were  driven 
through  the  pores  of  the  latter,  in  the  same  way  nearly  that  wa- 
ter was  forced  through  silver  in  the  Florentine  experiment.  It 
occurred  as  the  proper  remedy,  to  enclose  a  small  portion  of 
air  in  the  barrel,  so  that  by  yiekhng  a  little  to  the  expansion  of 
the  liquid  metal,  it  might  prevent  this  last  from  forcing  its  way 
through  the  iron.  This  contrivance  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  effectually. 

To  these  improvements  another  was  still  to  be  added,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  tlie  carbonate  clean  and  free  from  all  con- 
tamination of  the  iron.  A  small  tube  of  glass,  or  of  Reaumur's 
porcelain,  was  placed  in  the  barrel,  one  half  of  which  was  filled 
with  pounded  carbonate  of  lime  rammed  as  hard  as  possible,  the 
other  half  being  filled  with  pounded  silex,  or  some  other  very  re- 
fractory substance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  li- 
quid metal  into  the  carbonate. 

In  some  of  the  results  obtained  with  this  apparatus,  the  pound- 
ed carbonate  was  not  merely  consolidated  into  a  stony  substance, 
but  into  one  that  contained  evident  marks  of  crystallization,  and 
therefore  of  fusion.     One  of  these  is  particularly  described. 

'  The  inner  tube,  which  was  of  Reaumur's  porcelain,  contained 
eighty  grains  of  pounded  chalk;  the  heat  employed  was  23"  of  Wedg- 
wood; and  the  carbonate  was  found,  after  the  experiment,  to  have 
lost  3i  grains.  A  thin  rim,  less  than  the  20th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, of  whitish  matter,  appeared  on  the  outside  of  the  carbonate, 
which  was  itself  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  had  a  decided  semitrans- 
parency,  with  a  saline  fracture.  On  breaking  it,  a  space  more  than 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  square  was  found  to  be  completely  crystallized,  and 
to  have  acquired  the  rhomboidal  fracture  of  calcareous  spar.  It  was 
white  and  opaque,  and  presented  three  sets  of  parallel  plates,  which 
Acre  seen  under  three  different  angles. ' 

I'he  experiments  made  in  this  manner,  however,  thouMi  in 
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Biany  respects  very  satisfactory,  did  not  yet  seem  to  Sir  James 
Hall  to  have  been  carried  to  their  \\-  most  extent.  What  that  ex- 
tent was,  could  indeed  only  be  discovered  by  trial  ;  and,  on  that 
account,  Sir  James  very  naturally  ihougiit  of  varying  the  experi- 
ment, and  employing  a  different  apparatus.  lu  this  apparatus, 
tubes  of  porcelain  were  used  for  confining  the  carbonate,  ^nd 
the  gun  barrels  were  for  some  time  entirely  laid  aside. 

The  porcelain  tubes  employed  were  about  fourteen  inches  long, 
balf#n  inch  in  the  bore,  with  a  thickness  of  about  two- tenths  of 
an  inch,  and  close  at  one  end.  They  were  at  first  procured  from 
Etruria  in  Staffordshire,  but  were  afterwards  made  by  Sir 
James  himself  from  the  porcelain  clay  of  Cornwall.  The  pro- 
cess followed  was,  to  ram  the  carbonate  of  lime  into  the  breech; 
to  fill  the  tube  to  within  a  small  distimce  of  the  moutli  with, 
poiuided  flint,  and  the  remainder  with  the  common  borax  of  the 
shops,  reduced  to  glass,  tind  pounded;  then  to  apply  heat  to  the 
muzzle,  so  as  to  convert  the  borax  into  glass;  afterwards,  to  re- 
Verse  the  operation,  and  apply  the  requisite  heat  to  the  carbo- 
nate in  the  otlicr  end. 

This  general  plan,  however,  required  many  modifications, 
which  were  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  ;  for  the 
account  of  which,  we  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself,  p.  90,  Sec. 

In  this  mannesi',  experiments  were  made  during  1801  and  the 
two  following  years,  amounting  together,  \yith  those  made  with 
gun  barrels,  to  one  hujicbed  and  fifty  six.  Of  tliese  Sir  James 
says, 

'  That  though  many  failed  wholly  or  partially,  yet  many  succeed- 
ed, and  gave  results  that  tended  to  establish  die  essential  points  of 
the  inquiry.  They  fully  proved,  that,  by  mechanical  pressure,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  may  be  made  to  undergo  great  heat  without  cal- 
cination, and  to  retain  almost  the  v/liole  of  its  carbonic  acid,  which, 
in  an  open  fire,  at  the  same  temperature,  would  have  been  entirely 
driven  off.  The  effect  of  die  joint  action  of  this  heat  and  pressure 
was  also  to  agglutinate  the  carbonate  into  a  firm  mass,  possessing  a 
degree  of  hardness,  compactness,  and  specific  gravity,  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  these  <jualicies  in  a  sound  limestone.  Some  of  the 
results,  by  their  saline  fracture,  semitransparency,  and  susceptibi- 
lity of  polish,   deserve  the  name  of  marble.' 

The  loss  of  carbonic  acid  was  material  to  be  ascertained,  and 
was  estimated  by  weighing  the  carbonate  carefully  before  and 
after  the  operation.  It  was  found,  that  the  carbonate,  which 
lost  from  42  to  4-5.. 5  percent,  of  its  weight  in  an  open  fire,  would 
lose,  in  the  experiments  we  are  now  describing,  from  15  or  10, 
-^lown  to  3,  or  even  2  per  cent. 

^Mien  theloss  exceeded  1 0  or  1 5p^rcew^.,  the  substance  produced 
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was  always  of  a  friable  texture,  and  without  any  stony  character ; 
when  less  than  2  or  3  per  cent,^  it  possessed  the  properties  of  a  na- 
tural carbonate.  In  the  intermediate  cases,  the  result  was  some- 
times excellent  at  first,  the  substance  appearing  sound,  and  even, 
in  some  degree,  crystallized  j  but  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  action 
of  the  air;  and,  by  attracting  moisture  or  carbonic  acid,  or  both, 
after  some  time  it  crumbled  iiito  dust.  One  specimen  of  this  sort, 
formed  from  pounded  spar,  was  so  complete  a?  to  deceive  the 
workman  employed  to  polish  it,  who  declared,  that  if  the  marble 
was  a  little  whiter,  the  quarry  fi'om  which  it  was  taken  would  be 
of  great  value.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  this  specimen  fell  into 
dust ;  but  many  others  that  wci'e  produced  at  this  time,  have  re- 
sisted the  air,  and  retain  their  polish  as  well  as  any  marble. 

It  remained,  however,  still  a  desidcratnm,  to  accomplish  the  en- 
tire fusion  of  the  carbonate,  and  to  obtain  spar  as  the  result  of 
that  fusion.  Some  approaches  to  this  had  already  been  made,  and 
gave  hopes  that  something  better  might  still  be  obtained.  It  was 
important  for  this  object,  to  retain,  if  possible,  all  thecarbonicacid, 
and  to  determine  what  became  of  that  which  was  lost  in  these  ex- 
periments. Had  it  penetrated  the  vessel,  and  escaped  entirely;  or 
was  it  retained  within  the  apparatus  in  a  gaseous,  but  highly  com- 
pressed state  .''  In  porcelain  tubes,  this  could  be  determined  by 
weighing  the  vessel  before  and  after  the  heat  was  npplied  to  it; 
but,  with  iron,  it  was  more  difficult,  on  account  of  its  oxidation 
during  theexposuretohcat.  The  tube  (aporcelain  tube),  therefore, 
was  weighed  as  soon  as  its  muzzle  was  closed,  and  again,  after  the 
breech  had  been  exposed  to  the  heat,  taking  care  that  it  should 
be  cooled  in  both  cases:  when  this  was  done,  some  loss  of  weight 
was  always  discovered,  which  showed  that  the  carbonicacid  had,  to 
acertain  degree, penetrated  the  tube  and  escaped.  Totry  whether 
any  part  of  the  acid,  separated  from  the  earth,  remained  in  a  gase- 
oiis  but  compressed  state  within  the  tube,  Sir  James  thought  of  a 
very  good  expedient.  He  wrapped  up  the  tube,  after  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  fire  and  cooled,  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  placed  it,  so 
surrounded,  on  the  scale  of  the  balance.  As  soon  as  the  weight 
was  ascertained,  he  broke  the  tube  by  a  smart  blow,  and  replaced 
the  paper  containing  the  fragments  on  the  scale.  In  .those  ex- 
periments where  an  entire  calcination  liad  taken  place,  the  weight 
was  not  found  to  be  changed,  all  the  gas  having  previously  es- 
caped through  the  tube.  But  in  those  where  the  results  were 
good,  a  loss  of  weight  was  always  the  consequence  of  breaking 
the  tube.  From  this  it  follows,  that  in  the  porcelain  tubes,  even 
when  the  confinement  v/as  most  perfect,  some  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  had  made  its  way  through  the  vessel,  and  another  had 
b«en  retained  within  it,  though  separate  from  the  earth. 
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Because  this  loss  seemed  unavoidable  in  tubes  of  porcelain, 
and  because  a  <rreater  heat  than  '27"  of  Wc(i<^vvood  could  not 
be  applied  to  them,  Sir  James  prepared  to  resunie  the  experi- 
ments with  the  gun-barrels. 

This  new  series  of  experiments  was  begun  in  1 803  ;  and  after 
many  changes  in  the  apparatus  formerly  described,  and  many 
trials  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  a  Siberian  iron,  known  to  the 
workmen  by  the  name  of  the  old  sable,  was  found  to  have  the 
power  of  confining  the  carbonic  acid,  when  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  intense  heat,  much  better  than  any  other  substance.  Sir 
James  was  now  able  to  produce  specimens  that  were  crystallized, 
and  bore  other  unequivocal  marks  of  complete  fusion. 

These  marks  of  fusion  were  visible,  even  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  heat  applied,  the  barrel  had  not  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  gas.  Tims,  in  one  where 
the  pyrometer  indicated  63°,  the  barrel  yielded  by  the  longitudi- 
nal opening  of  the  fibres  (if  they  may  be  called  so)  of  the  iron  j 
'  yet  the  carbonate  appeared  evidently  to  have  boiled  over  the 
lips  of  the  little  tube  in  which  it  v,-as  enclosed,  and  to  hav'e  run 
down  the  sides  of  it.  The  substance  in  general  had  a  frothy  ap- 
pearance, with  large  round  cavities,  and  a  shining  surface.  In 
other  parts  it  was  interspersed  with  angular  masses,'  &c.  p.  116. 

In  all  the  experiments,  however,  when  the  temperature  was 
very  high,  and  when  no  other  substance,  but  the  little  portion  of 
atmospheric  air  was  used,  as  described  above,  to  prevent  the  fu- 
sible metal  from  making  its  way  through  the  iron  tube,  the  com- 
pression was  never  very  complete,  and  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid 
was  often  considerable.  Where  the  heat  was  more  moderate,  ex- 
cellent s])ecimens  were  often  produced.  In  one  instance,  where 
the  heat  did  not  exceed  25°,  the  Joss  of  weight  was  not  3  per  cent.; 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  chalk  bore  a  set  of  white  crystals, 
ivith  shining  facettes,  large  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  carbonate. 

In  some  cases,  the  action  of  the  carbonate  on  the  small  por- 
celain tube  was  apparent,  which  action  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
presence  of  the  carbonic  acid,  as,  by  former  experiments,  it 
had  been  made  evident,  that  quicklime  cannot  act  on  porcelain, 
even  at  the  temperature  of  19°. 

In  the  conduct  of  these  experiments,  it  had  been  observed, 
that  when  the  small  portion  of  air  introduced  into  the  ap[ni- 
ratus  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  expansion  of  the  fusible 
metal,  was  sa- placed  as  to  be  exposed  to  great  heat,  the  pro- 
duct obtained  was,  ceteris  paridnsy  more  perl'ect  than  when  the 
same  air  was  lodged  in  the  part  of  the  tube  that  was  less  heated 
during  the  operation.     It  seemed  clear,  that  this  could  arise  from 
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no  cause  but  the  increased  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  former  si- 
tuation. This  observation  determined  Sir  James  to  adopt  a 
measure  which  had  been  some  time  before  suggested  to  him  by 
Dr  Kennedy,  viz.  to  employ  aqueous  vapour  in  the  place  of 
common  air,  for  counteracting  the  expansion  of  the  fusible  me- 
tal. This  expedient  was  attended  with  great  success.  The  loss 
of  weight  was  reduced  to  1.5,  0.47,  and  even  to  .074  per  ccvt.y 
amounting,  in  the  last  case,  to  no  more  than  tttt  of  the  whole. 
The  pounded  chalk  was  brought  into  the  state  of  a  saline 
marble,  accompanied  with  crystallization  and  other  evident 
marks  of  fusion.  The  heat  applied  in  these  instances  did  not 
exceed  30".  The  weight  of  the  water  introduced,  was  from  half 
a  grain  to  a  grain. 

In  order  to  remove  all  idea  of  any  mixture  from  without  hav- 
ing assisted  the  fusion  of  the  carbonate,  several  experiments  were 
made  with  the  carbonate  first  enclosed  in  small  crucibles  of  pla- 
tina,  and  then  placed  in  the  barrel,  the  other  circumstances  re- 
maining as  before.  In  this  way,  many  excellent  products  were 
obtained;  and  some  of  them,  from  carbonate  of  lime,  rendered 
as  pure  as  could  be  done  by  the  most  skilful  chemists. 

*  Some  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  prepared  by  Mr  Hatchett,  was 
subjected  to  trial  in  a  platina  crucible.  The  great  purity  of  this  sub- 
stance rendered  it  extremely  refractory,  so  that  many  of  the  experi- 
ments failed.  At  last,  however,  results  were  obtained  similar  to  those 
already  described.  In  one  of  these,  where  a  strong  heat  was  used, 
the  mass  produced  was  of  a  firm  texture,  had  a  saline  fracture,  and 
was  moulded  in  several  places  on  the  little  platina  crucible.  In  an- 
other trial,  when  the  barrel  failed,  the  carbonate  was  found,  'wheu 
cold,  in  a  state  of  froth,  which  clearly  proved,  that,  when  hot,  it 
had  been  fluid. ' 

In  these  last  experiments,  every  possible  cause  of  error  appears 
to  be  removed,  and  with  them  the  enumeration  terminates. 

A  matter,  which  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in  these 
experiments,  was  to  have  the  quantity  of  the  compression  com- 
pared with  some  known  standard.  This  accordingly  did  not 
€scape  the  attention  of  Sir  James  Hall.  He  contrived  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas  and  steam  should  be  constrained,  not  by  the 
cohesion  of  the  iron  barrel,  but  by  the  application  of  a  weight, 
nearly  after  the  manner  of  the  safety-valves  in  a  steam  engine. 
The  particidar  description  of  this  contrivance  may  be  seen  p.  J  40. 
The  results  are  reduced  into  a  table,  p.  184,  from  which  we  de- 
rive these  general  conclusions,  that  a  compressing  force,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  52  atmospheres,  or  of  1700  feet  of  sea,  is  suffici- 
ent for  the  formation  of  limestone,  if  a  due  degree  of  heat  be 
applied;  that  under  86  atmospheres,  or  about  3000  feet  of  water, 
a  complete  marble  may  be  formed;  and,  lastly,  that  with  a  pres- 
sure of  173  atmospheres,  or  5700  feet,  or  little  more  than  a  mile  of 
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sea,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  made  to  undergo  complete  fusion, 
and  to  act  powerfully  on  other  earths. 

These  compressions  are,  comparatively,  by  no  means  great. 
The  force  of  gimpowdef,  at  the  least  estimate,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  1000  atmospheres. 

If  we  are  to  suppose  that  nature  has  employed  heat  in  the  con- 
solidation of  mineral  bodies,  we  must  su{)p<)sc  the  above  to  be 
the  minimum  of  compression.  The  known  depth  of  the  sea  af- 
fords, however,  a  much  greater  extent  of  compressing  force ; 
eleven  miles,  as  Sir  James  Hall  observes,  being  the  mean  depth 
of  the  ocean,  according  to  inferences  made  by  La  Place  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  tides.  To  us,  it  seems  probable,  that  na- 
ture must  have  employed  both  greater  heat  and  greater  pressure 
than  the  above:  as,  with  all  the  precautions  employed,  even 
with  the  best  and  strongest  iron-barrels,  the  confinement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  was  imperfect,  in  a  considerable  degree,  whenever 
the  heat  exceeded  2.3'^.  Nature,  though  so  economical  in  the 
emplbyment  of  h'er  resources,  would  not  probably  use  the  mim- 
mitm  of  force  in  a  case  where  such  frugality  must  be  often  accom- 
panied with  a  total  failure  in  the  effect.  We  must  suppose, 
therefore,  in  general,  that  a  much  more  intense  heat  was  em- 
ployed, and,  if  so,  a  much  greater  compression  also.  If  it  were 
true  that  the  elasticity  of  gaseous  fluids,  like  the  elasticity  of  a- 
qucous  vapour,  increases  in  geometrical,  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases in  arithmetical  progression,  it  might  happen  that  the 
whole  pressure  of  eleven  miles  woMld  be  necessarj',  when  the 
heat  became  as  great  as  200  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  experiments  on  calcareous  bodies, 
some  facts  occurred  which  turned  the  attention  of  Sir  James 
Hall  to  the  consolidation  of  inflammable  substances. 

*  Observing, '  he  says,  '  in  many  of  the  last  mentioned  class  cf  ex- 
periments, that  the  elastic  matters  made  their  escape  between  the  muz- 
zle  of  the  barrel  and  the  cylinder  of  lead,  I  was  in  the  habit,  as  men- 
tioned above,  of  placing  a  piece  of  leather  uetween  the  lead  and  the 
barrel;  in  which  position,  tlie  heat  to  which  the  leather  was  exposed, 
was  necessarily  below  that  of  melting  lead.  In  an  experiment,  made 
on  the  28th  November  1803,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  quantity  of  metal  driven  out  by  the  expansion  of 
the  liquid,  there  being  nothing  in  the  barrel  but  metal,  I  observed,  as 
soon  as  the  compressing  apparatus  was  removed,  (which  on  this  occa- 
sion was  done  while  the  lower  p.1rt  of  the  barrel  was  at  its  full  heat, 
and  the  barrel  standing  brim  full  of  liquid  metal),  tliat  ail  the  leather 
which  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  circular  mtizzle  of  the  barrel,  remain- 
ed, being  only  a  little  browned  and  crumpled  by  the  heat  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed.  What  leather  lay  within  the  circle  had  disappear- 
ed ;  and,  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  which  stood  up  to  the  lip 
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of  the  barrel,  I  saw  large  drops  of  a  shining  black  liquid,  which,  on 
cooling,  fixed  into  a  crisp  black  substance,  with  a  shining  fracture,  ex- 
actly like  pitch  or  puje  coal.  It  burned,  though  not  with  flame. 
While  hot,  it  srtelt  decidedly  of  volatile  alkali.  The  important  cir- 
cumstance here,  is  the  different  manner  in  which  the  heat  had  acted 
on  the  leather,  without  and  within  the  rim  of  the  barrel.  The  only 
difference  consisted  in  compression,  to  which,  therefore,  the  difference 
of  effect  must  be  ascribed ;  by  its  force,  the  volatile  m?itter  of  the 
leather  which  escaped  from  the  outward  parts,  had,  within  the  rim, 
been  constrained  to  remain  united  to  the  rest  of  the  composition,  upon 
which  it  had  acted  as  a  flux,  and  the  whole  together  had  entered  into 
a  liquid  state,  in  a  very  low  heat.  Had  the  pressure  been  continued 
till  all  was  cool,  these  substances  must  have  been  retained,  producing 
a  real  coal. '     p.  149-50. 

'I'his  and  other  similar  observations  induced  liini  to  make  a 
series  of  exj^eriments  with  animal  and  vefjetable  substances,  and 
with  coal,  the  result  of  which  was  laid  befoie  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  in  ISO't,  Of  these  experiments,  he  says,  in  the 
Memoir  before  us — 

*  I  have  made  some  experiments  with  coal,  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  carbonate  of  lime  :  but  I  have  found  it  much  less  tractable  ; 
for  the  bitumen,  when  heat  is  applied  to  it,  tends  to  escape  by  its  sim- 
ple elasticity,  whereas  the  carbonic  acid  in  marble  is  in  part  retained 
by  tlie  chemical  force  of  quicklime.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  con- 
straining the  bituminous  matter  of  the  coal,  to  a  certain  degree,  in 
red  heats,  so  as  to  bring  the  substance  into  a  complete  fusion,  and  to 
retain  its  faculty  of  burning  wi_jh  flange.  But  I  could  not  accomplish 
this  in  heats  capable  of  agglutinating  ihe  carbonate ;  for  I  have  found, 
where  I  rammed  them  successively  into  the  same  tube,  and  where 
the  vessel  has  withstood  the  expansive  force,  that  the  carbonate  has 
been  agglutinated  into  a  good  limestone,  but  that  the  coal  has  lost 
about  half  its  weight,  together  with  its  power  of  giving  flame  when 
burnt,  remaining  in  a  very  compact  state,  with  a  shining  fracture. 
Although  this  experiment  has  not  afforded  the  desired  result,  it  an- 
swers another  purpose  admirably  well.  It  is  known,  that  where  a 
bed  of  coal  is  crossed  by  a  dyke  of  whinstone,  the  coal  is  found  in  a 
peculiar  state  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  whin  :  the  sub- 
stance in  such  places  being  incapable  of  giving  flame,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  nam.e  o{  hlii/d  coal.  Dr  Hutton  has  explained  this 
fact,  by  supposing  that  the  bituminous  matter  of  the  coal  has  been 
driven,  by  the  local  heat  of  the  whin,  into  places  of  less  intensity, 
where  it  would  probably  be  retained  by  distillation.  Yet  the  whole 
must  have  been  carried  on  under  the  action  of  a  pressure  capable  of 
constraining  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  calcareous  spar,  which  occurs 
frequently  in  such  rocks.  In  the  last  mentioned  experiment,  we 
have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  natural  fact ;  since  the  coal  has 
lost  its  petroleum,  while  the  chalk  in  contact  with  it  has  retained  its 
carbonic  acid. '     p.  151. 
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In  some  other  trials,  animal  and  ven;etable  substances  were  sub- 
jected to  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  compression.  These,  no 
doubt,  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  tending  to  explain  the  way 
in  which  a  substance  passes  from  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  into 
the  mineral  kingdom.  They  appear,  however,  to  be  accom- 
panied with  considerable  difficulty.  y 

*  I  have  made  some  experiments  of  the  same  kind  with  vegetable; 
and  animal  substances.  I  found  their  volatility  much  greater  than  that 
of  coal ;  and  I  was  compelled,  with  them,  to  work  in  heats  below  red- 
ness ;  for,  even  in  the  lowest  red-heat,  they  were  apt  to  destroy  the  ap- 
paratus. The  animal  substance  I  commonly  used  was  horn, and  theve- 
getable,  saw-dust  of  fir.  The  horn  was  incomparably  the  most  fusible 
and  volatile  of  the  two.  In  a  very  slight  heat,  it  was  converted  into  a 
yellow  red  substance,  like  oil,  which  penetrated  the  clay  tubes  through 
and  through.  In  these  experiments,  I  therefore  made  use  of  tubes  of 
glass.  It  was  only  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substance  had 
beenseparatedfromthemass,  that  the  remalnderassumedtheclear  black 
peculiar  to  coal.  In  this  way  I  obtained  coal,  both  from  saw-dust  and 
from  horn,  which  yielded  a  bright  flame  in  burning.  *     p.  152. 

When  we  look  back  on  the  whole  of  these  experiments,  and  con- 
sider their  novelty,  their  difficulty,  and  their  importance,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  author  of  them  as  well  entitled  to  the^ attention  and 
gratitude  of  the  scientific  workl.  The  task  he  entered  on,  involv- 
ino- a  series  of  operations,  tedious,  delicate,  and  often  dangerous, 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  exertion  of  mnch  labour, 
patience,  and  ingenuity.  He  has  had  his  own  instruments  to  in- 
vent, and  the  use  or  manipulation  of  them  to  acquire.  This  was 
so  much  the  case,  that  the  pyrometer  constructed  several  years 
ago  by  Wedgwood,  was  now  to  be  made  anew  ;  and  the  art  of 
constructing  it  was  to  be  re-invented,  before  it  could  be  made  use- 
ful in  these  ex|oeriments.  All  these  circumstances  unite  to  give 
interest  to  the  Memoir  before  us.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophical discovery,  affords  few  spectacles  more  gratifying  and  in- 
structive, than  that  of  a  sagacious  and  inventive  man,  purusing  a 
scientific  object  through  regions  hitherto  unexploretl — watching 
every  indication  afforded  either  by  failure  or  success — guiding 
his  course  by  the  light  which  he  acquires  as  he  proceeds — and, 
after  repeated  corrections,  arriving  ultimately  at  the  truth. 

The  application  of  the  general  conclusion  deduced  from  these 
experiments  to  the  purposes  of  Geology,  is  not  difiicult  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  is  stated,  we  thiidc,  with  great  fliirness  and  pre- 
cision, in  the  conclusion  of  this  Memoir.  It  is  certain  that 
fire  exists  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and,  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  it,  is  therefore,  only  to  state  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
the  most  undeniable  evidence.  It  is  true,  that  volcanic  fire 
has  been  represented  by  some  as  residing-  near  the  surface, — 
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as  merely  superficial,  and  as  makiiifr  no  part  of  what  may  be 
called  the  regular  economy  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  There  are, 
however,  many  strong  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  great  distance  to  which  the  agitation  of  volcanic 
eruptions  frequently  extends,  the  long  continuance  of  volcanoes 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  substances  thrown  out 
by  them,  all  combine  to  prove,  that  the  source  of  their  activity 
is  lodged  deep  under  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  therefore  conformable  to  the  fact,  to  suppose,  that  fire, 
or  great  heat,  has  acted  on  mineral  bodies  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But  if  it  did  act  on  them  in  that  situation,  it  must  have 
done  so  with  the  accompaniment  of  great  compression,  arising 
from  the  weight  of  water,  or  of  earth  and  stone  that  was  super- 
incumbent. In  such  circumstances,  the  fire  applied  to  calcareous 
earth,  agreeably  to  the  results  of  the  preceding  experiments,  in- 
stead of  calcination,  would  produce  the  fusion  of  the  earth;  so 
that,  after  cooling,  a  stony  substance  would  be  formed,  having, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  characters  of  limestone,  marble, 
or  calcareous  spar. 

In  tlii:  manner,  then,  the  experirhents  which  we  have  now  de- 
scribed, afford  sufficient  evidence  that  the  consolidation  of  lime- 
stone or  marble  might  be  produced  by  subterraneous  fires,  and 
that  the  theor}'  which  assumes  this  to  be  true,  does  not  ascribe  to 
the  agents  which  it  employs,  any  power  inconsistent  with  their 
nature.  It  assumes  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  conformable  to 
an  established  law  of  the  material  world  ;  for  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  analogy,  or 
indirect  evidence,  but  can  now  appeal  to  the  very  conclusive  and 
interesting  series  of  experiments  which  has  just  been  described. 

The  proposition,  then,  which  we  must  consider  as  fully  proved 
by  these  experiment's  is,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  may  have  been 
consolidated  by  fire.  But  that  the}'  have  actuallij  been  so  consoli- 
dated, is  a  proposition  different  from  the  former,  and  is  not'de- 
dueible  with  equal  certainty.  Nature  may  have  more  ways  than 
one  of  effecting  the  same  end  ;  and  we  cannot,  without  further 
investigation,  determine  which  of  them  she  lias  really  followed. 
It  is,  however,  even  supposing  the  matter  to  rest  here,  a  great 
deal,  to  have  shown  that  the  cause  employed  is  quite  adequate  to 
the  effect  ascribed  to  it ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  other  hypothesis, 
concerning  the  formation  of  rocks,  possesses  the  same  advantage, 
except  that  concerning  the  formation  of  whinstone,  which,  by 
former  experiments,  Sir  James  Hall  has  so  happily  illustrated. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  one  v/ay  in  which  a  geological  theory,  or  any 
theory,  where  the  causes  are  beyond  the  reach  of  actual  observa- 
tion, can  possess  more  evidence  tiian  a  synthetical  argument  like 
the  preceding  is  abJc  to  afford.   This  happens,  when  the  principle 
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of  the  theory  being  first  assumed,  in  consistency  with  known 
facts,  is  afterwards  found  to  explain,  in  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
manner,  a  very  varied  and  complex  system  of  phenomena. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  pretend  not  to  the  character  of  geologists, 
and  only  venture  to  give  an  opinion  here  as  on  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral science,  to  say  whether  the  theory  invented  by  Dr  Hutton, 
and  so  ably  supported  in  the  paper  before  us,  is  in  full  possession 
of  the  advantage  just  stated.  The. time  perhaps  is  not  yet  come 
when  this  question  can  be  brought  to  a  complete  decision,  and 
when  philosophers  can  determine  finally,  whether  the  element  of 
fire  or  of  water  is  the  consolidating  power  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom. One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  a  theory,  which, 
like  Dr  Hutton's,  comes  forward,  assuming  principles  that  are 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  true,  and  conformable  to  nature,  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  in  all  its  parts,  and  is  not  to  be  rejected 
without  a  very  accurate  comparison  with  the  phenomena  of  geo- 
logy on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  conclusions  of  different  the- 
ories on  the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  hope  that  the  in- 
genious author,  who  has  bestowed  so  nuich  time,  and  exerted  so 
much  talent  in  contriving  and  executing  these  valuable  experi- 
ments, will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted  from  this  course  of 
investigation.  He  is  in  possession  of  an  art,  acquired  by  much 
expense  of  time,  labour,  and  reflection ;  an  art,  of  which, 
though  he  has  carefully  explained  the  principles,  no  man  can 
learn  the  practice  without  much  study  au^^  long  application. 
With  the  exclusive  possession,  as  we  may  say,  of  this  powerful 
engine,  no  inducement  can  be  wanting  to  engage  him  in  the  far- 
ther application  of  it  to  geological  or  chemical  researches.  Among 
these  are  many  similar  to  that  whicli  is  here  so  successfully  pur- 
sued. What  modifications  do  the  effects  of  heat  receive  from 
con)pression  when  applied  to  silicious  or  argillaceous  bodies .'' 
Would  the  fire  which,  acting  on  clay  in  the  open  air,  produces 
a  brick,  if  it  acted  on  it  under  pressure,  produce  an  argillaceous 
schistus,  or,  with  more  intensity,  would  it  melt  it  into  a  whin- 
stone  or  a  porphery  ?  Above  ail,  the  origin  of  inflammable  mi- 
nerals remains  to  be  investigated  ;  and,  though  begun  by  this  in- 
genious experimenter,  is  far  from  being  thoroughly  explored. 
This  last  research  is  highly  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  point  to 
the  avenues  which  lead  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  into  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  may  explain  by  what  means  the  transi- 
tion is  made  from  two  regions  to  a  third,  that  to  us  appears  so 
distant  from  them  both.  But  we  forget  that  these  objects  must 
be  much  more  familiar  to  the  author  of  these  experiments  than 
they  can  be  to  us — that  he  cannot  stand  in  need  of  our  exliorU" 
tions,  and  much  less  of  our  instructions.  ' 

.   1 
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Akt.  III.     071  Vaccine  Inoculation.     By  Robert  Willan,  M.D. 
F.  A.  S.     4to.    pp.160.     London,  1806. 


Commentaries  on  the  Lues  Bovilla,  or  Coiv-Pox.  By  Benjamin 
Moseley  M.D.,  Author  ofa  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  8cc. 

..  and  ofa  Treatise  on  Lues  Bovilla,  or  Cow-Pox;  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Chelsea,  Member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  &;c.  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
pp.  260.     London,  1806. 

A  Replij  to  tJie  AnfAvaccinists.  By  James  Moore,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo.  pp.  70.  London, 
1806. 


Observations  on  tlie  'pernicious  Consequences  of  Co'w-Pox  Inocula- 
tion,  contai7iing  many  xvdl  autheiiticated  Cases,  proving  its  ifi- 
securitij  against  the  Small-Pox.  By  Robert  Squirrel,  M.  D. 
Second  Edition.     12mo.     pp.  7l<.     London,  1806. 

TI/Tedical  subjects  ought  in  general,  we  think,  to  be  left  to  the 
-i.Yi  Medical  Journals  ;  but  the  question  as  to  the  elTicacy  of 
vaccination  is  of  such  incalculable  importance,  and  of  such  uni- 
versal interest,  as  to  excuse  a  little  breach  of  privilege.  We  let 
our  lawyers  manage  actions  of  debt  and  of  trespass  as  they  think 
proper,  without  oirr  interference;  but,  when  the  case  touches 
life  or  reputation,  we  insist  upon  being  made  parties  to  the  con- 
sultation, and  naturally  endeavour  at  least  to  understand  the 
grounds  of  the  discussion.  The  question  now  before  us  is  no- 
thing less  than,'  whether  a  discovery  has  actually  been  made,  by 
which  the  lives  o^  forty  thousand  persons  may  be  annually  saved 
in  the  British  islands  alone,  and  double  that  number  protectetl 
from  lengthened  suffering,  deformity,  mutilation  and  incurable: 
infirmity.  This  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  wliich  is  interest- 
ing only  to  the  physiologist  or  the  medical  practitioner:  it  con- 
cerns nearly  every  community  in  the  universe,  and  comes  home 
to  the  condition  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  human  race ; 
since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  there  should  be  one  being 
who  would  not  be  affected  by  its  decision,  cither  in  his  own  pei"- 
son,  or  in  those  of  his  nearest  connexions.  To  the  bulk  of  man- 
k,ind,  wars  and  revolutions  are  things  of  infinitely  less  import- 
imcc;  and  even  to  those  Avho  busy  themselves  in  the  tumult  of 
public  affairs,  it  mxay  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  can  occur 
that  will  command  so  powerful  and  permanent  an  interest,  since 
there  are  i^vn  to  whom  fame  or  freedom  can  be  so  intimately  and 
•TOijstantly  precious,  as  personal  safety  and  domestic  affection-. 
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Every  body  knows,  that  ever  since  Dr.Tenner  proposed  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox,  a  controversy  has 
been  maintained  as  to  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  that  new  inocula- 
tion. This  controversy  has  now  lasted  lor  upwards  of  eight  years } 
in  the  course  of  which  it  has  not  only  given  birth  to  an  infinite 
number  of  publications  of  all  descriptions,  but  has  been  illustrat- 
ed by  a  vast  multitude  of  instances  and  experiments,  from  which 
both  parties  have  attempted  to  draw  conclusions  in  favour  of  their 
own  opinions.  Although  the  subject  is  not  perhaps  entirely  ex- 
hausted, and  the  zeal  of  the  disputants  assures  us  that  it  will  not 
be  prematurely  abandoned,  yet  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  is  evi- 
dence enough  already  produced  to  determine  the  opinion  of  all 
impartial  judges  ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  think  it  right,  that  the 
import  of  that  evidence  should  be  faii-ly  laid  before  the  public,  in 
a  popular  and  concise  form.  It  is  among  the  first  duties  of  those 
who  conduct  a  work  that  has  obtained  an  extensive  circulation, 
to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  may  be  serviceable 
to  mankind,  and  to  consider  the  amusement  of  their  readers,  or 
the  formation  of  their  taste,  as  very  subordinate  objects  to  the 
communication  of  useful  intelligence.  We  have,  therefore,  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  names  of  the  most  recent  pub- 
lications on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  propose,  after  giv- 
ing a  short  view  of  the  discovery  itself,  and  of  the  evils  to  which 
it  professed  to  be  a  remedy,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  result 
of  the  reasonings  and  investigations  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  public  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  fortunately  no  longer  necessary  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  stato 
of  the  original  and  natural  small-pox,  before  any  thing  had  been 
devised  for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  with  which  it  was  attend- 
ed. A  pestilence  it  was,  more  desolating  and  destructive  than 
that  which  nov/  engrosses  the  name;  and,  after  repeatedly  laying 
waste  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  old  world,  proceeded  to 
depopulate  extensive  regions  in  the  new.  With  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  our  long  experience,  and  improved  medical  skill,  the  natu- 
ral small-pox  is  still  fatal,  in  themost  favourable  situations  in  Great 
Britain,  to  more  than  one  in  every  six  who  are  infected.  * 

Inoculation  was  brought  into  use  nearly  one  hundredyears  ago; 
and  a  most  noble  and  blessed  discovery  it  certainly  was,  as  it  put 
it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  diminish  the  hazard  to  which  ha 
was  formerly  subjected,  in  a  most  important  degree.  Of  those 
who  have  the  disorder  naturally,  we  have  already  said,  that  one  is 
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*  See  Dr  Sim's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  th?  Hou$e  of 
Commons,  and  the  papers  delivered  in  by  him. 
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found  lo  die  in  six.  Of  inoculated  patients,  only  one  dies  in  250. 
This  at  least  is  Dr  Wiilan's  calculation  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  is  very  near  the  truth.  In  London,  where  it  ought  to  be 
best  ascertained,  some  eminent  practitioners  have  stated  the  pro- 
portion to  be  so  high  as  1  in  100.  The  zealous  antivaccinists  liave 
denied  it  to  be  greater,  under  judicious  treatment,  than  1  in  1000. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  besides  this  risk  to  life,  the  dis- 
ease, even  unde*  this  mitigated  form,  has  frequently  proved  an  ex- 
citing cause  to  scrophula,  and  other  dreadful  distempers,  and  has 
often  been  attended  with  bhndness  and  deformity. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  notperhaps  to  be  wondered  at,  that  ma- 
ny individuals  hesitated  to  exjiose  their  children  spontaneously  t» 
a  risk  of  such  magnitude,  and  flattered  themselves  that,  by  care- 
fully secluding  them  from  occasions  of  infection,  the  danger  might 
be  smaller  on  the  whole  than  tliat  which  they  would  certainly  en- 
counter in  inoculation.  The  consequence  of  these  impressions, 
independent  of  many  superstitious  antipathies,  was,  inevitably, 
that  inoculation  could  never  be  universallij  adopted  ;  and  the  re- 
sult, however  extraordinary  it  may  at  first  appear,  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  have  been  an  iyicreased  jnortalif^  upon  the  whole, 
in  consequence  of  its  partial  adoption. 

To  explain  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  ino- 
culated small-pox  is  an  injections  disease,  as  well  as  the  natural 
small- pox  ;  and  that  those  who  take  it  naturally  from  an  inocu- 
lated patient,  uniformly  have  it  as  violently  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
fected from  a  case  of  spontaneous  disease  :  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  natural  small-pox  again  in  them.  Now,  if  it  be 
considered  that  se\'eral  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been  an- 
nually inoculated  in  these  kingdoms  for  the  last  fifty  years,  it 
■will  be  easy  to  calculate  the  immense  addition  that  must  have 
been  made  in  that  period  to  the  cases  of  actual  disease,  and 
the  increase  of  natural  small-pox  that  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  this  constant  multiplication  of  the  sources  and  cen- 
tres of  iihrfection.  From  a  calculation  made  by  Dr  Heberden, 
withont  any  view  to  this  question,  it  appears  accordingly,  that 
for  the  last  thirty  years  of  last  century,  there  were  ninety-five 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  London,  out  of  every  thousand  re- 
ported in  the  bills  of  mortality  J  while  the  average  number,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  inoculation,  was  only  seventy  in  every 
thousand.  Another  calculation,  made  upon  two  periods  of 
forty  years  before  and  after  inoculation  was  adopted,  makes  the 
proportion  only  as  eighty-nine  to  seventy-two  ;  but,  whichever 
of  these  we  adopt,  the  increase  of  die  total  mortality  must  appear 
to  be  very  formidable ;  more  especially'  if  it  be  considered  that 
these  calculations  are  made  for  the  case  of  the  metropohs,  where 
the  risk  of  infection,  even  before  the  use  of  inoculation,  must  at 
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all  times  have  been  greater  than  in  the  less  crowded  districts  of 
the  country.  In  a  general  view,  we  may  safely  set  down  the  ad- 
ditional mortality  produced  by  the  pajtial  use  of  this  admirable 
remedy,  at  little  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  vvliole.  Inoculation, 
therefore,  though  in  itself  a  most  precious  and  beneficent  inven- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  of  any  essential  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. Though  many  individuals  have  profited  by  it,  it  has  de- 
strpyed  more  lives,  upon  the  whole,  than  it  has  preserved^  and 
lias  aggravated  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  refused  to  employ 
it,  in  a  greater  degree,  than  it  has  relieved  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  protection.  What  sort  of  an  evil  the  small-pox 
still  is,  in  spite  of  the  vaunted  palliative  of  inoculation,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  forty  thousand  persons  are  supposed 
to  die  of  it  every  year  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  actually  kills 
one  out  of  every  ten  who  enter  the  bills  of  mortality. 

In  such  a  situation,  it  will  be  allowed  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
motive  to  seek  for  some  further  improvement  in  our  mode  of  ma- 
naging this  disease;  and  that  it  was  natural  to  prosecute  with  en- 
thusiasm every  suggestion  which  held  out  a  prospect  of  finally 
disarming  this  cniel  depredator  on  the  lives  and  happiness  of  the 
community.  This  is  what  Dr  Jenner  professes  to  have  done  by 
the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox.  The  best  and  most  authentic 
account  of  his  discoveiy  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  delivered 
by  him  when  examined  in  1802  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
CI  Commons.  For  the  sake  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have 
that  publication  at  hand,  we  shall  now  give  a  short  abstract  of 
this  simple  and  interesting  narrative.  The  first  part  may  be 
given  in  Dr  Jenner's  own  words. 

*  My  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  cow-pox  commenced  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years  ago.  My  attention  to  this  singular  disease  was 
first  excited  by  observing,  that  aniong  those  whom  in  the  country  I 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  inoculate,  many  resisted  every  effort 
to  give  them  the  small-pox.  These  patients  I  found  had  undergone 
a  disease  they  called  the  Cow-pox,  contracted  by  milking  cows  af- 
fected with  a  peculiar  eruption  on  their  teats.  On  inquiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  it  had  been  known  among  the  dairies  time  immemorial, 
and  that  a  vague  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  a  preventive  of  the 
small-pox.  Tliis  opinion  I  found  was,  comparatively,  new  among 
them  ;  for  all  the  older  farmers  declared  they  had  no  such  idea  in 
their  early  days  :  a  circumstance  that  seemed  easily  to  be  accounted 
for,  from  my  knowing  that  the  common  people  were  very  rarely 
inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  till  that  practice  was  rendered  general 
by  the  improved  method  introduced  by  the  Suttons :  so  that  the 
working  people  in  the  dairies  were  seldom  put  to  tlie  test  of  the  pre- 
ventive powers  of  the  cow-pox. ' 

Upon  incjuiry  at  the  medical  practitioner?  in  the  country,  Dr 
Jenner  then  tells  Uis  he  was  at  first  mortified  to  find  that  they  all 
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Agreed  in  holding,  that  cow-pox  was  not  to  be  reh'ed  on  as  a  cer- 
tain preventive  of  small-pox;  and  their  report  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  occurrence  of  small-pox  in  several  persons 
who  were  said  to  have  had  the  cow-pox.  Dr  .Tenner,  however, 
was  not  willing  to  abandon  the  pleasing  prospect  that  had  opened 
to  him,  and  resolved  to  inquire  into  the  matter  more  carefully 
than  any  one  seemed  previously  to  have  thought  of  doing.  The 
first  discovery  he  made  was,  that  the  cow  was  subject  to  a  variety 
of  distinct  eruptions  upon  her  teats,  all  of  which  were  capable 
of  producing  ulceration  on  the  hands  of  the  milkers,  and  passed 
in  the  dairies  by  the  indiscriminate  appellation  of  cow-pox.  Af- 
ter a  short  course  of  observation,  he  was  easily  able  to  distin- 
guish the  true  cow-pox  from  other  accidental  eruptions,  and 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  thus  discovered  the  true  cause  of 
the  apparent  imcertainty  of  a  preventive,  the  powers  of  which 
were  universally  admitted  to  a  certain  extent.  His  hopes,  how- 
ever, were  damped  a  second  time,  when  he  found  that  some 
persons  who  had  been  infected  from  the  genuine  cow-pox,  had, 
nevertheless,  proved  liable  to  variolous  infection,  and  that  one 
was  sometimes  effectually  protected,  when  another  infected  from 
the  same  sore,  proved  liable  to  after  contagion.  By  diligent  and 
continued  observation,  however,  he  was  fortunately  enabled  to 
explain  this  anomaly  also.  He  ascertained,  by  repeated  expe- 
riments, that  when  the  matter  was  taken  from  the  ulcer  or  sore 
on  the  cow,  after  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress,  it  produced  a 
sore  in  the  human  body  of  a  character  altogether  different  from 
that  which  resulted  from  an  earlier  infection,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  disorder  commi^nicated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  case, 
and  before  the  matter  originally  secreted  had  undergone  any 
change  or  decomposition,  that  had  the  power  of  shielding  the 
patient  from  the  infection  of  small-pox. 

Having  brought  his  observations  so  far  to  maturity,  it  occurred 
to  him  to  try  the  experiment  of  propagating  the  disease  by  inocu- 
lation, fii-st  from  the  animal,  and  afterwards  from  one  human  crea- 
ture to  another.  In  the  year  1796,  he  accordingly  inoculated  a 
young  man  from  the  hand  of  a  milker,  who  had  the  distinctive 
symptoms  of  the  genuine  cow-pox,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
that,  when  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  at  the  distance  of  some 
months,  he  completely  resisted  the  contagion.  The  experiment 
was  afterwards  enlarged  ;  and,  after  inoculating  some  hundred 
children,  and  putting  them,  at  different  intervals,  to  the  test  of  a 
Subsequent  inoculation  for  small-pox  without  effect,  he  ventured 
to  communicate  his  discovery  to  the  world  in  a  treatise  published 
in  1798,  which  was  followed  up  the  year  after,  by  a  still  longer 
list  of  experiments  and  observations.  In  these  works,  Dr  .Tenner 
su^^ested,  that  the  disease  itself  probably  was  not  original  in  the 
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animal  from  which  it  took  its  name,  and  that  several  circumstances 
led  him  to  beheve  that  it  originated  from  the  distemper  called  the 
grease  in  the  heels  of  horses,  and  was  communicated  to  tiie  cow 
by  being  milked  by  persons  employed  in  dressing  such  hf.rses. 
1'he  cow-pox  was  uniformly  unknown  in  those  dairies  where  the 
milking  was  performed  by  women  ;  and  in  all  the  instances  in 
which  Dr  Jenner  could  trace  its  introduction,  he  found  that  the 
milkers  had  been  recently  before  in  the  habit  of  handling  horses 
affected  with  the  grease.  This  conjecture,  it  is  said,  lias  since 
been  verified,  by  inoculating  the  cow  from  the  grease  directly, 
which  produced  the  genuine  form  of  the  covv-pox. 

The  first  pubhc  opposition  that  was  made  to  this  discovery, 
^^■as  in  a  publication  of  Dr  Moseley's  in  1798.  In  this  work, 
which  was  entitled,  a  Dissertation  on  Sugar,  the  Doctor  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  introduce  a  violent  philippic  against  the  new 
practice  of  vaccination,  in  which,  as  he  had  no  experience  or  ob?- 
servation  to  found  upon,  he  contents  himself  with  pouring  out  an 
immense  quantity  of  abuse,  in  a  style  of  which  we  shall  by  and  by 
indulge  our  readers  with  a  specimen,  and  summing  up  his  argu- 
ment in  the  following  alarming  interrogation.s.  *  Can  any  person 
isay  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  introducing  a  bestial  humour 
into  the  human  fiame  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  ?  Who  knows, 
besides,  what  ideas  maj  rise  in  the  course  of  time  from  a  bnttal 
fever  having  excited  its  incongruous  impressions  on  the  brain  ? 
Who  knows,  also,  but  that  the  human  character  may  undergo 
i4range  mutations  from  quadrupedan  sympathy,  and  that  some 
juodern  Pasiphae  may  rival  the  fables  of  old  ? ' 

This  delectable  diatribe  was  republished  three  times,  in  different 
forms,  before  it  attracted  any  general  notice  ;  but  the  enemies  of 
the  practice  having  been  extremely  active  in  spreading  alarming 
reports  as  to  its  consequences  among  the  lower  people,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  was  published  in  July  1800. 

'  Many  unfounded  reports  having  been  circulated,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  Public  against  the  Inoculation 
of  the  Cow-Pox,  we,  the  undersigned  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
think  it  our  duty  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  those  persons  ivho  have 
had  the  Cow-Pox  are  perfectlij  secure  from  the  i>ifcction  of  the  Small- 
Pox. — We  a.Iso  declare,  that  the  inoctdated  Coiv-Pox  is  a  much  milder 
and  safer  disease  than  the  inoeul-ated  Small-Pox.  * 

This  certificate  was  signed  with  the  respectable  names  of  Drs 
Baillie,  Lettsom,  Garthshore,  Willan,  Lister,  Vaugban,  and 
Thornton  ;  and  by  those  of  Messrs  Cline,  Abernelhy,  Asldey 
Cooper,  Moore,  and  by  five  and  twenty  other  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  the  first  reputation  in  the  metropolis.  Some  candid 
iind  interesting  discussion,  as  to  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  the 
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disease,  took  place  about  tlie  same  time,  between  Dr  Jenner  and 
Drs  WoodviDe  and  Pearson,  under  whose  superintendance  the 
practice  was  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent.  In  1801,  Mr  Ring 
published  one  thousand  and  forty  chaotic  pages  in  defence  of  the 
new  practice ;  and  in  1802,  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after 
takingthe  evidence  of  Drs  Ash,  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  Blane,  Wood- 
ville,  Baillie,  Pearson,  Heberden,  and  thirty- two  other  practition- 
ers of  the  first  eminence  in  London,  gave  a  report  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  the  new  system.  Out  of  the  forty  persons  examined 
upon  this  occasion,  indeed,  there  were  only  three,  viz.  Dr  Moser 
ley,  Dr  Rowley,  and  Mr  Birch,  who  expressed  any  doubts  of  its 
efficacy  ;  and  at  this  time,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  went  beyond  the  expression  of  doubt ;  all  the  rest  were 
decided  and  confident  in  their  testimony  j  and  Dr  Woodville 
stated,  in  particular,  that,  in  the  last  six  months,  he  had  vaccincd, 
at  the  Small- Pox  Hospital,  7,500  patients,  the  half  of  whom  had 
been  since  inoculated  with  the  small- pox  matter,  without  the 
smallest  effect  being  produced  in  any  one  instance. 

This  ample  and  jiublic  testimony  seemed  for  a  while  to  set  the 
question  at  rest ;  and,  except  in  a  few  obscure  pamphlets,  and 
communications  to  the  medical  journals,  little  was  heard  in  op- 
position to  it,  till  1804,  when  Mr  Goldson  of  Portsmouth  pub- 
lished six  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  after  vaccination,  accom- 
panied with  observations  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  which 
was  now  very  generally  placed  in  the  security  of  the  Jennerian 
inoculation.  These  were  answered  by  Mr  Ring  and  others,  who 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  in  some  of  his  cases,  Mr  Goldson's 
patients  had  not  had  the  genuine  cow-pox  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  in  others,  the}'  had  not  had  the  genuine  small-pox  there- 
after. This  part  of  the  contioversy  was  conducted  with  temper, 
and  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  candour.  In  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  however,  Dr  Moseley  published  his  treatise  on  the  cow-pox, 
in  which  the  ravings  of  Bedlam  seemed  to  be  blended  with  the 
tropes  of  Billingsgate.  Dr  Rowley  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  in  the  same  temper,  with  500  cases  of  *  the  beastly  new 
diseases  produced  from  cow-pox, '  and  attracted  customers,  by 
two  coloured  engravings  at  the  liead  of  his  work,  of  *  the  cow- 
poxed,  ox-faced  boy, '  and  ♦  thecow-poxed,  mangy  girl. '  The 
battle  now  became  general.  The  Reverend  Rowland  Hill  thun- 
dered in  defence  of  vaccination — Dr  Squirrel  leaped  from  his  cage 
upon  the  whole  herd  of  vaccinatois — Mr  Birch  insisted  upon 
stating  his  serious  reasons  for  objecting  to  cow-pox — Drs  Thorn- 
ton and  Lettsom  chanted  paeans  in  its  praise — Mr  Lipscomb 
strutted  forward  with  a  ponderous,  wordy  dissertation  on  lis  fail- 
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lire  and  mischiefs  ;  and  Messrs  Rin<^,  Mcrriman,  and  Blair,  an- 
swered every  body* — and  exasperated  all  their  opponents,  by  their 
intemperance  and  personality.  Charijes  of  murder  nnd  falsehood 
were  interchanged  among  the  disputants,  without  the  smallesit 
ceremony ;  the  medical  journals  foamed  with  the  violence  of  their 
contention;  it  raged  in  hospitals  and  sick-chambers ;  and  pollut- 
ed, with  its  malignity,  the  sanctity  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  convivial  philanthropy. 

In  the  whole  course  of  our  censorial  labours,  we  have  never 
had  occasion  to  contemplate  a  scene  so  disgusting  and  humiliating 
as  is  presented  by  the  greater  part  of  this  controversy ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  virulence  of  political  animosity  or  personal  rival- 
ry cr  revenge  ever  gave  rise,  «imong  tlie  lowest  and  mo.-t  prosti- 
tuted scribblers,  to  so  much  cotirseness,  illibcrality,  violence,  and 
absurdity,  as  is  here  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  sense  and  educa- 
tion, discussing  a  point  of  professional  science  with  a  view  to  the 
good  of  mankind.  At  one  time,  indeed,  we  were  so  ov  rpower- 
ed  and  confounded  by  the  rude  clamour  and  vehement  contradic- 
tions of  the  combatants,  that  we  were  tempted  to  abandon  the 
task  we  had  undertaken,  and  leave  it  to  some  more  athletic  critic 
to  collect  the  few  facts  and  the  little  reasoning  which  could  be 
discerned  in  this  tempest  of  the  medical  world.  We  were  en- 
couraged, however,  to  proceed  by  the  excellent  pamphlet  of  Mr 
Moore,  of  which  we  have  pcrfixed  the  title  to  this  article ;  and, 
after  refreshing  ourselves  with  the  sober  sense  and  accurate  infor- 
mation of  Dr  Willan,  we  at  last  found  courage  to  go  through  Dr 
ISIoseley's  commentaries,  and  the  exquisite  observations  of  Dr 
iSquirrel. 

Before  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the  controversy  Avhich 
has  been  thus  warmly  maintained,  or  endeavouring  to  lead  our 
readers  to  form  any  opinion  from  the  evidence  produced  in  th 
course  of  it,  we  think  it  proper  to  make  one  or  two  general  re- 
marks, ou  what  may  be  called  tlic  external  character  of  the  debate, 
and  on  the  circumstances  which  may  impress  us  with  a  favourable 
or  untavourable  opinion  of  the  respective  disputants,  independent 
of  the  intrinsic  weight  of  their  proofs  and  reasonings.  There  are 
some  cases  which  cannot  be  reached  by  argument  or  evidence,  in 
which  we  must  trust  to  the  decision  or  authority;  and  there  are 
others,- still  more  numerous,  in  which  the  preponderance  of  con- 
iiicting  authorities  must  be  determined  by  what  we  can  learn  of 
the  character  and  motives  of  those  who  bring  them  forward. 

Now,  the  first  circumstance  which  seems  calculated  to  make 
an  indelible  impression  upon  an  ordinary  mind,  in  a  question  of 
any  difficulty,  is  where  there  is  a  decided  majority  of  com- 
petent judges  in  favour  of  one  side  of  it.     In  any  disputable  point 
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of  law  or  medicine,  most  people  would  be  pretty  well  satisfied 
with  an  opinion  adhered  to  by  nine  tenths  of  the  profession ;  and, 
imputing  the  dissentient  of  a  small  minority  to  caprice  or  igno- 
rance, would  probably  never  think  it  worth  while  to^  make  any 
further  inquiry.  Now,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  vaccination  will 
not  deny,  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  medical  world  are  de- 
cidedly and  zealously  in  favour  of  it ;  and  that  all  their  demon- 
strations of  its  dangers  and  terrors  have  been  insufficient  to  con- 
vert a  single  one  ot  their  brethren  from  so  damnable  and  danger- 
ous a  hei'esy. 

But  testimonies,  it  may  be  said,  should  be  weighed,  and  not 
numbered  ;  and  a  few  judicbus  voices  should  outweigh  *  a  whole 
theatre  '  of  others.  Here,  again,  we  are  afraid  the  vaccinators 
will  have  a  splendid  and  indisputable  triumph.  The  only  physi- 
cians, we  think,  that  have  publicly  combated  the  doctrines  of  Dr 
Jenner,  are  Drs  Moseley,  Rowley,  and  Squirrel.  Now,  without 
intending  the  least  disparagement  to  those  three  ingenious  gentle- 
men, we  certainly  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether  they  stand 
quite  so  high  in  the  public  opinion  as  some  of  those  to  whom 
they  have  opposed  themselves,  or  even  whether  an  opinion  sign- 
ed by  all  three  would  have  so  much  weight,  with  competent  judg- 
es, as  the  single  judsement  of  Baillie,  Heberden,  Wilian,  Far- 
quhar,  Pearson,  or  Vaughan.  As  for  the  authority  due  to  Messrs 
Birch,  Rogers,  and  Lipscomb,  we  should  humbly  conceive  that 
it  might  be  fully  balanced  by  that  of  Cline,  Abernethy,  Ashley 
Cooper,  and  Home.  If  the  mere  mention  of  these  names  were 
hot  sufficient  to  decide  the  question  of  authority,  it  would  be  easy 
for  us  to  match  each  of  the  antivaccinists  with  at  least  ten  London 
practitioners  of  higher  name  than  himself,  and  of  learning  and 
opportunities  as  unquestionably  superior.  We  confine  the  paral- 
lel to  London,  to  give  the  antivaccinists  all  the  advantage  in  our 
power ;  for,  in  the  countiy  at  large,  we  believe,  they  have  not 
one  respectable  practitioner  on  their  side  in  five  hundred.  .  In  this 
great  seat  and  school  of  medicine,  we  are  assured,  they  are  without 
Si  single  public  adherent.  If  the  question  is  to  be  settled  by  autho- 
rity, therefore, — by  the  number  or  the  respectability  of  those  who 
liave  taken  part  in  it,  the  antivaccinists  can  have  no  pretension  to 
be  listened  to.  If  a  clear  opinion  be  given  by  all  the  leading 
counsel  at  the  Bar,  and  an  unanimous  judgment  be  pronounced  in 
conformity  to  it  by  the  twelve  Judges  of  the  land,  what  should 
we  say  of  a  few  Old  Bailey  ])leaders  and  jobbing  attorneys,  v/ho 
should  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  an  opposite  conclusion  ? 

But  eminent  men  may  have  interests  and  passions  as  well  as 
other  persons,  and  these  may  bias  their  judgments,  or  suborn  their 
testimony  i  and  it  is  right  that  a  popular  appeal  should  be  allow- 
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ed,  to  control  or  expose  those  who  might  otherwise  overbear 
every  thing  by  their  combination.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  very 
important  consideration  j  and  it  may  help  to  explain  some  things 
that  would  otherwise  appear  very  unaccountable  in  this  contro- 
versy J  though,  we  are  afraid,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
antivaccinists.  It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  the  small- 
pox has,  for  a  very  long  period,  been  the  most  lucrative  of  all 
diseases  to  the  medical  faculty  in  general,  and  that,  whatever 
benefit  the  world  at  large  might  derive  from  its  extirpation,  the 
consequences,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  be  extremely 
unfavourable  to  them.  This  has  not  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Dr 
Willan,  when,  probably  with  a  view  to  abate  the  rancour  of  the 
antivaccinists,  he  recommends  that  the  inoculation  and  subse- 
quent cure  of  the  patient  should  always  be  left  to  a  regular  prac- 
titioner ;  and  adds,  *  that  indeed  they  deserve  their  reward, 
since,  by  adopting  and  encouraging  the  new  practice,  they  aban- 
don what  has  for  centuries  been  the  most  lucrative  part  of  their 
profession. '  Of  the  light  which  this  observation  throws  upon 
the  management  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  influence  which  it 
ought  to  have  with  us  in  judging  of  the  argument  before  us,  we 
think  it  better  to  speak  in  Mr  Moore's  words,  than  in  our  own. 

*  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, '  he  observes,  *  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, there  was  superadded  to  the  general  tendency  of  doctors  to 
ditfer,  a  particular  motive,  which  rarely  fails  of  having  that  eifect 
upon  all  mankind.  Small-pox  was  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  income  of  every  medical  practitioner ;  insomuch,  that 
neither  physicians  nor  surgeons  would  abandon  this  disease  to  the 
management  of  the  other.  The  physician  claimed  it  as  a  contagious 
fever,  and  therefore  a  medical  case  ;  but  as  the  surgeon  was  the  in- 
oculator,  he  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  the  profits  of  the  subse- 
quent treatment.  While  each  was  eager  for  the  whole,  it  v/as  hard- 
ly to  be  expected,  that  a  plan  to  take  it  from  both,  would  be  kindly 
received  by  either. 

'  Jenner's  discovery  was  a  touchstone,  to  detect  what  proportion 
of  selfishness  alloyed  the  human  heart.  It  was  calculated  to  make 
known,  whether  the  scenes  of  misery,  whicli  medical  men  are  com- 
pelled to  witness,  blunt  their  feelings.  The  result  has  certainly  re- 
flected distinguished  honour  on  the  Faculty ;  for  the  plan  to  exter- 
minate the  small-pox,  has  been  zealously  adopted  by  the  medical  men 
of  every  part  of  the  world  which  it  has  reached.  There  are,  how- 
ever, and  I  acknowledge  it  with  reluctance,  a  few  practitioners, 
who  must  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  praise  thus  acquired 
by  the  majority. '     p.  4.  5. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  great  multitude  of  learned  and  judi- 
cious men,  who  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  practice,  have 
done  so  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  pecuniary  interest,  to 
their  known  dislike  of  rashness  and  innovation,  and  to  that  natu- 
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ral  jealousy  with  which  they  must  at  first  liavc  regarded  a  disco- 
very so  simple  and  important,  in  tlie  merit  of  which  they  could 
claim  no  share.  The  few  who  have  opposed  vaccination,  liave 
acted,  it  must  be  admitted,  exactly  as  those  principles,  with  which 
the  others  had  to  struggle,  would  have  induced  them  to  act  j  and, 
in  estimating  their  comparative  authority,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
impute  something  to  the  operation  of  such  powerful  agents.  We 
are  unwilling  to  urge  this  consideration  very  far  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  forgotten,  when  prejudice  and  bias  are  spoken  of,  that  the  me- 
dical advocates  for  vaccination  give  their  testimony  in  opposition 
to  their  own  interest  and  vanity,  and  that  its  opponents  give 
theirs  in  conlbrmity  to  the  dictates  of  those  principles. 

There  is  still  one  general  observation  to  be  made  on  the  history 
and  complexion  of  this  debate,  which  we  are  afraid  will  go  as  far 
to  discredit  the  arguments  of  the  antivaccinists,  as  any  which  have 
now  been  suggested.  Almost  all  those  who  now  oppose  the  prac- 
tice of  vaccination,  and  insist  upon  the  proofs  of  its  failure  and 
mischievous  effects,  opposed  it  with  equal  vehemence  and  confi- 
dence, before  they  pretended  to  have  heard  of  its  failure  or  bad 
consequences  at  all.  Dr  Mosele}',  of  whose  language  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  1798,  the  reader  has  already  had  a  specimen,  has  him- 
self stated  that  his  opposition  to  it  was  founded  at  that  time  '  on 
the  basis  of  theory  ; '  and,  two  years  after  he  had  three  times  re- 
printed that  miserable  specimen  of  scurrilous  buffoonery,  he  in- 
formed the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  did 
not  himself  know  of  any  instance  in  which  it  had  either  failed  to 
prevent  small-pox,  or  been  followed  by  constitutional  diseases,  al- 
though he  had  heard  of  some  such  things  from  perstms,  none 
of  whom  he  could  then  recollect,  or  mention  to  tlie  Committee. 
Mr  Birch  makes  very  nearly  the  same  statement.  Thus,  we  find 
Dr  Moseley,  in  1798,  as  full  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  vac- 
cination, as  he  is  at  this  moment,  though  it  is  certain  that  at  that 
time  he  had  neither  read  nor  seen  any  thing  that  was  not  decided- 
ly in  its  favour.  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  disposition  to  op- 
pose, before  there  were  any  grounds  for  opposition,  does  not  indi- 
cate a  very  liberal  or  impartial  disposition  in  an  observer;  and  na- 
turally disposes  us  to  regard  with  some  suspicion  the  evidence 
\vhich  he  may  afterwards  bring  forward  in  support  of  his  precon- 
ceived antipathies.  An  avowed  enemy  is  rejected  as  a  witness  in 
every  court  of  lawj  but  if  it  appears  that  he  is  not  only  hostile, 
but  necessarily  ignorant,  vre  may  well  ask  what  weight  can  be 
given  to  his  testhnony  in  opposition  to  that  of  impartial  persons 
who  must  have  known  much  more  of  the  circumstances.  We 
are  glad,  upon  this  subject,  to  avail  oursehcs  once  more  of  Mr 
Moore's  excellent  observations, 
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~  •  If  vaccination  frequently  fails,  and  occasions  miserable  conse- 
quences, these  disappointments  and  disasters  onght  naturally  to  occur 
most  frequently  to  those  who  have  vaccinated  the  greatest  numbers  ; 
and  repeated  mortifications  and  reproaches  would  naturally  excite  so 
much  vexation,  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  practice.  But,  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  those  who  have  vaccinated  the  most  ex- 
tensively, persist  in  recommending  it  with  the  same  zeal  as  ever ; 
their  infatuation  continues,  thougli  in  other  respects  they  are  men  of 
distinguished  good  sense,  and  good  nature. 

'  Who  then  are  those,  who  meet  witli  the  unlucky  failures,  and 
wretched  effects  of  vaccination  ?  The  very  persons  who  opposed  the 
practice  before  anyfiiilures  could  have  existed;  and  when  every  known 
fact  was  favourable.  They  decried  vaccination,  from  its  commence- 
ment, among  all  their  acquaintances;  they  never  adopted  it,  and  con- 
sequently have  seen  little  of  the  practice ;  yet  it  unaccountably  happens, 
that  all  the  unsuccessful  cases  fall  under  their  observation.  '    p.  15,  16. 

There  is  but  one  other  criterion  to  which  we  wish  to  appeal, 
before  entering  with  our  readers  upon  the  precise  points  that  are 
at  issue  between  thesedisputants.  All  the  presumptions  are  against 
Dr  Moseley  and  his  adherents.  His  opponents  are  confessedly 
many,  and  learned,  and  judicious  ;  and  as  he  differs  from  their 
concurring  opinion,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  he  is  not  judi- 
cious and  learned,  and  that  he  cannot  be  safely  relied  on  as  an 
accurate  observer,  a  sagacious  expounder,  or  a  correct  reporter 
of  the  phenomena.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  inference 
may  be  erroneous ; — Dr  Moseley  and  his  friends  may  be  persons 
of  transcendent  genius  and  exemplary  candour.  Reputation  may 
be  unmerited,  and  multitudes  may  be  deceived.  If  the  opposcrs 
of  vaccination  give  indisputable  proofs  of  superior  talents  and  bet- 
ter temper  than  their  adversaries,  there  will  be  a  certain  presump- 
tion in  favour  of  their  conclusions,  from  the  admitted  character 
of  the  men,  independent  of  the  reasons  which  they  may  urge  in 
their  support.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  from  their  writings,  it  be 
manifest  that  they  are  men  of  weak  and  imcullivated  understand- 
ing; that  their  passions  are  vehement,  and  their  judgment  in- 
firm ;  that  they  are  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  first  rules  of  rea- 
isoning,  and  incapable  of  stating  their  opinions  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage, it  probably  will  not  appear  too  much  to  aflirm,  that  they 
fire  entitled  to  little  credit,  in  a  controversy  which  confessedly  re- 
(i[uires  much  accuracy  of  discrimination,  much  nice  observation, 
and  patient  and  persevering  research.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
reader  to  lay  the  statements  of  the  parties  before  him  without 
making  him  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  their  character.  We 
shall  venture,  therefore,  to  present  him  with  a  ^evf  extracts  from 
the  most  recent  and  most  vaunted  compositions  of  the  antivac- 
jfinists,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself  what  manner  of  men  they 
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are  that  have  set  themselves  thus  boldly  against  the  opinion  of 
their  most  celebrated  brethren. 

Of  this  sect,  Dr  Moseley  is  the  great  champion,  and  perhaps 
the  founder.  Our  readers  may  take  the  following  specimen  of 
this  learned  person's  temper,  modesty,  and  taste  in  composition. 

*  It  is  a  lamentable  reflection,  that  men  of  learning  should  have 
joined  in  xh\s  diabolical  conspiracy.  But  much  more  lamentable  is  the 
reflection,  that  such  men  should  persevere  in  It ; — wish  to  remain  in 
mental  bondage; — and  be  as  eager  in  retaining  this  slavery  of  thought, 
as  those  illiterate  and  ignorant  cow-pox  pamphleteers  are,  who  have 
so  pestered  the  public. 

*  Driven  from  post  to  post,  they  still  struggle  for  existence ;  and, 
■with  worm-like  tenacity  of  life,  they  seem  determined  to  expire  in  the 
last  expedient. 

*  From  this  cow-pox  medley  of  weak  philosophers,  and  strong Jbolsy 
the  world  will  form  some  estimate  of  the  state  of  physic  in  England. 

*  The  medical  tribe  in  London,  must  be  viewed  in  an  extraordinary 
light  by  people  of  understanding,  when  they  see  what  havock  Dr 
Jenner  and  his  cow  have  made  in  their  intellects. 

*  Their  wild  rhapsodies,  and  devotions  for  these  authors  of  their 
distraction,  were  never  equalled  without  the  walls  of  a  Pagan  temple. 

*  One  bewildered  soul,  starting  in  his  phrenzy,  vows  that  "  the 
sweet  Influence  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  bands  of  Orion,  "  are  nothing 
but  Jennerian  pustules ; — then  decorates  Vaccina  with  moons  and 
stars, — worships  the  divine  Beast  in  Pythagorean  relationship, — sends 
her  to  the  Heavens  as  a  Constellation, — and  swears  he  will  have  a 
Cow  instead  of  a  Bull  in  the  Zodiac. 

*  Another  CM/-/^?"oa/,  Smithjield  seder  at,  drags  Vaccina  to  the  slaugh- 
ter-house ;  and  in  carnivorous  hymns,  sings  tlie  praises  of  her  divisi^ 
bility  on  the  shambles,  in  beef-steaks,  rounds,  and  surloins, —  like  a 
savage  of  New  Zealand. 

*  But  these  ravers  are  not  the  men  who  alone  have  carried  the 
cow-pox  disastrous  practice  Into  its  widely  extended  effect.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  men,  from  whom  the  public  will,  in  due  time,  expect 
retribution. 

*  The  culprits  who  keep  out  of  sight,  and  prompt  the  mischief,  and 
have  not  honour  enough  to  renounce,  nor  courage  enough  openly  to  de- 
fend  their  conduct,  will  not  be  forgotten.  '    Moseley's  Pref.  p.  xiii,  xiv. 

It  will  be  rernenibered,  that  Dr  Benjamin  Moseley  is  here 
speaking  of  such  men  as  Baillie,  Farquhar,  Heberden,  Chne, 
Cooper,  and  Aberncthy,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  practising 
physicians  in  London,  with  the  exception  of  his  facetious  friend 
Dr  Squirrel.  After  this,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  to  find  him  ex- 
claiming, that, '  the  evasions  and  base  subterfuges  which  have  been 
resortecl  to,  to  support  this  wicked  project,  equal  in  depravity  the 
blackest  page  in  the  history  of  n^an. '     Of  his  pleasantry  andrea- 
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soning  powers,  we  meet  with  the  following  example  at  the  second 
page  of  his  commentary. 

'  Tlie  public  can  now  discern  the  "  darkness  visible"  in  which 
they  have  been  enveloped.  They  can  discover  a  Cow  Poxer  from 
another  man ;  and  can  determine  that,  though  a  Cow  Poxer  may  be 
an  human  being,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  rational. 

*  Cow  Poxers  have  gone  a  great  way,  to  prove  that  man  is  not  en- 
dowed with  reason  ;  and  that,  though  he  may  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing, and  sometimes  addicted  to,  rational  pursuits,  yet  the  source 
thereof  is  not  radical,  nor  always  present  in  his  composition. 

'  It  appears  by  their  philosophy,  that  the  brain  of  man  is  not  the 
proper  bed  of  that  numen  in  which  reflection  and  forethought  repose, 
and  cogitate  on  the  fitness,  and  consequence  of  his  actions. 

*  Reason,  it  seeins,  is  only  a  momentary  right  way  of  thinking ; 
which,  in  the  absence  of  caprice,  comes  and  passesaway  like  a  thief; 
or  a  shadow  ;  or  a  lucid  interval  of  sense  in  the  head  of  a  Cosv  Poxer, 

*  Reasnn,  they  say,  and  say  rightly,  gives  no  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
itessor  ;  and  generally  pain  to  others.  Besides,  they  find  it  is  desti- 
tute of  the  comfortable  sodality  of  folly  ; — that  contagious  felicity,  in 
which  one  fool  makes  many. 

*  The  public  have  admitted,  since  this  new  light  has  "  purged 
their  visual  ray  " — that  I  had  a  genuine,  and  not  a  spurious  paroxysm 
of  reason,  about  the  autumnal  equinox  of  the  year  1798  : — brought 
on  by  reading  Dr  Jenner's  first  publication  on  the  Cow  Pox. 

*  In  this  paroxysm,  I  denounced  the  people  of  England,  en  masse^ 
for  being  Cow  Pox  mad. 

*  Part  of  its  effects  are  known  ;  and  part  to  be  related  ; — which  is 
the  purport  of  this  dissertation. '     p.  2,  3. 

After  narrating  a  nonsensical  and  de-^^picable  story  of  a  patient 
vaccinated  by  the  Reverend  Rowland  Hill,  who  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  afterwards  into  ulcers,  whicli  were  followed  by  patch- 
es of  hair,  "  some  of  it  very  like  cows'  hair  !  "  he  breaks  out  into 
the  following  rhapsody  of  low  and  miserable  buffoonery,  which 
we  really  believe  is  unequalled  for  duliiess  and  vulgarity  by  any 
thing  that  ever  issued  from  Grub  Street. 

*  Rowland  Hill  may  tell  people  there  is  no  harm  in  a  shaggj  skin ; 
and  may  say  the  heart  of  Aristornenes  w.is  hairy  ;  and  that  he  was  not 
the  worse  for  it.  So  the  fact  certainly  was.  But  then  he  never  had 
the  Cow  Pox.  Besides,  the  case  is  not  similar  in  other  respects.  A- 
ristomenes  was  an  Athenian  general ;  this  poor  child  is  not  an  Athe- 
nian general. 

'  Rowland  Hill  may  also  say,  Esau  was  hairy  all  over,  and  that  he 
was  not  the  worse  for  it.  Here  again  Rowland  Hill  will  be  wrong. 
For  it  is  well  known  to  people  whoreadthe  Scriptures,  that  it  was  from 
the  circumstance  of  Esau's  having  an  hairy  skin,  that  his  cunning  mo- 
ther was  enabled  to  make  his  brother  Jacob  cheat  him  out  of  his  fa- 
ther's blessing. 
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*  Perhaps  Rowland  Hill  thinks  there  is  no  blessing  but  his  own  worth 
a  farthing.  I  think  differently.  Let  Iiim  consider  the  loss  of  power 
and  propertj'^  which  Esau  sustained  from  his  hairy  skin,  and  ask  him- 
self if  he  should  have  liked  it. 

*  This  is  not  all  the  above  child's  misery.  He  has  had  a  constant 
vaccine  diarrhoea  upon  him  ever  since  he  had  the  Cow-Pox;  and  his 
food  runs  through  him  involuntarily.  *     p.  55,  56. 

This  is  sufficiently  commiserable  ;  but  if  we  would  *  sound  the 
very  base  string  of  humility, '  we  must  turn  to  the  Doctor's  se- 
parate chapters  addressed  to  the  said  Reverend  Rowland  Hill ; 
the  first  of  which  begins  in  this  manner. 

*  Rowland, — I  bought  your  phamphlet,  entitled,  "  CoivpocJc  Inocu- 
lation Vindicated  ;  "  dated  the  25th  of  March  1806. 

*  I  paid  a  shilling  for  it.  Rowland, — it  is  not  dear.  The  same 
quantity  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  impudence,  could  not  have  been 
bought  for  twice  the  money  of  any  other  cow-poxer, — from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Mississippi. '     p.  189. 

We  are  almost  ashamed  to  pollute  our  page  with  the  trash 
that  follows  ;  but  Dr  Moseley  is  cried  up  by  the  antivaccinists  as 
a  man  of  infinite  wit  and  genius  ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  his 
pretensions  public.  After  introducing  a  paltry  piece  of  buffoon- 
ery in  a  supposed  dialogue  between  Mr  Hill  and  a  Lady,  the  re- 
verend vaccinator  is  made  to  conclude  as  follows. 

*  Rowland.  "  And  well  you  may.  Madam,  I  tell  you  her  very 
dung  is  a  fine  poultice  for  horses'  feet,  and  greasy  heels.  Kings  and 
princes  eat  it,  by  way  of  mustard ;  and  Dr  Moseley  knows  it,  if  he 
were  candid  enough  to  confess  it.  " 

*  Rowland, — I  do  confess  it.  You  are  very  right.  Truth  some- 
times surprises  me,  but  never  offends  me.  I  have  seen  many  kings 
and  princes  eat  voraciously  of  this  cow-pox  mustard.  Try  it,  Row- 
land ;  and  you  will  never  eat  Durham  mustard  again.  I  will  give  you 
the  receipt  for  making  it,  from  a  work  of  the  highest  authority. 

*  Mind,  Rowland. 

"  Take  the  finest  part  of  the  filth  in  the  guts  of  the  cow,  and  sea- 
son it  with  salt  and  pepper.     Mix  the  ingredients  well  together.  " 

*  I  know  my  credit  has  long  stood  very  low  with  cow-poxers  ;  but 
I  hope  this  will  raise  it ;  and,  as  a  further  confirmation  of  your  cor- 
rectness, I  refer  scrupulous  readers  to  the  learned  work  itself;  where 
they  will  not  only  find  the  above  receipt,  but  the  following  interesting 
remarks  on  it. 

*  This  Mustard,  made  with  cow-dung,  is  reckoned  a  most  curious 
sauce  by  the  Ethiopians, — mind,  Rowland — by  the  ^Ethiopians  ; — 
and  they  call  it  Mania.  But  only  princes,  and  very  great  persons, 
can  attain  this  royal  dish  ;  because  it  requires  much  pepper,  which 
all  men  have  not. 

*  Mind,  Rowland.  It  requires  mucli  pepper  ;  an  article,  luckily 
for  Cow-Poxers,  not  dear  in  England. '     p.  193—200, 
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Poor  Dr  Moscley  ! — Yet  this  is  the  gentleman  wlio  complains 
(p.  182.  3.)  of  '  the  rude  expressions  '  of  Dr  Thornton,  and  of 
those  *  violations  of  decorum  which  communicate  so  much  aspe- 
rity to  discussion, '  and  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  Mr  llill 
(p.  225.)  that  '  his  languaojeis  licentious,  gross,  ungentlemanlikc, 
and  highly  reprehensible. ' 

Dr  Rowley  writes  worse,  if  possible,  than  Dr  Moseley  ;  and 
does  not  reason  any  better.  He  agrees  with  him  in  thinking  all 
the  advocates  for  vaccination  *  raving  mad  j '  and  is  almost  as  elo- 
(juent  in  descanting  on  '  the  horrid,  filthy,  heasthj  diseases  which 
they  have  nefariously  introduced  among  mankind. '  He  is  pleas- 
ed also  to  say,  that  *  small- pox  is  a  visitation  of  God;  but  the 
cow-pox  is  })roduccd  by  presumptuous  and  impious  man.  The 
former,  heaven  ordained  ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  a  daring  and 
profane  violation  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  heaven  seems  daily  to 
justify  this  supposition,  from  the  dreadful  calamities  cow-pox  has 
occasioned.  *  He  afterwards  quotes  a  text  in  support  of  this  pi- 
ous opinion,  which  is  too  indelicate  even  to  be  referred  to;  and 
then  seriously  proposes  it  *  as  a  question  to  be  considered  by  the 
learned  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Whether  it  be  not  im- 
pious and  profane,  to  imest  out  of  the  handa  of  the  Almighty  the 
divine  disjyensations  of  Providence  ?  '  That  these  passages  are  not 
culled,  with  any  malignant  skill,  from  the  Doctor's  publication, 
but  are  really  taken  at  random,  as  fair  specimens  of  his  writing, 
our  readers  may  perhaps  be  more  inclined  to  believe,  after  perus- 
ing the  following  entire  paragraph,  which  contains  the  whole  of 
his  argument  against  the  possibility  of  exterminating  small-pox. 
It  appears  at  the  16th  page  of  his  book,  with  this  regular  title. 
*  Small-jjox  not  exterminated,  but  at  this  moment  epidemic^  and 
never  can  be  exterminated  by  vain  man. 

*  The  smalhpox,  in  1805,  is,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing  this  work, 
epidemic  in  various  parts  of  London,  and  It  must  be  always  epidemic  at 
certain  seasons,  unless  the  vaccinators  have  more  power  than  the  Al- 
mighty God  himself;  unless  they  be  blasphemous  enough  to  suppose 
human  weakness  can  oppose  tlie  divine  ordinance  of  God,  the  Crea- 
tor of  man,  and  all  beings.  I  have  lately  had  under  my  care  some  of 
the  worst  species  of  malignant  srnall-pox  ever  seen,  even  after  vaccina- 
tion, in  our  small-pox  wards  at  the  St  Mary  le-Bcme  Infirmary,  which 
many  of  the  faculty  have  seen.  The  mode  of  treatment,  by  mixtures 
of  bark  and  vitriolic  acid,  with  the  comparative  view  of  cow-pox  and 
small-pox  inoculation,  was  read  by  me  before  the  Honourable  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  deputed  to  examine  cow-pox  ino- 
culation; the  paper  was  delivered  to  the  Honourable  Committee,  and, 
as  I  understood,  was  to  form  part  of  the  Report,  but,  for  what  reason 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  never  appeared.  This  requires  some  future 
explanation  ;  for,  what  I  did  read  and  say,  is  for  the  most  part  sup- 
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pressed  ;  and  what  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  say,  has  been,  through 
some  error,  published,  as  the  original  paper  in  my  possession  fully 
proves.     It  appears  then,  that  extermination  is  impossible. '     p.  16. 

In  this  exquisite  piece  of  ratiocination,  Dr  Rowley  first  of  all 
asserts,  that  God  Almij^hty  cannot  prevent  the  small- pox;  he 
next  alleges,  that  the  House  of  Commons  garbled  his  evidence ; 
and  from  these  curious  premises,  he  draws  this  logical  conclu- 
sion, that  the  extermination  of  the  small-pox  is  impossible !  We 
can  safely  assure  our  readers  that  the  rest  of  his  reasonings  are 
constructed  in  the  very  same  manner. 

Dr  Squirrel's  book,  however,  is  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
whole.  We  will  venture  to  say,  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  bold 
assertion,  that  there  never  was  any  thing  so  ill-written,  or  so 
vulgar  and  absurd,  produced  before,  by  a  person  entitling  him- 
self a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  There  is  a  certain  nimbleness  and 
agility  about  him,  however,  which  keeps  us  in  good  humour,  and 
he  whisks  about  with  such  a  self-satisfied  springiness  and  activity, 
that  it  is  really  enlivening  to  look  on  him.  In  an  unauthorised 
address  to  the  King,  he  assures  him  that  the  practice  of  vacci-  , 
nation  *  has  undermined  the  health,  and  destroyed  more  lives  of 
the  most  innocent  and  infantile  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  than 
can  well  be  imagined. '  He  then  proceeds  to  the  display  of  his  rea- 
soning faculties  in  the  following  profound  and  eloquent  paragraph. 

*  The  cow-pox  is  unnatural  to  the  human  frame  ;  and  whatever  o- 
perates  <^ontrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  can  seldom  boast  of  long  inhe- 
ritance ;  for  nature  detests  an  enemy  as  well  as  abhors  a  vacuum,  and 
she  endeavours  with  as  strong  efforts  to  destroy  the  one  as  to  fill  up 
the  other.  Providence  never  intended  that  the  vaccine  disease  should 
affect  the  human  race,  else  why  had  it  not,  before  this  time,  visited 
the  inhabitants  of  ths  globe  ?  Notwithstanding  this,  the  vaccine  virus 
has  been  forced  into  the  blood  by  the  manufacturing  hand  of  man,  and 
supported,  not  by  science  or  reason,  but  by  conjecture  and  folly  only, 
with  a  pretence  of  its  exterminating  the  small-pox,  from  the  face  of 
tlie  earth,  and  producing  a  much  milder  disease  than  the  variolous  in- 
oculation ;  yet,  after  these  bold  and  unqualified  assertions,  the  natural 
infection  has  exerted  its  own  right,  and  the  small-pox,  subsequent  to 
vaccination,  has  made  its  appearance  ;  for  "  nature  will  be  nature 
still :  "  hence  the  puerility  and  the  impropriety  of  such  a  conduct, 
viz.  of  introducing  vaccination,  with  a  boasted  intention  not  only  to 
supplant,  but  also  to  change  and  alter,  and,  in  short,  to  pervert  the  esta- 
blished law  of  nature.  The  law  of  God  prohibits  tlie  practice ;  the  law 
of  man,  and  the  law  of  nature,  loudly  exclaim  against  it. '     p.  iii.  iv. 

After  this,  he  complains  bitterly  of  Parliament  for  voting  a 
reward  to  Dr  Jenner  *  for  introdueing  the  cow-pox  virus  into  the 
vital  fluid  of  the  helpless  infants  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  j '  and 
ends  with  supplicating  that  exalted  personage  *  to  prohibit  the 
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destructive  practice  of  vaccine  inoculation  throughout  his  domi- 
nions. ' 

In  the  book  itself,  we  have  the  old  cry  about  liorrid,  filthy, 
heasili/  diseases  ;  a  positive  assertion,  that  the  grease  in  horses  is 
the  scrophula  ;  a  proposal  to  put  all  the  infant.s  that  have  been 
vaccinated  through  a  course  of  mercury  ;  and  an  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  a  book  called  '  Maxims  of  Health, '  and  a  medi- 
cine called  *  Tonic  Powders;'  both  compounded  by,  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of,  the  said  Dr  Squirrel.  He  also  threatens  to  prose- 
cute Mr  Moore  for  having  written  contemptuously  of  him  j  and 
very  wittily  recommends  his  pov/ders  to  another  antagonist,  in  the 
following  smart  sentence. 

'  They  lessen  irritability,  correct  and  evacuate  vitiated  humours, 
and  have  a  great  tendency  to  cool  and  diminish  the  fury  of  the  brain, 
by  which  means  they  will  induce  a  conduct  of  reason  and  consisten- 
cy;  and,  as  they  have  a  power  to  remove  nervous  symptoms,  especi- 
ally deception  and  cowardice,  they  come  particularly  well  recom- 
mended to  Aculeus.  ' 

Such  are  the  three  graduated  champions  who  have  openly  taken 
the  field  against  the  patrons  of  vaccination,  and  boldly  challenged 
the  rest  of  the  medical  world  to  defend  that  abominable  practice 
against  them.  It  would  be  injustice  to  Messrs  Goldson  and  Birch 
to  confound  them  with  this  triad  of  Doctors,  whom  they  have 
submitted  to  follow  in  this  contest.  They  both  write,  especially 
the  former,  like  men  of  some  sense  and  moderation  ;  and  we  en- 
tertain good  hopes  of  seeing  them  converted  from  their  present 
heresy  to  the  faith  of  the  majority  of  their  brethren.  They  nei- 
ther of  them  join  in  the  absurd  clamours  of  the  genuine  antivac- 
cinists  J  but,  admitting  the  greater  part  of  what  the  advocates  for 
the  new  practice  have  asseited,  they  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  which  we  shall  proceed 
to  say  something  immediately.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  sure- 
ly be  permitted  to  observe,  that  from  the  specimens  we  have  al- 
ready seen  of  the  talents  and  disposition  of  the  antivaccinists, 
there  would  be  some  reason  to  wonder  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
they  had  discovered  a  truth  \idiich  had  escaped  the  researches  of 
the  rest  of  the  medical  world. 

The  controversy  which  has  engendered  all  this  virulence  and 
absurdity,  resolves  itself,  when  strictly  considered,  into  a  few 
distinct  points  of  inqniry.  The  practical  question  is,  sim|)ly, 
Whether  vaccination  ought  to  be  adopted  in  preference  to  ino- 
culation with  small- pox  ?  and  this  question  can  only  be  decided. 
It  IS  evident,  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  vaccination  and  small-pox  inoculation. 

The  great  advantage  of  small-pox  inoculation  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents certainly,  or  ahuost  certainlv,  the  recurrence  of  that  dis- 
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order,  and  that  it  is,  in  general,  infinitely  milder  than  the  natural 
form  of  the  disease.  Its  disadvantages  are,  partly,  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  hazard,  both  to  life  and  to  tlie  general 
constitution;  and  that,  being  an  infectious  disease,  its  partial  ad- 
option exposes  greater  numbers  to  the  natural  malady,  ihan 
>\ould  otherwise  fall  in  the  way  of  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
circumstance,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  total  mortality  by 
small-pox  has  increased  nearly  one  fourth  since  the  practice  of 
inoculation  became  general. 

The  advantages  of  vaccination,  according  to  the  report  of  its 
advocates,  are,  1.  That  the  disease  which  it  communicates  is  not 
in  any  degree  infectious  ;  2.  That  it  is  as  effectual  a  preventive 
of  small-pox  as  the  old  inoculation  ;  and,  3.  That  it  produces  a 
disease  infinitely  milder,  and  less  hazardous,  than  arose  from  the 
former  practice. 

Of  these  three  invaluable  properties  ascribed  to  cow-pox  by  its 
admirers,  theyfrs/  is  unequivocally  admitted  b}'  its  opponents  :  — 
the  disease  is  universally  allowed  not  to  be  infectious.  If  there 
be  any  ground  for  ascribing  the  other  properties  to  it,  this  alone 
must  be  admitted  to  give  it  an  immense  advantage.  If  it  be  but 
nearly  as  safe  a  disease  as  inoculated  small-pox,  or  nearly  as  effec- 
tual a  preventive,  it  must  be  incalculably  preferable  to  it,  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  society.  By  inoculating  small-pox,  the 
hazard  of  the  community  is  inevitably  increased  ;  and  as  the  dis- 
ease is  extremely  infectious,  it  is  evidently  quite  impossible  to  aim 
at  its  extirpation  by  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  B3'  vaccina- 
tion, no  malady  can  be  propagated  beyond  the  person  of  the  pa- 
tient; and  if  he  be  effectually  withdrawn  from  the  risk  of  small- 
pox contagion,  it  is  evident  that  a  prospect  is  held  out,  of  finally 
extirpating  that  tremendous  distemper  altogether.  In  inoculation, 
we  only  hunt  the  wild  tygers  with  the  tame  ones,  and  therefore 
never  can  exterminate  the  breed.  In  vaccination  we  run  them 
down  with  other  animals,  and,  with  due  exertions,  may  clear 
the  countr}'^  of  them  entireh\ 

Tlie  other  two  jioints,  however,  are  the  most  material;  and  it  is 
with  regard  to  them  chiefly  that  thedebate  has  been  all  alongmain- 
tained.  The  opposers  of  vaccination  deny,  positively,  that  it  will 
oilectually  prevent  the  small-pox;  and  they  allege  tliat  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  life,  and  more  prejudicial  to  health,  than  the  inocula- 
tion of  small-pox.  We  shall  consider  these  two  positions  as  short- 
ly as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 

The  most  determined  enimies  to  vaccination  do  not  pretend 
lo  deny  that  it  prevents  small-pox  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  The  unquestionable  facts  that  have  been  accunuilat- 
ed  b^'  its  admirers,  have  established  that  general  point  in  the  most 
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complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  Dr  Woodville,  alone,  sub- 
jected near  I'OOO  vaccinated  patients  to  the  cniall-pox  inoculation, 
in  the  course  of"  six  months,  ant!  ibund  that  every  one  oi'  them 
resisted  the  infection.  That  experiment  has  since  been  repeated, 
probably  not  less  than  a  million  of  times,  with  the  very  same  re- 
sult. Cow-pox,  therefore,  is  confessedly  a  preventive  of  small- 
pox ;  and  the  only  (juestion  is,  whether  it  be  an  infallible  and  a 
permanent  preventive. 

Upon  this  question,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for  its  opponents, 
that  their  little  phalanx  has  been  divided  into  a  number  of  ir- 
reconcileable  interests.  Mr  Goldson  acknowledges  that  the  na- 
tural  or  original  cow-pox,  received  directly  from  the  animal, 
does  appear  to  afford  a  perfect  security  from  small-pox  ;  but 
that  the  operation  of  the  inoculated  disease  is  more  j)recari- 
ous  and  uncertain.  The  rest  of  the  antivaccinists,  we  believe, 
reject  this  distinction.  Dr  Moseley  rather  seems  to  admit,  that 
inoculated  cow-pox  will  render  the  constitution  incapable  of  small- 
pox infection  for  a  certain  period  }  but  that  its  virtue  wears  out  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  leaves  the  unsuspecting  patient  to  a  more 
dangerous  attack  of  the  malady.  Dr  Rowley,  and  we  rather 
think  Dr  Squirrel,  though  we  would  not  rashly  pretend  to  have 
ascertained  the  meaning  of  that  eloquent  person,  a}ipear  to  de- 
ny it  even  this  limited  efficacy,  and  contend,  that  it  aliords  no  se- 
curity against  small-pox  infection  for  any  period  whatsoever. 
Differing  thus  from  each  other  in  every  essential  particular,  they 
agree  in  nothing  but  the  vehemence  with  which  they  clamour  a- 
gainst  all  who  oppose  themselves  lo  their  practical  conclusions. 

Mr  Goldson's  theory  need  not  detain  us  very  long.  It  exhibits, 
we  think,  as  perverse  an  application  of  scepticism  and  credulity, 
as  we  have  ever  met  with.  There  are  pohaps  one  hundred  au- 
thenticated cases  of  natural  cow-pox,  in  which  the  patients  have 
been  found  to  resist  variolous  infection  ;  and  upon  this  scanty  tes- 
timony, Mr  Goldson  implicitly  believes  that  natural  cow-pox  is  an 
infallible  preventive  of  small-pox.  There  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  cases  of  inoculated  cow-pox,  in  which  the  patients 
have  equally  resisted  ail  subsequent  infection  ;  and  yet  he  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  inoculated  cow-pox  can  be  depended  upon  as  a 
preventive  !  This  is  almost  as  absurd,  as  it  is  in  Mr  Birch  first  to 
tell  us  that  cow-pox  is  nothing  but  small- pox  transmitted  tinough 
acov,',  and  then  to  maintain  thatitis  in  the  highest  degi'ee  hazardous 
and  improper  tosubstitutethecow-pox  inoculation  for  thatof  small- 
pox. Yet  these  are  thetwomost  I'ational  antagonists  of  vaccination, 

Dr  Moseley's  notion,  however,  we  believe,  has  had  more  cur- 
rency ;  and  certain  timid  persons,  we  are  afraid,  have  been  in- 
duced to  suspect,  that  the  securitv  afforded  by  v:iccination  is  not 
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of  a  permanent  nature,  but  is  liable  to  be  exhausted  by  time.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  Dr  Moseley's 
reasonings,  or  in  the  analogy  of  other  physiological  facts,  to  justi- 
fy such  an  observation.  Dr  Moseley  says,  that  there  are  many 
eruptive  diseases  which  render  the  constitution  for  the  time  inca- 
pable of  variolous  infection,  though  they  were  never  understood 
to  impart  any  permanent  security;  and  that  '  cow-pox  possesses 
no  more  specific  power  to  resist  the  small- pox,  than  scald-head, 
or  itch,  or  the  yaws,  or  Iq^irosy,  or  the  pnsiiile  mcdig?ie,  or  tlie  bites 
of  venomous  insects,  or  other  eruptive  and  cutaneous  disorders.  ' 

Now,  we  admit  the  premises  upon  which  this  reasoning  is  found- 
ed ;  but  we  utterly  deny  the  conclusion.  We  believe  it  to  be  per- 
fectly well  established,  that  certain  violent  cases  of  eruption  will 
often  indispose  the  body  to  receive  the  infection  of  small-pox,  and 
enable  it  indeed  for  the  time  to  resist  every  species  of  cutaneous  in- 
fection ;  bi'.t  it  is  most  material  to  observe,  that  this  effect  is  only 
produced  during  the  actual  presence  and  continuance  of  the  erup- 
tive distemper.  It  was  never  jiretended  by  any  body,  not  even 
}iy  Dr  Moseley,  that  a  person  who  had  been  completely  cured  of 
scald-head,  or  itch,  or  leprosy,  would  resist  the  infection  of  small- 
pox, merely  because  he  had  been  affected  with  these  distempers 
some  months  or  years  before.  If  the  cow-pox,  therefore,  have 
no  other  preventive  virtue  than  tliese  disorders,  then  it  ought  only 
to  resist  s)naIi-pox  duriiig  the  fifteen  or  twenty  days  that  the  vesi- 
cle continues  ;  and  the  patient  must  v,'e  liable  to  contagion  again  in 
less  than  a  month  at  the  farthest.  The  fact,  liowever,  is  indis- 
})utable,  that  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  vaccinated  patients 
who  have  resisted  variolous  injection,  no  one  was  ever  put  to  the 
rest  of  it,  till  after  he  had  been  for  many  months  recovered  of  the 
cow-pox,  and  free  from  any  symptom  of  distemper. 

Dr  Moseley's  argument,  therefore,  is  founded  upon  a  false  analo- 
gy; butthefactstowhich  he  alludes  evidently  furnish  ground,  when, 
properly  considered,  for  the  very  contrary  conclusion.  When  infec- 
tion is  prevented  by  the  active  subsistence  of  a  previous  and  sen- 
sible disease,  we  naturally  ascribe  our  immunity  to  the  disordered 
or  suspended  action  of  those  organs  by  which  infection  is  com- 
municated ;  and  reasonably  infer,  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  restor- 
ed to  their  functions  by  the  return  of  health,  the  infection  will 
take  place  as  before.  There  is  })ere  a  visible  change,  to  which  we. 
can  impute  the  restoration  of  our  susceptibility;  or,  rather,  there 
is  the  removal  of  a  visible  obstacle  which  stood  for  a  while  in  the 
way  of  it.  But  if,  in  consequence  of  any  preceding  operation, 
we  find  that  we  are  enabled  to  resist  contagion  in  a  stale  of  per- 
fect healthy  and  while  all  our  organs  appear  to  perform  their  of- 
fices with  perfect  vigour. and  regularity,  we  naturally  infer  that 
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this  immunit}'  will  prove  permanent,  as  we  feci  thr.t  it  does  not 
depend  upon  unvejctraordinary  state  oftlic  system,  or  the  nctiou 
of  any  occasional  cause  that  may  afterwards  be  withdrawn. 
There  is  no  event,  in  this  case,  to  which  we  can  look  forv/ard  aa 
likely  to  deprive  us  of  this  immunity,  because  it  does  not  depend, 
as  in  the  other,  on  an  unnatural  mid  accidental  state  of  the  body, 
which  mast  speedily  come  to  an  end.  The  power  of  resisting 
small-pox  is,  hi  the  one  case,  the  symptom  of  a  disease,  and  may 
be  expected  to  disappear  along  with  it ; — in  the  other  it  is  a  con- 
stitutional property,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  will  be  al- 
tered by  the  mere  la\)€:e  of  tin'.e.  A  patient  aliectcd  with  itcli, 
is  prevented  from  takini^  small-pox,  only  as  a  man  is  prevented 
irom  seeing  by  the  sweliing  of  his  eyelids  ;  when  the  itch  is  cur- 
ed, and  the  swelling  subsides,  he  is  infected,  and  sees  as  before. 
A  vaccinated  patient  is  prevented  from  taking  small-pox,  as  a 
man  is  prevented  from  seeing  by  having  the  optic  nerve  destroy- 
ed,— he  can  never  see  again.  In  the  one  case,  the  enemy  is  re- 
sisted by  our  own  superior  force,  and,  of  course,  nwiy  be  resist- 
ed always.  In  the  other,  he  is  only  repelled  by  the  accidental  in- 
terference of  strangers,  and,  of  course^  may  overjiower  us  as  soon 
as  they  turn  their  backs. 

It  seems  contrary,  therefore,  to  all  analogy,  and  all  rules  of 
reasoning,  to  suppose,  a  piiori^  that  an  immunity  which  is  found 
to  subsist  for  a  certain  time  in  tlie  usual  and  healthful  state  of  the 
system,  will  gradually  and  insensibly  wear  away  without  any  ap- 
[)arent  cause,  or  any  sensible  change  to  indicate  its  extinction ; 
■iuid  the  ficts  which  bear  at  all  upon  the  question,  so  far  from  sug- 
gestuig  or  supporting  such  a  supposition,  seem,  in  our  a}iprehen- 
sion,  completely  to  refute  and  discredit  it.  in  the  first  place,  the 
iiatiu'al  and  inoculated  small-pox, — the  measles,  and  tliehooping- 
■cougli, — v/hich  are  the  oidy  odier  cases  in  which  a  preceding  dis- 
ease is  found  to  bestow  .an  immunity  after  its  owii  cessation,  are 
allowed  to  confer  a  permanent  immunity,  and  not  one  that  i^ 
gradually  and  silently  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  In  tlie 
secoRd  place,  the  matter  seems  experinientally  settled,  by  the 
case  of  the  natural  cow-pox,  in  which  the  security  has  been 
found  unimpaired  and  entire  after  the  lapse  of  twenty,  th.irty, 
ibrty,  and  fifty  years.  Lastly,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  the 
whole  of  the  cases  of  small-pox  occurring  after  vaccination, 
which  the  enemies  of  the  practice  have  founded  on,  we  could 
never  hold  that  the  preventive  virtue  naturally  v/ore  out  in  a 
-certain  time,  bjecause  these  cases  are  alleged  to  have  occurred 
indiscriminately  at  all  periods  after  vaccination  which  have  yet 
been  possible.  In  cases  of  continual  exposure,  they  are  said  to 
have  taken  small-pox  at  all  .distances,  from  three  raoaths  to  seven 
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year?  after  vaccination.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  the  preventive  pouter  of  cow-pox  wears  out  of  the  human 
frame  in  a  certain  period  of  time.  If  the  cases  are  to  be  admit- 
ted at  ajl,  it  would  be  more  rational  to  suppose  that  it  imparted 
a  weak  or  imperfect  power  of  resistance,  which  might  be  over- 
come by  a  powerful  contagion. 

But  there  are  cases,  it  seems  j  and,  whatever  be  the  errors  or 
inconsistencies  of  the  theories  proposed  by  those  who  bring  them 
forward,  the  cases  themselves  must  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  vac- 
cination. If  small-pox  have  repeatedly  occurred  after  it,  it  must 
be  rash  to  trust  to  its  security,  and  the  system  must  eventually  be 
abandoned.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  multittides  of  such  cases 
liave  been  alleged ;  and  that  some  of  themhave  not  been  explained 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  sanguine  admirers  of  vaccina- 
tion; but  our  impression  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  decidedly,  that 
b}'^  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  either  cases  in  which  there 
never  was  the  genuine  cow-pox  at  first,  or  cases  in  which  there 
was  not  genuine  smali-pox  at  last ;  and  that  the  remaining  list  of 
failures  and  disasters,  if  any  remain,  is  neither  more  numerous 
nor  more  discouraging  than  may  be  supplied  from  the  history  of 
variolous  inoculation.  Of  the  individual  cases  themselves,  the 
statement  and  verification  of  which  fdl  many  hundred  pages  of 
the  controversial  volumes  before  us,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  give  any  detailed  history  j  but  we  are  persuaded 
we  shall  do  much  more  for  the  satisfaction  and  illumination  of 
our  readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  Ibllowing  adjuirable  ob- 
servations of  Mr  Moore  upon  the  medical  law  of  evidence.  We 
make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  quotation,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  waiting  and  the  reasoning  of  this  passage  must 
'afford  the  highest  gratification,  even  to  those  readers  who  are  iio^; 
particularly  interested  in  its  present  application. 

'  The  evidence  that  is  requisite  to  prove  or  disprove  any  proposition 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  isof  a  peculiar  kind.  It  diifers  entirely  from 
that  specier.  of  proof  which  satisfies  a  court  of  lavi'.  Both  direct  and 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  would  leave  no  dcubt  in  the  breasts  of 
judges  and  juries,  have  often  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  render  a  me- 
dical fact  even  probable.  The  declarations,  and  even  the  oaths  of  the 
most  conscientious,  disinterested,  and  able  men,  are  all  insufficient. 

'  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  fevv?-  men,  even  those  of  considerable 
capacity,  distinguifh  accurately  between  opinion  and  fact. 

'  When  a  man  asserts  he  has  been  cured  of  a  particular  disease  by  a 

.  certain  drug,  he  is  apt  to  tliink  he  is  declaring  a  fact  which  he  knows 

to  be  true;  whereas  this  assertion  includes  two  opinions,  in  both  of 

which  he  may  be  completely  mistaken.     The  first  is  an  opinion  of  his 

havlnghad  the  diseasespecified;  the  second,  thatthemedicineemplov" 
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eel  removed  the  disease.  Most  people  are  convinced  that  they  nre 
acquainted  with  the  malady  they  are  alHicted  with  ;  they  consider  it  as 
a  mere  matter  of  fact:  and  when  they  are  cvired,  they  have  as  little 
doubt  of  the  remedy  that  accomplished  it.  This  belief  is  often  strength- 
ened by  the  confident  declarations,  and  specious  behaviour  of  the  per- 
son who  exhibits  the  remedy :  and  if  the  patient  possesses  gratitude, 
this  also  heightens  the  delusion.  He  is  thus  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
s^vear  positively,  both  to  the  disease  and  the  remedy,  as  if  they  were 
plain  facts  obvious  to  the  senses;  whereas,  both  the  one  and  the  o- 
ther  are  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  human  knowledge. 

'  The  cases  adduced  of  diseases  caused  by  vaccination,  to  the  truth 
of  which  the  parents  will  often  take  theii-  oath,  form  no  stronger  pre- 
sumption of  these  facts,  than  the  affidavits  that  are  daily  sworn  to  of 
consumption,  gout,  or  cancer  being  cured,  prove  that  a  specific  for 
these  distempers  has  been  discovered.  This  species  of  unintentional 
perjury  has  been  very  common  during  the  last  century  in  every  part 
of  Europe ;  and  the  more  improbable  the  fact  is,  the  more  numerous 
are  the  affidavits,  and  the  more  respectable  the  signatures.  Clergy- 
men, judges,  and  peers,  are  daily  swearing,  that  they  have  been 
cured  of  incurable  diseases :  but  the  meanest  apothecary  smiles  with 
contempt,  when  he  reads  their  splendid  testimonials. 

'  If  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  proper  dose  of  the  best  medi- 
cines was  fully  known,  it  would  prevent  any  man  of  sense  signing  a 
-paper  to  induce  others  to  buy  a  nostrum.  One  man,  for  example, 
can  take  eight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel,  whereas  another,  with  the 
same  complaint,  cannot  endure  more  than  half  a  grain.  Hence  it 
appears  that  one  man  requires  twenty  times  the  dose  of  another  : 
•how  then  can  this  medicine  be  graduated  for  public  sale  ?  The  most 
credulous  bishop,  or  even  the  most  foolish  gentleman,  who  exposes 
his  name  on  a  quack  bill,  would  laugh  at  a  shoemaker  who  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  make  shoes  to  fit  all  feet. 

'  The  character  of  the  person  for  whose  advantage  these  affidavits 
are  taken,  is  little  understood  by  the  public.  Reflect  for  a  moment 
what  kind  of  man  that  ra,ust  be,  who  is  base  enough  to  conceal  a  me- 
dicine endovred  with  the  power  of  curing  cancer,  gout,  consumption, 
or  any  of  the  deplorable  distempers  that  afflict  mankind.  If  such  a 
discovery  were  actually  made,  and  kept  secret,  the  discoverer  must 
be  both  a  villain,  for  concealing  what  would  save  thousands  from 
misery  and  death ;  and  a  fool, — because,  by  this  conduct,  he  lives 
despised,  and  probably  poor ;  whereas,  the  disclosure  of  such  a  se- 
cret would  infallibly  procure  him  honours  and  riclses. 

'  It  is  not  with  medicine  alone  that  the  cunning  empiric  performs 
his  cures.  He  sometimes  operates  more  successfaliy  by  an  unusual  in- 
comprehensible legerdemain  trick.  Mesvner  convinced  thousands  of 
the  nobility,  and  even  some  men  of  science  in  Paris,  that  he  could 
cure  diseases  without  either  medicine  or  change  of  diet.  He  placed 
his  patients  round  a  box  full  of  broken  glass,  and  made  them  pinch 
^ach  other's  thumbs,  whilt  he  w.aved  a  rod  of  steel  in  the  air.     Jjj 
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employing  a  mysterious  jargon,  he  even  made  many  believe  that; 
they  were  capable  of  doing  the  same ;  and  they  paid  him  large  sum^ 
for  being  taught  this  valuable  art.  De  Mainaduc  and  Mi.ss  Pres- 
cott  hav:;  iuiproved  upon  this  plan.  By  moving  their  hand?,  they 
could  extract  any  disease  out  of  a  sick  man's  body ;  swallow  it 
themselves,  and  then  puff  it  into  the  air.  Distance  did  not  hinder 
them  from  operating  witli  success.  They  could  cure  a  man  in  In- 
dia. And,  tliough  the  knave  De  Mainaduc,  with  this  wonderful 
power,  died  young,  the  art  continues  to  be  practised  and  paid  for 
magnificently,  and  the  cures  are  attested  by  coronets  and  mitres. 

'  After  these  instances,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  Perkins,  though 
he  had  a  better  trick  than  either.  The  other  quacks  commonly  took 
the  trouble  of  seeing  their  pntients,  hearing  their  cases,  and  talking 
to  them.  Perkins  saved  himself  all  this  embarrassment.  He  solder- 
ed bits  of  brass  and  iron  together ;  which,  he  said,  could  cure  gout, 
rheumatism,  sprains,  inflammations,  and  twenty  other  diseases,  and 
sold  them  for  six  guineas  a  pair.  He  quickly  printed,  with  most  re- 
spectable attestations,  many  more  cures  than  arc  no^v  published  of 
the  failure  of  Vaccination.  He  established  a  Perkinian  Society  of 
gentlemen  of  consideration,  who  zealously,  to  this  day,  extol  the 
fame  of  the  tractors.  Several  worthy  clergymen  purchased  tractors, 
and  most  patiently  and  charitably  applied  them  to  their  poor  pa- 
rishioners. For  a  time  they  performed  surprising  cures,  and  thought 
they  rescued  the  afflicted  from  the  extortion  of  the  apothecary. 
These  miracles  are  now  at  an  end ;  the  gout  and  rheumatism  rage  as 
formerly;  but  Perkins  has  made  his  fortune. 

'  It  thus  appears  that  lists  of  cases,  however  certified,  rather  de- 
ceive, than  enlighten.  Tlie  regular  physician  who  adopts  this  me- 
thod of  proving  a  medical  fact,  takes  the  very  path  he  ought  most 
sedulously  to  shun.  Yet  if  any  one  should  attempt,  by  investigat- 
ing each  particular  case,  to  refute  it ;  he  would  soon  discover  the 
impossibility  of  succeeding.  I  have  been  requested,  on  various  oc- 
casions, to  make  such  researches,  and  generally  found  that  the  pa- 
tients were  completely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  attestation  ; 
whether  the  remedy  was  ph3fsic,  magnetism,  or  a  tractor.  In  short, 
tliey  were  ready  to  take  the  most  solemn  oath  to  what  was  quite  - 
impossible  to  be  true. 

*  Not  aware  cf  this,  soroe  of  Dr  Jenner's  friends  first  investigated 
the  cases  of  pretended  failure  of, Vaccination.  In  some  instances, 
ihey  discovered,  thut  what  had  been  called  the  Smalhpox,  was,  in 
fact,  the  Chickon-])ox ;  in  others,  a  rash  ;  and  in  some  bug-bites. 
Where  the  Small-pox  had  occurred,  the  patient  had  either  never 
been  vaccinated  at  all,  or  the  spurious  inflamnuition  alone  had  taken 
place. 

'  But  as  soon  as  one  case  was  refuted,  another  was  rumoured.  Tlie 
investigation  sometimes  occasioned  a  dispute  with  the  medical  attend- 
ant. For  if  any  mistake  was  committed  by  him,  either  in  vaccinat- 
ing, or  in  the  opinion  he  had  given   of  the  eruptioU;  he  found  his 
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reputation  at  stake.  This  occasioned  warm  altercations;  both  par- 
ties obstinately  persisted  in  being  in  the  right,  and  neither  could  be 
confuted  nor  silenced  :  for  the  question  does  not  admit  of  demon- 
stration. '     p.  29—36. 

Of  the  truth  of  tliese  positions  we  arc  so  perfectly  convinced, 
tliat,  even  if  our  limits  adn.ittccl  of  it,  we  should  decline  laying 
befoi"e  our  readers  the  particulars  of  any  of  these  disputed  cases. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  a  little  more  particularly  the 
grounds  of  our  scepticism  as  to  facts  so  strongly  asserted. 

The  first  position  is,  that  in  all,  or  almost  all  the  cases,  where 
small-pox  have  really  occurred  after  an  alleged  vaccination,  the 
patient  reall}'  never  had  the  cox-pox,  the  inoculation  having  mis- 
carried, by  accident  or  inattention.  The  total  number  of  such 
cases,  we  believe,  is  considerably  under  an  hundred  out  of  little 
less  than  half  a  million  of  vaccinated  subjects  •  and,  when  the 
following  particulars  are  attended  to,  we  are  persuaded  that  they 
will  apjiear  infinitely  fewer  than  might  have  been  reckoned  on, 
fiom  the  novelty,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  nicety,  of  the  prac- 
tice. In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that,  within  a  short 
time  after  the  promulgation  of  the  discovery,  a  multitude  of  indi- 
viduals, of  all  sexes  and  professions,  (Dr  Willan  says  not  less  than 
10,000),  many  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  disorder  in  their  lives, 
took  upon  them  to  practise  the  inoculation  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  That  some  mistakes  should  be  committed  by  such 
practitioners,  even  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  could 
not  excite  wonder ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  operation  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  nicety,  and  not  perfectly  understood,  even 
by  medical  practitioners,  till  after  the  publication  ofDr  Jenner's 
full  dii'.ections  and  en<]:ravin2s  in  1S02.  The  causes  of  mistake 
were  various.  1st,  The  matter  was  sometimes  taken  from  a 
spurious  sore,  in  the  first  instance,  which,  though  it  raised  a 
vesicle,  and  excited  inflammation  in  the  inoculated  patient,  could 
Dover,  of  course,  communicate  the  genuine  disease.  2d,  It  was 
still  oftener  taken  from  the  true  sore  at  too  late  a  stage  of  its 
progress ;  in  which  case,  though  it  seldom  failed  to  produce  a 
very  active  inflammation,  it  could  never  give  the  true  cow-pox. 
iid.  The  matter,  though  taken  in  proper  time,  was  sometimes  de- 
composed or  corrupted,  by  being  too  long  kept,  or  exposed  to  air^ 
or  heat  or  cold,  or  diluted  in  too  mucii  fiuid.  4th,  When  all 
these  circumstances  vv-ere  attended  to,  it  sometimes  happened  that, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  eruptive  fever,  or  violent  cuumeous  dis- 
orders, the  patient  did  not  receive  the  lull  conslitulional ;  :Tection, 
nor  indicate  tl:c  decided  symptoms  of  regular  vaccifiation.  LustK , 
It  was  some  time  before  even  the  regular  practitioners  v.  ere  so 
perfectly  acquainted  with  those  cL-aracteristic  and  decided  a;fV)ear- 
anccs,  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty,  whether  the  vacc.iiation 
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Iliad  actually  taken  effect  or  not.  The  circulation  of  Dr  Jonner*s 
descriptions  and  engravings  went  far  to  remove  this  uncertainty ; 
but  it  was  not,  perhaps,  completely  obviated  till  the  publication 
ofDrWillan's  excellent  observations,  in  which  he  has  described 
all  the  various  forms  and  appearances  of  the  spurious,  as  well  as 
the  true  \'esicle,  in  a  way  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any  atten- 
tive reader,  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
attain  perfect  assurance  in  every  case  that  can  occur  to  him. 

These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  the  earlier  periods  of  tlie 
practice;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  accordingly,  that  by  fiir  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  alleged  failure  occur  before  the 
year  1802,  and  that  they  occur  infinitely  oftener  in  the  practice 
of  those  inexperienced  persons,  whom  zeal  had  induced  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  a  profession  to  which  they  had  not  been  educated, 
tlian  of  the  regular  practitioner,  who  had  vaccinated  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  No  one  instance  of  failure  has  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Dr  .Tenner  himself;  and  his  relative,  Mr  G.  Jenner, 
publicly  states,  that  he  has  also  inoculated  5000  persons,  with- 
out a  single  miscarriage.  We  agree  entirely  with  Dr  Willan, 
in  earnestly  dissuading  any  person  from  practising  vaccination, 
■who  has  not  been  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, and  has  not  learned,  by  long  observation,  to  recognize 
with  certainty  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  infection.  It  would 
fee  much  better,  indeed,  that  the  operation  should  in  all  cases 
he  entrusted  to  a  regular  practitioner,  except  where  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  assistance  in  a  situation  of  urgency. 

The  circumstances  that  have  now  been  mentioned  would  ac- 
count, we  conceive,  for  a  considerable  number  of  alleged  failures, 
without  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  vaccination  itself  is,  in  its 
completcst  form,  a  precarious  aiid  insecure  preventive  of  infec- 
tion. By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  alleged  failures,  how- 
ever, are  cases  in  which  some  other  distemper  has  been  mistaken 
©r  misrepresented  for  small-pox.  The  error  that  has  been  com- 
JTiitted  here  is  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  by  mistaking 
eruptions  altogether  of  a  different  description,  such  as  chicken- 
pox,  rash,  swine-pox,  and  even  itch,  and  the  bites  of  insects, 
for  small-pox  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  by  representing,  as  ge- 
nuine and  formidable  small-pox,  that  secondary  variolous  aflisc- 
tion,  to  which  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  many  persons  are 
subject,  when  exposed  to  contagion,  who  have  formerly  had  the 
disease  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner. 

The  first  requires  no  explanation.  A  multitude  of  such  cas- 
es have  been  detected  and  exposed  by  the  advocates  for  vacci- 
nation ;  and  a  multitude  have  been  abandoned  by  those  who  first 
brought  them  forward,  as  having  been  originally  stated  upon  in- 
;accurate  information.     The  second  point  is  of  mere  consequence. 
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as  it  has  served  to  bring  into  general  notice  a  fact  in  tlie  lilstory 
of  the  sma!l-pox,  which  the  patrons  of  the  old  inoculation  were 
much  disposed  to  keep  out  of  observation. 

The  general  rule  certainly  is,  that  no  person  has  the  disease 
twice  ;  and  in  a  certain  sense,  the  exceptions  to  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  very  few  indeed  ;  but  it  is  an  estahlished  fact,  that 
very  many  persons  who  have  gone  through  the  disease,  either  in 
the  natural  way,  or  by  inoculation,  are  liable,  when  inoculated  a 
second  time,  or  exposed  to  powerful  contagion,  to  a  secondary 
and  mitigated  attack  of  fever  and  eruptions,  in  the  course  of 
which  pustules  are  formed,  from  which  the  genuine  small-pox 
may  be  inoculated.  Nurses  who  sleep  with  children  in  the  small- 
pox are  familiarly  known  to  be  liable  to  these  affections;  and  that, 
many  times  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  And  a  multitude  of  in- 
disputable cases  are  cited  in  the  volumes  before  us,  of  similar  ef- 
fects being  produced  by  a  second  inoculation  for  small-pox,  after 
the  first  has  taken  full  effect;  *  or  even  after  a  very  severe  and 
dangerous  attack  of  the  natural  disorder.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  symptoms  are  decidedly  milder  than  in  the  proper 
original  small-pox;  the  fever  is  of  shorter  duration,  and  the  pus- 
tules are  smaller,  anxl  dry  up  and  fall  off  much  earlier  than  in  the 
genuine  form  of  the  disease.  There  is  no  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  followed  by  fatal  or  serious  consequences.  Now,  it  is 
apparent,  even  upon  the  face  of  the  statements  made  by  the  anti- 
vaccinists  themselves,  that  almost  all  the  alleged  cases  of  small- 
pox following  vaccination  were  cases  of  this  description.  The 
iever  was  always  shorter  than  usual ;  the  pustules  were  smaller, 
and  usually  fewer  in  number  ;  and,  almost  in  every  case  without 
exception,  they  were  found  to  dry  up  and  disappear  much  sooner, 
than  in  the  true  and  original  disorder.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Willan,  therefore,  (p.  70,  71),  and  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  import  of  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  vaccine  inoculation 
bestows  as  great  security  at  least  as  that  for  the  small-pox  ;  and 
has  exew  this  advantage  over  it,  that  imperfect  vaccination  hns 
always  a  certain  efl'ect  in  modifying  the  subsequent  attack  of  snuili* 
pox ;  whereas,  an  imperfect  inoculation  for  small-pox  is  admitted 
to  have  no  subsequent  effect  whatsoever,  (p.  76.)  It  seems  also 
to  be  ascertained,  that  the  vacdne  inoculation,  even  though  not 
adopted  till  after  the  contagion  of  small-pox  has  been  received, 
will  modify  and  control  the  original  distemper  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  deprive  it  of  all  alarming  malignity.     It  was  for  some  time 

*  See  Ring's  answer  to  Moselev,  and  authorities  cited,  p.  191,  Ac. 
— Moore's  reply,  p.  55,  56,  &c. — Willan,  p.  G5~71j  See. — Birch's  Se- 
rious Reason:,  p.  'i-5. 
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supposed,  that  a  sort  of  neutral  or  hybrid  disease,  was  generated 
by  this  coincidence  of  the  two  separate  ones  ;  but  the  experiments 
detailed  by  Dr  Willan  (p.  7.)  seem  to  prove  that  each  of  them 
runs  a  distinct  course,  although  modified  and  restrained  as  io 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  presence  of  the  other. 

With  these  cavitions  and  observations,  we  may  safely  leave  the 
reader  to  peruse  all  the  cases  which  are  detailed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  vaccination,  in  evidence  of  its  inefhciency  as  a  preventive 
of  small-pox.  Of  the  temper  and  judgment  with  which  they  are 
selected  and  narrated,  some  conjecture'  may  be  foimed  from  the 
specimens  which  have  been  already  given  of  their  writing ;  but 
there  is  one  sentence  of  Dr  Rowley's  \\  Inch  seems  to  rcjider  any 
further  observation  unnecessary,  and  to  make  it  superfluous  to 
hunt  through  the  laborious  and  persevering  detection  of  the  vac» 
cinists.  This  learned  Doctor,  who  has  collected  many  more  cases 
of  failure  than  all  his  brethren  put  together,  di5>poscs  of  the  whole 
controversy  in  this  peicniptory  mamior. 

'  Indeed,  no  other  questions  are  admissible  in  vaccinalion,  than. 
Have  the  parties  been  inoculated  for  the  cow-pox  :  Have  they  been 
vaccinated  ?  7'cs.  Have  they  had  the  smal!-pox  afterwards  ?  Tes. 
As  to  hoio,  tvJwn,  ivherc,  tvhether  ihe  cotv-pox  took,  xra^  genuine,  or  apii' 
rious,  or  any  arguments,  fioivevcr  specious,  as  pretexts  for  doubt  or 
failure,  they  are  evasive  and  irrelative  to  the  question.  They  may 
confound  fools,  but  not  heighten  the  credit  of  vaccination.  '  p.  34'. 

After  such  a  declaration,  it  certainly  cannot  be  worth  while  to 
refute  Dr  Rowley's  cases.  It  would  belittle  less  absurd  to  tell  a 
Jury,  in  a  trial  for  murder,  that  the  only  quc^lioji  was,  whether 
a  pistol  had  been  fired  or  not,  and  that  it  was  of  no  consequence 
to  inquire,  whether  it  was  loaded  with  ball,  or  whether  the  sul- 
ferer  had  died  by  a  pistol  shot. 

The  antivaccinists  themselves  seem  to  admit,  that  by  such  ir- 
relative and  evasive  inquiries,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  their  cases 
of  failure  may  be  explained  in  a  satisi^jctory  manner.  But  still, 
they  urge,  there  are  a  few  remaining,  which  have  been  admitted 
by  the  vaccinators  themselves  to  have  exhibited  the  decisive  symp- 
toms of  genuine  cow-pox,  followed  by  genuine  small-pox.  The 
admission  to  which  these  jjentlcmcn  allude,  is  contained  in  the 
first  of  the  following  paragraphs  of  a  report  given  in  by  the 
Medical  Cotmcil  of  the  Jennerian  Society,  and  signed  by  upwards 
of  fifty  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  in  London.  That  Coun- 
cil, upon  considering  the  Report  of  a  Committee,  declare,  that 
it  appears  to  them,  among  other  things, 

'  That  it  is  admitted  by  the  Committee,  that  a  few  cases  have  been 
.brought  before  them,  of  persons  having  the  small-pox,  who  had  ap- 
^arently  passed  through  the  cow-pox'in  a  regular  way. 
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*  That  cases,  supported  by  evidence  equally  strong,  have  been  air- 
so  brought  before  them,  of  persons  who,  after  huvhig  once  regularly 
passed  through  the  small-pox,  either  by  inoculation  or  natural  infec- 
tion, have  had  that  disease  a  second  time. 

'  That  in  many  cases,  in  which  the  small -pox  has  occurred  a  se- 
cond time,  after  inoculation  or  the  natural  disease,  such  recurrence 
has  been  particularly  severe,  and  often  fatal ;  whereas,  when  it  has 
appeared  to  occur  after  vaccination,  the  disease  has  generally  been 
so  mild,  as  to  lose  seme  of  its  characteristic  marks,  and  even  some- 
times to  render  its  existence  doubtful.  * 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  viewing  tins,  equally  reconcilc- 
able  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  with  the  report  of  the  Society. 
The  one  is,  to  liold  that  though  those  fewpersons  appeared  to  have 
gone  through  the  cow-pox  regularly,  yet  that,  in  reality,  there  had 
been  something  imperfect  in  the  vaccination ;  and  that,  if  the 
means  of  more  exact  scrutiny  had  been  afforded,  such  an  imper- 
fection might  have  been  made  manifest.  This  is  the  decided  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Moore,  who  says,  *  he  can  more  easily  beheve  that 
an  able  physician  should  commit  a  mistake  (or  disguise  one) 
than  that  such  an  incongruity  should  occur  ; '  and  of  Dr  Wil- 
lan, who,  after  stating  tlie  result  of  his  own  most  careful  observ- 
ation to  be  uniformly  in  favotir  of  the  claims  of  vaccination,  says, 
'  If  such  failures  do  ever  occur,  they  must  occur  in  a  very  small 
projiortion  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  subjects  of  them  will 
not  be  found  liable  to  take  small-pox  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  as  before  vaccination. '  The  other  view  of  the  question  is, 
that  these  failures  do  really  occur,  but  in  so  very  small  a  propor- 
tion, as  to  furnish  no  objection  whatsoever  against  the  practice  ot 
vaccination.  That  practice  must  maintain  its  ground  triumphant- 
ly, if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  as  effectual  a  preventive  of  small-pox 
as  the  old  inoculation.  Now,  we  think  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed, beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  the  number  of 
authenticated  cases  of  small-pox  after  the  old  inoculation,  and 
even  after  a  former  attack  of  the  natural  disease,  are  more  numer- 
ous in  proportion,  than  those  that  are  alleged,  with  any  proba- 
bility, of  such  an  occurrence  after  complete  vaccination. 

It  has  become  a  fashion  among  the  opposers  of  vaccination  to 
assert,  without  ceremony,  and  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that 
no  person  ever  had  the  small -pox  twice, — and  from  this  they  con- 
clude, without  any  more  ado,  that,  if  they  can  show  one  instaiice 
of  its  occurrence  after  vaccination,  the  question  is  decided  in  la- 
vour  of  the  old  method.  We  have  heard  the  same  confident  as- 
sertion made  in  conversation ;  and  we  have  therefore  been  at  some 
pains  to  look  into  the  evidence  of  the  opposite  proposition,  which 
appears  to  us  as  clearly  and  com{)letely  established  as  any  fact  in 
the  history  of  diseases.     We  have  no  longer  room  to  insert  cvaii 
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an  abstract  of  those  cases ;  but  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  the 
places  where  they  may  be  found,  after  stating,  very  shortly,  the 
two  earliest  that  appear  on  record. 

The  first  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  Dr  Croft.  *  He 
was  inoculated  by  Dr  Steigerthal,  physician  to  King  George 
the  First.  Dr  Deering  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  operation  ; 
and  assures  us,  great  care  was  taken  in  the  choice-  of  matter. 
He  had  the  small-pox  of  the  confluent  kind,  and  in  a  severe 
manner,  inconsequence  of  this  inoculation,  and  yet  had  it  again 
very  full,  in  the  natural  way,  twelve  months  after.  This,  says 
Dr  Woodville,  in  his  History  of  Inoculation,  p.  2i7,  is  a  striJmig 
fact,  "johich  has  never  been  contradicted. '  A  second  case  was  publish- 
ed about  the  same  time  by  Dr  Pierce  Dod :  '  It  occurred  in  a 
son  of  Mr  Richards,  member  of  parliament  for  Bridport,  who 
was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox.  About  sixty  pustules  canieout ; 
which  maturated,  scabbed,  and  went  off  in  the  usual  manner. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  had  the  disease  again,  more  severely, 
in  the  natural  way.  This  case  was  communicated  to  Dr  Dod  by 
Dr  Brodiepp,  a  learned  and  experienced  physician,  the  grand- 
father of  the  child,  who  attended  him  on  both  occasions,'  and 
was  much  canvassed  by  the  controversialists  of  that  day.  A  third 
very  striking  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Ring  in  his  answer  to  Dr 
Moseley  (p.  ii09.  &c.),  of  a  person  who  was  much  seamed  and 
scarred  by  natural  small-pox  in  his  youth,  v/iio,  after  he  was  a 
grandfather,  died  of  a  second  attack  of  the  confluent  disorder. 
A  fourth  case  is  mentioned  at  p.  2il.  of  the  same  work,  of  the 
very  same  description,  and  with  the  same  issue ;  a  fifth  is  de- 
tailed at  p.  213. ;  a  sixth  at  p.  215. ;  and  a  seventh  at  p.  280, : 
Three  others  are  given  from  a  foreign  publication  at  p.  199.  Se- 
veral similar  facts  are  detailed  in  Mr  Ring's  large  treatise,  p.  59. 
S6.  94-6,  &c. ;  and  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath's  child  has 
lately  been  laid  before  the  public  in  a  way  that  precludes  all 
doubts  as  to  its  authenticity. 

On  thewhole,  we  think  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  distinct 
cases  of  small-pox  occurringa  second  timein  the  same  subject,  each 
of  them  authenticated  far  more  completely  than  any  one  that  has 
been  cited  by  the  adversaries  of  vaccination.  We  are  perbuaded* 
indeed,  that  we  shall  be  supported  by  every  impartial  person  who 
makes  himself  master  of  the  whole  evidence,  in  saying,  that  there 
are  not  so  many  as  ten  cases  of  small-pox,  after  perfect  vaccina- 
tion, proved  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  entitled  to  any  sort  of  atten- 
tion. Now,  the  Medical  Council,  consisting  of  almost  all  the 
great  practitioners  in  London,  have  reported,  that '  nearly  as  ma- 
ny persons  have  been  already  vaccinated  in  this  kingdom,  as  were 
ever  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
that  practice;'  so  that,  if  the  two  cases  were  exactly  upon  a  foot- 
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ing,  the  risk  of  failure  seems  to  be  at  least  twice  as  great  in  the 
small  pox  inoculation  as  in  that  for  cow-pox. 

But  the  cases  are  not  by  any  means  on  a  footing ;  and,  when 
rightly  considered,  the  advantage  will  be  found  to  be  still  more 
decidedly  on  the  side  of  vaccination.  In  the  first  place,  an  infi- 
nitely greater  proportion  of  vaccinated  patients  have  been  inten- 
tionally subjected  to  the  most  violent  forms  of  variolous  infec- 
tion, than  of  those  who  had  been  inoculated  for  small-pox.  For 
fifty  years  back,  the  confidence  of  the  country,  in  the  efficacy  of* 
inoculation,  has  been  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was  seldom  put 
to  the  test,  either  by  a  second  inoculation,  or  by  voluntary  exposure 
to  infection.  The  anxiety,  and  the  contest  about  vaccination,  had 
the  effect  of  making  it  almost  a  regular  practice  to  inoculate  again 
with  variolous  matter,  or  to  put  the  patient  in  some  other  way  to 
the  proof.  It  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say,  that  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  number  vaccinated  has  been  subjected  to  this  severe  or- 
deal ;  and  that  not  more  than  one  in  five  hundred  of  inoculated  pa- 
tients have  undergone  a  similar  probation.  If  the  two  operations, 
therefore,  were  only  of  equal  virtue,  the  cases  of  failure  should  be 
an  hundred  times  more  numerous  among  the  vaccinated  than  the 
inoculated  patients.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  absolutely  fewer. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  considered,  tliat  cases  of  failure  in  inoculateti 
small-pox  must  now  be  picked  up,  in  a  great  measure,  from  old 
books  or  old  people,  and  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  much 
greater  number  than  can  now  be  authenticated  have  occurred,  and 
been  forgotten  in  the  course  of  tlie  last  seventy  years  j  whereas, 
all  the  instances  of  failure  in  vaccination  having  happened  within 
these  six  years ;  and  v/hile  the  keen  eyes  of  so  many  disputants 
were  fixed  on  the  issue,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  tew  or  none 
have  been  lost  to  the  public,  and  that  we  are  now  completely 
aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity. 

In  whatever  way  this  part  of  the  question  be  considered,  there- 
fore, we  conceive  it  to  be  clearly  made  out,  that  vaccination,  if 
it  do  not  absolutely  and  certainly  secure  the  patient  from  the 
contagion  of  small-pox,  gives  him  a  security,  at  least  as  effec- 
tual as  could  be  given  by  the  old  practice  of  inoculation.  We 
ai'e  conscientiously  persuaded,  that,  to  this  extent,  it  may  be 
relied  on  with  the  most  implicit  confidence. 

The  only  other  point  which  remains  to  be  considered  is,  whe- 
ther vaccination  communicates  as  safe  and  mild  u  disease  as  ino- 
culation ?  Upon  this,  however,  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of 
words  to  enlarge :  the  public  knows  perfectly,  by  experience, 
that  the  cow-pox  is  incomparably  a  milder  disease  than  the  ino- 
culated small-pox ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  one  instance  in 
wliich  the  fever  attending  it  has  risen  to  a  flitaJ,  or  even  to  aa 
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alarming  height.  As  to  the  trash  that  has  been  w^tten  to  prove 
that  it  has  given  birth  to  a  multitude  of  new  and  dreadtul  cuta- 
neous disteSipers  ;  as  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  con- 
nect these  appearances  with  the  preceding  vaccination,  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  mede  to  it  is,  that  it  was  never  pretended 
that  the  cow-pox  would  insure  the  patient,  for  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  from  scrophula  or  itch,  or  tinea,  or  leprosy,  or  syphilis. 
The  whole  proof  that  is  offered,  in  any  of  the  alleged  cases,  is, 
that  a  person  who  had  been  vaccinated,  was  afterwards  affected 
by  these  disorders,  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  years. 

It  was  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  make  any  other  answer  to 
assertions  so  improbable  and  intemperate :  But  Dr  Willan  lia^' 
condescended  to  answer  them ;  and  has  set  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  appears  to  us,  finally  to  rest.     Dr  Willan,  it  is  well  known, 
is  the  oracle  of  the  metropolis  in  all  cutaneous  disorders,  and  has 
more  practice  in  that  department  than  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
put  too-ether.     Now,  he  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  after  a  care- 
iiil  examination  of  all  the  cases  alluded  to,  ?io  7ieiv  disorders  have 
been  introduced  into  the  nosology  since  the  discovery  of  vaccina- 
tion ;  and  that  the  old  cutaneous  complaints  of  the  metropolis  have^ 
not  become  either  more  virulent  or  more  general.     As  a  proof  of 
this,  he  exhibits  a  table  (p.  S2.)  of  the  number  of  cases  of  cuta- 
neous eruption  in  the  Public  Dispensary,  from  1796  to  1805  ;  the 
result  of  which  is,  that  their  proportion  to  other  diseases  was  ra- 
ther oreater  before  Dr  Jenner's  discovery,  than  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years  of  vaccination.     In  the  next  place,  he  exhibits  a 
statement,  from  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  Gloucester  Infirmary, 
in  which  cow-pox  has  been  familiar  for  the  last  fifty  years,  which 
purports,  1st,  That  there  is  not  a  more  healthy  race  of  beings,  or 
one  more  free  from  cutaneous  complaints,  than  the  milkers  at  dai- 
ries, who  are  constantly  exposed  to  cow-pox ;  and,  2d,  that  though 
many  hundred  patients  have  been  under  his  charge  for  cow-pox 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  not  one  has  complained,  in  all  that  time,  of 
any  cutaneous  affection  as  its  consequence.     In  the  last  place,  Dr 
Willan  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  vaccine  inocula- 
tion is  much  less  apt  to  produce  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
the  glands  than  inoculated  small-pox  ;  and  that  he  has  never 
known  an  instance  of  scrophula  that  could  be  fairly  referred  to  it. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  one  or  two  unfortunate  cases,  and  we  be- 
lieve no  more,  in  which  the  wound  in  the  arm  has  degenerated 
into  a  dangerous  ulcer.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  incautious  use 
of  a  rusty  lancet,  or  of  one  charged  with  matter  which  had  run 
into  putridity  ;  or  it  may  be  owing  to  a  singular  and  unaccount- 
able irritability  of  constitution,  akin  to  that  which  Dr  Willan  says 
be  has  known  produce  the  most  violent  disorders  from  the  'appli- 
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cation  of  a  blister,  or  give  rise  to  incurable  nlcerations  from  the 
bite  of  a  leech.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  similar  disasters  may 
arise  from  common  inoculation — they  may  arise  from  the  scratch 
of  a  pin. 

Although  the  arguments  in  favour  of  vaccination  appear,  when 
impartially  considered,  to  be  thus  evidently  triumphant,  \\c  are 
well  aware,  from  the  recollection  of  our  own  sentimeiits  on  the 
occasion,  that  some  people,  who  have  not  leisure  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  may  be  staggered  by  the  simple  and 
palpable  fact,  that  a  certain  number  of  persons,  of  some  education 
and  acuteness,  have  set  themselves  so  outrageously  against  it,  and 
may  think  it  safer  to  resist  novelties,  as  to  the  merit  of  v.hich 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  adhere  to  the  good  old  way, 
which  every  body  so  lately  concurred  in  recommending.  To  such 
persons,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  state,  that  the  good  old  way  of 
inoculation  of  small-pox  met,  in  its  day,  with  au  opposition  not 
less  virulent  and  persevering,  than  cow-pox  seems  destined  to 
encounter ;  and  was  assailed  with  as  much  bad  language,  and 
nearly  as  much  bad  argument,  as  is  now  poured  out  against 
vaccination.  Dr  Wagstaffe,  in  1721,  published  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  against  it,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  vehe- 
mence, that  it  does  not  prevent  the  small-pox  in  future  j  that 
it  produces  a  variety  of  shocking  distempers,  itch,  ulcers,  boils, 
hectic,  caries,  &c. ;  that  it  often  produces  an  unfavourable  con- 
fluent small-pox  ;  and,  in  general,  that  it  is  to  the  full  as  fatal 
as  the  natural  disorder.  The  same  positions  were  maintained  in 
a  great  variety  of  eloquent  publications  b}^  Dr  Hillary,  and  Messrs 
Howgrave,  Sparham,  and  Massey.  But  the  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  piece  of  composition  that  has  been  preserved  upon 
this  side  of  the  question,  is  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Edmond  Massey,  *  upon  the  dangerous  and  sinful  practice  of  in- 
oculation^ '  in  1722.  In  this  performance,  the  reverend  person 
maintains,'  that  Job's  distemper  was  the  confluent  small-pox,  and 
that  he  had  been  inoculated  by  the  Devil :  he  then  asserts,  that 
diseases  are  sent  by  Providence  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins  ; 
and  that  this  attempt  to  prevent  them,  is  '  a  diabolical  opera- 
tion. '  He  comforts  himself,  however,  by  reflecting,  that  its 
pretensions,  in  this  way, are  utterly  vain  and  groundless; — he  says 
they  are  mere  *  forgers  of  lies^ '  who  pretend  that  it  will  pre- 
vent the  sma!l-pox  ;  enlarges  upon  the  miseries  and  evils  tliat  in- 
oculation threatens  to  introduce;  and  hopes  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  those  preparer's  of  poison,  and  spreaders  of  infection,  will 
have  a  stigma  fixed  on  them,  and  no  longer  be  permitted  to  min- 
gle widi  other  professional  men  ;  which,  he  says,  indeed,  is  as 
presumptuous  in  them  as  it  was  in  the  Devil  to  mingle  with  the 
sons  of  God. 
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These,  and  similar  expressions,  which  abound  in  the  writings 
of  that  day,  will  go  far,  we  fear,  to  deprive  Drs  Moseley  and 
Squirrel  of  any  claim  to  originality  in  the  style  of  eloquence  they 
have  exerted  themselves  so  meritoriously  to  revive.  We  beg  them, 
however,  to  believe,  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  this  invidious 
purpose  that  we  have  referred  to  their  prototypes,  but  merely  with 
a  viev/  to  set  the  minds  of  those  readers  at  rest,  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  doubt,  whether  men  of  education  could  possibly  be  so 
positive  and  so  angry  in  support  of  what  was  certainly  wrong.  Drs 
Wagstaffe  and  Ilillary,  with  their  faithful  squires  and  followers, 
have  been  effectually  confuted  by  the  experience  of  little  less  than 
a  centiiry  ;  and  their  forgotten  cavils  and  rhapsodies  now  excite 
no  other  emotions  in  the  reader,  than  those  mild  sensations  of  con- 
tempt and  wonder  v.ith  which  the  next  generation  will  look  on 
the  lucubrations  of  Squirrel  and  Moseley,  if  any  accident  should 
draw  them  from  the  shelter  of  that  oblivion  to  which  they  are  ra- 
pidly descending. 

We  vnW  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  article  by  any  gene- 
ral observations  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed.  There  is  only  one  point  of  practical  importance 
which  we  have  omitted  to  consider  j  and  that  is,  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  practice  of  putting  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
to  the  test,  by  subjecting  the  patient  afterwards  to  repeated 
variolous  inoculation.  Most  of  the  violent  admirers  of  the  new 
practice  oppose  this  as  unnecessary ;  and  the  instances  of  trouble- 
some, and  even  dangerous  affections,  resulting  from  such  inocu- 
lation, although  no  genuine  small-pox  be  produced,  certainly  af- 
ford an  argument  of  some  weight  against  it.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  this  risk  to  be  so  small,  that,  in  order  to  allay  the 
anxiety  of  parents,  we  do  not  see  any  great  harm  in  continuing 
the  practice  till  that  anxiety  shall  disappear  from  the  increasing 
reliance  on  Vaccination,  or  imtil  the  extinction  of  small-pox  shall 
render  it  impossible  to  fmd  matter  for  the  inoculation.  It  is  a 
point  still  less  doubtful,  however,  that' it  would  be  advisable  to 
institute  a  very  strict  examination  into  the  cases  of  all  persons  vac- 
cinated before  1802,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  in  every  case 
that  appears  in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful ;  ascertaining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  tact  of  the  constitutional  affection,  by  Mr  Bryce's 
ingenious  test  of  inoculating  one  arm  from  the  vesicles  formed  on 
the  other,  and  judging  of  the  state  of  the  system  by  the  sudden 
maturation  of  the  second  incision.  If  the  first  vesicle  be  quite 
regular,  v/e  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  success  of  this  expe- 
riment will  afford  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  the  constitution-' 
•  al  affection  having  been  completely  produced. 
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Art.  IV.  Journal  des  Mines,  publle  par  L'Agence  des  Mines 
de  la  Republique.  Tom.  II. — XV.  inclus.  8vo.  Paris, 
An  3. 

"fT^E  endeavoured  to  explain,  in  a  former  Number,  the  general 
^^       plan  and  character  of  these  Journals;  and  shall  new  pro- 
ceed with  our  rapid'  examination  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
articles. 

The  abstract  of  DuhameVs  communication  on  coal^  presents,  as 
we  formerly  intimated,  few  original  or  important  views  to  the 
practical  ob^^erver ;  yet,  as  a  geological  and  economical  paper, 
and,  especially,  as  connected  with  other  essays  ofi  the  same  sub- 
ject, it  possesses  sufficient  merit  to  excite  our  regret,  that  it  is 
published  in  an  abridged  form.  The  petty  jealousy  which  long 
subsisted  among  the  coal  proprietors  in  this  country,  has  depriv- 
ed the  world  of  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  native 
states  of  this  combustible  substance,  aud  to  the  most  eligible 
modes  of  working  it.  Had  regular  registers  of  all  proceedings 
and  observations  been  kept  at  every  coal-field,  arid  rendered  easily 
accessible  to  those  whom  views  of  science  or  of  interest  invited  to 
accumulate  facts,  and  institute  comparisons,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  much  superfluous  and  wasteful  labour  might  have 
been  spared,  much  fuel  economized,  new  stores  discovered,  and 
several  curious  and  important  geological  positions  accurately  esta- 
bhshed.  We  have  learned,  with  pleasure,  that,  in  some  of  the 
southern  districts  of  our  island,  a  more  liberal  spirit  of  inquiry 
begins  to  prevail,  and  that  not  only  the  bearings,  thickness,  qua- 
lity, &c.  of  each  stratum,  which  is  disclosed  in  the  course  of 
■working,  are  distinctly  recorded,  but  that  samples  of  their  sub- 
stance are  preserved,  for  the  inspection  of  the  interested  and  the 
curious.  On  a  subject  of  such  immediate  concern  to  individual 
comfort,  and  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  manu- 
facturing communit}',  we  receive  with  gratitude  every  species 
of  information  which  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  a  judicious  and 
intelligent  observer.  Such  M.  Duhamel  seems  to  be  ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  perusal  of  his  Memoir 
(in  the  enlarged  form,  if  it  can  be  procured),  to  all  who  direct 
their  investigations  to  this  department  of  mineralogy.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  few  printed  works,  which  exist  on  the 
subject,  and  a  more  ample  range  of  practical  observation,  would 
have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  his  treatise.  His  synoptical 
view  of  the  coal  strata  in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  peculiarly 
defective,  both  in  regard  of  localities,  and  of  the  mmiber  of -'vork- 
able  seams  which  have  been  discovered  at  each.     Edinburgh  anti 
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Carron,  for  exaiTiple,  to  the  former  of  which,  two'veins,  and  to 
the  latter  three,  are  assigned,  are  the  only  places  mentioned  iu 
Scotland ;  and  Newcastle,  Whitehaven,  and  IVorsleg,  (no  doubt 
Worsley),  make  up  the  English  catalogue.  Marienburg  in  Misnia, 
llctenbach  in  Silesia,  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  where  there  is  one  seam 
of  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  another  which  is  at  least  sixty 
feet,  with  the  abundant  magazines  which  have  been  unfolded  in 
the  mountains  of  Upper  Styria,  are  unaccountably  omitted.  On 
comparing  even  his  French  list  with  Lefebvre's  enumeration, 
(which  we  have  to  notice  in  the  sequel),  the  reader  will  perceive 
similar  instances  of  omission.  The  vague  expression,  too,  o^  se- 
veral scams,  when  the  exact  number  might  be  stated,  indicates  a 
disregard  of  precision,  which  should  never  be  tolerated  in  the 
construction  of  tabular  abstracts.  The  plan  of  M.  Duhamel's 
chart  is,  however,  sufficiently  commendable  ;  for  it  is  intended 
to  exhibit,  at  a  glance,  the  names  of  the  known  mines,  their  geo- 
graphical situation,  their  stratiform  or  amorphous  distribution, 
their  direction  and  inclination,  the  nature  of  the  roof,  pavement, 
and  of  the  interposed  and  adjacent  mineral  substances,  with  ap- 
propriate observations.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  day  is  not 
distant,  when  the  author,  or  some  properly  qualified  person,  will 
bestow  on  it  the  requisite  extension  and  correction. 

As  the  existence  of  coal  in  limestone  had  been  long  denied  by 
some  eminent  naturalists,  the  learned  author  of  this  Memoir,  very 
properly,  devotes  a  few  pages  to  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion. BufTon  had  formerly  noticed  the  mixture  of  calcareous 
matters  in  the  coal  of  Alais,  which  is  often  burned  for  the  express 
purpose  of  obtaining  lime.  Instances  of  tlie  fact  are  likewise  e- 
lumierated  by  Saussure ;  but  the  most  apposite  examples  have 
been  adduced  by  M.  Bertrand  of  Marseilles. 

'  The  coal  strata  of  Provence, '  says  this  ingenious  mineralo- 
gist, *  arc  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Lower 
Provence.  Running  along  a  soil  of  a  whitish  red,  they  traverse 
a  pretty  uniform  range  of  hills,  whose  internal  structure  presents 
nothing  remarkable  to  the  ordinaiy  observer.  To  the  first  layer  of 
earth,  succeeds  a  bed  of  stone,  more  or  less  thick,  and  followed  by 
a  layer  of  earth,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  first,  which,  in  turn, 
reposes  on  new  beds  of  hard  stone.  This  series  continues  to  a 
variable  depth,  when  the  earthy  layers  disappear,  to  make  place 
for  those  of  coal,  which  are  always  included  between  beds  of 
limestone. '  The  latter,  it  may  be  of  consequence  to  remark,  are 
seldom  of  any  considerable  thickness,  have  a  foliated  texture,  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  to  the  coal,  exchange  their  dingy 
^hite  for  a  blue  of  a  ligiiter  or  deeper  shade,  and  thus  frequently 
assume  a  schistose  aspect,  though  they  are  unquestionably  caica- 
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reoiis,  and  abound  in  marine  and  river  shells.  This  disposition  of 
the  coal  strata  of  Provence,  extends  over  a  district  of  more  than 
twenty  leajrues  in  length  ;  but  the  thickness  of  the  seams  seldom 
exceeds  twt)  or  three  feet.  We  may  add,  that  a  calcareous  stra- 
tum, of  six  or  seven  feet  in  thickness,  forms  the  roof  of  the  cak- 
ing coal  that  is  worked  at  Blackburn,  in  West  Lothian;  and 
that  at  Carlops  and  Spittlehaugh,  in  the  county  of  Peebles,  the 
coal  whidi  lies  immediately  under  the  lime-quarry,  is  employed 
in  burning  the  stone. 

The  occasional  interposition  of  layers  of  peat- earth  between 
those  of  coal,  is  another  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
geology  of  the  Provencal  district,  which  has  furnished  M.  Ber- 
trand  with  his  proofs.  In  the  present  abstract,  however,  this 
appearance  is  mentioned  in  such  general  terms,  as  to  leave  it 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  alleged  peat  may  not  more  pro- 
perly be  classed  with  vitriolic  or  bituminous  earth,  or  even,  per- 
haps, with  fossil  wood. 

We  are  amused  with  our  author's  visible  terror  and  anxiety^ 
lest  coal  should  be  found  incumbent  on  basalt,  or  even  come  into 
contact  with  it.  When  compelled  to  admit  the  occurrence  of 
basalt  above  coal,  he  is  still  careful  to  insert  a  thin  and  saving 
clause  of  schistus  ;  and,  as  we  never  explored  the  coal-fields  of  Au-' 
vergne  snd  the  Vivarais,  we  dare  not  venture  to  break  a  lance  with 
him  on  such  slippery  and  precarious  ground.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  in  Scotland,  nature  sometimes  dispenses  with  thi;* 
slim  partition.  *  Strata  of  basaltine  rocks, '  says  Williams,  in 
his  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Ki?igdom,  '  are  very  common 
in  many  coal-fields  in  Scotland.  There  are  several  thick  beds  of 
this  stone  betwixt  the  different  seams  of  coal  at  Borrowstounness ; 
and  one  of  them  is  the  immediate  roof  of  a  seam  of  coal  in  that 
ground ;  and  there  is  a  thin  seam  of  coal  below  a  bed  of  beau- 
tiful columnar  basaltes,  at  Hillhouse  lime- quarry,  a  mile  south 
of  Linlithgow.  In  the  Bathgate  hills,  south  of  Linlithgow,  there 
are  several  strata  of  coal,  and  sevei'al  strata  of  basaltes  blended 
together,  strat^im  super  stratum. ' 

M.  Duhamel  has  adopted,  an<I,  in  our  opinion,  with  too  little 
reserve,  the  commonly  received  docrine,  thrt  the  strata  which 
accompany  ^oal,  or  which  alternate  with  it,  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  adjacent  primitive  mountains,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, they  owe  their  formation  to  the  abrasion  or  decomposi- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  exceptions  to  this  r^le,  liowever,  are  so 
ntimerous,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  its  foundation  iu 
fact.  Many  of  the  coal  strata  in  France  are,  no  doubt,  encom- 
passed by  primitive  rocks;  but  most  of  those  of  England  and  Flan- 
,d5z:s^:e  insulated  in  secondai-y  soil,  and  have  tlieir  iDtermediate 
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spaces  occupied  by  beds  of  sandstone  and  schlstus,  sometimes  of 
great  extent  and  thickness,  though  very  remote  from  any  masses 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  their  composition. 
Besides,  the  homogeneous  complexion  of  the  concomitant  strata, 
seeirs  rather  to  have  resulted  from  some  immediate  chemical  ope- 
ration, than  from  the  gradual  subsidence  of  preexisting  materials. 

In  his  account  of  the  different  derangements  and  dislocations 
incident  to  coal  strata,  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  is  much  less 
minute  and  explicit  than  we  could  desire;  but  the  deficiency  is 
well  compensated  in  a  subsequent  paper,  transmitted  by  Striive 
and  Berthout^  who  lay  down  some  skilful  directions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  unwelcome  interruptions.  We  only  regret,  that, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  plates,  we  cannot  render  their  in- 
structions very  intelligible^  and  must  therefore  be  contented  with 
a  simple  reference  to  the  original.  Some  excellent  precautions 
against  the  fatal  effects  of  the  fire  and  choak-damps  in  coal  mines, 
are  suggested  by  Macquart  and  Baillet ;  and  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance is  explained  by  Humboldt,  for  preserving  the  lives  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  light  of  lamps,  in  subterraneous  passages  in- 
fected with  deleterious  vapours.  On  these  particulars,  however, 
we  cannot  afford  to  dilate ;  and  the  papers  to  which  we  allude 
really  are  not  susceptible  of  abridgement. 

We  shall  pass,  then,  to  Lefcbin-c's  Report  of  the  different  Coal- 
Mines  iji  Pt^ance^  which  we  regard  as  no  unimportant  supplement 
to  the  preceding  articles.  From  this  review,  which  occupies  near- 
ly two  Numbers,  and  which  seems  to  be  compiled  industriously 
from  authentic  documents,  we  are  enabled  to  infer,  that  coal  is 
actually  worked  in  4-7  departments  of  the  empite;  that  indications 
of  its  occurrence  have  been  traced  in  16  others;  that  the  yearly 
produce  from  the  mines  of  34  departments,  has  been  fairly  esti- 
mated at  77,600,000  quintals;  that  if  3,880,000  be  allowed  for 
the  13  undetermined  departments,  the  total  of  quintals  will  be 
81,700,000,  which,  if  converted  into  money  on  the  coal-grounds, 
would  fetch  32,280,000  francs  ;  and  that  more  than  60,000  indi- 
viduals earn  their  subsistence  at  the  coaleries,  independently  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  carriage  and  exportation  of  the 
commodity.  , 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  useful  class  of  writers,  we  shall  just 
liint  at  the  propriety  of  digesting,  into  a  regular  treatise,  all  the 
important  facts  and  observations  which  have  been  published  on 
the  subject  of  coal,  which  at  present  lye  scattered  in  the  volumes 
of  Jars,  Gennetc,  Gensanne,  Morand,  Williams,  &c.  and  in  various 
periodical  and  scientific  communications.  Such  a  compilation,  if 
judiciously  and  scientifically  arranged,  would  amply  reward  the 
trouble  of  some  intelligent  chemist  and  mineralogist.     At  all 
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events,  we  would  Invite  some  of  our  Inimane  and  benevolent 
Societies  to  prepare  directions  for  escaping  the  fatal  effects  of 
noxious  vapours,  and  to  distribute  such  salutary  instruction  a- 
mong  those  who  are  doomed  to  toil  and  danger  in  procuring 
the  comfort  of  fuel  to  others. 

Among  the  contributions  of  the  celebrated  Dolomicu^  we  re- 
mark a  long  and  interesting  account  of  tJie  Manganese  Mme  at 
llomaneche.  We  can  only  note,  in  passing,  that  it  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  follov.'ing  particulars.  1.  It  contains  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  sulphat  of  barytes ;  about  one  sixth  of  the  mass, 
not  accidentally  mixed,  but  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination. 
2.  The  total  absence  of  iron  from  its  composition  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  the  afiinity  between  these  two  substances 
is  so  gi'eat,  that  few  iron  ores  are  destitute  of  manganese  ;  and 
analysis  has  not  hitherto  revealed  another  instance  of  manganese 
devoid  of  iron.  3.  The  hardness  of  those  portions  of  the  ore 
which  contain  the  least  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  are,  consequent- 
ly, denominated  oxydulatcd,  is  so  considerable,  that  they  not 
only  scratch  glass,  but  even  rock-crystal ;  and  give  bright  sparks, 
when  struck  with  steel.  4.  When  plunged  for  a  minute  in  wa- 
ter, the  oxidulated  variety  absorbs  a  certain  quantity  of  the  li- 
quid, and,  when  taken  out  of  it,  emits  a  very  strong  argillace- 
ous odour,  though  no  clay  has  been  detected  in  its  composition. 
-5.  In  the  same  circumstances,  the  oxidated  rapidly  absorbs  a 
great  quantity  of  water,  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  disengage- 
ment of  air.  '  The  odour  which  it  then  exhales  is  very  strong; 
but,  though  approaching  to  the  argillaceous,  it  produces  a  dif- 
ferent sensation,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe. ' 

The  same  ingenious  and  accurate  observer  has  communicated 
some  important  details  concerning  the  formation  ofleucite  or  ve- 
suvian.  Among  other  arguments  for  the  preexistence  of  this 
substance  in  the  basis  of  the  lava,  he  notices  its  frequent  adher- 
ence to  volcanic  ejections  which  had  not  experienced  the  ac- 
tion of  heat.  He  likev/ise  contends,  that  the  temperature  of 
liquified  lava  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  intense  to  reduce  lencite 
to  fusion,  any  more  than  hornblend,  feldspar,  mica,  pyroxene, 
and  other  crystallized  substances  which  occur  in  the  ignited 
masses.  This  temperature,  however,  is  probably  subject  to 
great  varieties ;  and,  wkh  respect  to  tlie  mineral  in  question, 
the  presence  of  potash  may  accelerate  its  fusion. 

*  Among  the  specimens  of  gold  ore  from  Mexico, '  continues  the 
author,  *  which  I  received  at  Rome  from  the  Chevalier  Azara,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  I  found  one  which  had  leucite  for  its  matrix. 

'  In  this  instance,  the  crystals  are  a  iine  in  diameter,  of  a  greeuisfe 
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ivhite  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  agglutinated  or  cemented  by  aa 
pxyd  of  iron  and  copper,  containing  laminae  of  gold. 

'  My  friend  and  colleague  Lelievre,  of  the  Board  of  Mmes,  dis- 
covered, in  1785,  iu  the  mountains  oiTravaux  de  la  Providence,  near 
Gavarnie,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  granitous  rock,  composed  of  quartz, 
brown  mica,  and  some  red  garnets,  interspersed  with  small  greyish 
garnets,  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  become  white  and  refractory  in 
Yhe  fire,  and  exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  leucite.  I  know  ot 
no  other  mineralogist  who  has  mentioned  this  substance  as  occurring 
in  circumstances  unconnected  with  volcanoes. ' 

If  this  iiitelllge:u-e  be  accurate,  it  is  certainly  curious;  but  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  specific  gravity  and  analysis  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  Pyrenean  crystals,  which,  we  are  much  inclined  to  sus- 
pect, are  only  accidental  varieties  of  the  garnet,  not  essentially 
<.lifferent,  perhaps,  from  those  pale  green  specimens  which  Lau- 
noy  conjectures  have  been  found  in  Siberia.     The  striking  con- 
formitv,  too,  in  the  composition  of  lava  and  leucite,  as  indicat- 
ed by  Vauquclin's  analysis,  renders  it  extremely  probable  that 
they  have  a  similar  origin.     We,  moreover,  collect  froni  the 
observations  of  Salmon  and  Buch,  that  the  leucites  of  Borghetto 
on  the  Tiber,  contain,  in  their  centre,  a  nucleus  of  the  very  la- 
va which  surrounds  them ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  filament  of 
the  same  lava,  proceeding  from  the  nucleus,  and  traversing  the 
crystal,    is  observ^ed  to  be  connected  with   the  general  mass. 
Hence,  we  cannot  easily  resist  the  conclusion,  that  these  leucites 
have  shared  the  fluidity  of  their  encompassing  paste  at  the  pe- 
riod of  its  formation,  and  that  their  crystallizations  have  been 
determined  by  the  laws  of  their  affinities,  or  that  the  crystalli- 
zation of  leucite  and  the  progress  of  lava  to  solidity  are  simul- 
taneous.    In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may 
add,  that  the  leucites  of  Pompeii  enclose  nuclei  of  the  tufa,  form- 
ed of  the  ashes  which  overwhelmed  that  unfortunate  city  ;  that 
Breislak,  Thompson,  Sage,  and  Spallanzani  attest  the  volcanic 
crystallization  of  augite,  olivine,  feldspar,  and  even  mica ;  and 
that  the  hills  of  Roca-di-Papa  and  Monte-Cavo,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rome,  are  entirely  composed  of  the  matter  of  leucite. 

After  all,  if  we  can  conceive  the  formation  and  cooling  of  lava 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  as  well  as  on  its  surface,  we  need  not 
be  startled  at  the  projection  of  ready  formed  masses,  by  expansive 
impulse,  without  their  being  subjected  to  such  violent  ignition  as 
to  fuse  the  crystals  imbedded  in  their  substance.  But  it  is  a  point 
of  some  consequence  to  determine,  whether  leucite  be,  in  the  strict 
Sense  of  the  expression,  a  volcanic  product ;  since,  if  the  af- 
firmative could  be  established,  its  presence,  in  districts  which  are 
At  present  cool  and  undisturbed,  would  infallibly  bespeak  their 
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volcanic  origin  ;  and  one  important  step  would  be  gained  in  the 
history  of  many  basaltine  rocks.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
question  will  continue  to  be  investigated  in  those  situations  in 
which  alone  it  can  be  fairly  decided. 

In  another  part  of  the  Journals,  Dolomieu  favours  us  with  a 
report  of  one  of  his  mineralogical  excursions,  which  comprizes 
some  singular  information  relative  to  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  Au-* 
vergne.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  be  assur- 
.ed,  on  the  authority  of  such  a  competent  judge,  that  the  lavas  of 
Italy  and  Auvergne  are  perfectly  analogous,  since  thus  we  can 
no  longer  doubt  the  identity  of  their  cause.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  difference  in  the  styles^  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, of  the  two  volcanic  fields.  In  Italy  the  subordinate  hills  are 
disposed  in  groupes  around  the  principal  and  central  volcano  ; 
whereas,  in  Auvergne,  the  elevations  are  detached,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  separate  fiery  systems.  It  deserv^es  likewise  to  be  re» 
marked,  that,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  ashes,  scoriie,  and  inco- 
herent ejections  of  various  descriptions,  have  formed  immense  ac- 
cumulations over  a  great  extent  of  circumjacent  ground,  on  which 
streams  of  lava  have  been'after  wards  induced ;  whilst,  in  Auvei'gne, 
they  distinctly  repose  on  the  original  granitic  soil,  the  eruptive 
torrents  having  forced  a  passage  through  the  masses  of  granite,  on 
whose  surface  they  were  destined  to  flow.  The  author  has,  we 
apprehend,  more  merit  in  stating  these  distinctions,  than  in  has- 
tily inferring  fi'om  them,  that  the  materials  of  volcanic  products 
are  of  more  ancient  formation  than  granite,  and  that  the  interior 
of  our  globe  is  still  in  a  fluid  state.  Indeed,  his  conclusions  arc 
rendered  still  more  problematical,  when  we  turn  to  the  unassum- 
ing assertions  of  M.  Muthuon,  who  follows  him  in  the  same 
walk,  who  was  bred  in  the  volcanic  district  in  question,  and  who 
has  prosecuted  the  study  of  geology  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
zeal.  This  gentleman  acquaints  us,  that  the  granite  hills  contain 
in  their  bosom  large  heterogeneous  masses,  and  veins  of  indubi- 
table volcanic  origin  ;  that  the  ancient  volcanoes  are  frequently 
approximated  to  one  another  ;  and  that  the  fragments  of  granite 
detached  by  eruptions,  are  more  or  less  calcined,  opaque,  or  de- 
prived of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

We  confess,  too,  that  the  hypothesis  of  sudden  refrigeration  in 
water,  appears  to  us  inadequate  to  explain  those  well  known  pris- 
matic forms,  which  are  occasionally  assumed  by  basalt.  If  some 
appearances  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  seem  to  countenance  such  an 
opinion,  others  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  St  Helena,  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  &c.  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  quoted  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  Besides,  we  have  frccjiiently  had  occasion  to  observe 
this  columnar  disposition  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  when  the  wiiole 
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inferior  part  of  the  mass  was  amorphous.  From  a  variety  of  facts, 
which  we  have  not  leisure  to  detail  at  length,  there  arises  at  least 
a  very  allowable  presumption,  that  exposure  to  the  external  air  is 
one  of  the  requisites  in  the  formation  of  these  prismatic  ranges. 
Mr  Williams,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  and  whose  oppor- 
txmities  of  observing  the  mineral  productions  of  this  country  were 
many  and  favourable,  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  After  citing 
Salisbury  Crags,  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  beau- 
tiful columns  atHillhouse  lime- quarry,  near  Linlithgow,  as  proofs 
of  his  assertion,  he  proceeds  thus. 

*  The  basaltine  rock  is  to  be  judged  of  and  denominated  fi-om  its 
quality  and  colour  and  component  parts,  and  not  only  from  the  figure 
it  sometimes  assumes,  which  is  merely  accidental,  arising  from  situa- 
tion more  than  from  the  quality  of  the  stone.  This  rock  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  coal  countries,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Scotland;  and 
it  is  frequently  found  formed  into  globous,  spherical,  and  other  figures, 
as  well  as  the  columnar  ;  but  always  where  it  now  is,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  always  was  exposed  to  the  external  air. 

'  Wherever  we  trace  a  stratum  of  basaltes  under  the  cover  of  other 
incumbent  rocks,  it  is  not  then  formed  into  any  regular  figure. 
"Wherever  we  cut  through  it  in  sinking  coal-pits,  we  do  not  find  it 
regularly  formed.  Wherever  the  face  of  a  regularly  formed  basaltine 
rock  is  quarried  away  until  it  goes  under  other  incumbent  rocks,  we 
soon  lose  the  angular  figures,  and  an  uniform  face  of  a  rock  comes 
jn  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  prismatical,  glebous,  or  any  o- 
ther  regular  figure,  ' 

To  M.  Dolomieu  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  acute  and  elabo- 
rate essay  on  '  Mineral  Sj^cies. '  That  accurate  and  competent 
specific  distinctions  have  not  yet  been  laid  down  in  the  science  of 
snineralogy,  we  will  readily  grant;  but  the  proposed  innovation 
of  founding  these  distinctions  on  the  integral  molecule,  however 
philosophical  it  may  appear  in  theoi-y,  is  liable  to  the  twofold  ob- 
jection, that  the  integral  molecule  is  neither  easily  detected  nor 
easily  characterized. 

Upon  this  author,  however,  we  cannot  find  in  our  hearts  to  be 
?evere,  since  the  same  genius  which  inspired  this  masterly  and  elo- 
quent fragment  of  an  originid  system,  under  peculiarcircumstances 
of  vexation  and  discomfort,  might,  in  happier  hours,  have  devised 
methods  of  obviating  practical  difficulties.  In  the  dungeon  of 
Messina,  in  which  he  was  detained,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  courts  and  learned* 
societies,  the  author  tiaced  these  new  views  of  mineralogical  ar- 
rangement on  the  margins  of  a  few  books  which  the  gaoler  had 
left  him,  with  the  black  of  his  lamp-smoke  and  water,  for  ink, 
and  a  bone  rubbed  against  the  wall  into  the  rude  semblance  of  a 
pen.     The  editors  of  the  present  work  have  inserted  Lacepede'c 
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historical  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  which  is  unfortunate- 
ly disfigured  by  the  pompous  declamation  of  a  French  elogc.  A 
plain  recital  of  facts  would  have  better  accorded  witli  the  noble 
simplicity  of  Dolomieu,  the  recollection  of  whose  virtues  and 
sufferings  is  stiil  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  memory  of 
whose  talents  and  unwearied  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science  can  ne- 
ver perish. 

Lapcyrouse'?,  relation  of  his  journey  to  Mont-Pcrdu^  is  written 
with  spirit,  though  his  style  sometimes  verges  on  affected  stateli- 
ness.  We  shall  quote  his  general  results,  which  are  abundantly 
perspicuous,  and  most  of  them  fairly  deducible  from  his  interest- 
ing observations. 

*  1.  There  are  chains  of  mountains,  in  which  beds  of  granite, 
porphyry,  trapp,  hornstone,  and  petrosilex,  alternate  with  those  of 
limestone. 

*  2.  This  limestone  is  so  blended  and  incorporated  with  the  granite, 
trapp,  and  other  rocks,  at  the  junction  of  their  beds,  and  they  are 
so  completely  locked  into  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
cognize their  common  origin. 

*  3.  We  are  compelled  to  admit,  tliat  this  limestone,  uniformly  des- 
titute of  organic  remains,  is  primitive,  and  coeval  with  ihe  granite, 
porphyry,  trapp,  hornstone,  and  petrosilex. 

*  4.  The  limestone  which  contains  vestiges  of  petrified  animals, 
which  has  its  appropriate  characters,  which  is  never  blended  with  the 
primordial  rocks,  but  is  often  incumbent  on  them,  has  a  different  ori- 
gin, and  is  of  a  more  recent  formation  than  these  rocks. 

'  5.  Numerous  tribes  of  petrified  marine  animals  occur  in  this  lime- 
Stone  ;  and,  as  their  prototypes  still  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  we 
cannot  reasonably  reject  the  belief,  that  the  sea,  during  a  long  period, 
covered  the  places  in  which  these  petrified  tribes  are  now  found. 

*  6.  Mont- Perdu,  and  all  that  central  and  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  includes  a  profusion  of  petrified  marine  bodies, 
distributed  even  in  large  families,  have  been  formed  under  the  waters 
of  the  sea. 

*  7.  When  the  sea  accumulated  the  great  calcareous  masses  of  the 
centre  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  existed  continents  inhabited  b}'  qua- 
drupeds. 

*  8.  The  mixture  of  marine  bodies  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds, 
attests  that  they  were  deposited  by  the  sea. 

*  9.  The  alternations  and  the  nature  of  the  beds  of  rock  which 
sustain  these  secondary  masses,  their  inclination  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, their  want  of  every  organic  body,  their  symptoms  of  decay  un- 
der the  secondary  stone  which  invests  them,  prove  that  they  existed 
long  before  the  period  which  can  be  assigned  to  the  deposition  of  these 
secondary  ridges  and  masses. 

^  10.  The  primordial  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees  had  another  position 
£han  that  of  the  highest  elevations  of  the  present  chaio. 
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'  11.  As  most  of  tlie  summits  of  these  regions,  whether  those  of 
porphyry,  hornstone,  or  trapp,  have  their  tops  or  sides  encompassed 
with  limestone,  it' is  probable  that  the  waters  which  gave  rise  to  the 
loftiest  central  ridges,  deposited  the  same  secondary  rock  on  the  above 
mentioned  summits,  which  they  wholly  cover. 

'  12.  The  regularity,  the  sporting,  and  the  caprices  of  the  vertical 
feeds  of  submarine  sandstone  and  limestone,  the  heterogeneous  inser-  , 
tions  of  one  rock  into  another,  the  uniformly  vertical  position  of  the 
beds  of  the  primitive  chain,  and  of  the  secondary  ridges,  the  upright 
beds  cut  by  horizontal  strata,  exclude  the  admission  of  any  sudden  or  ir- 
regularcommotion,whichgavean  erect  position  to  the  horizontal  strata. 

*  13.  The  sandstones  are  a  deposition  from  the  waters.  Those  of 
Mont-Perdu  are  the  result  of  their  last  work. ' 

Reserving  his  botanical  stores  for  the  Flora  Pyrenaica^  the  au- 
tlior  only  slightly  notices,  as  rarities,  Banunculus  glacialis^  R. 
parnassijolius,  Androsace  aretiuj  (probably  Carnea  of  Linn.) 
Daphne  calycina^  Saxifraga  longifolia,  and  Arenaria  fruticulosa. 

Lapey rouse  and  his  party  only  approached  the  summit  of  Mont- 
Perdu  y  but  llamond  attained  to  it.  The  account  of  his  ascent 
and  observations,  forms  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  preceding 
paper :  but,  as  his  exposition  of  the  Pyrenees  forms  a  separate 
publication,  we  wave  the  discussion  of  this  single  memoir. 

In  the  Mineralogicul  Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Ardeche^ 
it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Gensatmc,  but  with  a  degree  of 
brevity  which  too  mucJi  characterizes  the  Report,  that  antimony 
lias  been  found  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  pit-coal.  This  v/e  no- 
tice, merely  on  account  of  its  singularity  j  and  we  hope  that  the 
circumstances  will  soon  be  more  distinctly  and  fully  explained. 

It  appears  from  Vauq^ielhi's  analysis  of  the  steatitic  earth  which 
is  swallowed  by  the  famished  natives  of  New  Caledonia,  that  it 
contains  no  nutritious  ingredients,  but,  on  the  contrary,  two  prin- 
ciples inimical  to  the  human  constitution,  namely,  the  oxyds  of 
iron  and  copper.  The  devourers  of  this  miserable  fare,  then, 
must  have  recourse  to  it  merely  from  the  imperious  desire  of  al- 
laying the  uneasy  sensation  of  hunger  j  and  this  may,  in  some 
Hieasure,  be  effected  by  preserving  the  distension  of  the  viscera. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  volumes  from  our  table,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  surprise  at  M.  de  Luc's  scepticism  re- 
specting the  existence  of  atmospheric  stones.  Though  Chladni's 
hypothesis  may  be  fanciful,  or  even  untenable,  it  does  not  follow, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  Siberian  mass  of  iron,  of 
enormous  bulk,  and  containing  nickel,  is  the  produce  of  some 
forgotten  forge.  Even  if  the  truth  of  this  last  opinion  could  be 
established,  which,  reasoning  on  chemical  principles,  we  conceive 
to  be  impossible,  it  could  not  materially  invalidate  the  evidence  of 
positive  testimony,  on  which  the  existence  of  meteoric  stones, 
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whether  formed  in  the  atmosphere  or  elsewhere,  securely  restsr. 
After  diligent  and  repeated  researches,  M.  Mettich,  inspector  of 
mines,  could  discern  no  trace  of  any  foundery  in  the  neighbour- 
]iood  of  the  Siberian  mass ;  Pallas  was  convinced,  indeed,  that  it 
could  never  have  been  formed  in  the  rude  forges  of  the  miners, 
which  never  yielded  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  of  metal  at  a 
time ;  and  the  analyses  of  Howard  and  Vauquelin  present  resulu 
which  we  should  in  vain  expect  from  iron  artificially  prepared 
from  its  ore,  and  which  seem  evidently  to  confirm  the  tradition 
of  the  Tartars,  who  assert  that  the  mass  in  question  descended 
from  the  clouds.  Proust  and  Klaproth,  whose  accuracy  is  not  to 
be  rashly  impeached,  have  discovered,  that  native  iron,  reputed 
meteoric,  differs  from  that  which  occurs  in  a  fossil  state,  by  the 
presence  of  nickel;  and  the  numerous  and  minute  coincidences 
which  chemical  investigation  has  revealed  between  the  vulgar 
and  scientific  history  of  these  insulated  fragments  of  iron  in  tlie 
metallic  state,  powerfully  induce  us  to  class  them  with  those  stony 
substances  which  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  class,  we  no  longer  hesitate  to  insert  the  celebrated 
stone  o^  Ensishcim.  The  narrative  which  was  deposited  with  it 
in  the  church,  may  be  rendered  thus. 

*  In  the  year  of"  the  Lord  1492,  on  Wednesday,  which  was  Martin- 
mas eve,  the  7th  of  November,  a  singular  miracle  occurred;  for,  be- 
tween eleven  o'clock  and  noon,  there  was  a  loud  clap  of  thunder,  and 
a  prolonged  confused  noise,  which  was  heard  at  a  great  distance^;  and 
a  stone  fell  from  the  air,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Ensisheim,  which  weigh- 
ed two  luindved  and  sixty  pounds,  and  the  confused  noise  was,  besides, 
much  louder  than  here.  Then  a  child  sav/  it  strike  on  a  field  in 
the  upper  jurisdiction,  towards  the  Rhine  and  Inn,  near  the  district  of 
Giscand,  which  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  did  it  no  harm,  except  that 
it  made  a  hole  there  :  and  then  they  conveyed  it  from  that  spot;  and 
many  pieces  were  broken  from  it ;  which  the  landvogt  forbade.  They 
therefore  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  cliurch,  with  the  intention  of 
suspending  it  as  a  miracle :  and  there  came  here  many  people  to  see 
this  stone.  So  there  were  remarkable  conversations  about  this  stone: 
but  the  learned  said  that  they  knew  not  what  it  was ;  for  it  was  be- 
yond the  oi'dinary  course  of  nature,  that  such  a  large  stone  should 
smite  the  earth  from  the  height  of  the  air ;  but  that  it  was  really  a 
miracle  of  God;  for,  before  that  time,  never  any  thing  was  heard 
like  it,  nor  seen,  nor  described.  When  they  found  that  stone,  it  had 
entered  into  the  earth,  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  stature,  which  every 
body  explained  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  it  should  be  found ;  and 
the  noise  of  it  was  heard  at  Lucerne,  at  Villing,  and  in  many  other 
places,  so  loud,  that  it  was  believed  that  houses  had  been  overturned: 
and  as  the  King  Maximilian  was  here,  the  Mop.Jay  after  St  Catha- 
rine'is  day,  of  the  same  year,  his  royal  Excellence  ordered  the  stoae 
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■which  had  fallen,  to  be  brought  to  the  castle  ;  and  after  having  con- 
versed a  long  time  about  it  with  the  noblemen,  he  said  that  the  people 
of  Ensisheim  should  take  it,  and  order  it  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
church,  and  not  to  allow  any  body  to  take  any  thing  from  it.  His 
Excellency,  however,  took  two  pieces  of  it,  of  which  he  kept  one,  and 
sent  the  other  to  the  Duke  Sigismund  of  Austria ;  and  they  spoke  a 
great  deal  about  this  stone,  which  they  suspended  in  the  choir,  where 
it  still  is  ;   and  a  great  many  people  came  to  see  it. '  , 

Trithemius,  in  his  Chronicle,  vol.  XI.  p.  551,  employs  lan- 
guage to  this  effect.  *  In  the  same  year,  on  the  7th  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  village  of  Simlgaw,  near  the  townlet  of  Ensis- 
lieim,  not  far  from  Basil,  a  city  of  Germany,  a  stone  called  a 
thunder-stone,  of  a  prodigious  size,  for  we  know  from  eyewit- 
nessefe,  that  it  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  fell 
from  the  heavens.  Its..fall  was  so  violent,  that  it  broke  into  two 
pieces.  The  most  considerable  is  still  exhibited  at  the  door  of 
the  church  of  Ensisheim,  suspended  by  an  iron  chain,  as  a  proof 
of  the  fact  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  to  preserve  it  in  the 
public  recollection.'  Again,  from  Paul  Lang,  as  cited  in  the  third 
volume  (p.  l^G^.)  of  the  Scriptores  Rerwn  German.  Hist.^  we 
learn,  that  a  furious  stortn  arose  on  the  7th  of  November  1492; 
and  that,  while  the  thunder  roared,  and  the  heavens  appeared  to 
be  all  on  fire,  a  stone,  of  an  enormous  size,  fell  with  a  hideous 
noise,  near  Ensisheim.  *  Its  form  was  that  of  the  Greek  delta, 
with  a  triangular  point.  They  still  show  it  at  Ensisheim  as  a 
wonderful  phenomenon. ' 

Both  these  chroniclers  lived  at  the  period  which  they  assign  to 
the  descent  of  this  extraordinary  mass ;  and,  although  their  very 
names  are  hastening  to  oblivion,  it  behoves  us  to  remark,  that 
Tritkemius  yielded  to  few  of  his  contemporaries  in  labour  and 
learning ;  and  that  Lang^  though  a  German  monk,  travelled  in 
search  of  historical  monuments,  and  had  the  candour  and  the 
boldness  to  arraign  the  license  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  independence  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 

M.  Barthold,  we  are  aware,  has  laboured  to  convince  his 
readers,  that  this  far-famed  fragment  is  merely  argilloferrugi- 
iious,  of  secondary  formation,  detached  from  an  adjacent  moun- 
tain, and  conveyed  by  some  torrent,  or  land-flood,  to  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  found.  In  this  hypothesis,  we  miglit  partially 
acquiesce,  did  not  the  na'hde  of  contemporarj'  and  concurring" 
records  militate  against  it,  and  had  not  Vauquelin's  more  pre- 
cise analysis  detected  the  same  constituent  parts  as  in  the  o- 
ther  specimens  denominated  atmospheric,  namely  silica,  mag- 
nesia, iron,  nickel,  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Jime.  '  This 
stone,  then, '  to  use  the  language  of  this  distinguished  chemist. 
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*  in  every  respect  resembles  others  wliich  have  fallen  from  the 
atmosphere. ' 

Vaiiqueliyi^s,  own  paper,  which  properly  finds  a  place  in  the 
Journals,  appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  general 
question.  Had  he  entered  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  he  would  probably  have  convinced  M.  de  Luc  him- 
self. Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  to  supply  his  deficiency  of  cir- 
cumstances in  one  instance,  but  that  we  reckon  an  important 
one,  namely,  the  shower  of  stones  which  fell  near  Agen.  Tlie 
notoriety  of  the  phenomenon  in  France,  might  absolve  Vauque- 
lin  from  a  formal  recital  of  the  particulars.  In  this  country, 
however,  where  the  facts  have  obtained  less  publicity,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  them  somewhat  more  explicitly.  Of  the  numer- 
ous accounts  of  this  phenomenon,  some  of  tlie  most  interesting 
are  addi'essed  to  M.  Darcet,  the  celebrated  chemist.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  extracted  from  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  written 
by  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  St  Severe. 

'  Yesterday  our  town  was  agitated  by  a  veryunusual  alarm.  About 
a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  air  a  fire- 
ball, dragging  a  long  train,  which  diffused  a  brilliant  light  over  the 
horizon.  This  fireball  soon  disappeared,  and  seemed  to  fall  at  a  hund- 
red paces  from  us.  Soon  after,  we  heard  an  explosion  much  louder 
than  that  of  cannon,  or  of  thunder.  Every  body  dreaded  being  bu- 
ried under  the  ruins  of  his  house,  which  seemed  to  give  way  from  the 
concussion.  The  same  phenomenon  was  seen,  and  the  report  heard 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  as  Mont- de- Mar san,  Tartas,  and  Dar- 
The  weather,  in  other  respects,  was  very  calm,  without  a  breath  of 
wind,  or  a  cloud ;  and  the  moon  shone  in  all  her  brightness. ' 

M.  Darcet's  brother,  a  clergyman  in  that  part  of  the  countrj', 
sent  him  a  small  stone,  which  was  picked  up  on  the  morning  af- 
ter the  explosion,  and  the  histoi'y  of  which  he  was  scrupulously 
anxious  to  investigate.  Being  satisfied  with  respect  to  all  the 
particulars,  he  at  lengUi  despatched  it  to  Paris,  accompanied 
with  some  curious  remarks. 

*  When  the  stones  fell, '  says  he,  *  they  had  not  their  present  de- 
gree of  hardness.  Some  of  them  fell  on  straw,  bits  of  which  stuck 
to  the  stones,  and  incorporated  with  them.  I  Iiave  seen  one  in  this 
predicament.  It  is  at  present  at  La  Bastide ;  but  I  cannot  induce 
the  possessor  to  part  with  it.  *  *  *  Those  which  fell  on  die  houses, 
produced  a  noise,  not  like  that  of  stones,  but  rather  of  a  substance 
which  had  not  yet  acquired  compactness. ' 

For  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  we  shall  also  cite  the 
proces-vcrbal,  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  the  original 
phraseology. 

*  Id  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  pi»iety,  and  the  thir- 
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tieth  day  of  the  month  of  August,  we,  the  Sieur  Jean  Duby,  mayors 
and  Louis  Masillon,  procurator  of  the  commune  of  the  municipality 
of  La  Grange-de-Juillac,  and  Jean  Darmite,  resident  in  the  parish  of 
La  Grange-de-Juillac,  certify  in  truth  and  verity,  that  on  Saturday  the 
S'ith  of  July  last,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  there  passed  a  great 
'  fire  ;  and  after  it  we  heard  in  the  air  a  very  loud  and  extraordinary- 
noise  ;  and  about  two  minutes  after,  there  fell  stones  from  heaven ;  but 
fortunately  there  fell  only  a  veryfew,  and  they  fell  about  ten  paces  from 
one  another,  in  some  places,  and  in  others  nearer,  and,  finally,  in  some 
other  places  farther,  and  falling,  most  of  them,  of  the  weight  of  about 
half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each ;  some  others  of  about  half  a  pound, 
like  that  found  in  our  parish  of  La  Grange;  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
parish  of  Creon,  they  were  found  of  a  pound  weight;  and,  in  falling, 
they  seemed  not  to  be  inflamed,  but  very  hard  and  black  without,  and 
within  of  the  colour  of  steel :  and,  thank  God,  they  occasioned  no 
harm  to  the  people,  nor  to  the  trees,  but  only  to  some  trees  which  v/ere 
broken  on  the  houses  ;  and  most  of  them  fell  gently,  and  others  fell 
quickly  with  a  hissing  noise  :  and  some  were  found  which  had  entered 
into  the  earth,  but  very  few.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  written 
and  signed  these  presents.     Duby,  Mayor.    Darmite.  ' 

According  to  M.  Baudin,  as  he  and  M.  Carris  of  Barbotan 
were  walking  in  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Mormes,  about  half  past 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  air  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
iess,  the}'  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pale,  clear 
light,  which  obscured  that  of  the  full  moon.  On  looking  up, 
they  observed,  almost  in  the  zenith,  a  fire-ball  of  an  apparently 
larger  diameter  than  that  of  the  moon,  with  a  train  five  or  six 
times  longer  than  its  body,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  blood  red 
point,  thongli  the  rest  of  the  meteor  was  of  a  pale  white.  The 
direction  of  this  luminous  body,  which  moved  with  great  veloci- 
ty, was  from  south  to  north.  Jn  about  two  seconds  it  split  into 
portions  of  considerable  size,  which  fell,  in  different  directions, 
like  the  fragments  of  a  bomb.  These  became  extinguished  in 
the  air  ;  and  some  of  them  assumed,  as  they  fell,  that  blood-red 
colour  which  had  been  observed  at  the  point  of  the  tail.  Two  or 
three  minutes  after,  M.  Baudin  and  his  friend  heard  a  dreadful 
explosion,  like  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  several  pieces  of 
ordnance,  wliich  shook  the  windov/s  in  their  frames,  and  preci- 
pitated kilchcn  utensils  from  their  shelves.  From  the  court,  the 
observers  proceeded  to  the  garden,  when  the  noise  still  continu- 
ed, and  seemed  to  be  directed  over  their  heads.  Some  time  after 
it  had  ceased,  they  heard  a  hollow  sound,  rolling  in  echoes,  for 
fifty  minutes  along  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  prolonged  for 
four  minutes,  when  it  gradually  died  away  in  distance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  atmosphere  smelt  strongly  of  sulphur.  Fi'om  the 
interval  which  occurred  bctvv'cen  the  bursting  of  the  meteor  and 
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the  report,  M,  Baudin  conjectured,  tliat  tliis  fireball  must  have 
been  at  least  eight  miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  it  fell 
about  four  miles  from  Mormes.  '  The  latter  part  of  my  conjec- 
ture,' says  he,  *  was  soon  confirmed  by  an  account  which  we  re- 
ceived of  a  great  many  stones  having  fallen  from  tlie  air  at  Juil- 
lac,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbotan.  One  of  these  places 
lyes  at  nearly  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Mormes,  and  the  other 
about  five  to  the  north-north-west. ' 

Among  various  other  circumstances  related  byM.Goyon  d' Ar- 
eas, in  his  letters  to  Professor  St  Amand,  he  observes,  that  when 
the  fireball  gave  way,  a  great  numi)er  of  stones,  of  a  deep  slate- 
grey  colour,  mostly  of  a  ilat  oval  shape,  very  hard,  close-grained, 
and  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size,  fell  in  the  parish  of  Juillac, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  general,  they  weigh- 
ed from  half  a  pound  to  two  or  three  pounds.  One,  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  was  carried,  as  a  curiosity,  to  the  town  of  Mont- 
de-Marsan.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
they  were  occasionally  marked  by  longJt\idinal  fissures;  and  their 
transversely  striated  fracture  exhibited  indications  of  metallicvein- 
iets,  chiefly  of  a  ferruginous  complexion.  While  yet  ignited,  and 
scattered  in  the  air,  they  formed  that  magnificent  fire- work,  that 
shower  of  flame,  which  illumined  the  horizon  over  a  large  tract 
of  country.  In  another  letter,  the  same  gentleman  assures  his 
correspondent,  that  the  details  which  he  transmitted  to  him  were 
attested  by  reputable  citizens,  who  received  them  from  eye- 
witnesses, and  most  of  whom  had  collected  the  stones  on  a  bare 
moor,  of  an  extremely  thin  soil  of  white  sand,  on  which  no 
stones  of  an}'  description  had  been  observed  in  the  memory  of 
man.  This  meteor  was  seen  at  Bayonne,  Auch,  Pau,  Tarbes, 
iand  even  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  At  the  last  mentioned 
place,  it  excited  little  attention,  on  account  of  its  great  distance, 
and  its  appearing  only  a  little  brighter  than  a  shooting-star. 

When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  are  duly  considered  ; 
when  we  are  presented  with  the  concurring  testimony  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  of  the  district  in  which  the  phenome- 
non occurred  ;  when  we  find  the  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  central  school  of  Agen  retracting  his  incredulity  ;  and  when 
\ve  are  assured  that  Vauquelin  obtained  from  the  transmitted  spe* 
cimens  the  same  substances  that  are  contained  in  other  atmosphe- 
rical stones,  and  nearly  in  the  same  proportions,  it  would  seem 
highly  mireasonable  to  withhold  our  assent,  merely  because  we  have 
not  ourselves  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  alleged  particulars. 

M.  de  Luc  will  not  deny,  that,  in  all  ages,  luminous  meteors 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  observed  in  the  atmpsphere,  and 
that  their  disappearance  lias  been  sometimes  accompanied  with 
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explosion.  That  it  has,  moreover,  been  followed  by  the  fall  of 
one  or  more  heavy  bodies  to  the  earth's  surface,  is  a  position  so 
repugnant  to  our  ordinary  conceptions  of  the  tenor  of  physical 
events,  that  we  are  certainly  justified  in  not  believing  it  on  slight 
or  scanty  evidence.  Yet,  with  all  due  deference  to  some  philoso- 
phers of  name,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert,  that  it  implies  an 
impossibility.  For  who  has  explored  the  higher  regions  of  the  at> 
mosphere  ?  or  who  knows  what  may  take  place  beyond  its  pre- 
cincts ?  If  chemistry  can  demonstrate,  that  the  combination  of 
a  concentrated  acid  and  an  alkali  forthwith  produces  a  solid,  and 
that  oxygen  gas  may  assume  fixation,  is  it  too  bold  to  presume, 
that  some  similar  combination,  or  some  analogous  process,  eifect- 
ed  in  the  grand  laboratoi-y  of  the  atmosphere,  may  lye  within  th& 
range  of  possible  occurrences  ?  Again,  if  astronomy  teach  us, 
that  a  force  six  times  greater  than  that  which  discharges  a  bullet 
of  twenty-four  pounds  weight,  is  adequate  to  the  projection  of  a 
solid  body  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  attraction,  are  we 
peremptorily  to  decide,  that  no  such  projectile  force  can,  in  any 
instance,  be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  our  satellite  ?  At  all  e- 
vents,  the  same  Being,  who  called  into  existence  those  countless 
and  sublime  masses  of  matter  which  revolve  in  space,  may,  to 
serve  purposes  unknown  to  us,  create  bodies  infinitely  smaller, 
and  destined  to  impinge  on  some  planetary  orb.  The  reasoning 
of  an  angel  would  not  convince  us,  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the 
%vholc,  or  that  the  value  of  two  and  two  is  equivalent  to  six  ;  but 
a  very  ordinary  logician  may  prove  to  our  satisfaction,  that  the 
contact  of  particles  of  matter  in  portions  of  space,  which  lyebe- 
yound  our  globe,  is  not  a  chimerical  supposition.  Every  thing  a- 
jfound  us  proclaims  that  matter  is  subject  to  incessant  change. 
•  New  forms  and  new  modifications  are  ever  springing  into  being; 
and  can  we  doubt  that  the  same  particles,  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  affected  or  infiuenced  by  various  circumstances,  may  exist  in 
the  state  of  gas,  of  aqueous  vapour,  or  of  a  concrete  mass  }  Fur- 
ther, the  existence  of  a  phenomenon,  if  otherwise  well  attested, 
<5annot  be  disproved  by  our  inability  to  explain  it.  How  multi- 
plied, in  fact,  are  the  subjects  even  of  our  daily  observation, 
which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  expound  ?  We  cannot  say,  why  a 
Small  seed  should  gradually  unfold  into  a  large  tree  j  why  flame 
should  produce  heat  J  why  the  hand  should  act  in  immediate  sub- 
serviency to  the  will ;  or  why  a  contusion  of  the  brain  should  in- 
duce stupor,  alienation  of  mind,  or  death.  It  is  one  thing  to 
prove  a  lact,  and  it  is  another  to  account  for  it. 

If  these  premises,  which  are  susceptible  of  copious  illustration, 
be  well  founded,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
ieject  the  existence  of  meteoric  stones,  provided  it  be  established 
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by  valid  testlmon}*.  Into  portions  of  that  testimony  we  have,  ori 
this,  and  former  occasions,  candidly  inquired  j  and  the  result  has 
been,  that,  so  far  from  discrediting  the  descent  of  such  bodies^  we 
are  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  happens  more  frequently  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  For  it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  many 
foreign  collections  of  minerals  contain  specimens  of  reputed  celes- 
tial origin,  and  exhibiting  the  genuine  atmospherical  physiogno- 
my; that  many  relations  of  particular  instances  may  have  sunk  in- 
to oblivion,  from  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
learned  ;  and  that,  on  a  fair  computation  of  chances,  the  phtno* 
menon  must  sometimes  have  occurred  in  desert  tracts  of  the  earth, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  pathless  expanse  of  the  ocean. 


Art.  V.  The  Origin  of  the  Distindioji  of  Ba?iks  :  or,  an  Inquiry 
ifito  the  Ciicumstances  which  give  Rise  to  Influence  and  Anthurity, 
in  the  Different  Members  of  Society.  By  John  Millar,  Esqi 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  o/  the 
Life  and  JVriti?igs  of  the  Author,  by  John  Craig,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood.  Longman  &  Co.  London.  1806.  8vo, 
pp.  430. 

Tn  reviewing  the  last  and  most  complete  edition  of  Mr  Millar's 
"^  Historical  View  of  the  English  Government,  where  we  took 
occasion  to  say  a  few  things  as  to  the  character  of  his  genius  and 
general  speculations,  we  expressed  our  regret  that  his  posthumous 
Works  should  be  offered  to  the  public  without  any  biogr.iphical 
account,  or  prefatory  memoir  of  the  author  :  and  it  was  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  supply  this  deficiency,  that  we  then  ventured  to 
hold  out  to  the  readers  of  these  volumes,  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  that  eminent  and  indefatigable  man.  It  is  now  our 
duty,  we  think,  to  announce,  that,  along  with  an  uniform  edition 
of  the  only  other  publication  which  Mr  Millar  ever  acknowledged, 
the  deficiency  of  which  we  complained  has  been  supplied,  by  a  co- 
pious life  of  the  author,'  compiled  by  his  nephew  Mr  Craig  ;  who 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  intimate  society  lor  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  ;  and  seems  to  be  well  qualified,  by  his  talents  and  at- 
tainments, to  give  a  correct  picture  of  the  studies  and  disposi- 
tions of  his  distinguished  relative.        .. 

Upon  looking  back  to  what  we  formerly  wrote  upon  that  sub- 
ject, we  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  or  retract  the  impression, 
we  then  endeavoured  to  communicate  of  this  intelligent  writer, 
Mr  Craig's  character  of  him  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  more 
elaborate,  and  more  flattering  than  ours  ;  but  it  coinddes  in  all 
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the  leading  traits  ;  and  we  feel  but  little  inclined  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  with  him,  as  to  those  upon  which  we  might  be  inclined 
to  difler.  The  facts  and  incidents  wliich  make  up  the  narrative 
are  not,  in  general,  of  a  nature  to  be  very  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  though  some  of  the  details  into  wliich  he  enters  ajipear  to  us 
to  afford  a  curious  and  striking  illusti'ation  of  that  activity  and  in- 
trepidity of  understanding,  wdMch  certainly  formed  the  character- 
istic excellence  of  Mr  Millar's  intellectual  character. 

Mr  Millar  was  born  in  1735,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
JieighbouThood'  of  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  College  at  Glasgow  in 
1746,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  not  so  much  for  the  close- 
ness of  his  application,  as  for  the  extent  of  his  information,  and 
his  ingenuity  and  vivacity  in  conversation.  He  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Dr  Adam  Smith  in  this  seminary,  after  his  regular  course 
of  study  was  conchxded  j  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
friendship  and  esteem,  by  which  those  two  distinguished  persons 
were  afterwards  connected  through  life.  He  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  profession  of  his  fiTther  ;  but  having  very  early  con- 
ceived a  distaste  to  some  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  the  Scotish 
church,  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  turn  his  attention  from 
the  Pulpit  to  the  Bar.  Nothing  could  be  more  fortimate  for  a 
young  man  with  sneh  a  destination,  than  the  invitation  which 
he  received  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  family  of  Lord  Karnes, 
and  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  :  he  remained  two  years 
in  this  situation,  daring  which  lie  acquired  the  friendship  of  the. " 
celebrated  David  Hume,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons-f 
who  lived  in  the  society  of  his  patron. 

It  seldom  happens  that  we  can  trace  the  genealogy  of  a  literary 
progeny  so  correctly,  as  the  two  circumstances,  which  have  now 
been  mentioned,  enable  us  to  do  that  of  Mr  Millar's  future  studies. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  to  all  v.ho  are  acquainted  with  their  writ- 
ings, that  his  speculations  are  all  formed  upon  the  molel  of  those 
of  Lord  Kames  and  Dr  Smith,^  and  that  his  merit  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  accuracy  with  which'he  surveyed,  and  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  pursued  the  path  which  they  had  the  merit  of  disco- 
vering. It  Vvras  one  great  object  of  both  those  origiaial  authors, 
to  trace  back  the  history  of  society  to  its  most  simple  and  univer- 
sal elements, — to  resolve  almost  all  that  has  been  ascribed  to  posi- 
tive institution  into  the  spontaneous  and  irresistible  developmenfc' 
of  certain  obvious  principles, — and  to  shov/with  how  litde  contriv- 
ance or  political  wisdom  the  most  complicated  and  apparently  ar- 
tificial schemes  of  policy  might  have  been  erected.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  precise  definition  of  what  Mr  Millar  aimed  at  accom- 
phshinginhis  lectures  and  his  publications;  and  when  we  find  that 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr  Smith,  and  lived  rn  the  family  of 
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Lord  Kames,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
iind  the  peculiar  tenor  of  his  speculations,  to  the  impressions  ho 
must  have  received  from  those  early  occurrences.  We  cannot 
help  regretting:,  therefore,  that  Mr  Craig  should  have  passed  over 
this  most  decisive  part  of  his  uncle's  life  willi  so  short  2nd  super- 
ficial a  notice.  A  detailed  account  of  his  intercourse  with  Lord 
Karnes  in  particular,  and  the  nature  of  his  studies  v/hile  he  resid- 
ed under  his  roof,  would  probably  afford  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  transfusion  of  tastes  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of  the 
modifications  they  received  from  their  adoption  into  another 
system. 

Mr  Miliar  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Edinburgh  in  17G0;  and, 
d\u'ing  the  very  short  time  he  continued  in  practice,  gave  every  in- 
dication of  iuture  eminence  in  his  profession^  but  having  married 
iit  this  early  age,  he  was  tempted,  in  tlie  course  of  the  foilowing 
year,  to  apply  for  the  Chair  of  Lav/  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
to  which,  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Kames  and  Dr  JSmitli,  he  was 
immediately  appointed.  As  it  was  chiefly  in  this  situation  that 
Mr  Millar  exercised  those  peculiar  talents,  and  acquired  that  ex- 
traordinary reputation  by  which  he  was  so  honourably  distin- 
guished among  all  who  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance, Mr  Craig  has  very  properly  entered  into  some  detail  as 
to  his  habits  and  qualifications  as  a  lecturer.  He  observes,  in 
the  first  place, 

'  Mr  Millar  never  wrote  his  lectures  ;  but  was  accustomed  to  speak 
from  notes,  containing  his  arrangements,  his  chief  topics,  and  some  of 
his  princij)al  facts  and  illustrations.  For  the  transitions  from  one  part 
of  his  subject  to  another,  the  occasional  allusions,  the  smaller  embel- 
lishments, and  the  whole  of  the  expression,  he  trusted  to  that  extem- 
poraneous eloquence,  which  seldom  fails  a  speaker  deeply  interested 
in  his  subject.  In  some  branches  of  science,  where  the  utmost  pre- 
cision of  language  is  requisite  to  avoid  obscurity  or  error,  such  a  mode 
of  lecturing  may  be  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  several  disad- 
vantages :  But  in  Morals,  in  Jurisprudence,  in  Law,  and  in  Politics, 
if  the  Professor  make  himself  completely  master  of  the  different  topics 
lie  is  to  illustrate,  if  he  possess  ideas  clear  and  defined,  with  toler- 
able facility  in  expressing  them,  the  little  inelegancies  into  v/Iiich  he 
may  occasionally  be  betrayed,  the  slight  hesitation  which  he  may  not 
always  escape,  v/ill  be  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  fulness 
of  his  illustrations,  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and  that  interest  which 
is  excited,  both  in  the  hearer  and  speaker,  by  cxtemporanccus  elo- 
quence. '     p.  xiv.  XV. 

He  afterwards  enlarges  very  properly  upon  the  natural  anima- 
tion of  his  manner,  and  the  delicacy  of  that  tact  by  which  lie  was 
enabled  to  perceive  when  he  was  fully  understood  by  Ids  auditors- 
Yet  we  do  not  think  there  is  any  where,  in  this  performance,  a 
complete  view  of  that  pecuhar  manner  of  lecturing  to  which  JMr 
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Millar  was  indebted  for  so  large  a  share  of  his  reputation^     We 
oifer  the  following  as  a  very  remote  approximation. 

There  are  only  three  styles  of  public  lecturing,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  are  calculated  to  answer  the  end  of  instruction.     The  firstr 
is,  the  plain  and  grave  style,  in  which  the  necessary  information  is 
delivered  in  short,   simple,  and  weighty  sentences.     The  utter- 
ance is  slow,  distinct,  and  impressive;  and  the  attention  is  engag- 
ed by  the  conciseness  and  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  skill 
and  simplicity  with  which  it  is  arranged  and  communicated.    This 
is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult.     It  is  suited  but  to  few  subjects, 
and  produces,  by  its  fajlure,  the  most  intolerable  of  all  composi- 
tions,— those  dull,  solemn,  somnolent  discourses,  in  which  vul- 
gar prejudices  and  vulgar  truisms  are  delivered  under  the  name 
of  plain  sense,  and  in  which  the  hearer,  despairing  of  originality, 
is  destined  to  long  in  vain  for  the  relief  of  rant  and  absurditj'. 
The  second  style  is  that  of  a  higher  and  more  ambitious  eloquence, 
in  which  there  is  something  of  enthusiasm  and  passion,  and  ia 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  lecturer  to  excite  the  zeal  and  admira- 
tion  of  his  hearers,  as  well  as  to  inform  their  understandingSo 
The  pulpit,  with  us,  is  the  chief  scene  of  such  eloquence  j  though 
it  is  well  suited  to  many  of  the  discussions  of  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  though  the  French  and  Italians  have  introduced 
it  in  lectures  upon  natural  history.     Its  chief  disadvantage  is,  that 
it  tempts  the  speaker  to  think  too  much  of  himself,  and  accustoms 
the  hearers  to  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  contrivance  of  the 
diction,  than  to  the  value  or  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine.     The 
last  style  of  lecturing,  which  was  that  exemplified  by  Mr  Millar, 
is  where  vivacity  and  familiarity  take  place  of  solemnity  or  elo- 
quence, aTTd,  ^eing  constantly  employed  in  subserviency  to  ar- 
gument, help  to  lighten  the  task  of  attention,  and  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  and  recollection  of  the  doctrines  they  illustrate. 
There  are  few  things  so  repulsive  to  the  gayety  and  presumption 
of  youth,  as  the  air  of  seriousness  and  authority  with  which  their 
academical  instructions  are  usually  delivered.    They  are  disgusted! 
wirh  the  appearance  of  labour  which  is  thus  made  to  invest  the 
studies  proposed  to  them,  and  either  sink  into  stupid  acquiescence, 
or  are  provoked  into  hidden  contempt,  by  that  official  omniscience 
•which  stalks  over  difficulties  and  obstacles  with  undisturbed  sereni- 
ty and  dignity.    It  isto  little  purpose,  indeed,  to  make  harangues  to 
young  men  from  a  velvet  gown  and  an  elbow  chair.    Their  teach  er 
must  talk  to  them,  after  a  certain  age,  if  he  wishes  to  do  them 
any  good.    He  must  put  them  on  a  level  with  himself,  and  associ- 
ate them  in  some  measure  in  his  inquiries.     He  must  talk  to  them 
too,  in  a  good  degree  as  they  talk  to  each  other.     He  must  work 
fvith  them,  as  well  as  for  them  j  and,  instead  of  appalling  thera 
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vrith  the  splendour  of  his  attainments,  he  must  encourage  thcm» 
by  showing  how  easily  they  may  be  made,  and  with  what  facility 
the  notions  which  they  throw  out  in  common  conversation,  may 
be  improved  into  solid  arguments,  and  pursued  to  valuable  con- 
clusions. Mr  Millar  is  the  only  public  lecturer  we  have  known, 
who  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  those  facts ;  and,  by  at- 
tending to  them,  he  certainly  delivered  a  series  of  most  instruc- 
tive lectures  in  a  more  attractive  and  engaging  manner  than  any 
other  teacher  we  have  heard  of;  commanding  the  attention  of 
all  descriptions  of  hearers,  at  the  same  time  that  he  convinced 
their  understandings ;  and  not  only  putting  them  in  possession 
of  knowledge,  but  making  it  familiar  and  serviceable  to  them. 

His  manner  was  familiar  and  animated,  approaching  more 
nearly  to  gaycty  than  enthusiasm  ;  and  the  facts  which  he  had  to 
state,  or  the  elementary  positions  he  had  to  lay  down,  were  given 
in  the  simple,  clear,  and  unembarrassed  diction  in  which  a  well- 
bi'ed  man  would  tell  a  story,  or  deliver  an  opinion  in  society. 
All  objections  that  occurred  were  stated  in  a  forcible,  clear, 
and  lively  manner ;  and  the  answers,  which  were  often  thrown 
into  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  were  delivered  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity, vivacity,  and  easy  phraseology  of  good  conversation. 
His  illustrations  were  always  familiar,  and  often  amusing ;  and 
while  nothing  could  be  more  forcible  or  conclusive  than  the 
reasonings  which  he  employed,  the  tone  and  style  in  which  they 
were  delivered  gave  them  an  easy  and  attractive  air,  and  im- 
parted to  a  profound  and  learned  discussion,  the  charms  of  an 
animated  and  interesting  conversation.  No  individual,  indeed, 
ever  did  more  to  break  down  the  old  and  unfortunate  distinction 
between  the  wisdom  of  the  academician  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
man  of  the  world  :  and  as  most  of  the  topics  which  fell  under  his 
discussion,  were  of  a  kind  that  did  not  lose  their  interest  beyond 
the  walls  of  a  college,  so  the  views  which  he  took  of  them,  and 
the  language  in  wiiich  they  were  conveyed,  were  completely  ad- 
apted to  the  actual  condition  of  society ;  and  prepared  those 
to  whom  they  had  been  made  familiar,  to  maintain  and  express 
them  with  precision,  without  running  the  least  risk  of  an  im- 
putation of  pedantry  or  ignorance. 

It  will  be  admitted  to  have  required  no  jordinary  share  of  intre- 
pidity, and  confidence  in  the  substantial  merit  of  his  instructions, 
to  have  enabled  a  professor  thus  to  lay  aside  the  shield  of  acade- 
mical stateliness,  and  not  only  to  expose  his  thoughts  in  the  un- 
dress of  extemporaneous  expression,  but  to  exhibit  them,  without 
any  of  the  advantages  of  imposing  or  authoritative  pretences,  on 
the  fair  level  of  equal  discussion,  and  with  no  other  recommcnda- 
lions  but  those  of  superior  expediency  or  reason,      iV{r  Miiir^r, 
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however,  carried  this  still  farther.  The  practice  recorded  in  the 
followinj^  passage  is  unique^  we  believe,  in  the  usage  of  modern 
seminaries. 

*  Not  fatisfied  with  explaininsr  his  opinions  in  the  mofl;  perfpiciious 
manner  in  his  Lecture,  Mr  Millar  encouraged  fuch  of  the  ftudenta  as 
had  not  fully  comprehended  his  dodtrines,  or  conceived  that  there  was 
fome  error  in  his  reafonings,  to  ftate  to  him  their  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions. With  this  view,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Lecture,  a  little  circlp 
of  his  mod  attentive  pupils  was  formed  around  him,  when  the  doftrines 
which  had  been  delivered  were  canvafled  with  the  mod  perfeft  freedom. 
Before  a  profefTor  can  admit  of  fuch  a  praftice,  he  muft  be  completely 
mailer  of  his  fuhjeft,  and  have  acquired  fome  confidence  in  his  own 
quicknefs  at  refuting  objeftions,  and  detefting  fophiftry.  A  fev/  inftan- 
ces  of  defeat  might  be  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and  to  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  clafs.  But,  fliould  he  pofTefs  a  clear  comprehenfion  of  all  the 
bearings  of  his  fyftem,  joined  to  quicknefs  of  underllanding,  and  toler- 
able eafe  of  exprcffion,  he  will  derive  the  moft  important  advantages 
from  the  unreftrained  communications  of  his  pupils.  He  will  learn 
where  he  has  failed  to  convey  his  ideas  with  accuracy,  where  he  has 
been  too  concife,  or  where  imperfcft  analogies  have  led  him  into  flight 
miftakes  ;  and  he  will  eafily  find  a  future  opportunity  to  introduce  new 
illuftrations,  to  explain  what  has  been  mifapprehended,  or  correft  what 
was  really  an  error.  To  the  ftudents,  fuch  a  practice  infures  accurate 
knowledge  ;  it  teaches  the  important  lefTon  of  confidering  opinions  be- 
fore adopting  them  ;  and  gives  an  additional  incitement  to  ftridl  and 
vigilant  attention.  Accordingly,  to  be  able  to  ilate  difficulties  with 
propriety,  was  juftly  looked  upon,  by  the  more  ingenious  and  attentive 
ftudents,  as  no  flight  proof  of  proficiency  ;  and,  to  be  an  aftive  and  in- 
telligent member  of  the  firefide  committee,  never  failed  to  give  a  young 
man  fome  confideration  among  his  companions.  *     p.  xviii.  xix. 

We  doubt  much  if  any  teacher  of  youth  has  exposed  himself 
to  equal  hazards,  since  the  days  of  Socrates  and  Plato ;  and  ima- 
gine, that  this  instance  of  intrepidity,  in  a  professor  venturing 
down  into  the  arena  among  his  pupils,  and  grappling  with  them 
in  the  open  field  of  conversational  discussion,  will  meet  with 
few  admirers,  and  fewer  followers  among  those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  this  vantage-ground  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Akin 
to  these  public  discussions,  was  the  temper  in  which  he  accus- 
tomed himself  to  converse  with  his  domestic  pupils :  of  this  part 
of  his  demeanour,  Mr  Craig  has  given  the  following  just  and 
interesting  account. 

*  Perhaps  nothing  contributed  fa  much  to  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils,  as  the  art  with  which  he  contrived  to  make  them  lay  afide  all 
timidity  in  his  pvefence,  and  fpeak  their  fentiments  without  conftraint. 
While  he  was  thus  enabled  to  judge  of  their'  abihties  and  attainments, 
he  acquired,  in  addition  to  the  refpect  due  to  his  talents,  that  confi- 
dence and  friendfliip  which  enfure  the  attentiqn   of  young   men,  and 
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renclcr  the  office  of  a  teaclier  not  utideligluful.  Tliii  eafy  and  liberal 
communication  of  fentiments  extended  equally  to  every  fubjeft  ;  to  the 
do£lrines  tauglit  in  his  own  clafTes  ;  to  criticifm  ;  to  contelled  points  of 
hiftory  ;  and  to  the  political  ftruggles  of  the  day.  Whatever  Mr  Mil- 
lar's own  opinions  were  on  thefe  fnbjefts,  he  never  vviflied  to  impofe 
them  on  his  pupils.  In  thofe.  difcuflions,  which  his  converfation  often 
introduced,  and  which,  as  a  mod  ufcful  cxercife  to  their  minds,  he  was 
always  ready  to  encourage,  he  was  pleafed  with  ingenious  argument, 
even  when  he  did  not  adopt  the  conclufion  ;  and  he  expofed  fuphillry, 
even  when  exerted  in  defence  of  his  favourite  opinions.  In  confequence 
of  his  own  command  of  temper,  he  could  at  once  reprefs  any  improper 
warmth  that  might  appear  ;  and,  when  the  debate  feemed  to  lead  to 
unpleafing  wrangling-,  he  was  always  ready,  with  fome  whimfical  allu- 
fion,  to  refiore  good  humour,  or,  by  the  iutroduilion  of  fome  collate- 
ral topic,  to  change  the  fubje£l  of  difcourfe.  Wlierever  he  difcovered 
uncommon  literary  talents,  his  converfation  called  them  into  exertion, 
his  warm  applaufe  produced  that  degree  of  felf-confidence  which  is  al- 
moft  necelTary  to  excellence  ;  and  his  good-humoured  raillery,  or  feri- 
oiis  remonllrauces,  reclaimed  from  indolence,  and  deterred  from  diili- 
pation. 

*  In  his  domeftic  intercourfe,  he  encouraged,  at  times,  the  detail  of 
the  iuvcnile  purfuits  and  amufements  of  the  young  men,  both  from  in- 
dulgence to  their  inclinations,  and  from  a  d^'lirc  of  tracing,  in  fuch  un- 
-  -^erved  communications,  the  temper  and  difpofitions  of  his  pupils  :  but 
he  inllantly  repreffed  all  trivial  details,  and  all  infignificant  or  goffiping 
anecdotes  of  individuals.  Even  in  doing  fo,  he  avoided,  as  much  as 
pofiible,  every  appearance  of  reftraint  or  fevcrity  ;  and  the  eafe  and  af- 
fability of  his  manners  contributed,  more  perhaps  than  even  his  talents, 
to  produce  that  affeftionate  attachment,  with  which  ahnoft  all  his  pupils 
were  infpired.  This  attachment  he  had  great  pleafure  in  cultivating,  as 
the  mofl  gratifying  reward  for  his  labours,  and  the  molt  effedual  con- 
trol on  young  men,  more  apt  to  be  influenced  in  their  behaviour  by 
their  affections,  than  by  Uern,  and  what  often  appears  to  them,  capri- 
cious, authority.  While  under  Mr  Millar's,  care,  all  his  pupils  were 
treated  alike  ;  or  rather  the  differences  which  might  be  remarked  in  his 
attentions,  were  the  confequence  of  fuperior  talents  or  application,  never 
of  fuperior  rank.  When  they  left  his  houfe,  his  connexion  with  moft 
of  them  neceffarily  ceafed.  He  was  always  delighted,  indeed,  to  hear 
of  their  fuccefs  or  eminence  ;  but  his  regular  occupations  rendered  it 
impoffible  for  him  to  continue  an  epiftolary  corrcfpondence  ;  and  his 
proud  independence  of  mind  made  him  rather  decline,  than  cultivate, 
the  friendfhip  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  to  honours,  or  rofe  to  power, 
p.  Ixvi — Ixviii. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  follow  Mr  Craig  throiigij  tlie 
abstract  which  he  gives  of  the  various  courses  of  lectures  which 
Mr  Millar  delivered  as  Professor  of  Law.  It  will  be  enough 
merely  to  mention,  that  in  the  first  class  of  civil  law,  one  half 
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of  the  course  was  occupied  with  what  he  termed  Lectures  on 
Jarisprudence,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
private  rights  and  duties  in  the  great  moral  principles  of  utility 
and  sympathy ;  and  that,  besides  another  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  he  found  leisure  to  prepare  and  de- 
liver separate  courses  of  Scotch  and  English  law.  The  most  in- 
teresting of  his  lectures,  however,  were  those  which  he  termed 
[Lectures  on  Government,  in  which  he  delivered  a  theoreti- 
cal history  of  the  progress  of  society,  through  the  various 
stages  of  savage,  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  life; 
^ith  a  view  of  the  institutions  and  clianges  which  would  natu- 
rally be  suggested  in  their  political  and  domestic  habits  by  their 
successive  transformation  ;  illustrating  his  remarks  by  an  histo- 
rical review  of  all  the  ancient  governments,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  publications  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  may  give  some  idea  of  the  conception  and 
execution  of  this  course  of  lectures :  the  origin  and  distinction 
of  ranks,  comprising  most  of  what  he  delivered  on  the  theore- 
tical history  of  society, — and  the  historical  view  of  the  English 
government, — being  a  fair  specimen  of  that  most  interesting  and 
elaborate  illustration  of  his  peculiar  doctrines. 

Mr  Millar  was  for  upwards  of  forty  years  an  active  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Glasgow,  consisting  of 
the  professors  of  the  University,  and  some  of  the  m»re  distin- 
guished clergymen  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood : — he  display- 
ed! great  ingenuity,  eloquence,  and  good  temper,  in  the  debates 
■which  formed  a  part  of  its  weekly  business ;  and  maintained,  for 
several  years,  an  amicable  contest  with  Dr  Reid  in  defence  of  the 
metaphysical  principles  of  Mr  Hume.  He  tirst  published  the 
Origin  and  Distinction  of  Ranks  in  1771 ;  and,  in  1787,  the  His- 
torical View  of  the  English  Government.  Notwithstanding  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  many  distinguished  characters  both  poli- 
tical and  literary,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  at  all  times 
into  the  discussion  of  public  affairs,  he  paid  no  more  than  two 
fchort  visits  to  the  metropolis,  in  1774<  and  1792.  During  his 
jnonths  of  summer  leisure,  he  amused  himself  with  embellishing  a 
small  estate  he  possessed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and 
was  carried  off  by  an  unexpected  attack  of  pleurisy  in  May  1801. 

Mr  Craig  has  drawn  his  character  at  large,  and  in  very  lively 
and  engaging  colours.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  any  consider- 
able part  of  it.  His  uncommon  vivacity,  good  humour,  and  in- 
genuity, made  his  conversation  delightful  to  persons  but  little  ad- 
dicted to  literarj'  pursuits ;  while  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  in- 
Ibrmation,  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
jneadincss  and  originality  of  his  illustrations  enabled  him  to  make 
^  distinguished  figure  in  more  select  and  cultivated  societies. 
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*  On  the  subject  of  politics,  *  Mr  Craig  states  with  J^rcat  candour, 

•  he  argued  always  with  zeal ;  and,  towjirds  the  end  of  his  life,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  keenness.  He,  who  had  refused  the  offer  of 
a  lucrative  place,  which  might  have  introduced  him  to  higher  Iw- 
nours,  because  he  feared  that  his  acceptance  might  be  construed  in- 
to an  engagement  to  support  an  administration  whose  measures  he 
condemned,  *  had  little  allowance  to  make  for  those  who  sacrificed 
their  principles  to  their  interest.  Ever  steady  and  consistent  himself, 
he  was  apt  to  suspect  the  purity  of  the  motives  from  which  all  vio- 
lent or  sudden  changes  in  political  opinion  arose ;  without  perhaps 
making  a  due  degree  of  allowance  for  that  alarm,  which,  however 
hurtful  in  its  consequences,  was  the  natural  result  of  the  blind  fana- 
ticism of  several  popular  societies.  On  a  subject,  too,  which  he  had 
studied  with  the  utmost  care,  he  naturally  might  be  rather  impa- 
tient of  ignorant  and  presumptuous  contradiction ;  nor  could  his 
mind  brook  the  imputations  which,  at  a  season  of  political  intole- 
rance, were  so  liberally  passed  on  all  the  opposers  of  Ministerial 
power.  Arguing,  frequently,  under  considerable  irritation  of  mind, 
perhaps  unavoidable  in  his  particular  circumstances,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  expressions  may  have  escaped  him  which  might  afford 
room  for  mistake,  or  misrepresentation. '     p.  xcviii.  xcix. 

In  addition  to  this  very  candid  statement  of  u  friend  who  may 
be  suspected  of  partiality,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Jardine,  who  is  known  to  have  entertained 
very  opposite  opinions  in  politics  from  those  of  his  celebrated  as- 
sociate. In  a  memoir  read  at  the  Literary  Society  soon  after 
Mr  Millar's  death,  he  expresses  himself  in  this  liberal  and  hand- 
some way,  with  a  view  to  the  political  sentiments  of  Mr  Millar. 

*  However  much  we  may  have  differed  from  him  on  these  sub- 
jects ;  respecting  his  zeal  and  good  intentions,  there  can  be,  as  I 
conceive,  but  one  opinion.  No  little  ideas  of  private  interest,  no 
narrow  views  of  advantage  or  emolument,  sunk  him  to  the  level 
of  party  politicians;  but,  fair,  resolute,  and  decided,  he  was, 
from  first  t6  last,  the  enlightened  and  manly  defender  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. ' 

In, his  whole  conduct,  indeed,  he  indicated  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  a  decided  contempt  and  abhorrence  for  all  sordid 
and  mercenary  proceedings.  His  disposition  was  extremely  san- 
guine, his  temper  constitutionally  cheerful,  and  his  nature  ge- 
nerous and  friendly,  without  any  thing  that  approached  to  ca- 
price or  affectation  in  any  part  of  his  behaviour.  He  left  no 
manuscripts  which  his  executors  conceived  sufficiently  correct  to 
be  laid  before  the  public,  except  those  which  have  been  already 
printed  as  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Historical  View; 

*  '  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  j 
\)M\.  I  pledge  myself  to  its  truth. ' 
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tliougliMr  Craig  has  tantalized  us,  by  mentioning  that  there  were 
several  valuable  chapters  of  an  unfinished  treatise,  *  On  the  pre- 
sent and  actual  State  of  the  British  Government  j  *  a  subject  in- 
finitely more  important,  end,  however  wonderihl  it  may  appear, 
infinitely  less  understood  by  the  body  of  the  notion,  than  the  in- 
stitutions of  Alfred,  or  the  innovations  of  Che  Conqueror. 


Art.  VI.  Asiatic  BcsearcJics  :  or,  Tio.nsactions  of  the  Society  iri" 
stitutcd  in  Bengal^  for  inquiring  into  the  Historic  and  Antiqui- 
ties., the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Liter aiiiyc  oj'  Asia.  Volume  the 
Seventh.     London,   1S04. 

Tn  oiu'  First  Number,  wc  gave  an  account  of  the  papers  which 
■*-  compose  the  sixth  volume  of  these  Transactions.  Two  ad- 
ditional volumes  have  sinec  reached  this  country  ;  and  we  lament 
the  circumstances  which  have  so  long  preventetl  us  from  examin- 
ing their  contents  ;  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  interest  which  the 
ingenious  labours  of  our  coimtrymen  excite  here,  and  still  more 
perhaps  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  this  interval,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches  has  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  enriched  v/ith  copious  annotations  by  the  cele- 
brated orientalist  M.  Langles,  conservateur  dcs  manuscrits  oricn- 
taux  a  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale.  Although  the  review  of  mere 
translations  from  English  publications  does  not  full  within  the 
scope  of  our  undertaking,  yet  the  successful  elucidations  and  e- 
rudition  of  the  annotator  might  perhaps  provoke  and  justify  a 
deviation  from  cur  plan.  We  should,  in  that  case,  find  much 
to  applaud,  and  something  to  deplore.  Of  the  notes,  indeed,  a 
great  part  would  appear  superfluous  in  this  country,  where  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ihformation  they  contain  has  been  long 
naturalized  and  disseminated.  Tvro  circa m.stances,  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, have  contributed  to  add  to  their  bulk,  without  aug- 
menting their  yalue.  First,  many  European  travellers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  Mohamedan  writers,  liad  attempted  to  delineate  the  opi- 
nions and  manners  of  the  natives  of  India;  but  ignorant  of  the 
language,  which  could  alone  furnish  a  secure  guide  to  their  re- 
searches, their  disquisitions  have  seldom  presented  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  errors.  Not  sufiiciently  aware  of  that  circum- 
stance, M.  Langles  has  frequently  been  led  astray  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  information  ;  a  fault  from  which  less  general  learn- 
ing would  in  some  measure  have  secured  him.  ^Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  the  remark  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  if  we 
desire  to  form  correct  notions  relative  to  the  Hindus,  we  must; 
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begin  by  forgetting  all  that  has  been  published  respecting  them, 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Wilkins's  translation  of  the 
Bhagavat  (iita.  The  second  cause,  to  wliicli  may  be  assigned 
many  erroneous  facts  and  opinions  adopted  in  the  work  of  the 
learned  annotator,  is  his  reliance  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
missionary  Fra  Paolino  de  San  Bartholomeo.  This  singular  per- 
son (whose  ignorance  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  of  which  he  pro- 
tended to  publish  a  dictionary,  admits  of  the  most  unequivocal 
proof)  has  thought  fit  to  contradict  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr  Wil- 
kins,  Mr  Halhed,  and  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  on  points  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  in  terms  which  even  a  certainty  of  be- 
ing right  could  not  excuse,  much  less  justify.  In  this  discrepan- 
cy of  authorities,  is  it  wonderful  that  learned  men,  personally 
unacquainted  with  the  facts,  should  sometimes  mistake  confident 
assertion  for  genuine  truth,  and  arrogant  j^resumption  for  con- 
scious merit;  that  the  modest  and  unassuming  information  of  a 
Jones  or  a  Wilkins,  should  sometimes  give  place  to  the  misre- 
presentations of  Fra  Paolino  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  which  the  Englisli 
orientalists  derive  from  our  establishments  in  the  centre  of  Asia, 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  our  neigh- 
bours, devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  eastern  learning,  will  not  com- 
pensate that  disadvantage ;  and  whether  we  may  not  in  time  have 
more  to  learn  than  to  communicate.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
work  above  alluded  to,  M.  Langles  has  given  the  world  a  second 
edition  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  language  spolcen  by  theMantchew 
Tartars,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  dissertation,  where  their  his- 
tory is  traced  from  the  earliest  times,  till  the  period  when  their 
arms  subjugated  the  empire  of  China.  The  same  writer  is  now 
emplojTci  in  preparing  a  complete  translation  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers ;  a  work  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  gratify  the  highest 
degree  of  public  attention,  by  presenting  the  most  authentic  mo- 
numents of  the  state  of  the  world  in  the  middle  ages,  when  those 
writers  flourished.  The  justly  celebrated  academician  M.  de  Lacy 
has  published  a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Arabia,  which 
concludes  the  long  and  memorable  labours  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  Replete  with  ingenious  criticism, 
and  marked  by  solid  and  vari(;d  erudition,  this  memoir  will  be 
found  highly de'^erving  the  attention  of  allwhom  such  disquisitions 
can  interest.  HisChrestomathia  Arabica,  now  in  the  jiress,  ex- 
cites expectations  proportioned  to  tliehigh  reputationof  thewriter. 
A  translation  of  Strabo  has  ajipeared  at  Paris,  published  at  the 
expense  of  the  government,  with  copious  notes  by  M.  Dutheil. 
To  this  work,  M.Gosselin,  who  is  considered  as  a  successor  wor- 
thy of  the  fnnous  D'Auville,  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the 
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itinerary  stadium  of  the  antients.  In  this,  we  understand,  he  has 
frctcedy  that  the  most  antient  measure  distinguished  b}'  that  appel- 
lation, was  derived  from  astronomical  observations,  and  demon- 
strates a  correct  knowledge  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at 
the  period  of  its  adoption  ;  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  before 
the  Greeks  turned  their  attention  to  science;  that  it  originated  in 
Asia,  since  all  the  distances  preserved  in  that  stadium  are  those 
of  Asiatic  positions ;  and  that  in  all  probability  it  was  due  to  the 
Babylonian  astronomers,  whose  antient  observations  are  attested 
by  the  historians  of  Alexander.  M.  Chezy,  a  young  orientalist  of 
fair  promise,  who  to  a  classical  taste  unites  a  critical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  has  attempted  to  natu- 
ralize their  productions  in  France,  by  a  translation  of  the  poetical 
romance  of  Mejnun  and  Leila,  composed  by  the  celebrated  Jami, 
But  this  simple  story,  which  has  exercised  the  talents  of  so  many 
Eastern  writers,  and  which  must  owe  all  its  merit  to  description, 
and  the  beauty  of  detail,  is  little  calculated  to  please  the  Parisian 
palate.  The  moonstruck  madness  of  the  hapless  Mejnun,  and  the 
meek  resignation  of  his  lovesick  mistress,  perpetually  reproduced 
in  different  positions,  are  altogether  incapable  of  supporting  the 
attention  of  this  lively  people.  In  works  of  imagination,  their 
exclusive  predilection  for  the  admirable  writers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, renders  them  blind  to  every  other  merit.  With  them,  to 
imitate  Corneille,  Racine,  or  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  is  to  imi- 
tate the  antients.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  these  fine  writers 
had  the  antients  in  view  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  their  successors  limit  their  ambition  to  imitating  them, 
without  concerning  themselves  about  their  models.  Hence,  pro- 
bably, originates  an  exclusive  taste  for  indigenous  productions  ; 
and,  since  Shakespeare  and  Schiller,  Milton  and  Klopstock, 
are  fastidiously  rejected  by  them  from  the  number  of  great 
poets,  the  eastern  bards,  with  faults  more  striking,  and  beau- 
ties more  exotic,  stand  little  chance  of  success.  The  romance 
of  Jami  would  probably  be  more  relished  in  tliis  country,  where 
we  can  admire  the  beauties  of  our  own  writers,  without  limit- 
ing poetical  excellence  to  compositions  modelled  on  their  style, 
and  fashioned  to  their  manner. 

Before  we  resume  an  examination  of  the  progress  m.ade  by 
our  countrymen  in  Eastern  learning,  we  thought,  that  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  these  pursuits  interest,  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
contemporaneous  labours  of  the  French  orientalists  might  not 
prove  unacceptable.  Of  these,  in  all  probability,  a  more  cor- 
rect account  will  be  exhibited  in  our  future  pages.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  return  from  this  digression  to  the  work  which 
suggested  it. 
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Prefixed  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  we 
find  a  hst  of  '  Desiderata,'  proposed  to  the  industry  of  the  learn- 
ed. The  perusal  of  it  excited  a  melancholy  reflection  on  the 
short-lived  authority  of  the  most  celebrated  names.  We  there 
find  the  orthography  proposed  and  laboriously  discussed  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  his  introductory  dissertation,  entirely  laid  a- 
side.  Its  advantages,  indeed,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  persons 
conversant  with  the  Oriental  languages.  But  to  whom  is  the 
charge  of  superintending  the  impression  of  the  Society's  publi- 
cations entrusted  ?  Why  is  an  uniform  mode  of  orthography 
not  persevered  in,  when  that  system  has  been  considered  witli  at- 
tention, approved  by  all  competent  judges,  and  invented  by  tlie 
eminent  founder  of  the  Society  ?  Why,  in  tin's  list  of  desidtrata, 
do  we  find  the  sacerdotal  cast  termed  Bruhmuns,  in  defiance  of 
analogy,  of  pronunciation  and  common  sense  ?  It  were  super- 
fluous to  furnish  other  examples,  since  every  page  of  this  volume 
would  supply  them.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking, 
that  this  negligence  will  give  occasion  to  infinite  confusion  and 
mistake :  the  names  of  places  and  persons  differently  spelt,  will 
be  supposed  to  indicate  different  objects  :  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  Society  betrays  carelessness  and  indifference,  the  value  of 
their  labours  will  diminish,  and  the  public  esteem  -suffer  a  pro- 
portionate abatement.  * 

*  On  the  Course  of  the  Ganges^  through  Bengal.     By  Major 

Colebrooke. ' 

In  this  paper,  the  Surveyor-Creneral  presents  a  striking  picture 
^of  the  inconceivably  sudden  topographical  changes  caused  by  the 
rivers  of  Bengal,  in  altering  their  beds.  *  It  is  chiefly  during 
the  periodical  floods,  or  while  the  waters  are  draining  off",  that 
the  greatest  mischief  is  done ;  and  if  it  be  considered  that,  at 

*  We  beg  leave  to  mention,  that,  in  futu-re  reviews  of  Oriental 
publications,  we  will  scrupulously  adhere  to  the  orthograghy  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  writing  proper  names;  and,  even  in  our  extracts, 
take  the  liberty  of  adapting  them  to  that  model,  if  ignorance  or 
caprice  should  have  induced  our  authors  to  spell  them  differently. 
Though  the  works  animadverted  upon  in  our  piges  be  altogether  un- 
connected with  each  other,  yet  our  labours  should  possess  the  merit  of 
uniformity  and  consistency.  Hence,  Timurleng  in  one  sheet,  should 
not  figure  as  Tamerlane  in  the  next;  nor  Murshedabad,  the  capital 
of  Bengal,  be  sometimes  written  Muscadavat,  because  authors  are  ig- 
norant of  its  real  appellation.  The  numerous  mistakes  of  persons  and 
places,  occasioned  by  the  want  or  neglect  of  an  uniform  orthography, 
are  so  important  as  to  secure  the  approbatiou  of  all  competent  judges 
t©  the  resolution  we  announce. 
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the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  theseu,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  more  than  twenty- five  feet  in  the  perpendicular  Jieight  of 
the  waters,  at  this  season,  while,  at  the  outlets  of  the  rivers, 
(excepting  the  effect  of  the  tides),  they  preserve  nearly  the  same 
level  at  all  seasons,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increased 
velocity  with  which  the  water  will  run  off,  and  of  the  havock 
which  it  will  make  on  the  banks. '  Hence  villages  are  often  de- 
serted, and  the  inhabitants  transferred  to  a  situation  more  re- 
mote fi'om  the  encroachments  of  the  rivers.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  people,  accustomed  to  such  removals,  build  their 
huts  with  such  light  materials  only,  as  they  can,  upon  emergen- 
cy, carry  off  with  case ;  and  there,  brick  or  mud  walls  are  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with.  But,  in  proportion  to  the  mass  and  velo- 
city of  the  stream,  the  process  of  encroachments  suffers  a  remark- 
able variation.  *  The  encroachments  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
•which  produce  inflections  in  the  course  of  that  river,  are  ulti- 
mately stopped  by  the  growth  of  islands ;  which,  connecting 
themselves  with  the  mainland,  have  a  tendency  to  restore  a  de- 
gree of  straightness  to  the  channel.  The  small  rivers  are  liable 
to  the  same  encroachments  on  their  banks  ;  but  as  there  is  not 
sufficient  space  between  them,  for  islands  of  any  bulk  to  grow 
up,  the  effect  is  usually  very  different ;  for  the  stream,  continu- 
ing its  depredations  on  the  steep  side,  and  depositing  earth  and 
sand  on  the  opposite  shore,  produces,  in  the  end,  such  a  degree 
of  winding,  as,  in  some  instances,  would  appear  almost  incredi- 
ble. '  The  survey  of  Major  Rennel,  in  the  year  176'4<,  furnishes 
a  date  from  which  to  calculate  tjie  progressive  alterations.  Ac- 
cordingl}^,  it  is  found  that  the  Ganges  has  deviate, d  fi'om  its 
course  no  less  than  two  miles  and  a  half,  in  one  place,  since  that 
period  ;  whilst  the  mouths  of  some  rivers  are  barred  up,  and  o- 
thers  opened ;  many  villages  wliich  figure  in  his  map  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  the  situations  assigned  them ;  and  islands 
of  considerable  magnitude,  now  inhabited  and  cultivated,  have 
started  into  existence,  where  the  river  rolled  its  deepest  waters, 
when  observed  by  that  distinguished  geographer. 

*  On  Singhuld,  or  CcyJoHy  and  the  Doctrines  of  Buddha,  from 
the  Books  of  the  Singhdld.     By  Captain  Mahony. 

The  writer  of  this  article  pretends  to  no  acquaii;tance  with  the 
sacred  language  of  Ceylon.  The  fruits  of  his  inquiries  are  given 
without  pretension  to  erudition,  and  evidently  without  suspect- 
ing the  important  consequences  deducibie  from  the  information 
he  has  furnished.  But  that  information  leads  to  results  so  singu- 
larly interesting,  though  unforeseen  by  the  author,  that  his  dis- 
sertation proves  infinitely  the  most  curious  in  the  volume  before 
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lis,  and  will  demand  from  us  rather  an  ample  commentary  than 
a  succinct  statement. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  seems,  at  one  period,  to  liavc  been 
prevalent  over  great  part  of  Hindustan  ;  but  tiiough  now  nearly 
extinct  in  that  country,  his  doctrines  may  still  vie,  in  point  of  ex- 
tensive domination,  with  those  of  Mohamcd.  The  rich  and  po- 
pulous plains  of  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Ava;  the  whole  Chinjse  empire 
and  its  tributary  kingdoms ;  the  theocratic  states  of  Budtan  and 
Tibet;  all  the  Tartar  tribes,  excepting  the  few  who  have  cnir 
braced  Islamism ;  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  and  most  of  the 
eastern  isles,  follow  the  tenets,  and  celebrate  the  rites  prescribed 
by  the  system  of  faith  distinguished  by  that  appellation.  These 
tenets,  indeed,  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Some 
information  may  be  collected  on  the  subject,  from  a  memoir  of  M. 
de  Guignes,  extracted  from  Chinese  documents.  M.  de  la  Lou- 
bera  furnishes  some  popular  legends  in  his  instructive  account  of 
Siam  :  the  celebrated  Pallas  presents  a  variety  of  facts  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Monghols  :  but  these  combined  sources  afford  very 
imperfect  information,  and  the  desiderata  are  ill  supplied  by  the  re- 
veries of  Gcorgi,  seduced,  by  some  fancied  analogies  with  the 
Christian  religion,  to  imagine  that  this  ancient  superstition  was 
only  a  modern  perversion  of  its  sacred  truths.  Our  own  tra- 
vellers, Symes  and  Turner,  occupied  with  more  important  re- 
seai'ches  during  the  brief  period  of  their  respective  excursions, 
liave  neglectc  1,  or  despised,  inquiries  into  religious  opinions. 
Hence,  we  are  still  ignorant  whether  the  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  native  of  India,  bear  any,  and  what, 
affinity,  with  the  religion  of  Brahma.  By  some  they  are  consi- 
dered as  totally  different,  and  of  higlier  antiquity  ;  whilst  the 
Brahmans  themselves  class  Buddha  among  their  Avatara,  of 
whom  they  consider  him  as  the  last. 

Many  circumstances,  indeed,  had  induced  us  to  imagine,  that 
the  Buddhists  were  a  sect  whose  opinions  were  not  materially  dif- 
ferent fi'om  those  of  other  Hindus.  Pallas  had  exhibited  the  co>> 
niography  of  the  Monghols,  abounding  in  Sanscrit  terms,  and,  in 
many  particulars,  similar  to  that  given  by  Dr  Buchanan  of  the 
Burmans,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Bhu- 
vana  cosa,  a  geographical  treatise  found  in  greater  or  less  detail 
in  ail  the  Puraua.  Colonel  Symes  makes  mention  of  a  dramatic 
entertainment,  of  which  he  v/as  a  spectator,  in  Pegu,  founded 
on  the  history  of  R'una  the  7th  Avatara  ;  and  Turner  describes 
a  monument  at  Tasisudon,  on  which  the  Hindu  goddess  Caii 
was  repr'  sented;  and  speaks  of  the  celebratiozi  of  the  festival  of 
Durga,  at  the  same  place.  These  coincidences  excited  our  suspi- 
cions tliat  the  two  systems  would  be  foiuul,  upon  furtlier  exand- 
nation,  to  be  more  nearly  connected  than  was  imagined-     I'he 
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paper  before  us,  composed  by  an  officer  who  has  no  hypotliesis 
to  support,  and  is  probably  httle  conversant  with  Hindu  mytho- 
lojjVi  comj^letely  confirms  the  justice  of  our  conjectures,  and 
proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  rejection  of  the  Veda,  the 
Buddhists  are  genuine  Vaisnava,  or  adorers  of  Visnu. 

After  mentioning  the  periodical  destructions  and  renovations 
of  the  world,  which  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in  both  systems, 
Captain  Mahony  adds,  '  For  the  government  of  the  world  at  those 
diffei  ent  periods,  there  were  twenty-two  Buddhas,  a  proportionate 
number  of  whom  belonged  to  each  period.'  This  number  o^tvcen- 
iy-irvo  is  too  remaikable  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  we  find  in  the 
Bhagavat  Purana,  that  the  descents  of  Visnu  upon  earth  were 
also  twenty-two,  though  the  ten  called  Avatara  were  the  most  re- 
markable. But  as,  m  a  discovery  calculatetl  to  excite  jiublic 
curiosity,  our  authority  may  be  called  in  question,  we  take  leave 
to  subjoin  an  abridged  translation  of  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Bhagavat,  of  which  tv/o  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Imperial  li- 
brary of  Paris. 

'  I.  The  first  corporeal  appearance  of  the  Deity  was  slumbering  on 
the  waters,  when  from  the  lotos  of  his  navel  sprung  up  Brahma,  in 
whose  members  were  the  germs  of  i'uture  worlds  ;  Brahma  was  tlie 
image  of  God,  endowed  with  good  qualities,  and  commenced  a  fervid 
adoration.  2.  He  next  appeared  as  the  Boar  which  raised  up  the  earth 
sunk  in  the  waters.  3.  In  the  form  of  Nareda,  he  prescribed  what 
ought  to  he  don«  and  omitted.  4.  He  performed  a  long  penance  in  the 
form  of  Nara  Narayenaw.  5.  As  Capila  he  invented  the  sankliya 
(numeral)  philosophy.  6.  As  Dattatreya  he  became  son  of  Atri  and 
Anusuya,  and  communicated  science  to  Prahlaa,  and  his  other  disciples 
in  Alaki.  7.  He  assumed  the  forms  of  the  Deva,  and  of  Indra  their 
chief.  8.  He  was  then  born  of  Merudevi,  to  show  the  paths  of  virtue. 
9.  As  Prithu  he  milked  the  vacciform  earth,  and  procured  salutary 
plants  for  the  contemplative  Risi.  10.  As  a  fish  in  the  river  Oxushe 
saved^the  Menu  Vaivaswata.  11.  As  a  tortoise  he  supported  the  huge 
mountain  Mandara,  with  whi6h  gods  and  titans  churned  the  milky  ocean, 
12.  As  Dwanantari,  he  rose  hearing  the  ambrosia  from  the  ocean.  13. 
As  a  lovely  nymph,  he  fascinated  the  amorous  titans,  l^.  As  a  man 
lion,  he  destroyed  them.     1 5.  As  a  dwarf,  he  deluded  the  potent  Beli. 

16.  As  Parasurama,  he  extirpated  twenty-one  times  the  military  cast. 

17.  As  Vyasa,  he  divided  the  Veda  for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

18.  As  Ramachandra,  he  conquered  Lanca.  19.  &20.  Reappeared 
as  Rama  and  Crisna  of  the  race  of  Vristi.  21.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  Call  Yuga,  he  toill  appear  for  the  confusion  of  the  enemies  of  the 
gods,  in  the  person  of  Buddha,  in  the  land  of  Kikata.  22,  In  the  e- 
vcning  twilight  of  the  Cali,  when  sovereigns  wiH  be  little  preferable  to 
robbers,  he  will  appear  in  the  form  of  Kalki.  These  twenty-two  are 
tlie  principal  of  tlie  imiumerable  descents  of  the  Supreme  Being. ' 

Fevv' persons,  we  believe,  after  comparing  th.e  information  furnish- 
ed by  Captain  Mahony,  with  thepreceding  quotation,  will  dissent 
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from  our  cohcliislon,  tlmt  ench  descent  of  the  Dcit}',  rinmotl  A- 
vutara  by  tlic  Brahmans,  is  termed  a  Buddha  by  the  liurldhistsj 
and  that  the  twenty-two  Buddha  of  the  Singhfila,  are  tlie  twenty- 
two  incarnations  above  specified.  Our  author  jDrocecds  to  observe, 
that  for  the  government  of  the  present  universe,  four  Buddha  have' 
ah'eady  appeared,  '  the  last  of  wliom,  named  Gautama  B'lddha, 
is  the  one  whose  rehgion  now  prevails  in  Ceylon;  the  (ifdi,  Mai'rri 
Buddha,  is  still  to  come. '  But  all  this  is  entirely  eonformiible  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Brahmans ;  for,  of  the  ten  Avatiira,  four  have 
already  appeared  in  this  manwantara,  of  whom  the  last  is  Buddha, 
whom  they  admit  as  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Ceylon  ;  whilst 
he  who  will  precede  the  terminatirn  of  the  world  is  still  to  appear. 

*  Buddha,  before  his  appearance  as  man,  was  a  god,  and  tlie  su- 
preme of  all  the  gods.  At  the  solicitation  of  many  of  the  god>,  he 
descended  on  earth,  and  was  frequently  born  as  a  man  ;  in  which  cha- 
racter he  exercised  every  possible  virtue,  by  extraordinaay  instances 
of  self-denial  and  piety. ' 

For  the  pioper  name  Buddha,  in  this  passage,  substitute  Visnu, 
and  it  forms  the  creed  of  the  Bralunans  universally. 

*  He  was  at  length  born  of  Mahamaya  Devi,  after  a  nrcgnancy  of 
ten  months,  and  had  for  father  Sudodhana  Rajah,  in  the  country  call- 
ed Damba  Deeva,  Madda  Dese,  and  the  city  of  Kembulvatpooree* 
He  lived  happily  with  his  queen  Yasodera  and  40,000  concubines,  for 
thirt;/-one  years.  The  six  next  he  passed  in  the  midst  of  wildernesses, 
qualifying  himself  to  be  a  Buddha.  At  the  close  of  this-  period,  his 
calling  became  manifest  to  the  world;  and  he  exercised  his  functions 
as  Buddha  for  forty-five  years.  He  died  in  Cusimari  Puri,  at  the 
court  of  Malleteh  Rajah,  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  May;  from  which 
period  the  Buddha  Sarsa,  or  a^Ta  of  Buddha,  is  dated,  which  now 
(A.  C.  1797)  amounts  to  '2339  years.  ' 

Some  illustration  of  time  and  place  is  here  requisite.  For  tlie 
latter,  vvc  must  remark,  that  Damba  Dceva,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  word  '  Jamluulwipa, '  and  Madda  dese  oi'  *  Madya  desa,* 
or  the  middle  region,  which  comprised  the  country  between  the 
mountains  of  Imaus  and  the  river  Narmada,  vulg.  Ncrhudda, 
and  in  which  Kicata  was  in  fact  included  ;  since  the  annotator  of 
the  Bhagavat  informs  us  that  Gaya,  a  well  known  city  at  (his  day, 
was  situated  in  it.  If  the  time  mentioned  by  Captain  Mahony  * 
could  be  depended  on,  it  v/ould  furnish  an  important  a;ra  for 
chronology;  but  542  years  before  Chris^t  seems  to  us  not  the  period 
of  Buddha'3  birth,  but  that  of  the  establishment  of  his  doctrines, 
either  in  Ceylon,  or  in  the  country  whence  they  emigrated  thither. 
In  otlier  respects,  the  account  he  furnishes  of  the  .parentage  Qf 
Buddha  is  entirely  conformable  to  that  given  in  the^^irana.  We 
translate  from  the  Agni  Puiana  what  relates  to  that  sectary,  in  the 
J 7th  chapter.     Agni  speaks — '  I  will  now  mention  the'iucarua- 
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tion  of  Buddha.  Formerly  the  gods  were  vanquished  by  the 
Titans,  and  fled  to  the  Supreme  Being,  exclainjing,  "  Save  us, 
save  us.  "  Assuming  a  deceitful  form,  the  divinity  was  born  son 
of  Suddhodana.  He  deluded  the  Titans,  and  perverted  them 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Veda. '  The  fact  of  Buddha's  descent 
from  Suddhodana,  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Magha  inscription, 
presented  by  Lord  Teignmouth  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  in 
which  he  is  named  Sacya,  the  word  Buddha  being  manifestly  a 
title,  signifying  sage.  Now  Suddhodana  was  a  prince  of  the  solar 
race,  and  king  of  Ayodhya,  or  Owde  ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that,  in  all  the  Pauranica  genealogies,  Sacya  is  in- 
serted as  the  father  of  Suddhodana,  and  not  as  his  son.  But,  in 
whatever  relation  they  mutually  stood,  their  junction  sufficiently 
marks  their  identity,  and  excludes  ail  doubt  of  the  Sacya,  included 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  solar  race,  being  the  founder  of  the  doctrines 
which  now  {prevail  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  earth.  In  the 
Magha  inscription,  it  is  added,  that  he  instructed  Anguli  in  his 
tenets.  In  the  Puranica  genealogies,  Angala  is  said  to  be  son  of 
Suddhodana  J — a  farther  corroboi-atition  of  their  identity. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the  Singhala 
faith,  furnishing,  in  every  page,  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  with  those  of  the  Brahmans, 
in  the  most  essential  particulars.  I'he  change  or  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  words,  but  slightly  disguises  the  identity  of  the  sys- 
tem. Inferior  to  Buddha  (the  Visnu  of  the  Brahmans)  is  tlie 
Rahampatti  maha  Brahma,  called  Bralnna  Svvayambkwa  in  the 
Puranii.  Yamor  judges  the  souls  of  departed  mortals  ;  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  arc  guarded  by  tlivinitic^s  ;  the  Gods  and 
Titans  wage  constant  wars  ;  and  Sacra  and  Viprachiti  are  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  bands, — precisely  as  described  in  the  Hindu 
mythology. 

The  most  striking  dissonance  we  hai-e  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  two  systems,  is  the  celibacy  enjoined  to  the  priests  of  Buddha, 
and  the  permission  or  the  practice  of  eating  animal  food.  '  Be- 
get and  multiply,  '  the  genial  law  of  unsophisticated  nature,  is  a 
positive  precept  of  the  Hindu  code.  It  is  true  that  the  Brahmana 
youth  pass  to  the  married,  by  a  probatory  state  called  Brahma- 
chasi,  during  which,  chastity  must  be  strictly  observed.  But  so 
far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  writers  on  that  subject,  the  Bud^ 
dhist  priesthood  continue  always  in  that  state.  With  regard  to 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  it  remains  to  be  known  whether  it 
be  practised  in  contradiction  to  precept,  or  whether  the  law  al- 
lows it. 

An  extract  from  a  Singhala  work,  exhibits  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  isle ;  and  with  som.<2  remarks^  which  the  perusal  sujj- 
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gests,  v/c  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Captain  Mahony's  interesting 
communication.  Ceylon  was  orifrinally  called  Lanca,  the  name 
which  it  bears  in  the  Puram'i.  The  first  great  war,  of  which  the 
memory  is  preserved  by  tradition,  was  that  of  Rxivana.  The  de- 
feat and  death  of  this  king  of  Lanca,  by  llama,  the  sovereign  of 
Ayodhya,and  the  eighth  avatara,  aresungbyvarious  Hindu  poets, 
and  constitute  the  theme  of  the  Ramayana.  Now,  according  to 
the  Singhala  tradition,  this  happened  1845  years  anterior  to  the 
death  of  Buddha ;  a  convincing  proof  that,  according  to  the 
Buddhists  themselves,  the  founder  of  their  doctrines  appeared 
long  after  the  avatara  of  the  Hindus.  We  have  already  stated 
our  doubts  respecting  the  a^ra  assigned  by  Captain  ^ilalrony  for 
the  appearance  of  Buddha,  viz.  54'2  years  before  Christ ;  but,  if 
admitted,  the  result  would  give  2387  years  anterior  to  the  same 
period  for  the  aera  of  Rama,  King  of  Ayodhya,  or  Owde,  which 
it  not  very  widely  different  from  that  assigned  by  Sir  W.  Jones. 
We  believe  that  the  1845  years  are  designed  to  indicate  the  inter- 
val betv.'een  the  war  of  Ravana,  and  the  introduction  of  Bud- 
dhism into  Ceylon.  Indeed,  the  result  of  our  chronological  re- 
searches, would  induce  us  to  place  Buddha  considerably-  earlier, 
^nd  Rama  somewhat  later  than  the  Singliala  traditions. 

Accidental  circumstances  compel  us,  contrai-y  to  our  general 
rule,  to  break  off  at  this  place  the  Review  of  this  interest- 
ing Volume,  which  will  be  completed  in  our  next  Number, 


Art.  VII.     Tales  in  verse;  Critical^  Satirical,  and  Humorms, 
By  Thomas  Holcroft.     In  two  Volumes.     London.     1806". 

"ITriiEN  a  writer  has  arrived  ata  certain  age  in  his  literaiy  life,  and 
^^  shown  himself  in  repeated  publications,  we  believe  it  is,  in 
general,  vain  to  look  for  much  improvement  in  his  styleand  powers 
of  comjiosition.  Impressed  as  we  were  with  this  opinion,  the  re- 
membrance of  Hugh  Trevor  made  us  sit  down  with  some^'agcrness 
to  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  Mr  Holcroft.  But,  liowever  litde 
sanguine  in  our  expectations  of  improvement^  we  were  still  less 
prepared  ff)r  the  lamentable  falling  off  that  has  been  presented  to 
us.  Mr  Holcroft,  we  think,  might  have  aspired  to  a  litde  origi- 
nality ;  or,  if  he  was  determined  to  persevere  in  imitation,  he 
might  at  least  have  imitated  thore  authors,  who  are  remarkable 
for  purity  of  style,  correctness  of  ideas,  aiKl  chastity  of  design  : 
for  writers  who  have  acquired  notoriety  only  by  j)cculiarity  oi  ex- 
pression, or  whim.:ical  and  extravagant  conceptions,  should  neve«" 
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be  regarded  as  models  for  composition.  The  difficulty  of  asr.uming 
extravagance  and  oddity  foreign  to  liis  own  character,  must  always 
be  mucli  greater  to  an  author  of  any  talent,  than  that  of  forming 
and  polishing  his  own  natural  genius  according  to  the  best  classic 
models;  and  since  no  merit  of  original  conceptioji,  can  be  allow- 
ed to  liim,  the  slightest  failing  orflrom  his  prototype,  must  sink 
him  down  with  double  the  v/eight  that  would  be  attached  to  any 
errors  arising  from  the  indulgence  of  his  own  natural  bent.  In  a 
former  Number,  we  ventured  to  condemn  Mr  liolcroft's  attempt 
to  relate  his  travels  in  the  inimitable  language  of  Sterne;  and  here 
wefind  him  wearily  flogging  and  pufling  through  the  difficultpaces, 
in  which  Mr  Colman  and  Peter  Pindar  have  curvetted  and  gam- 
boled so  plcuisantly.  Indeed,  Mr  liolcroft's  cun^.brous  pleasantry 
forcibly  n-nvinds  us  of  the  donkey's  attempt  to  sport  like  tbc  lap- 
dog, — so  offensive  arc  his  frolics,  and  so  very  ponderous  his  levity. 

The  tales  are  not  only  all  too  long,  but  they  arc  pi-olonged  in 
a  most  artiiicis'l  and  tiresome  manner.  The  incidents  are  mostly 
very  few  and  concise;  but  these  are  so  thickly  intersected  by 
egotism,  reficctitms,  and  addresses  of  various  sorts,  tliat  the  read- 
er is  perpetually  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  episodes,  that  entirely  hide 
the  main  road  he  set  outujDon.  Then,  when,  after  toiling  throuTh 
pages  of  inharmonious  and  unmeaning  jijigle,  he  at  last  picks  out 
the  tew  hues  in  wiiich  tlie  tale  is  comprized  j  he  finds  sometimes 
a  bald  witticism  or  blunt  jest ;  but  more  commonly  the  narration 
of  some  very  usual  occurrence,  for  the  insipidity  of  which  the 
author  means  to  make  up,  by  drawing  from  it  sundry  reflections 
and  truisms,  '  critical,  satirical,  and  humorous. ' 

The  book  begiiis  (like  many  others)  with  an  attack  upon  re- 
views. We  do  not  know  whether  authors  have  lately  been  p-ift- 
ed  with  a  true  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  whether  it  is  only  in  hopes 
of  forestalling  and  impoverishing  us,  that  it  has  become  so  fre- 
quent a  practice  to  anticipate  our  censures.  Most  productions  of 
the  day,  that  pretend  to  any  degree  of  humour,  level  their  first 
shaft  at  us,  either  in  the  shape  of  contempt,  defiance,  or  satire  ; 
but  all  agree  in, considering  our  dispraise  as  inevitable.  This  is 
indeed  a  modest  and  just  estimation  of  their  own  deserts,  that  is 
very  commendableand  extraordi  nary  in  the  '■genus  irritahile  voiiim.^ 
But  we  must  regTct  that  this  self  knowledge  is  ^o  much  misapplied  j 
as  it  might  be  mfinitely  more  profitably  employed,  if,  instead  of 
pointing  out  its  own  faults  to  the  world,  it  would  cpietly  betake 
itself  to  correcting  them.  Authors  may  be  assured,  that  the 
amcnrimcnt  of  their  own  imperfections  is  the  very  best  v/ay  of 
flisabiing  their  reviewers;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  suffer 
faults  to  disJSgure  their  works,  the  public  are  certain  to  find  them 
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out  wltlioiit  their  assistance  ;  and  their  confession  of  them  will 
ever  be  a  most  nnncccessary  exertion  of  candour. 

The  first  tale  is  entitled,  *  Authors  and  Critics,  or  tlie  Re- 
viewer and  the  Goose. '  Here  Mr  Holcroft,  in  the  very  outset 
and  introduction  to  the  tale,  keenly  lashes  us  in  the  following  sly- 
sarcasm,  and  elephant  lines. 

*  As  for  Reviewers,  merciless  as  Turks, 

They  pick  out  all  the  faults  from  others'  works. 
Nay,  more  than  all,  that, they  may  sell  their  own. 
And  of  these  faults  make  great  display,  and  boast : 
But,  Author  or  Critic,  he  who  has  most, 
Has  never  j^et  been  fairly  ask'd,  or  known.  * 
Then,  again,  more  sportively. 

*  Offals  the  Critic  calls  divine ; 

'Tis  these  on  which  he  loves  to  dine. 

Garbage  to  him  is  toast  and  tea ; 

And  filth  true  Sal  Volatile. 

His  blood  runs  trickling  through  his  veins, 

When  fetid  fumes  imbue  his  brains  ; 

Then  with  delight  he  spends  his  hours  ; 

The  nauseous  most  he  most  devours. 
Like  fee,  faw,  fum, 
Behold  him  come  ! 

I  smell  a  fault,  is  his  device ; 

And  every  blunder  is  a  feast  of  price.  * 
Thus  he  goes  skirmishing  on  through  the  introduction  for  six 
pages,  till  at  length  the  tale  itself  opens  a  terrific  broadside  of 
liumoar,  and  the  wicked  wag  asserts  that  v/e  are  actuated  by  mer- 
cenary views,  and  easily  to  be  propitiated  by  a  bribe.  This  is 
wittily  and. delicately  exemplified  by  a  writer  mailing  a  present  to 
the  critic  of  a  roast  goose  stuffed  with  guineas.  We  only  regret 
that  the  author  has  neglected  to  inform  us,  why  this  peculiar 
mode  of  conveyance  was  resorted  to ;  and  what  is  meant  to  be 
personified  by  the  foolish  and  noisy  bird  that  was  presented  to  the 
reviewer  to  be  cut  up.  Indeed,  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  Au-thor's  representing  as  subjected  to  our  barbarity,  only 
tiuch  animals  as  are  proveibial  for  stupidity  andsiHiuessj — as  in 
the  tale  quoted,  and  in  the  following  lines. 

*  Critics  are  shining  lights  that  can't  be  hid. 
Butchers  are  useful,  '  Calves  '  are  born  to  bleed. 
This  is  the  solemn  sacrificing  Priest, 

And  that  the  '  sheepish  '  victim  of  the  feast. ' 
Is  this  a  strong  instance  of  the  modesty,  of  which  we  above 
suspected  modern  authors  ? 

The  guineas,  however,  have  the  desired  effect  of  blunting  the 
reviewer's  knife;  and,  after  describing  his  surprize  at  the  gift,  the 
^holc  wit  of  which  description  is  ingeniously  compressed  into  ?. 
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tremendous  oatli,  and  versifying  the  subsequent  praises  which 
the  goose  obtained,  Mr  Holcroft  begins  a  postscript  with  the 
following,  perhaps  too  candid,  declamation. 

*  Had  I  but  common  sense,  the  fire  should  purge 
This  tale;'  &c. 

However,  after  all  his  satire,  Mr  Holcroft,  at  the  end  of  the 
tale,  promises  us  a  sugar  plum,  in  case  we  are  good  boys;  and 
tells  us  how  well  he  would  treat  a  critic  to  his  own  taste. 

*  A  sound  and  liberal  critic,  frank  and  chaste, 
Who  makes  no  slip  of  sense,  of  words  no  waste  ; 
Who  gives  no  mawkish  praise,  no  wanton  thrust, 
But,  if  severe,  is  well  inform'd  and  just ; 
Speaks  from  a  love  of  excellence,  and  knows 
No  motive  but  which  from  that  passion  flows  ; 
No  favours  courts  ;  nor  worships  golden  calf;* 
Nor  tickles  folly's  ear,  to  make  her  laugh; 

Nor  uses  means  unworthy  his  high  art  ; 
Gifted  with  head  well  stor'd,  and  honest  heart — 
That  critic  I'll  entreat  vengeance  to  wreak 
On  me,  whene'er  I'm  tedious,  false,  or  weak : 
That  critic,  oh,  may  he  but  deign  to  condescend ! 
Shall  be  my  judge,  my  guide,  my  everlasting  friend. ' 
With  our  best  wishes  to  Mr  Holcroft,  that,  if  he  does  meet 
such  a  critic,  lie  may  be  able  to  bear  his  comments  patiently,  we 
tlose  our  remarks  upon  this  critical  tale :  we  guess  that  to  be  the 
proper  epithet  to  be  affixed  to  it,  from  the  litle-pagc, — for  we 
are  really  puzzled  how  to  appropriate  the  characters  mentioned 
there.  • 

We  have  not  room  to  mention  more  than  the  titles  of  many 
tales  ;  and  must  leave  them  to  be  estimated  by  the  general  cha- 
racter we  have  already  suggested.  They  are,  *  Know  thyself.  * 
The  *  Origin  of  the  Alphabet;  or,  Genius  and  Common  Sense.' 
The  '  Decline  of  Wit ;  or,  the  Poet's  Regret. '  *  Politeness  j 
or,  the  Cat  o'Nine  Tails. ' 

This  tale,  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  seventh,  was  first  given  to 
the  world  in  a  publication,  entitled  the  *  Wit's  Magazine ; '  a 
work  we  never  before  heard  of;  and,  from  the  specimens  before 
US,  we  must  confess  it  is  one  of  the  iew  pieces  of  ignorance  that 
we  really  cannot  lament.  Of  this  Magazine,  it  seems,  Mr  Hol- 
croft was  editor ;  and  sat  enthroned,  like  another  Midas,  supreme 
judge  of  poetry,  and  dispenser  of  medals  and  prizes  to  literary 
merit.  However,  the  proffered  honours  excited  so  little  emula- 
tion in  Grub-Street,  that  *  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  poems 
which  were  sent,  that  could  plausibly  be  worthy  of  such  reward,  - 

—. '^ ■ — _ , 

*  *  This  should  have  been  "  Goose,  "  bi^t  for  the  rhyme.  * 
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except  by  much  attention; '  and  accordingly,  *  the  task  of  alter- 
ing devolved  ujoon  the  editor.'  The  tale  before  us  was  versified, 
and  sent  to  the  Magazine,  by  Mr  John  Martin,  a  butcher  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  who,  we  believe,  having  the  year  before  ex- 
hibited a  prize  ox,  very  naturally  conceived  the  next  step  to  re- 
nown to  be  a  prize  poem.  *  The  moral  of  the  tale  was  good ; 
and  as  it  w^as  of  a  pleasant  kind,  Mr  Ilolcroft  willingly  re-wrote 
the  whole  except  two  lines,  which,  if  he  remembers  rightly,  were 
the  following — 

*  Attended  by  his  servant  Jerry, 
Was  trav'lling  tow'rd  the  town  of  Bury.  ' 
However,  Mr  Ilolcroft  being  at  that  time  unavaricious  of  poe- 
tical fame,  and  having  full  power  over  the  honours  of  Parnassus, 
to  bestow  as  many  as  he  pleased  upon  himself;  or  else,  from  ad- 
miration of  Mr  Martin's  two  lines  (which  are  at  least  as  easy 
and  well  written  as  any  in  the  poem),  generously  yielded  all  the 
glory  to  him — 

*  Si  quid  est  gloria,  tollat  !  * — 
Mr  Martin,  conscious  of  poetical  inferiority,  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity ;  and  nobly  confessed,  in  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, that  the  poem  for  which  he  received  the  medal,  was  no 
longer  his,  except  the  two  lines  quoted  above;  *  and  then,'  Mr 
Holcroft  ingenuously  adds,  *  to  confess  the  truth,  I  consider  it 
as  mine. '  Why  Mr  Holcroft,  after  a  lapse  of  threc-and-twenty 
years,  (for  the  Magazine  was  published  in  1783),  has  begun  hunt- 
ing in  the  village,  the  shop,  and  the  stall,  for  every  fragment  of 
literary  goods,  to  which  he  could  revive  any  antiquated  claim ; 
why  he  has  become  so  rapacious  of  poetical  distinction,  as  to  tear 
these  society  honours  from  the  brow  of  the  butcher ;  he  has  given 
us  no  means  of  guessing.  It  is  cruel,  indeed,  to  transplant  this 
miserable  sprig  of  bay  from  the  congenial  soil  of  tlie  slaughter- 
house at  Mitcham,  where,  no  doubt,  it  flourished  luxurianll)', 
-the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  other  shopkeepers  ;  and  weekly  fur- 
bished a  garland  to  decorate  the  president  and  poet  of  the  Frce- 
hnd-Easy  Club  at  that  place;  a  distinction  the  medal  might  vcr)' 
likely  obtain  lor  its  wearer.  Mr  Holcroft  should  be  ashamed  to 
mention  the  savage  dispositions  of  Reviewers  again.  They  only 
thin  and  prune  the  wreath  that  an  author  has  woven  for  himself; 
but  never  forcibly  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  him  altogether;  and, 
however  unfavourably  disposed  we  may  be  to  Mr  Holcroft,  he 
may  be  assured  that  we  have  no  such  uncivilized  wish,  as  to  de- 
sire to  appropriate  any  of  his  poems  to  ourselves.  "What  a  fall 
will  poor  Mr  Martin  experience,  should  any  of  his  brother  cltib- 
bists  meet  with  Mr  Flolcroft's  claim  to  this  humorous  tale  !  The 
only  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  Mr  Holcroft's  barbarity  is,  that  as 
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we  believe  tliis  is  the  first  time  of  his  appearing  in  a  substantial 
poetical  shape,  he  natural]}'  wisiied  to  prepossess  the  public  in  his 
favoui',  and  dazzle  the  malignant  eyes  of  criticism  by  a  constel- 
lation of  all  the  acquired  honours  that  he  could  display  around 
liim.  But,  surely^  the  two  medals  that  he  had  already  adjudged 
to*  himself,  for  the  composition  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  tales, 
tv'ould  have  satisfied  any  thing  but  the  most  extravagant  ambition 
a/id  love  of  splendour.  His  offer  to  resign  the  poem,  should  Mr 
Martin  be  desirous  to  maintain  his  claim,  can  only  insult  the  feel- 
ings of  that  v/orthy  poetaster,  when  he  shall  recollect  that  Mr 
llolcroft's  avowal  is  published ;  that  he  has  come  forward  with  all 
the  stately  dignity  of  Virgil,  and  exclaimed  aloud, 
'  Hos  ego  versicidos  Jeci,  tuUt  alter  honores. 
Sic  vos  non  volisj '  S^c. 
TKe  eyes  of  the  world  are  opened  and  all  that  Mr  Holcroft  may 
say  and  swear  hereafter,  can  never  rid  him  of  the  load  of  having 
written  this  tale,  any  niore  than  it  can  suffer  under  the  light  in- 
cumbrance of  Mr  Martin's  two  lines. 

The  next  tale  is  the  '  Owl  and  the  Howl,  or  the  article  A,  and 
the  letter  H  j ' — difficult  to  read,  and  very  difficult  to  understand. 
The  author  confesses  there  are  passages  in  this  tale,  *  which  will 
not  endure  the  severity  of  criticism. '  In  the  same  spirit,  a  note 
to  the  second  tale  owns  grammar  to  require  '  lies  ; '  where  Mr 
Holcroft  has  substituted,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  the  vulgarism 
"  lays.  *  Here  we  must  again  remark,  that  an  author's  noticing 
Ills  own  fauItSj  is  no  excuse  for  them.  If  he  perceives  them, 
why  does  not  he  alter  them,  instead  of  meanly  deprecating  the 
censure  he  is  conscious  of  deserving,  and  the  omission  of  which 
would  be  bkmeable  in  us  ?  T'he  lavy  can  allow  no  favour  to  a 
culprit,,  merely  for  pleading  guilty. 

The  next  are,  '  the  Beggars'  Hats,  or  the  Way  to  get  rich. ' — 
'  Atlvice,  or  the  Inconvenience  of  Renown. ' — *  The  Progress  of 
Greatness. ' — '  The  King  and  the  Shepherd  ; '  taken  from  La 
"Fontaiiie's  lable  of  *  Le  Berger  et  Le  Roi, '  and  closely  imitated 
in  the  narrative ;  but,  like  all  the  others,  crowded  with  sage  ob- 
servations, old  and  new,  which  spring  out  of  every  part  of  riie 
fable,  and  had  been  cither  carelessly  onntted  or  stupidly  overlook- 
ed by  the  original  narrator.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  whe- 
ther a  tale  related  in  forty-seven  stanzas,  which  La  Fontaine  told 
in  about  as  many  lines,  must  necessarily  be  much  improved. 

Then  comes  tiie  Arab  and  his  Three  Sons, — an  Eastern  tale, 
we  arc  told  in  the  preface ;  in  which  an  old  Arab,  rather  given  to 
prosing  (from  his  conduct  and  conversation,  a  suppresser  of  vice, 
we  presume,  in  his  own  country)  first  lectures  his  three  sons  upon 
their  leaving  him  to  seek  their  fortanesj  and  then,  upon  their  return 
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twenty  years  afterwards,  lectures  them  again  inion  their  separate 
exploits.  Tiie  first,  a  soldier,  tells  a  commonjilace  story  of  bat- 
tles and  rebellions.  The  second,  a  cadi,  spoils  a  very  ludicrous; 
C,round\vork  of  a  tale,  by  bad  verses,  and  pointless  expression. 
The  third  most  arrogantly  professes  himself  a  poet,  and,  as  the 
author  says, 

*  By  colour,  shade,  and  secret  sympathy. 
Agate  or  ruby,  he  could  bring  in  play. 
And  make  them  stutter  charming  repartee. 
To  all  that  allegoric  flow'r  could  say. ' 
He  ought  to  have  had  a  severe  rebuke,  indeed,  for  writing  such 
a  vulgar  line  as 

*■  In  thee  what  contraries  unite !  * 
In  the  next  tale,  entitled,  *  Taste, '  Mr  Holcroft  seizes  the 
flail  of  satire,  and  belabours  to  the  right  and  left,  with  no  moder- 
ation, several  living  characters,  that  flourish  among  the  topics  of 
the  present  day.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  precipitate 
dov/nfal  of  Miss  jNIudie  would  liave  disarmed  the  most  zealous 
advocate  for  grown  actors,  of  all  acrimony  against  her  individu- 
ally. The  public  conduct,  in  regard  to  her,  at  least  deserves  no 
censure ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  left  her 
to  the  oblivion  into  which  she  was  hurled,  than  by  re\iving  any 
mention  of  her,  to  give  her  approvers  an  opportunity  of  again 
promulgating  their  opinions  with  a  chance  of  being  heard. 

W'^e  suppose,  from  the  preface,  that  most  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr  Betty  were  written  some  twenty  inonths  ago,  when  the  admir- 
ation of  him  was  yet  frantic;  when  whist  and  scandal  were  ba- 
nished from  assembhes  by  puss  in  the  corner,  and  recitations  of 
Shakespeare;  when  the  parliament  was  deserted  for  the  play- 
house; and  peers  and  statesmen  retired  to  their  country-seats  to 
recreate  themselves  at  marbles  with  this  condescending  proiligy. 
Mr  Holcroft  should  recollect,  that  the  fever  is  only  just  iranquil- 
hzcd;  and  any  violent  application  may  disturb  the  brain,  yet 
v,eak  from  disease,  and  again  embody  nil  the  fantastic  ideas 
lightheadedness  can  create.  It  is  not  the  ofKce  of  the  satirist  to 
hold  up  to  contempt  what  has  been  forgotten,  and  is  no  longer 
offensive.  The  wicked  and  powerful  may  dread  the  immortality 
to  which  they  are  condemned  by  a  well- written  and  deservx'd  sa- 
tire; but  that  immortality  is  a  favour,  when  conferred  upon 
insignificance  or  folly.  However,  we  suppose  ^T.r  Holcroit's 
knowledge  of  his  own  poetical  faults  and  delViencics,  libei-atcd 
him  from  any  apprehcnsioji  of  scpuuidering  renown  upon  tho 
undeserving;  nor  can  we  diiler  from  so  well  ibiinded  an  opinion. 
The  chief  battery  of  satire  is  opened  in  the  Introduction,  ami 
m.iii)t;;iiis  its  fire  tlu'cui^;!!  the  whole  tale-'igJiinst  Mr  Hope,  the 
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great  modern  Scriblerus  of  architectui'e  and  upholstery.  *  To 
enter  fully  upon  this  subject  would,'  as  Mr  Holcroft  says,  *  lead 
into  a  loDfi^  disquisition  on  the  principles  of  taste,  with  its  rela- 
'  tions  to  utility,  of  which  a  short  preface  cannot  admit,  ^ — ^nor,  we 
must  add,  the  limits  of  a  review.  But  we  conceive,  that  the 
union  in  one  house  of  all  the  distempered  fancies  of  every  savage 
nation,  with  the  classic  beauties  of  civilized  genius,  can  only 
present  a  chaos  of  barbarism ;  to  furnish  the  vulgar  and  illiterate 
widi  means  of  incumbering  the  scientific  professor,  and  misem- 
ploy in  c^  those  eflbrts  of  ability,  which  might  otherwise  cultivate 
and  promote  the  designs  of  true  taste.  The  tale  might  have  been 
Eiore  entertaining  and  deservedly  severe,  had  it  delineated  the 
unpleasant  embarrassment  which  ensues  to  any  quietly  disposed 
man,  who  expects  to  find  comfort,  or  even  possibility  of  living 
in  a  room  and  furniture  *  bedeviled '  by  taste.  As  a  country 
sqaire  was  already,  upon  the  canvas,  a  very  ludicrous  picture 
snight  have  been  sketched;  of  his  surprize  at  being  seated  on  a 
lyre  instead  of  a  chair;  or  his  disconcertment  at  finding  no  ink, 
till  he  is  directed  to  dip  his  pen  into  the  tail  of  a  *  gormagon ;  * 
or  his  start  of  horror,  when  he  wishes  to  warm  himself,  at  per- 
ceiving a  winged  griffin  sentinel  at  the  fire-place,  and  ready  to 
fix  his  brazen  claws  into  any  part  of  his  body  that  may  be  ap- 
propinquated. This  rich  strain  lias  only  been  slightly  and  faint- 
ly touched  upon  in  the  following  lines. 

*  The  lady  would  have  drawn  a  chair. 
But  he,  with  quic  k  polite  excuse, 

Exclaim'd — "  Dear  Ma'am,  they  will  not  move ; 

This  is  screw'd  down,  that 's  in  a  groove  : 
They  're  made  for  show,  and  not  for  use.  " 
The  notes  quote,  in  support  of  the  satire,  several  extracts 
from  Mr  Hope's  letter  to  Francis  Annesley  M.P.,  which  un- 
doubtedly breathe  a  strong  odour  of  conceit  and  pedantry. 
Mr  Holcroft,  however,  should  have  perused  his  own  work  at 
least  once  more,  before  he  so  openly  accused  Mr  Hope  of  the 
disgusting  '  iteration  of  I,  I,  I. '  If  egotism  is  ever  allowable, 
it  certainly  must  l)e  in  an  epistolary  pamphlet,  written  pro- 
fessedly to  state  the  author's  own  opinions  and  designs.  Mr 
Hope,  Jiovvever,  is  only  accused  of  being  a  Cerberus  in  ego- 
tism ;  while  Mr  Holcroft  exceeds  him  by  one ;  and  four  times 
begins  his  tale  by  introducing  himself  to  the  reader,  and 
kindly  letting  him  into  several  traits  and  anecdotes  of  him- 
self, besides  sundry  opinions,  reflections,  and  meditations, 
all  directly  imported  by  the  author  in  propria  persona.  In- 
deed, we  know  not  what  pTivate  affairs  we  might  gain  the 
knowledge  of,  if  we  terrible  reviewers  did  not  continually 
break  in  upon  the  author's  agreeable  contemplation  of  himself. 
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We  seem  to  haunt  this  poor  poet,  in  as  terrific  shajjcs  as  ever 
tormented  the  most  guilty  confecience.  A  visionary  reviewer  sits 
as  heavy  upon  his  breast  as  the  incubus  which  Mr  Cohnan  says 
was  aKvays  placed  there, 

*  Making  unseemly  fiices  at  Sir  Thomas.  * 

His  remarks  upon  this  indelectable  attendant  furnish  not  only 
the  introductions  to  the  tales,  but  sometimes  the  tale  itself,  nay, 
iind  the  postscript  besides.  Any  fault  or  defect  is  perpetually 
made  up  for,  by  a  note  of  abuse  upon  this  grinning  familiiir  j  and, 
in  the  eighth  lale,  he  is  so  afraiti  of  the  sarcasms  of  his  visionary 
censor  upon  the  omission  of  a  rhyme,  that  he  gives  him  six  in  a 
note  as  a  peace-oftering. 

The  last  tale,  entitled  *  Innovation, '  bestows  some  just  praise 
upon  those  tyrants  over  the  passions,  Mrs  Jordan  and  Mrs  Sid- 
dons,  and  again  mercilessly  assaults  the  weak  and  imbecile  Mas- 
ter Betty. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  we  do  not  recollect  Mr  Holcroft  before  in 
a  poetical  shape,  and  do  recollect  him  with  pleasure  in  some 
others,  we  must  advise  him,  ere  he  be  too  far  involved  in  the 
concerns  of  the  house,  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  firm  of 
*  Parnasse  and  Co., '  as  he  wittily  writes.  His  poetry  abounds 
with  uncouth  rhymes.  *  God  and  blood.  Go  and  brow,  Flowu 
and  gone.  Silent  and  vi'lent ; ' — and  with  unmetrical  and  inhai- 
monious  lines,  such  as 

*  A  tyrant,  I  forget  his  name, 
'Twas  not  Phalaris,  tho'  mucii  like  him.  * 


But,  author  or  critic,  he  who  has  most. 


*  To  vindicate  the  taste  o'  the  age. ' 

'  like  as  a  tv/eak 
O'  th'  nose  will  (juell  a  clamorous  bulh^  * 
The  frequent  license' of  emitting  the  article,  can,  we  should 
think,  only  arise  from  a  mistaken,  though  general  idea,  that  easy 
poetry,  means  poetry  easy  to  be  written.  For  it  gives  a  mosi 
cramp  and  stiff  appearance  to  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used. 
As  in 

— *  Fear  of  approbation  trickles 
Dov/n  beggar's  cluick,  when  self-love  tickle?. 
As  fast,  and  with  as  warm  delight. 
As  down  the  cheek  of  Earl  or  Knight. 
"We  soon  shall  see,  oti  door  and  wall. 
Our  wonder,  or  contempt,  to  call : 
Or  sign  for  shop  that  sells  shalloon ; 
Like  Roscius,  or  air-puff'd  balloon  ; 
liops  into  note,  like  Kangaroo.' 
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Nor  can  we  siitsscribe  to  the  bald  device  of  itiventlng  proper  names 
for  the  sake  of  the  rlij^me,  of  which  Mr  Holcroft  is  so  prolific. 
Thus,  in  the  first  tale,  which  is  levelled  at  reviews,  when  *  flog- 
gings '  occurred  to  the  author,  he  chuckled  over  it  as  an  excellent 
word,  and  just  fit  for  the  purpose  ;  and  therefore  a  reviev/er,  of 
the  name  of '  Scoggins, '  was  immediately  manufactured  to  sanc- 
tion its  being  pointedly  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line.  And  in  the 
last  tale,  when  the  country  family  "are  taken  to  see  the  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  they  opportunely  meet  a  cousin  Dorval  in  tlie  street-* 
who  obligingly  accompanies  them  to  the  theatre,  for  the  purpose 
of  rxcommodating  them  with  a  rhyme  to  Norval. 

In  the  names  of  living  persons  who  are  mentioned,  Mr  Holcroft 
is  peculiarly  unlucky.  Peter  Pindar,  and  others  whom  Mr  Hol- 
croft has  copied,  have  often,  by  joining  a  ludicrous  compound 
rhyme,  mfide  a  common  name  pass  for  a  good  joke.  Both  Betty 
and  Hope  are  too  easily  answered  by  a  like  sound,  to  admit  of  any 
such  display  of  ingenuity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Annesley  and 
Malthus  arc  too  untractable  for  Mr  Holcroft  to  fit  them  with  any 
assimilated  jingle.  These  are  all  faults  that  may  be  avoided  by 
care,  or  amended  by  experience.  But  we  principally  ground 
cur  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mr  Holcroft's  case,  upoii  the  gene- 
ral dulness,  and  want  of  fancy  and  point,  that  deadens  every 
tale.  When  an  author,  by  borrowing  every  thing,  confesses 
want  of  originahty ;  when  he  spoils  too,  all  he  borrows  ;  when, 
by  every  trick  he  can  devise,  he  seeks  to  arrest  remark,  and 
blunt  the  censure  upon  those  faults,  his  avowed  knowledge  of 
which  argues  his  inability  to  correct  them  ;  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  hopeless  symptom  of  debility  in  the  walk  he  has  attempted. 
However,  we  think,  when  Mr  Plolcroft  puts  off"  the  fantastic 
garb  of  imitated  irregularity,  and  condescends  to  legitimate 
metre,  his  productions  are  at  least  more  to  be  endured.  We 
quote  the  following  stanzas,  from  the  fourth  tale,  *  Tlie  Decline 
of  Wit, '  as  a  very  favourable  specimen,  by  which  to  Gtlimate 
Mr  Holcroft  as  a  bard. 

*  Wit  once  was  known  a  blithesome  boy, 
A  rosy  youth  right  full  of  glee ; 
Tlie  cot  or  palace  was  his  own, 

Where  none  so  welcome  was  as  lie.- 
Behind  his  back  a  budget  fraught 

With  many  a  trick  and  many  a  tale 
Ke  lightly  bore,  wil!i  jocund  heart, 
And  sung  adown  the  flowery  dale. 
The  "  pleasaunce"  of  his  pearly  cheeks. 

His  glances  shot  on  every  side  ; 
His  8ki[)s  and  bounds,  and  frolic  leaps. 
Bespoke  a  heart  that  care  defied. 
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*Mong  high-born  dames,  and  ladies  fair. 
And  lords  and  earls,  and  barons  bo^d, 
More  welcome  he  than  April  suns, 

His  geer  more  precious  far  than  gold. 
Sometimes  he  called  himself  a  bard, 

And  then  of  strifeful  combats  sung  ; 
Sometimes  a  minstrel,  and  his  harp 

With  some  old  legend  loudly  rung. 
And  then,  anon,  a  Troubadour, 

To  love  he  tun'd  his  voice  so  sweet, 
Till  souls  have  melted  at  his  song. 

And  lords  have  died  at  ladies'  feet. 
If  he  in  playful  mood  were  seen. 

Infants  would  in  his  bosom  creep  ; 
Or  if  some  tragic  tale  he  told. 

The  roughest  warrior  there  would  weep. ' 
We  must  now  take  oui'  leave  of  Ivir  Holcroft,  asstirinq;  Lija. 
that  we  wish  it  had  been  in  our  power,  consistently  with  trnth, 
to  disappoint  his  expectations  of  censure;  for  the  talcs  all  hreatlie 
that  liberality  of  sentiment  and  enlarged  philanthropy,  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  tlie  works  of  this  aut]i(n\  We  regret,  how' 
ever,  that  enthusiasm  has  hurried  him  into  the  unjustifiable  hues 
upon  Mr  Malthus,  in  the  last  tale,  in  which  he  joins  his  name 
with  that  of  the  detestable  tyrant  of  France,  and  seems  to  assert, 
that  the  theory  of  this  learned  Professor  would  justify  all  the 
crimes  and  rapacity  of  this  scourge  of  modern  Europe,  lie- 
search  after  truth  shouki  never  be  discGurai!:ed,  and  least  of  ai' 
by  ribaldry  unfounded  upon  arirument.  The  thorough  kri{)w- 
k;dge  of  existing  evils  is  the  best  beginning  to  the  consideration 
of  the  means  of  destroying  or  lessening  them.  He  who  discovers 
them  deserves  more  praise,  the  more  unpleasant  tlie  stibject  is 
that  he  has  the  hardihood  to  investigate ;  and  his  merits  shouki 
be  estimated  accordiTig  to  tlic  truth,  and  not  the  popularity  of 
the  maxims  that  he  is  bold  enough  to  promulgate. 


A  RT.  VII  I.  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Commercial  Exchcingc^m 
and  more  i)articularhj  of  the  Exchawje  bct-d)een  Great  Britain 
and  I)  eland,  ^-c.  By  John  Leslie  Foster,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.     8vo.     pp.  224.     London,  1804-.     Ilatchurd. 

THE  general  principles  of  exchange  appear  to  us  to  have  lx?cn 
already  very  satisfactorily  elucidated.  Besides  the  incidental 
illustrations  which  the  subject  has  received  from  various  writers, 
it  lias  been  fully  explained  by  I)r  Smitli,  whose  reasonings  have 
been  very  successfully  confirmed,  and  still  furtl.*er  illustrated  by 
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to"- 


Lord  King;  so  that,  in  our  apprehension,  nothing  further  re- 
mained to  be  done  by  succeeding  writers  than  to  point  out,  from 
a  wider  survey  of  facts,  the  invariable  coincidence  which  exists 
on  this  subject  between  the  sound  conclusions  of  principle,  and 
the  results  of  experience. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  qualify  this  opinion,  from  a 
perusal  of  the  performance  before  us.  It  contains,  indeed,  the 
common  theory  of  exchange,  which  the  author  has  occasionally 
confirmed  by  a  few  interesting  facts,  but  which  he  has  more  fre- 
quently incumbered  with  superfluous  illustration.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  his  work  is  occupied  with  extraneous  discussions, 
in  which,  although  he  sometimes  displays  ingenuity  and  acute- 
ness,  we  cannot,  with  any  regard  to  justice,  award  to  him  the  high- 
er praise  of  accurate  or  original  thinking.  There  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, a  greater  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  true  science,  than  the 
blind  partiality  which  the  mind  naturally  feels  for  its  own  rash  con- 
clusions ;  and  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  observe,  how  implicitly 
even  men  of  judgment  and  talents  believe  in  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  their  own  erroneous  theories,  and  with  how  much 
misguided  zeal  they  plead  the  cause  of  the  most  obvious  errors, 
while  their  faculties  seem  to  be  absolutely  bound  up  by  the  charm 
of  a  favourite  paradox.  Like  many  of  those  unsuccessful  can- 
didates for  the  fame  of  original  discovery,  Mr  Foster  has  be- 
wildered himself  with  the  most  chimerical  and  vmfounded  no- 
tions ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  even  doubting  of  the  truth  of  those 
positions,  which  are  thagroundwork  of  his  speculations,  or  from 
suspecting  that  they  require  to  be  supported  by  any  sort  of 
proofs,  that  when  he  recurs  to  them,  it  is  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  their  solidity,  or  of  pruning  their  extrava- 
gances, as  of  branching  them  out  into  more  extensive  errors. 
The  fallacies,  however,  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  performance,  are  not  to  be  detected  by  a  super- 
ficial perusal :  His  reasonings  are  so  dark  and  perplexed,  and 
his  language  so  extremely  obscure,  that  we  have  sometimes 
found  it  impossible  to  understand  his  statements ;  and,  after 
various  fruitless  attempts,  we  have  been  at  length  forced  to  a- 
bandon  them  in  despair.  Even  where  we  have  been  more  fonu- 
nate,  we  were  surprised,  after  toiling  through  a  most  elaborate 
process  of  reasoning,  by  the  discovery  of  very  obvious  positions, 
of  which  we  dare  venture  to  affirm  that  we  should  very  quickly 
have  recognized  the  truth,  had  it  not  been  clouded  by  Mr  Fos- 
ter's demonstrations.  Li  surveying  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  it  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider,  on 
what  simple  combinations,  truths,  the  most  impoitant  and  the 
most  remote  from  the  range  of  ordinary  conceptions,  frequently 
depend.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
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genius,  to  rcniler  the  most  easy  and  natural  means  subservient  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  grandest  desi<rns.  On  litis  ^ronnd,  as 
much  as  on  any  other,  we  should  be  inclined  to  rest  the  fame  of 
Dr  .Smith.  His  statements  ore  unfolded  with  such  admirable 
clearness  ;  the  various  steps  of  his  argument  are  so  skilfully  ai'- 
ranjred,  and  so  haiipily  conihined,  that,  instead  of  toilinii;  through 
a  lab}' ri nth  of  mysterious  and  unintelligible  reasonings  for  doubt- 
ful results,  we  are  surprised  and  delighted,  both  by  the  discovery 
of  the  most  important  conclusions,  and  by  the  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  brought  to  light.  Mr 
Foster  does  not  seem  to  be  endowed  with  the  happy  faculty  of 
communicating  clearness  fo  discussions  in  any  degree  intricate 
or  obscure  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  talents  are  rather  employed 
either  in  darkening  very  obvious  positions,  or  in  loading  them 
with  useless  explanation.  His  genius  seems,  indeed,  to  vibrate 
between  these  two  opposite  extremes,  unless  where  it  is  drawn 
aside  by  the  iri'esistible  attraction  of  a  paradox.  Although  such 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  general  character  of  Mr  Foster's  work, 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  he  occasionally  dis- 
plays talents,  which,  if  they  were  more  cautiously  exerted, 
might  be  successfully  employed  in  the  cause  of  science. 

The  object  which  Mr  Foster  has  in  view  in  the  commencement' 
of  his  work,  is  to  point  out  the  distinction  which  exists  between 
a  balance  of  trade,  and  what  he  terms  a  baUuwe  of  debt.  By  the 
balance  of  trade^  he  would  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  more 
than  an  excess  of  exports  above  imports ;  by  the  balance  of  debt, 
we  suppose  he  must  mean  (for  his  definition  is  not  very  clear  or 
accurate),  the  debt  which  is  due  from  one  country  to  another,  on 
the  whole  of  their  mutual  transactions,  and  which  can  be  dis- 
charged in  no  other  way  than  by  a  pecuniary  remittance.  It  is 
impossible,  in  his  opinion,  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from 
the  balance  of  trade,  respecting  the  amount  of  this  debt,  because 
the  balance  of  money  to  be  paid  or  received,  does  by  no  means 
correspond  with  the  excess,  either  of  imports  or  exports ;  and  al- 
though the  balance  of  trade  may  continue  permanently  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  any  nation,  yet  no  country  can  long  continue 
in  the  receipt  of  a  greater  pecuniary  balance  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  answer  its  demands  for  plate  and  circulating  coin. 

Mr  Foster,  after  having,  we  think  very  needlessly,  laboured  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  last  position,  proceeds  to  illustrate 
his  opinion  respecting  the  balance  of  trade,  by  a  reference  to  the 
accounts  of  British  exports  and  imports.  It  appears  from  the 
Customhouse  books,  which,  though  not  perfectly  correct,  yet  fur 
nish  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  that  the  excess  of  British  ex* 
ports  above  imports,  calculated  at  their  official  v^Iue,  amounted, 
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during  the  last  century,  to  34'8  millions  Sterling.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  this  balance  could  have  been  paid  in  the  pre- 
cious metals,  INIr  Foster  very  naturally  supposes  that  it  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  discharge  of  our  foreign  expenditure ;  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  that  expenditure,  such  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports coidd  not  have  existed.  This  opinion,  Mr  Foster  confirms, 
by  a  j-eference  to  facts.  For  the  eight  years  of  peace  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  war,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, calculated  at  its  official  value,  amounted  to  13,685,746/. 
During  the  eight  years  of  war  which  succeeded,  it  amounted  to 
46,905, 1 69/.  The  exports  were  also  principally  increased  to  those 
countries  where  the  expenditure  took  place.  From  all  these  facts, 
Mr  Foster  concludes,  that  '  if  the  exports  to  all  the  world  could 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  specie  exported,  they  would  be  found 
equal  to  the  amount  of  imports  and  of  foreign  expenditure. ' 

Lord  King  has  accounted  in  a  different  way  for  the  permanent 
excess  of  British  exports. 

He  supposes  that  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  which  cannot 
be  advfintageously  carried  on,  except  by  the  exportation  of  silver, 
puts  us  under  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  favourable  balance 
with  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  by  wliicli,  alone,  the  quantity 
of  silver  necessary  for  this  purpose  can  be  procured.  Accord- 
ing to  his  hypothesis,  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  the  precious 
metals  into  Britain,  occasioned  by  a  favourable  balance  of  trade; 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  reexportation  of  this  superfluous 
specie,  that  the  great  gain  of  the  Indian  commerce  consists. 
In  one  quarter  of  the  world,  therefore,  our  exports  must  al- 
ways exceed  our  imports,  and  in  another,  our  imports  must  ex- 
ceed our  exports  ;  but,  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  com- 
mercial transactions,  our  exports  and  imports  must  exactly  ba- 
lance each  other. 

In  framing  his  hypothesis,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  King  has  o- 
verlooked  the  necessary  connexion  which  exists  between  an  excess 
of  exports  and  a  great  foreign  expenditure ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  think  Mr  Foster  successfully  controverts  his  opi- 
nion. The  mode  in  which  every  opulent  nation  defrays  a  heavy 
foreign  expenditure,  is  very  perspicuously  pointed  out  by  Dr 
Smith.  The  exportation  of  the  plate,  or  of  the  circulating  coin, 
w^ould  obviously  be  a  very  ineffectual  expedient  for  this  purpose, 
Even  the  bullion  which  usually  circulates  between  different  coun- 
tries, and  which  is  employed  in  facilitating  foreign  exchange, 
would  be  very  inadequate  to  the  management  of  such  unwieldy 
transactions.  No  nation,  therefore,  can  support  a  heavy  foreign 
expenditure,  except  by  the  exportation  of  commodities  ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  finer  and  more  improved  manufactures  will,  for 
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many  obvious  reasons,  be  selected  In  pvefci'ence  to  tlie  rude  pro- 
duce of  the  soil :  But  if,  as  Lord  Kino-  states,  our  imports,  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  our  commercial  transactions,  equal  our 
exports,    where  is  the  fund  from  which  our  foreign  expenses^ 
must  be  defrayed  ?     It  is  evident,  besides,  that  a  great  foreign  ex- 
penditure is  constantly  accompanied  by  a  sudden  and  an  unusual 
excess  of  exports.     We  may  farther  observe,  that  the  theory  of 
Lord  King  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact.     It  does 
no.t  appear  to  us,  that  the  Indian  commerce  would  afford  an  ade- 
quate outlet  for  such  an  influx  of  specie  as  must  be  occasioned  by 
the  very  great  disproportion  which,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands, 
exists  between  British  exports  and  imports.    The  excess  of  exports, 
rated  at  their  official  value,  amounted,  it  appears,  in  eight  years, 
to  46,90.7,169/.,  a  sum  evidently  too  great  to  be  employed  in  the 
importation  of  commodities  from  India.     The  trade  to  the  East 
Indies  may  no  doubt  require  a  constant  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  ;  but  if  it  has,  on  that  account,  an  effect  in  producing  a 
favourable  balance  of  trade,  its  influence  seems  to  be  but  incon- 
siderable, when  compared  with  the  operation  of  those  more  power- 
ful causes  with  which  it  is  conjoined.     Although,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr  Foster's  reasonings  on  the  necessary 
connexion  between  a  great  foreign  expenditure  and  an  excess  of 
exports,  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  pointed  out  the  application 
of  these  discussions  to  the  subject  of  exchange.     The  object  of 
Lord  King  in  introducing  into  his  work  the  subject  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  was  to  prove,  that  Britain  maintained  a  favourable  ba- 
lance with  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and,  arguing  from  that 
fact,  to  render  the  proof  of  a  depreciated  currency  stronger  and 
more  complete.     Mr  Foster,  we  think,  has  satisflictorily  proved, 
that  the  excess  of  British  exports  has  been  in  a  great  measure  ow- 
ing to  the  great  foreign  expenditure  which  she  has  been  obliged 
to  maintain.     But  he  has  not  attempted  to  explain  in  what  way 
that  expenditure  influences  the  exchange ;  so  that  the  detailed 
exposition  of  this  subject  which  he  introduces  into  his  work, 
does  not  seem  in  any  way  subservient  to  the  main  object  of  his 
inquiry.     The  influence  of  a  large  foreign  expenditure  on  the 
internal  prosperity,  and  on  the  general  commerce  of  a  country, 
to  which  he  has  also  turned  his  attention,  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  his  subject. 

With  the  remarks,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  best 
part  of  his  performance,  Mr  Foster  has  connected  a  very 
strange  and  chimerical  paradox.  lie  observes,  that  when  a 
nation  has  been  compelled  to  discharge  any  part  of  its  debts 
by  a  pecuniary  remittance,  the  scai'city  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  will  be  universally  felt,  will  give  birth  to  a:i  increase  pf 
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produce  <and  manufactures,  and  that  a  scarcity  of  circulating  me- 
dium operates  in  tliis  manner  as  a  spur  to  commercial  industry. 
Mr  Foster,  however,  is  far  from  thinking,  that  '  the  greater  the 
scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  the  more  effectual  is  the  stimulus 
applied  to  industry,  to  produce  those  commodities  by  which  alone 
that  circulating  medium  can  be  obtained.  Almost  every  stimu- 
lus, '  he  observes,  '  when  applied  in  excess,  produces  an  effect 
opposite  to  that  v,'hich  follows  from  its  being  applied  in  modera- 
tion. '  This  reasoning  appears  to  us  to  be  perfectly  vague  and 
inconclusive;  a«d  v/e  should  certainly  have  expected  from  Mr  Fos- 
ter a  more  acciirate  exposition  of  the  principle  on  which  his  hy- 
pothesis rests.  Ho  seems  very  desirous,  indeed,  to  impress  Mr 
Thornton  into  his  service  j  and  accordingly  informs  his  readers, 
that  although  Mr  Thornton  has  successfuly  pointed  out  the  bad 
effects  of  a  great  or  sudden  reduction  in  the  circulating  medium 
of  any  coimtry  ;  yet  that  it  never  was  his  intention  to  deny  that  '  a 
reduction  of  the  cjuantlty  of  circulating  medium  enhanced  its  va- 
lue, and,  by  the  demand  that  was  occasioned  for  it,  ga-oe  existence 
to  those  productions  of  industry  which  alone  could  obtain  it. ' 

That  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  en- 
hances its  value,  is  a  proposition  which,  with  certain  restric- 
tions, we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  can- 
not so  well  comprehend  in  what  manner  it  can  give  existence  to 
])roductions  of  industry,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  existed. 
The  surplus  produce  of  land  and  labour  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
source  from  which  a  great  foreign  expenditure  can  be  defrayed  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  increasing  the  value  of  this  surplus  produce, 
that  a  greater  fund  of  exportable  commodities  can  be  provided, 
and  that  a  nation  can  thus  be  enabled  to  support  an  increased 
burden  of  foreign  expenses.  1'he  way  in  which  money  assists 
in  the  increase  of  nxational  wealth,  is  by  faciUtating  exchanges; 
and  tiiere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  quality  that  renders  it  so 
fit  for  this  purpose,  as  permanency  of  value  ;  because,  when  its 
own  vakte  remains  constant  and  unchangeable,  it  will  evidently 
on  that  account  measure  more  accurately  and  more  readily  the 
value  of  all  other  commodities.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it 
will  be  a  much  more  convenient  instrument  of  exchange.  But 
every  variation  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  more  particular- 
\y  an  increase  of  value  arising  from  a  reduction  in  its  quan- 
tity, must  be  attended  with  distress  and  inconveniency  to  mer- 
chants, and  must  tend  also  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  ma- 
nufacturing industry ;  because,  until  the  change  be  fully  ac- 
complished, there  must  be  a  real  deficiency  of  circulating  me- 
dium to  effect  the  ordinary  payments  ;  and  it  is  entirely  on  the 
pressure  and  distress  occasioned  by  this  deficiency,  that  the  in- 
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creased  value  of  the  circulating  medium  is  founded.  It  is  per- 
fect)} immaterial,  whether  the  business  of  circulation  be  per- 
formed by  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  bank  notes  ;  because 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country,  com- 
bined with  the  velocity  of  its  circulation,  and  tlio  various  expe- 
dients practised  for  economizing  its  use,  is  not  arbitrary  or  acci- 
dental, but  is  in  all  cases  determiuctl  by  th.e  business  wliich  it  is 
destined  to  perform.  In  whatever  way  the  sum  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  circulation  of  any  country  may  be  expressed,  its 
real  value  must  preserve  a  stead}'-  relation  to  the  value  and  fre- 
quency of  the  payments  to  be  eficcted  by  it.  But  after  it  iias  ad- 
apted itself  to  the  extent  of  its  appointed  employment,  and 
after  it  has  been  found  to  give  all  possible  facility  to  commercial 
exchanges,  we  cannot  comprehend  how  it  can  be  beneficial  to 
any  nation — how  it  can  increase  the  surplus  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  to  distress  and  embarrass  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  its  land,  and  in  the  superintcudance  and  direc- 
tion of  its  labour,  by  depriving  them  of  any  portion  of  that  cir- 
culating medium,  which  is  found  necessary  to  effect  their  cus- 
tomai'y  payments.  In  our  opinion,  Mr  Foster  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  increase  the  produce  of  a  nation,  by  disordering  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  manufacturer,  or  breaking  to  pieces  the  imple- 
ments of  agricultural  industry ;  and  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  surprise,  that  a  person  of  his  acuteness  should  have  bewild- 
ered himself  with  such  a  hopeless  chimera. 

Mr  Foster  appears  to  have  thought  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
effects  of  the  foreign  expenditure  of  i>r:tain,  would  enable  him 
more  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  operation  of  Ireland's  foreign 
remittances  on  her  internal  commerce  and  resources,  although 
we  do  not  perceive  that,  in  the  preceding  discussions,  lie  has  dis- 
closed any  facts  wliich  tend  peculiarly  to  illustrate  the  general 
effects  of  foreign  expenditure.  His  hypothesis  respecting  the 
commercial  rel2,tions  of  Ireland,  as  they  are  affected  by  her  debts 
due  to  Britain,  and  by  the  remittance  of  the  loan  from  that 
country,  are  even  more  chimerical  and  extravagant  than  his 
theory  respecting  the  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  of  whicti 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  fallacy.  The  fo- 
reign remittances  of  Ireland  are  partly  employed,  according  to 
Mr  Foster,  in  paying  to  the  alwentee  proprietors  of  land  the 
rents  of  their  estates ;  and  partly  in  providing  for  tlie  interest 
of  her  debt  payable  in  London.  As  bullion  cannot  be  remitte<l 
for  this  purpose,  an  excess  of  exports  must  be  produced  ade- 
quate to  the  discharge  of  this  expenditure.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Foster,  that  for  this  excess  of  exports,  no  return  of  value  is 
made  to  Ireland  ;  but  that  both  her  revenue  and  her  capital  are 
consumed  in  providing  a  iund  sufficient  to  defray  her  foreign 
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expenses.  In  opposition  to  those  who  imagine  that  the  absence 
of  the  landed  proprietor  is  beneficial  to  Ireland,  because  the  ne- 
cessity of  remitting  his  rents  necessarily  causes  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports, Mr  Foster  remarks,  that  '  the  supporters  of  so  strange  a 
paradox  might  have  observed  a  distinction  between  the  exports 
■which  are  exchanged  for  imports,  and  those  which  are  to  dis- 
charge the  foreign  expenditure  of  the  country  j — a  distinction 
no  less  important  than  that  the  former  are  paid  for,  but  the  lat- 
ter not.  It  is  the  part  of  England  to  enjoy  (he  observes),  and 
of  Ireland  to  labour.  The  only  value  that  Ireland  receives  in 
return,  is  the  permission  to  keep  at  home  her  circulating  me- 
dium. '  Combined,  however,  with  her  foreign  expenditure,  the 
expedient  of  raising  Irish  loans  in  England  produces,  according 
to  our  author,  most  melancholy  consequences  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Ireland.  By  providing  her  with  a  fund  for  the 
discharge  of  her  debt,  it  renders  unnecessary  an  exportation  of 
lier  own  produce ;  and,  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  circulat- 
ing medium  beyond  the  demands  of  her  commerce,  it  necessa- 
rily prevents  the  existence  of  all  that  increased  produce,  which 
the  scarcity  of  circulating  medium  would  otherwise  have  occa- 
sioned. But  not  only  does  the  loan  prevent  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports, as  it  more  than  balances  Ireland's  foreign  expenditure ; 
it  even  causes  an  excess  of  imports : — a  circumstance  which 
draws  from  Mr  Foster  the  most  melancholy  complaints. 

In  framing  this  hypothesis,  Mr  Foster  evidently  confoimds 
foreign  remittances  with  foreign  expenditure ;  and  very  erro- 
neously imagines,  that  the  remittances  of  Ireland  for  paying 
the  interest  of  her  debt  due  in  London,  and  her  remittances  of 
rent  to  her  absentee  landlords,  operate  equally  as  a  tax  on  Irish 
industry ;  because,  according  to  his  theory,  neither  of  them 
bring  back  any  commercial  equivalent.  This  error  appears 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  Mr  Foster  has  himself  stated,  that 
the  rents  of  the  absentee  landlords  are  paid  by  means  of  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports.  But  by  what  means  would 
the  landed  proprietor  get  possession  of  Irish  commodities, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  value  of  Irish  commodities 
to  the  amount  of  his  rents,  except  by  purchasing  them  with 
an  adequate  equivalent  ?  That  equivalent  has  not  indeed  been 
imported  from  Britain  ;  because  it  has  been  already  paid  in 
Ireland  in  the  produce  of  the  landlord's  estate.  But  it  is  sure- 
ly not  less  valuable  on  that  account,  or  less  likely  to  give  en- 
couragement to  Irish  industry.  The  great  commerce  of  every 
civilized  society,  according  to  Dr  Smith,  is  that  carried  on  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those  of  the  countrj'. 
The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
the  materials  of  manufacture.     The  town  repays  this  supply,  by 
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sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country.  The  remote  residence  of  the  landlord  is 
merely  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
this  commerce.  It  will  only  render  it  necessary  to  export  thiit 
portion  of  manufactured  produce  which  is  destined  to  replace  his 
rent,  and  which  he  would  otherwise  have  consumed  at  home.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  it  will  rather  assist  than  retard  the  advance'- 
ment  of  a  nation  to  opulence  ;  inasmuch  as  that  part  oi  the  rude 
produce  of  the  soil,  which  the  landed  proprietor  would  have  re- 
quired for  his  own  subsistence,  and  lor  that  of  his  servants  and 
retainers,  will  be  employed  in  the  support  of  industrious  manu- 
facturers. Funds  must  no  doubt  be  sent  from  Ireland,  both  to 
provide  for  the  interest  of  the  debt  due  in  London,  and  to  pay 
the  rents  of  absentees  ;  and  this  accidental  coincidence  seems  to 
have  led  Mr  Foster  to  confound  foreign  remittances  with  foreiga 
expenditure.  The  commodities  exported  b}'  Ireland  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debt  due  in  London,  do  not  indeed  produce  any 
commercial  equivalent  in  return  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  sent  out  of  the  country.  Although 
the  creditors  of  Ireland  resided  in  Dublin,  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debt  must  be  set  apart  from  the  annual  produce  of 
her  land  and  labour :  her  debt  therefore  will  equally  operate  as  a 
check  to  her  prosperity,  whether  it  is  paid  in  Dublin,  or  remitted 
to  London.  In  the  same  manner,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  must 
be  paid  wherever  he  resides ;  but  we  never  before  heard  it  main- 
tained, that  no  equivalent  was  paid  for  the  manufactured  pro- 
duce for  which  that  rent  is  ultimately  exchanged. 

The  destructive  consequences  which,  according  to  Mr  Foster, 
arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Irish  loan  being  raised  in  Bri- 
tain, and  transmitted  from  thence  to  Ireland,  appear  to  us  to  be 
altogether  imaginary,  ^\'^e  do  not  mean  to  den}',  that  the  loans 
v/hich  every  government  requires  for  the  support  of  extraordinary 
expenses,  and  that  the  taxes  which  it  is  necessary  to  iirpose,  in 
order  to  defray  the  interest  of  these  loans,  must  check  the  natural 
progress  of  national  opulence.  If,  howevei',  it  is  necessaj}  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  a  loan,  and  if  thof^e  fi)r 
whose  service  the  loan  is  required,  are  unable,  without  grea;  dis- 
tress and  inconvenience,  to  make  the  requisite  advances,  it  is  ci  i  c- 
ly  the  most  natural  policy  to  levy  the  principal,  in  i^.e  Jir^t  in- 
stance at  least,  from  the  overflowing  resources  of  the  riche:";i  rrrt 
of  the  empire,  and  to  depend,  ^or  the  payment  of  the  it;tercs' ,  <n\ 
such  taxes  as  it  may  be  tiiought  expe^^ient  to  impose  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  cauDut  believe  that  the  operation  of  frans;nif*ing  pio-' 
pei'ty  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  a)iother  c<'U  be  a.te:i 
with  such  disastrous  consequences.     By  providing  a  luiiU  fo.    :. 
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charging  the  foreign  debt  of  Irelaiul,  Mr  Foster  imagines  tliat  the 
exportation  of  those  manufactures  which  were  sent  abroad  lor  that 
purpose,  will  be  rendered  totally  unnecessjary,  and  that  consequent- 
ly they  will  not  be  produced.  F>ut  if,  as  onr  author  seems  to 
state,  the  commercial  relations  of  Ireland  Avere  deranged  by  her 
debt  to  Britain,  for  which  she  had  constantly  to  remit,  the  loan, 
by  answering  this  purpose,  would,  we  should  imagine,  render 
her  trade  with  Britain  less  artificial  than  it  was  before.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  obvious,  that  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  export 
the  manufactures  of  Ireland  for  the  payment  of  her  debt,  Britain 
is  still  open  to  the  importationof  her  commodities;  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conceive,  what  greater  or  more  efiectual  encouragement 
can  be  given  to  the  industry  of  any  nation,  than  a  free  market  for 
its  produce.  But  allowing  it  to  be  true,  as  jVIr  Foster  states,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  loans  for  the  service  of  Ireland  being  raised 
in  Britain,  a  fund  is  thereby  provided  for  the  discharge  of  her 
debt;  and  that  there  is,  on  that  account,  no  further  demand  for 
those  manufactures  which  were  exported  for  that  purpose ;  Does 
it  necessarily  follow,  that  the  labour  and  the  capital,  which  had 
been  employed  in  preparing  those  manufactures,  will  be  extin- 
guished, and  for  ever  lost  to  Ireland  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  change 
the  employment  of  capital,  or  to  alter  the  direction  of  labour  ? 
Although  one  branch  of  commerce  decays,  may  not  the  industry 
and  capital  which  it  once  set  in  motion  be  as  beneficially  exerted 
in  more  flourishing  manufactures  .''  The  notions  of  Mr  Foster  on 
this  subject  really  appear  to  us  to  be  chimerical  in  the  extreme ; 
and  not  less  so  are  his  apprehensions  that  the  unnatural  supply  of 
circulating  medium  occasioned  by  the  loan,  will  more  than  satisfy 
the  demand  which  the  debt  of  Ireland  would  otherwise  have  occa- 
sioned, and  will  thus  entirely  counteract  the  beneficial  effects 
wliich  a  scarcity  of  circulating  medium  never  fails  to  produce  on 
the  industry  of  a  cotmtry. 

But  it  is  chiefly  from  the  discontinuance  of  this  system  that  Mr 
Foster  expects  a  consummation  of  all  its  evils.  '  Ireland  will 
then  '  (he  observes)  '  have  an  immense  balance  of  debt  remain- 
ing to  be  paid,  Vv-hilo  the  loans  are  withdrawn  which  have  hither- 
to supplied  the  destructive  mode  of  making  the  payment.  Ireland 
will  then  feel, '  what  at  present  seems  to  him  no  subject  of  alarm, 
*  that  her  industry  has  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  de- 
mands against  her  have  increased ;  and  that  in  considering  the  ba- 
lance of  debt,  she  contemplates  but  one  half  of  her  difficulties. ' 
\'(  Mr  Foster  means  to  state,  that  the  resources  of  Ireland  are  in- 
adequate to  the  payment  of  her  debts,  this  proposition,  together 
uith  all  the  necessary  proofs,  might,  we  think,  have  been  redu- 
ced to  a  very  narrow  compass.     But  he  seems  to  confound  the 
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nature  and  effects  of  national  debt,  witli  tlie  circumstances  M'itli 
which,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  is  accidentally  conjoined.  As- 
suming; this  as  his  foundation,  he  has  contrived,  by  the  help  of 
paradoxes  and  doubtful  facts,  to  patch  together  his  flimsy  and 
ihllacious  hypothesis. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  inquire,  in  wliat  manner  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  has  been  affected  by  the  Bank  restriction:  But 
we  are  concerned  to  observe,  that  his  views  on  this  subject  arc 
almost  entirely  founded  on  those  errors  which  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  expose.  He  first  considers  the  effects  which  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  has  produced  in  Britain,  although 
\vc  do  not  perceive  that  the  case  of  Britain  presents  any  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  discussion  of  this  question.  The  great  foreign 
expenditure  of  this  country  during  the  last  war,  operated,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Foster,  as  a  spur  to  her  industry,  by  forcing  a  ba- 
lance of  exports  in  her  favour,  it  is  evident,  liovvever,  that  what- 
ever portion  of  that  foreign  expenditure  was  discharged  by  pecu- 
niary remittances,  a  proportional  diminution  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  excess  of  exports.  The  increased  issue  of  paper 
which  followed  the  Bank  restriction,  by  almost  superseding  the 
necessity  of  a  metallic  currency,  alloweil  great  part  of  the  specie 
to  be  exported, — diminishing,  inconsequence,  that  excess  of  ex- 
ports which  our  great  foreign  expenditure  would  have  otherwise 
occasioned,  and  preventing,  according  to  our  author,  the  exist- 
ence of  British  produce  to  that  amount.  If  the  diminution  of 
specie  could  have  been  permanent,  Mr  Foster  ihinks  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  less  objectionable  ;  but  if  specie  must 
be  I'ecovered,  the  effect  of  the  Bank  restriction  has  been,  *  to 
adjourn  to  one  future  exertion  the  production  of  those  exports, 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  restriction,  would  gradually  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  that  portion  of  British  labour  which 
the  restriction  has  prevented  from  existing. ' 

That  the  great  expenditure  of  Britain  gives  encouragement  to 
particular  manufactures,  is  a  fact  v/hich  v/e  by  no  means  doubt; 
because  particular  manufficturcs  may  flourish  in  the  general  de- 
cline of  national  industry  and  wealth.  But  we  are  totally  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  how  it  can  increase  the  general  commerce  of 
a  nation,  to  send  abroad  part  of  the  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour, without  i"eceiving  any  equivalent  in  return.  And  Mr  Fos- 
ter has  indeed  expressed  the  h>ame  opinion  respecting  an  excess 
of  exports  occasioned  by  a  great  foreign  expenditure.  *  If,  how- 
ever, a  nation  is  burdened  with  foreign  debt,  and  if  specie  can 
be  spared  from  its  internal  circulation,  it  appears  to  us,  that  its 
exportation,  so  far  from  injuring  the  commerce  of  the  country, 

*  See  p?.ge  1 7. 
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may  be  even  attended  with  peculiar  advantages,  wlicther  in  pa}'- 
ment  of  debt  already  contracted,  or  in  exchange  for  commodi- 
ties. The  smaller  the  quantity  of  specie  which  any  nation  em- 
ploys in  managing  its  peciuiiar}'  transactions,  the  greater  vvill  be 
its  stock  of  active  and  productive  capital.  In  so  far,  ihercforc, 
as  the  Bank  restriction  has  superseded  the  use  of  specie  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  its  tendencj'has  been  to  add  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Britain,  by  increasing  its 
stock  of  active  capital.  Even  although  it  may  be  necessary,  at 
a  future  period  to  import  the  specie  iormcrly  exported,  still  tlie 
temporary  increase  of  capital  which  an  exportation  of  specie  pro- 
duces, will  set  in  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  industry,  the 
produce  of  which  will  more  than  enable  the  nation  to  repurchase 
the  bullion  which  was  formerly  sent  abroad.  The  use  of  money, 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  to  facilitate  exchange  ;  and  it  will 
most  effectually  assist  the  progress  of  national  wealth,  while  it  is 
allowed  quietly  to  perform  this  office.  It  never  will  be  cither  ex- 
ported or  imported,  except  to  suit  more  exactly  the  purposes  of 
commercial  exchange ;  and  we  m.ay  be  well  assured,  that  it  ne- 
ver can  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  world, 
to  allow  it  without  molestation  to  follow  the  eilective  demand. 
We  do  not  mean  to  defend  the  Bank  restriction,  or  to  main- 
tain that  it  has  not  produced  very  serious  inconveniences  j  be- 
cause it  appears  to  us,  that  the  object  of  a  circulating  medium 
cannot,  for  many  obvious  reasons,  be  either  sal'ely  or  complete- 
ly attained,  except  by  means  of  a  mixed  currency.  But  the 
consequences  which  Mr  Foster  ascribes  to  that  measure,  name- 
ly, the  discouragement  of  industry  and  of  produce,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  altogether  imaginarj'.  Indeed,  his  whole  theory  on 
this  subject,  seems  to  be  a  revival,  under  a  diilerent  form,  of 
the  absurdities  of  that  system  which  connected  such  important 
effects  with  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  specie.  In 
applying  it  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  Mr  Foster  has  only  repeat- 
ed errors,  v.hich  we  have  already  noticed ;  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  enter  pailicularly  into  this  part  of  his  work. 

The  second  chapter  commences  with  a  statement  of  tlie  com- 
mon theory  of  exchange  ;  with  which  Mr  Foster  hjxs  connected, 
lit  mos  est,  a  paradox,  which  is  very  far  Irom  being  intelligible  to 
us.  He  observes,  that  where  gold  forms  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  and  where  that  country  owes  at  the  same 
time  a  large  foreign  debt,  the  gold  must  receive  an  artificial  value, 
exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  sufficient  to 
retain  it  within  the  country.  It  is  by  means  of  this  artificial  value, 
which  is  seen  in  the  cheapness  of  commodities  which  ensues,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  them  that  is  forced  into  existence,  more  than 
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by  the  increased  value  of  the  circulating  medium  which  remains, 
that  the  evils  arising  from  foreign  debt  are  redressed.  As  the 
real  exchange  against  Ireland  can  never  rise  much  above  one  2}er 
cent.,  (the  price  of  transmitting  the  precious  metals  to  Britain), 
it  can  never  produce,  according  to  our  author,  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  her  foreign  debt. 

What  species  of  artificial  value  that  must  be,  which  is  only 
perceptible  when  gold  is  compared  with  commodities,  but  which 
vanishes  when  it  is  compared  with  the  circulating  medium  of  a 
different  country ;  or  by  what  means  Mr  Foster  can  so  accurately 
ascertain  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  when  compared  with 
commodities,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine.  According  to  his 
own  principles,  however,  the  value  of  gold  should  never  rise 
much  higher  where  it  is  scarce,  than  the  expense  of  importing  it 
from  those  countries  where  it  is  more  abundant ;  and  if  it  did  rise 
to  a  higher  price,  we  have  already  shown,  that  so  far  from  fa- 
vouring an  increase  of  produce,  every  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
circulating  medium,  has  a  tendency,  by  producing  unspeakable 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  merchants  and  manufacturers,  tofi-us- 
trate,  rather  than  assist,  their  efforts  to  increase  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country'.  But  if  gold  acquires 
an  artificial  value  in  consequence  of  an  unfavourable  bsilance  of 
trade,  it  must  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  great  demand  for  it  for 
the  purpose  of  exportation.  Those  with  whom  the  demand  ori- 
ginates intend  to  employ  it  in  paying  their  foreign  debt,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  they  are  willing  to  give  a  higher  price  for  it; 
but  it  is  surely  eminently  absurd  to  maintain,  that  this  necessity  of 
exporting  it  is  the  scource  of  its  artificial  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  by  means  of  its  artificial  value,  that  it  is  retained  athome. 
The  heaviest  foreign  debts,  it  is  well  known,  never  affect  very  ma- 
terially that  stock  of  specie  by  which  the  internal  commerce  of  a 
country  is  carried  on  ;  because  it  would  be  completely  imprac- 
ticable to  provide  a  fund  iii  this  way  for  their  payment.  In  order 
to  raise  the  value  of  a  commodit}',  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  demand;  there  must  be,  what  is  called,  an 
effectual  demand ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  ever  be  an 
effectual  demand  for  any  considerable  part  of  the  specie  which 
carries  on  the  internal  payments  of  a  country,  because  the  in- 
conveniences attending  its  exportation  would  be  so  great,  that 
no  addition  of  price  could  counterbalance  it. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  heavy  foreign  expenditure  should 
be  supported  by  the  exportation  of  the  specie  employed  in  its  in- 
ternal commerce,  because  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  pur- 
chase bullion,  or  to  send  abroad  commodities  for  tliat  purpose ; 
and  a  country  which  abounds  with  the  finer  manufactures,  will 
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never  want  a  fund  of  exportable  commodities  for  discharging  its 
foreign  debt,  not  only  without  any  loss  or  inconvenience,  but 
even  with  a  profit.  * 

It  is  on  this  ground,  chiefly,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  objection  of  Mr  Thornton  to  the  common  theory  of 
exchange,  though  extremely  ingenious,  is  not  well-founded. 
He  observes,  f  that  an  unfavourable  exchange  *  will  bo  limit- 
ed to  that  trifling  sum  which  it  costs  to  transport  bullion 
from  one  place  to  another,  so  long  as  there  is  bullion  to  be 
transported. '  But  when  the  bullion,  wliich  a  country  can  spaie 
out  of  the  stock  reserved  for  internal  circulation,  is  totally  insut- 
ficient  to  liquidate  the  demands  of  its  foreign  debt,  then  Mr 
Thornton  seems  to  imagine  that  an  unfavourable  exchange  may 
j)ass  the  limit  to  which  in  other  circumstances  it  could  be  coniincd. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  a  nation  owes  foreign  debt  to  a  ve- 
ry large  amount,  it  must  be  discharged,  either  by  means  of  specie 
or  of  commodities.  As  its  own  stock  of  specie  mu.st  be  generally 
insufficient  for  this  purpose,  it  nuist  endeavour  to  get  possession 
of  a  portion  of  that  bullion  which  is  employed  in  eflecting  exchan- 
ges between  different  countries,  and  which  Dr  Smith  has  very  })ro- 
perly  denominated  tlie  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic. 
This  purpose  must  be  accomplished  by  an  exportation  of  its  ma- 
nufactured products;  and  the  bullion  so  procured  will  be  sent  to 
the  country  to  which  the  debt  is  owing,  where  it  wi-1  be  very  soon 
reexported  in  exchange  for  commodities,  as  it  will  be  obviously  su- 
perfluous for  the  purposes  o^  its  internal  commerce.  The  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  must  be  always  to  be  had  for  com- 
modities, because  it  can  be  procured  in  no  other  way  ;  and  if  it 
could  not  be  always  pi'ovided  in  sufficient  abundance,  to  answer 
the  demands  of  connnerce  by  those  who  have  vvhcrev/ithal  to  pur- 
chase it,  it  woidd  be  insufficient  for  the  business  it  is  required  to 
perform  ;  its  value  therefore  would  rise,  until  the  increase  ren- 
dered it  perfectly  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  necessary 
functions.  Even  although  bullion,  therefore,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary in  all  cases  for  the  discharge  of  foreign  debt,  as  it  can  be 
always  purchased  for  its  value,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  real 
exchange  should  ever  rise  beyond  the  expense  of  transporting 
gold  from  those  countries  where  it  is  abundant,  to  those  countries 
where  it  is  scarce.  But  as  bulhon  must  be  purchased  by  commo- 
dities, and  as  it  must  be  immediately  reexported  from  the  coun- 
try to  which  it  is  sent  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and  must  bring  back 
commodities  in  return,  it  is  obviously  much  more  convenient,  and 
more  profitable,  to  send  commodities  directly  from  the  debtor  to 
the  creditor  country,  than  to  adopt  such  a  cumi)rou3  and  cirCui- 

*  See  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  II.  p.  161.  f  P.  123. 
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tons  mode  of  payment ;  and  a  commercial  and  manufacturing 
nation  can  never  have  any  diliiculty  in  providing  a  stock  of 
commodities  suited  to  the  wants  of  any  country. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  according  to  our  author's  theory, 
precisely  to  determine  the  time  in  which  foreign  debt  will  pro- 
duce exports  to  a  sufficient  amount  for  its  discharge,  yet  he  ima- 
gines that  certain  hmits,  both  with  respect  to  time  and  amount, 
may  be  fixed,  beyond  wliich  a  real  exchange  cannot  rise.  In  Ire- 
land, he  thinks  that  it  has  exceeded  those  limits,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  be  souglit  for  in  other  cases.  We  do  not  understand 
on  what  ]u-incij)le  Mr  Foster  can  assign  any  particular  time  for  the 
continuance  of  an  unfavourable  exchange.  The  state  of  the  ex- 
change must  entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  commerce  car- 
ried on  between  diiierent  countries  ;  and  we  can  sec  no  reason 
why  the  real  exchange  may  not  continue  permanently  unfavour- 
able to  any  j:)ai-ticular  countr}'.  Mr  Foster's  arguments  have 
been  hitherto  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  burden  of 
foreign  remittances  lay  on  Ireland  :  he  now  proceeds  to  show, 
however,  from  an  account  of  the  reciprocal  debts  and  credits 
of  the  two  countries,  that  the  loan  from  Britain  more  than  coun- 
terbalances the  remittances  of  Iieland  for  her  absentees.  It 
does  not  appear  to  us,  however,  that  any  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  on  which  his  conclu- 
sions are  founded.  We  have  ver^-  little  faith  in  the  facts  which 
are  furnished  by  political  arithmetic,  except  where  they  are  very 
strongly  attested. 

The  third  chapter  of  Mr  Foster's  work  is  principally^  occupied 
in  pointing  out  in  v.liat  manner  a  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  of  a  nation  affects  the  exchange.  On  this  subject,  he 
is  remarkably  tedious  and  uninteresting,  more  particularly  as  the 
subject  had  been  already  explaified  with  so  much  neatness  and 
elegance  by  Lord  King.  He  remarks  a  mistake,  however,  into 
which  Mr  Thornton  has  fallen,  respecting  the  policy  of  impos- 
ing a  seignorage  on  the  coin  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
exportation. 

It  is  obvious  indeed,  we  think,  that  Mr  Thornton  has  very 
strangely  misunderstood  the  whole  of  Dr  Smith's  reasonings  rela- 
tive to  the  coin ;  and  as  ihe  subject  is  in  a  liigh  degree  import- 
ant, we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  short  and  connected  view 
of  Dr  Smith's  opinions,  which  appear  to  us  so  clear  and  unde- 
niable in  themselves,  and  to  be  so  perspicuously  explained  by 
their  illustrious  author,  that  we  are  astonished  they  should  ever 
liave  been  misapprehended. 

It  is  evident,  that  where  the  expense  of  coinage  is  defrayed  by 
the  government,  the  value  of  gold  in  coin  can  never  greatly  ex- 
ceed its  value  in  bullion.     An  occasional  rise,  therefore,  in  the 
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market  price  of  gold,  or  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  may 
render  it  profitable  either  to  melt  down  the  coin,  or  to  export  it. 
In  order  to  obviate  these  inconveniences,  Dr  Smith  proposes  that 
a  small  duty  should  be  imposed  on  the  coinage,  which,  by  ren- 
dering gold  more  valuable  in  coin  than  in  bullion,  would  prevent 
its  being  melted  down,  and  would  also  discourage  exportation. 

There  are  also  other  defects  incident  to  a  metalHc  currency, 
which  a  seignorage  would  remedy.  In  every  country,  the  coin, 
by  being  rubbed  and  worn,  gradually  degenerates  from  its  ori- 
ginal standard,  and  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal  than 
when  it  was  at  jirst  issued  from  the  mint.  In  that  case,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  it  required  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  perfect 
in  their  standard  weight,  to  purchase  a  pound  of  gold,  the  same 
number  will  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  when  they  have 
lost  part  of  their  weight.  In  Britain,  a  pound  weight  of  gold  is 
coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  which,  when  perfect 
in  their  standard  weight,  are  seldom  worth  much  more  than  a 
pound  weight  of  bullion  j  because  he  who  possesses  a  pound 
weight  of  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  Britain,  can,  by  going  to 
the  mint,  and  waiting  a  few  weeks,  procure  an  equal  quantity 
of  those  metals  in  coin.  The  gold  coin  of  Britain,  before  its  re- 
formation in  1774,  had  lost  two  per  cent,  of  its  standard  weight. 
But  if  forty- four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their  full  stand- 
ard weight,  could  purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight 
of  uncoined  gold,  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  wanting  part 
of  their  weight,  could  not  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  some- 
thing must  be  added  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Accordingly, 
the  market  price  of  gold  in  Britain,  before  the  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin  in  1774,  instead  of  being  the  same  with  the  mint 
price,  46/.  14s.  6d.,  was  47/.  14s.,  and  sometimes  48/,  *  When 
the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however, '  Dr  Smith  observes, 
*  was  in  this  degenerate  condition,  44|  guineas  fresh  from  the 
mint,  would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than  any 
other  ordinary  guineas ;  because,  when  they  came  into  the  cof- 
fers of  the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  money,  they 
could  not  afterwards  be  distinguished  without  more  trouble 
than  the  difference  was  worth. '  Like  other  guineas,  they  were 
worth  only  46/.  14s.  6d.  If  melted  down,  however,  they  pro- 
duced a  pound  weight  of  gold,  which  could  be  sold  for  47/. 
14s.  or  48/.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  profit  of  the 
melters  must  be  diminished  exactly  by  the  amount  of  the  seig- 
norage imposed.  If  five  per  cent,  were  charged  for  the  coin- 
age, and  the  coin  were  degenerated  two  per  cent,  below  its 
standard  weight,  there  would  evidently  be  a  loss  of  three 
per  cent,  even  in  melting  down  the  heaviest  pieces.  As  coin 
is,  besides,  required  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  there  does 
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does  not  appear  to  be  any  sound  reason  why  the  full  value  should 
not  be  charged  for  it,  as  well  as  for  any  other  commodity.  That 
value  is  partly  made  up  of  the  materials,  and  partly  of  the  work- 
manship. To  charge  nothing  for  the  expense  of  the  workman- 
ship, is  as  absurd  as  to  give  away  part  of  the  materials  ;  it  de- 
grades the  coin  below  what  it  is  really  worth.  It  is  besides  very 
certain,  that  if  the  business  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate persons,  they  could  not  have  undertaken  the  trouble  of 
weighing,  assaying,  and  coining  the  metals,  without  making  a 
corresponding  charge.  Nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  ;  be- 
cause those  who  wanted  coin  must  have  paid  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  manuflicturing  it  into  the  form  best  adapted  to  their 
purposes,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  i)ay  for  the  manuflictur- 
ing of  gold  and  silver  plate. 

All  this  appears  to  us  so  clear  and  evident,  that  we  are  surjms- 
ed  that  Mr  Thornton  should  attempt  to  controvert  it.  He  seems 
however  to  maintain,  that  because  plate  is  not  bought,  in  general, 
with  a  view  to  be  sold  again,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  pur- 
chaser may  not  unfairly  be  considered  at  all  times  as  the  current 
price  of  the  article ;  but  money  being  sold,  or  exchanged  for 
commodities  again  and  again,  what  we  mean  by  its  current  price 
is,  that  price  at  which  it  passes,  not  in  the  original  bargain  be- 
tween the  seller  and  the  purchaser,  but  in  the  general  course  of 
subsequent  circulation.  *  Allowing  this  statement  to  be  correct, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  use  of  these  words,  we  do  not  perceive 
that  it  warrants  the  inference  which  Mr  Thornton  means  to  found 
on  it,  namely,  that  the  expense  of  workmanship  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  a  part  of  the  value  of  coin,  as  well  as  of  plate. 
Plate  is  no  doubt  bought,  like  every  other  commodity,  for  its  cur- 
rent price  ;  that  price  is  made  up  partly  of  the  materials  and  part- 
ly of  the  workmanship ;  and  as  they  vary  in  their  value,  the  cur- 
rent price  of  plate  must  vary  also.  Although  the  first  purchaser 
does  not  mean  to  part  with  it,  this  circumstance  does  by  no  means 
imply,  that  plate  always  retains  the  price  at  which  it  was  original- 
ly purchased.  When  we  speak  of  tiie  current  price  of  plate  or  of 
money,  we  commonly  mean  the  price  at  which  each  of  those  com- 
modities can  be  purchased  at  the  time  in  which  we  are  speaking. 
But  although  plate  may  remain  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
who  purchases  it,  this  by  no  means  exempts  it  from  subsequent 
variations  of  value  ;  nor  does  the  constant  circulation  of  money 
render  its  value  more  variable  than  that  of  any  other  commodity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  if  government  chose  to  defray  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  gold  and  silver  plate,  diis  circumstance 
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would  reduce  the  price  of  these  commodities.  At  present,  those 
who  require  these  luxuries  must  pay  for  the  workmanship  as  well 
as  for  the  materials.  In  the  same  manner,  they  would  be  obli<Ted 
to  pay  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coin,  if  it  were  not  afforded 
them  for  nothing;  and  whatever  variations  of  value  might  after- 
v/ards  take  place,  the  original  expense  of  workmanship  would  al- 
ways form  a  component  part  of  the  price. 

But  Mr  Thornton  also  observes,  that  our  coin  is  liable  to  be 
sent  abroad,  and  that  foreigners  will  not  allow  any  thing  for  the 
workmanship.  Undoubtedly  not ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason 
why  a  seignorage  discourages  exportation  ;  because  the  exporter 
loses  the  whole  value  of  the  Avorkmanship.  According  to  ]\Ir 
Thornton,  however,  the  price  of  our  coin  abroad  determines  its 
price  at  home  ;  because,  in  the  case  of  a  high  price  abroad,  the 
directors  of  the  bank  diminish  their  issues  of  paper,  and  by  that 
means  raise  its  A'alue,  and,  along  with  it,  the  value  of  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  no  doubt  been  supposed  possible, 
where  a  metallic  currency  lias  been  almost  entirely  supplanted  by 
a  paper  circulation,  artificially  to  raise  the  price  of  coin  for  a  time, 
by  diminishing  the  issues  of  paper.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected, 
that  a  paper  currency  possesses  value  only  as  it  rcjiresents  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  that,  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  its  value  above  that  of  the  original  standard,  and, 
along  with  it,  that  of  the  small  portion  of  coin,  without  which 
a  paper  currency  cannot  subsist,  yet  this  rise  must  be  temporary ; 
because  the  permanent  value  of  coin  depends  on  the  value  of  bul- 
lion, not  in  any  particular  country,  but  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  a  limited  or  excessive  issue 
of  paper  on  the  value  of  the  coin,  seems  to  be  extremely  confined. 
But  although  it  were  true  that  coin  occasionally  derived  an  addi- 
tional value  from  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  paper  in  circu- 
lation, it  does  not  follow  that  this  cause  would  at  all  exclude  the 
operation  of  other  causes  in  raising  its  value.  A  seignorage, 
though  combined  with  other  causes,  would  still  produce  its  effect. 
We  have  been  induced  to  make  these  observations,  because  we 
conceive  that  the  imposition  of  a  seignorage  is  indispensable  in 
every  sound  system  of  coinage,  and  because  Mr  Thornton,  in 
disopproving  of  this  expedient  for  the  preservation  of  the  coin, 
has,  in  our  opinion,  totally  misconceived  its  principle. 

As  coin  may  receive  any  accession  of  value  from  the  imposition 
of  a  seifinorage,  Mr  Foster  proceeds  to  show,  that  its  value  may 
be  depreciated,  either  from  losing  part  of  its  weight,  or  from  ad- 
ulteration. He  next  examines  tiie  nature  of  a  paper  currency, 
and  points  out  in  what  manner  it  may  be  aliected  by  discredit  or 
excess.     It  is  obvious  that  discredit  must  diminish  its  value,  and 
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stop  its  circulation  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear,  that,  where  the  paper 
circulation  of  a  country  is  increased,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  tlie  demands  of  its  commerce,  no  ]iart  of  what  is  add- 
ed can  find  employment,  until,  by  its  depreciation,  ihe  quantity 
of  currency  is  rendered  substantially  the  same  as  beibre. 

Mr  Foster  follows  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hume,  in  maintaining, 
that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  an  addition  to  the 
currency  of  a  country  produces  its  full  effect ;  and  that  the  in- 
terval between  its  increase,  and  before  its  depreciation  is  com- 
pleted, must  be  favourable  to  industry,  because  the  additional 
quantity  of  currency  will  enable  those,  into  whose  possession  it 
comes,  to  employ  a  p;reater  number  of  manuficturers  than  before. 
Mr  Foster  also  adds,  that  the  degree  of  depr-eciation  will  not 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  addition  made  to  the  circulating 
medium,  because  part  of  it  will  be  employed  in  keeping  in  mo- 
tion that  increase  of  industry  which  it  will  have  produced.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  an  increase  of  industry  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, except  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  materials  on 
%vhich  industry  is  exerted,  be  previously  provided.  But,  by  Mr 
Hume's  hypothesis,  there  is  no  increase  except  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver.  If  those,  therefore,  who  are  in  possession  of 
this  increased  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  employ  a  greater 
number  of  manufacturers,  they  must  draw  them  from  other  eni»>- 
ployments ;  and  if  they  provide  an  additional  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, they  must  be  taken  from  the  stock  by  which  other  manu- 
factures are  maintained.  Triis  cannot  be  eff'ected,  however, 
without  producing  an  increased  demand  for  labour  and  for  com- 
modities, which  will  exactly  keep  pace  with  the  quantit}'  of  new 
specie  sent  into  circulation,  and  will  continue  until,  by  depre- 
ciation, the  aggregate  value  of  the  currency  is  rendered  the 
same  as  before.  If  an  additional  quantity  of  coin  could  be  once 
sent  into  circulation,  without  being  depreciated,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  permanently  maintain  its  value. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  an  undue  increase  of  currency 
appears  to  us  to  produce  immediate  depreciation,  without  any 
benefit  whatever.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  property 
so  essentially  necessary  to  a  circtilating  medium,  as  permanency 
of  value:  this  property,  it  never  can  possess,  unless  its  increase 
gradually  follow  the  growing  demands  of  commerce.  The  o- 
pinion,  therefore,  of  Mr  Foster,  that  '  there  is  a  happy  mean 
between  a  very  small  and  a  very  immoderate  increase,  which, 
while  it  encourages  industry,  does  not  give  rise  to  depreciation,  * 
seems  to  be  wholly  without  foundation.  As  to  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  the  use  of  a  circulating  medium,  not  immediately 
convertible  into  specie,  on  which  our  author  traiits  at  great 
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lengtlj,  we  have  already  very  fully  explained  our  opinion  in  onr 
examination  of  Lord  King's  work:  we  shall  not  at  present^ 
therefore,  detain  our  readers  by  a  discussion  of  that  subject.  Mr 
Foster  has,  however,  successfully  controverted  a  notion  which 
we  have  sometimes  heard  urged  in  defence  of  an  increased  issue 
of  paper,  namely,  that  a  })aper  currency  cannot  be  depreciated 
while  it  is  constantly  demanded,  and  vvliile  it  is  never  issued  but 
on  imexceptionable  security.  If  this  were  true,  it  is  evident  that 
the  value  of  specie  could  never  be  diminished  from  increase  of 
quantity,  because  it  will  be  constantly  demanded :  as  it  is  the 
medium  of  commercial  intercourse,  merchants  will  be  always 
anxious  to  exchange  their  conmiodities  for  it  at  its  full  value- 
But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  that  value  doe&  not  vary  accord- 
ing as  the  established  proportion  between  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand is  altered,  even  while  the  security  remains  unexception^ 
able.  Excess,  however,  when  applied  to  specie,  is  merely  a  rela- 
tive term :  it  is  not  so  when  it  is  applied  to  a  currenc}',  which 
derives  its  value  entirely  from  specie,  and  is  only  so  far  perfect, 
as  it  accurately  represents  that  quantity  of  specie  for  which  it  is 
meant  to  pass.  H  the  quantity  of  paper  circulating  in  any  coun- 
try exceeds  the  quantity  of  specie  which  the  demands  of  that 
country  would  have  required,  had  there  been  no  paper  money, 
and  had  its  commerce  been  the  same,  it  must  in  that  case  fall 
below  the  original  standard  of  its  value  ;  because,  while  the  value 
of  the  specie  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  remains  the  same, 
a  certain  quantity  of  currency  is  required  to  transact  its  pay- 
ments, and  no  more  can  be  employed.  If  a  greater  quantity  of 
specie  is  sent  into  circulation,  whatever  is  superfluous  will  be  ex- 
ported. Paper  currency,  however,  cannot  be  exported  :  what- 
ever is  issued,  therefore,  beyond  the  demands  of  commerce,  must 
Jiecessarily  lead  to  a  general  depreciation.  1'he  paper,  in  that 
case,  will  not  be  worth  the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  is  intvended 
to  represent.  It  is  evidently  impossible  that  an  excess  of  issue 
can  take  place,  without  producing  this  eJiect. 

Mr  Foster  proceeds,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  work,  to 
show,  by  a  reference  to  facts,  that  the  currency  of  Britain,  and 
more  particular!}'  that  of  Ireland,  is  depreciated  through  excess 
of  issue  J  and  he  enumerates  the  follov.ing  symptoms  of  depre- 
ciation, which  the  currericy  of  Ireland  has  continued  permanent- 
ly to  exhibit:  1.  An  open  discount  on  paper  when  exchanged 
ibr  coin :  2.  An  exchange  unfavourable  v»'hen  remittances  are 
made  in  bank  notes;  but  favourable  when  paid  in  specie:  3.  A 
constant  excess  of  the  market  piice  above  the  mint  price  of  bul- 
lion :  4.  An  entire  disappearance  of  the  smaller  coin,  which,  from 
the  degradation  of  the  higher  currency,  it  has  become  profitable 
to  melt  down^ 
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Of  these  four  circumstances,  the  first  and  second  sppear  to  u"* 
to  be  completely  conchisive,  as  to  thefiict  of  the  actual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  currency  of  Ireland.  The  third  unquestionably 
seems  to  indicate  a  similar  depreciation  in  the  coin  ;  and  IMr  Fos- 
ter accordingly  classes  them  together,  as  concurrent  evidence  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  whole  currency.  To  us,  honevcr,  we 
will  confess  that  this  part  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  attended 
"with  a  difficulty  which  Mr  Foster  has  neither  felt  nor  removed* 
If  the  paper  be  depreciated  below  the  coin,  it  seems  evident 
that  these  two  instruments  of  circulation  have  lost  their  conne- 
xion and  dependence  on  each  other ;  and  it  is  not  very  cojiceiv- 
able  how  the  state  of  the  one  should  afterwards  operate  at  all  as  a 
means  of  depreciating  or  enhancing  the  other.  When  the  paper, 
in  consequence  of  its  excessive  multiplication,  has  become  compa- 
ratively cheap  and  worthless,  and  when  a  larger  quantity  of  it  is  re- 
quired in  exchange  lor  gold,  as  well  as  for  other  commodities, 
it  is  plain  that  its  value  is  no  longer  measured  by  that  of  gold  j 
and,  of  course,  that  gold  cannot  be  sunk  in  value,  any  more 
than  any  other  commodity,  by  its  multiplication.  Upon  this 
subject,  indeed,  we  have  always  been  inclined  to  go  somewhat 
farther  than  most  of  those  who  have  speculated  on  this  subject, 
and  to  maintain,  not  only,  as  in  the  present  case,  that  where 
the  paper  currency  has  been  separated  from  the  coin,  by  being 
depreciated  below  it,  the  value  of  tlie  coin  cannot  b(?  affected  by 
any  increase  or  further  depreciation  of  the  paper;  but  also  that, 
so  long  as  the  paper  and  coin  continue  at  par,  there  is  no  mul- 
tiplication of  the  former,  by  which  the  value  of  the  whole  cur- 
rency can  be  affected. 

This  latter  proposition  we  ground  upon  the  simple  consideration, 
that  there  is  no  imaginable  motive  to  induce  a  man  to  part  with 
a  guinea  for  less  than  it  is  confessedly  worth ;  and  that  the  multi- 
plication of  bank  notes  affords  no  argument  at  all  to  the  holders  of 
guineas  to  give  them  away  for  less  than  they  might  certainly  ob- 
tain for  them  by  leaving  the  notes  to  shift  for  themselves.  We 
see  every  day,  that  Avhen  the  forty- fourth  part  of  a  pound  of  gold 
will  sell  for  more  than  twenty-one  shillings  when  offered  as  bul- 
lion, it  is  immediately  reduced  into  that  form,  in  spite  of  the 
strictest  prohibitions  of  the  lav/.  Now,  there  neither  is,  nor  can 
be,  any  law  to  prohibit  a  man  from  refusing  to  give  a  guinea  for 
a  smaller  quantity  of  any  commodity,  than  the  seller  allows  it 
to  be  fairly  worth  ;  and  it  can  be  nothing  to  either  of  the  parties 
in  such  a  bargain,  that  there  is  a  paper  guinea  in  the  market  at* 
the  same  time,  which  is  not  worth  so  much.  It  will  therefore 
inevitably  happen,  we  conceive,  that  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  real- 
Iv  depreciated,  it  wiii  separate  from  the  coin  ;  and  that,  as  long 
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as  they  continue  at  par,  therecanbenodepreciationofthccurrency. 
So  long  as  a  paper  guinea  is  worth  as  much  as  a  gold  one,  it 
%vill  bo  quite  as  difficult  to  get  paper  as  gold  j  and  he  who  has 
paid  the  value  of  gold  for  it,  will  not  be  very  much  disposed  to 
part  with  it  for  a  smaller  value.  We  have  great  doubts,  there- 
fore, of  the  possibility  of  an  over- issue  of  paper  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. More  notes  may  be  engraved  or  filled  up  than 
there  is  any  demand  for;  but  unless  they  are  to  be  issued,  in 
the  first  instance^  for  less  than  their  nominal  value,  we  do  not 
see  clearly  how  their  mere  number  can  ever  produce  any  depre- 
ciation. Though  they  may  exist  in  greater  numbers  in  tlie 
chests  of  the  bank,  they  cannot  be  got  out  of  these  chests  upon 
easier  terms  than  gold  might  formerly  have  been  got  r  though 
they  are  more  numerous,  they  are  not,  in  fact,  either  cheaper  or 
more  plentiful  in  the  market;  and  all  the  bad  consequences  of 
the  over-manufacture  will  be,  the  waste  of  paper  and  engravin<T. 
Upqn  these  principles,  we  have  always  been  disposed  to  think, 
that  the  great  and  unquestionable  decrease  in  the  value  of  xnoney, 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  and  Ireland  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  paper  currency,  but  by  an  ac- 
tual increase  of  the  precious  metals,  or  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  the  effects  of  our  system  of  taxation.  We  are  sensible, 
however,  that  this  is  a  subject  a  great  deal  too  difficult  and  mo- 
mentous to  be  discussed  incidentally  in  the  course  of  our  review 
of  Mr  Foster ;  and  while  we  thought  it  right  to  throw  out  these 
general  views,  for  the  consideration  of  those  to  whom  tlie  subject 
is  familiar,  we  do  not  hope  to  make  many  converts  to  our  opi- 
nion, without  a  more  elaborate  exposition.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  excess  of  the  market 
price  over  the  mint  price  of  gold  in  both  countries,  that  is,  the 
alleged  depreciation  of  the  coin,  both  where  it  is  confounded 
with  the  paper  money,  and  where  it  is  entirely  separate  from  it, 
serves  to  afford  ground  for  doubting,  whether  the  loss  of  value 
is  in  any  case  to  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  the  paper  ;  since  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  value  of  the  coin  should  be  de- 
pressed in  England  because  it  is  at  par  with  paper,  and,  in  Ire- 
land, because  it  is  of  much  higher  value. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  necessary,  upon 
our  principles,  to  foPew  Mr  Foster  through  the  very  long,  elabo- 
rate, and  circuitous  deductions,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  esti- 
mate the  cmaniuvi  of  depreciation  of  the  English  currency,  by 
means  cf  the  state  of  exchange  between  that  country  and  Ireland  ; 
and,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  his  principles,  we  conceive  that 
we  should  be  well  entitled  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  applies  them.     As  a  specimen  of  tlie  style  and  manner  of  rea- 
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soning  by  which  he  labours  to  elucidate  this  dark  subject,  our 
readers  may  take  the  following  proposition. 

*  If  the  *jank  of  England  notes  '  (he  observes)  *  are  depreciated, 
and  the  real  exchange  in  favour  of  Ireland,  the  premium  paid  for  gui- 
neas in  Dublin  must  equal  the  depreciation  of  English  paper  plies  the 
imfavourableness  of  the  nominal  exchange,  minus  the  real  exchange 
in  favour  of  Ireland.  Hence,  by  a  simple  equation  it  will  appear, 
that  if  we  add  the  premium  to  the  real  exchange,  and  subtract  the 
nominal  exchange  from  their  amount,  the  remainder  must  be  the  de- 
preciation of  English  paper. ' 

The  whole  amount  of  this  very  perplexed  statement  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  this,  that  v/hen  Irish  currency  is  exchang- 
ed for  gold,  the  whole  amount  of  a  real  exchange  in  favour  of 
Ireland  raust  be  deducted  from  the  sum  necessary  to  compensate 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  On ^hat  principle  Mr  Foster 
grounds  this  conclusion,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  A  real 
exchange  in  favour  of  Ireland  with  England,  can  only  arise  from 
the  great  demand  which  prevails,  in  the  latter  country,  for  cur- 
rency or  for  value  of  any  kind  in  Ireland,  But  how  can  this  al- 
ter the  relative  value  of  the  different  currencies  in  which  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  Ireland  is  carried  on  ?  How  can  it  raise 
the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  and  not  of  the  gold  coin  ? 
There  can  be  no  greater  demand  in  England  for  Irish  paper,  thari 
for  Irish  gold,  as  gold  will  evidently  answer  the  purpose  of  those 
who  wish  to  remit,  as  well  as  paper.  After  toiling  so  patiently 
through  Mr  Foster's  dark  and  perplexed  statements,  it  is  truly 
mortifying  to  discover,  that  they  terminate  in  such  a  palpable  er- 
ror. His  hypothesis  proceeds  so  for  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
premium  paid  for  gold  measures  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Now,  as  this  measure  exists  equally  in  Britain,  and  as  Mr  Fos- 
ter's object  seems  o  be,  to  find  out  the  degree  of  depreciation 
which  the  currency  of  Britain  has  undergone,  it  would  surely  be 
a  much  more  simple  operation  to  apply  this  measure  directly  to 
the  British  currency,  which  would  at  once  produce  the  informa- 
tion which  he  is  so  desirous  to  obtain,  and  for  which  he  labours  * 
with  such  perseverance  through  such  a  complex  process  of  rea- 
soning. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Irish  currency, 
Mr  Foster  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
are  nov^  Jive  times  as  great  as  when  the  restriction  was  imposed, 
while  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  not  been  quite 
doubled  in  that  time  ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  unless  the  trade 
of  Ireland  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  there  must  have 
been  an  excess  of  issue.  He  also  states,  that  the  control  which 
the  Bank  of  England  exercises  over  private  bankers,  is  more  com- 
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pletc  than  tliat  which  is  possessed  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  because 
*  the  holders  at  present  have  little  inducement  to  wish  to  change 
the  note  of  a  respectable  private  banker  for  a  note  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland.  '  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  paper  of  pri- 
vate bankers  is  convertible  into  Bank  of  Ireland  notes,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  must  possess  a  complete  control  over  the  issues  of  private 
paper.  As  long  as  it  is  the  legal  standard  by  which  the  value  of 
all  other  notes  must  be  determined,  it  possesses  a  value  distinct 
from  every  other  species  of  paper  currency.  As  the  holders  of 
any  number  of  private  notes  can  never  make  any  higher  demand 
than  for  the  same  number  in  Bank  of  Ireland  currency,  it  is  im- 
possible that  their  value  can  ever  be  permanently  higher  than  that 
of  the  medium  into  which  they  must  be  ultimately  resolved.  Nei- 
ther can  private  paper  be  depreciated  below  that  value  j  because, 
if  it  were  multiplied  beyond  the  demands  of  commerce,  the  excess 
would  be  returned  for  Bank  of  Ireland  notes.  Even  if  a  private 
bank  were  to  attempt  to  rival  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  issuing, 
within  the  particular  precincts  of  its  circulation,  an  undue  quan- 
tity of  currency,  tliis  might  no  doubt  produce  a  depreciation  both 
of  its  own  notes,  and  those  of  the  National  Bank  ;  but  the  ex- 
cess would  finally  return  upon  the  private  bank  from  which  it  o- 
riginated ;  because  ihc  depreciation  could  only  be  temporai'y  and 
local.  If  it  extended  to  the  general  currency  of  the  nation,  au 
increased  issue,  in  order  to  compensate  by  an  addition  of  quantity 
for  the  diminished  value  of  the  currency,  would  be  necessary ; 
but  this  could  not  be  safely  put  in  practice,  unless  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  were  previously  provided,  in  order 
to  meet  the  greater  demands  for  the  ultimate  medium  of  payment, 
ivhich  an  increased  issue  would  necessariily  occasion.  A  ruri 
would  immediately  commence,  in  the  district  where  the  excess  of 
issue  took  place,  on  the  private  banks,  for  Bank  of  Ireland  notes, 
■which  would  continue  until  they  diminished  to  their  former  a- 
mount  the  quantity  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  It  appears  to 
ijs,  therefore,  quite  impracticable  for  any  private  bank  to  issue 
its  notes  in  such  a  quantity  as  would  reduce  their  value  below  that 
of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  is  also  something  of  ex- 
aggeration in  the  account  which  Mr  Foster  gives  of  the  disorder 
produced  Ln  the  silver  currency  of  Ireland  ;  at  least  we  do  not  see 
how  a  depreciation  of  the  paper,  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.y 
should  lead  to  tlie  total  disuse  of  silver  coins,  and  to  a  substitution 
of  base  metal  or  paper  in  their  stead.  Mr  Foster's  statements, 
indeed,  must  be  frequently  received  with  a  considerable  dfjgree  of 
caution,  as  they  sometimes  lead  to  conclusions  that  appear  abso- 
lutely incredible.     In  pointing  out  those  whom  he  considers  as 
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paincrs  by  the  deprfeciation  of  the  Irish  currency,  he  mentions 
tihit  the  dealers  in  exchange  make  the  most  exorbitant  profits  ; 
and  he  actually  asserts,  that  a  profit  of  3^\l.  may  be  made,  by 
remitting  1000/.  thirty-six  times  between  London  and  Dublin, 
which  may  be  done  in  one  year.  Does  Mr  Foster  really  believe, 
t4iat  with  little  trouble,  and  without  any  risk,  a  profit  of  34 1/. 
per  annum  can  be  cleared  on  1000/.  ?  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the 
competition  of  capitals  ?  and  that  when  the  profits  in  one 
branch  of  commerce  rise  higher  than  the  general  level  of  prx>fit 
\n  any  country,  they  are  very  quickly  reduced  by  the  competi- 
tion of  capital  attracted  from  other  employments  ? 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  performance,  Mr  Foster  en- 
deavours to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  arise  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  Irish  currency.  On  this  subject,  how- 
ever, we  ai-e  not  aware  that  he  has  suggested  any  tiling  original 
cr  satisfactory.  The  true  principles  on  which  a  system  of  paper 
currency  ought  to  be  founded,  are  indeed  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
but,  after  a  manifest  abuse  has  been  so  long  submitted  to,  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  suggest  a  safe  and  practicable  expedi- 
ent for  its  removal.  Were  Parliament  suddenly  to  ordain  that 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  a  run 
would  immediately  commence  for  gold,  which  would  continue, 
iHitil,  by  a  suitable  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  currcicy,  its 
i'ormer  value  was  restored.  This  sudden  revolution  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  could  not,  however,  bo  brought  about  without 
giving  a  violent  shock  to  all  commercial  relations,  and  thus  pro- 
tlucing  individual  distress,  and  oxen  ruin,  to  an  incalculable  ex- 
tent. It  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this  salutary  reform,  by  rendering  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
kind  notes,  in  the  first  instance,  exchangeable  for  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  and  even  this  measure  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  without  a  considerable  dem'ee  of  caution. 

It  is  in  our  opinion  essentially  necessary'  to  the  purity  of  every 
paper  currency,  that  it  should  be  convertible  into  specie  at  the 
will  of  the  holder.  But  we  do  not  think  that  any  prudent  states- 
man would  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Bank  restriction,  be- 
Jtbre  the  necessary  measures  were  adopted  for  securing  the  Bank 
against  the  effects  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  combined  with 
the  still  more  disastrous  consequences  of  domestic  alarm.  An 
i-mposition  of  a  seignorage  on  the  coin  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only 
effectual  expedient  tor  this  purpose.  By  preventing  altogether  its 
being  melted  down,  it  would  dehver  the  Bank  from  one  very  se- 
sious  source  of  annoyance ;  and,  by  discouraging  the  exportation, 
or,  at  least,  if  it  were  exported,  bj'^  facilitating  i*s  return,  it 
%yould  conddci-ably  Iciscu  the  demands  upon  the  bank  for  specicj 
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and  would  thus  leave  its  directors  with  more  ample  resources  to 
meet  the  dangers  and  difficulties  to  which,  in  a  season  of  general 
consternation,  they  must  always  be  exposed.  A  plan  ought  al- 
so, at  the  same  time,  to  be  adopted  for  reforming  the  silver  cur- 
renc}',  and  for  permanently  securing  its  purity. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  performance,  without  observ- 
ing, that  we  have  bestowed  on  it  a  more  particular  examination 
than  its  general  merits  might  seem  at  first  view  to  require.  But 
Mr  Foster's  errors  derive,  in  our  opinion,  a  degree  of  adventi- 
tious importance  from  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  connect- 
ed ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  consequence  to  point  out  the 
iVllacy  of  those  vain  and  inconclusive  theories,  which,  under 
the  semblance  of  original  discoveries,  tend  to  mislead  ordinary 
readers  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  political  econo- 
my, and  to  create  a  prejudice  against  a  science,  particularly  emi- 
nent for  the  certainty  and  practical  importance  of  the  results  to 
which  it  leads. 


Art.  IX.  Memoirs  of  Dr  Joseph  Priestley ^  to  the  year  1795, 
isyritten  hy  himself:  With  a  Continuation  to  the  time  of  his  de-' 
cease,  by  his  Son  Joseph  Priestley;  and  Observations  on  his. 
Writings^  by  Thomas  Cooper^  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Peiisylvania^  and  the  Reverend,  William  Christie, 
8vo.     pp.  ^Sl.     London,   1805. 

T*\r  Priestley  has  written  mere,  we  believe,  and  on  a  greater 
-*-'  variety  of  subjects,  than  any  other  English  author ;  and 
probably  believed,  as  his  friend  Mr  Cooper  appears  to  do  at  this 
moment,  that  his  several  publications  were  destined  to  make  an 
era  in  the  respective  branches  of  speculation  to  which  they  bore 
reference.  We  are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion :  but  we  think 
Dr  Priestley  a  person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  history  of 
English  literature,  and  have  perused  this  miscellaneous  volume 
with  more  interest  than  we  have  usually  found  excited  by  publi- 
cations of  the  same  description.  The  memoirs  are  written  with, 
great  conciseness  and  simplicity,  and  present  a  very  singular  pic- 
ture of  that  indefatigable  activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that  preci- 
pitation, cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made  up  the  charac- 
ter of  this  restless  philosopher.  The  observations  annexed  by 
Mr  Cooper  arc  the  work,  we  think,  of  a  powerful,  presumptu- 
ous, and  untractable  understanding.  They  are  written  in  a  de- 
fying, dogmatical,  unaccommodating  style ;  with  much  force  of 
reasoning  for  the  raost  part,  but  often  with  greal  rashness  an(j 
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arrogance;  and  occasionally  with  a  cant  of  philosoph  ism,  and  a       / 
tang  of  party  politics,  which  coniTnunicate  an  air  of  vulgarity  to 
the  whole  work,  and  irresistibly  excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of 
this  magnanimous  despiser  of  all  sorts  of  prejudice  and  bigotry. 

Dr  Priestley  was  a  religious  teacher  from  early  habit,  from 
conscientious  persuasion  of  duty,  and  from  unaffected  zeal  and  ' 

affection  for  the  vocation.  He  was  a  philosopher  only  by  acci- 
dent, for  pastime,  and  from  the  unconquerable  restlessness  of  his 
understanding.  His  profession  and  business  in  life  was  that  of  a 
spiritual  pastor  j  his  other  occupations  were  all  occasional  relaxa- 
tions :  and  he  has  himself  assured  us,  that  he  only  valued  the 
reputation  which  they  enabled  him  to  accjuire,  as  it  might  give 
greater  weight  and  authority  to  his  peculiar  views  of  Christianity. 
\Ve  do  not  see  the  least  reason  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his 
faith,  or  of  the  conviction  he  always  professed  of  its  importance 
to  mankmd  ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  his  religious  zeal  was 
the  fruit  rather  of  eai'ly  habits  and  impressions,  than  of  his  later 
convictions;  and  cannot  help  considering  it  as  an  extraordinary 
spectacle,  to  see  that  ardour  for  devotional  exercises,  which  was 
nursed  in  the  bosom  of  the  most  rigorous  Calvinism,  still  sur- 
viving and  maintaining  its  influeiice  over  a  mind  that  had  aban- 
doned all  the  original  objects  of  its  veneration.  Dr  Priestley, 
after  he  had  abjured  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
Josus  Christ  was  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  that  the  scripltiral 
writers  were  no  more  inspired  than  himself;  and  that  the  soul 
of  man  had  no  existence ;  retained  the  same  devout  passion  for 
preaching,  praying,  and  catechising,  which  he  acquired  while 
he  believed  in  the  Trinity  and  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient 
principle  of  his  nature.  It  will  appear,  however,  from  the  ibl- 
iowing  short  sketch  of  his  life,  that  his  early  impressions  were 
very  profound  and  serious ;  and  that  his  transformation  was  gra- 
dual, and  accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  prosclytism, 
which  kept  his  original  rirdour  in  constant  and  beneficial  exercise. 

He  war.  the  sou  of  a  Yorkshii'e  clothier,  who  prayed  morning 
and  evening  with  his  family,  taught  his  children  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and,  having  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  took  at  last  to  the 
tenets  of  Whitfield.  He  was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  by  a  dis- 
senting clergyman,  and  longed  lor  an  cxpcnence  oi  i\\e^>iv.V>\\'{h 
with  such  extreme  earnestness,  that  he  suffered  luidescribable 
distress  of  mind;  and,  concluding  that  God  had  forsaken  him, 
*  refid  the  account  of  the  man  in  the  iron  cage  in  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  v/ith  the  greatest  perturbation. '  He  was  afterwards 
very  nearly  in  as  bad  a  state,  on  discovering  '  that  he  could  not 
{oi^\  a  proper  repentance  for  the  sin  of  Adam  ; '  arid  in  tliis  hope- 
ful frame  of  mind  vras  sent  to  a  dissenting  acadcmv  atDaveutry, 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  the  ministry.     The  hfe 
which  he  lived  there  he  shall  describe  himself. 

'  1  shall  always  acknovyledge,  with  great  gratitude,  the  obligations 
I  owe  to  this  seminary.  The  bvisiness  of  religion  was  effectually  at- 
tended to  in  it.  We  were  all  catechized  in  public  till  we  were  grown 
'tjp>  servants  as  well  as  others  ;  the  minister  always  expounded  the 
scriptures  with  as  much  regularity  as  he  preached ;  and  there  was 
fiardly  a  day  in  the  week,  in  which  there  was  not  some  meeting  of  one 
or  other  part  of  the  congregation.  On  one  evening  there  was  a 
Kieeting  of  the  young  men  for  conversation  and  prayer.  This  I  con- 
Btantiy  attended,  praying  extempore  with  others  when  called  upon. 

•  At  my  aunt's  there  was  a  monthly  meeting  of  women,  who'ac- 
qultted  themselves  in  prayer  as  well  as  any  of  the  men  belonging  to 
the  congregation.  Being  at  first  a  child  in  the  family,  I  was  permit- 
ted to  attend  their  meetings,  and,  growing  up  insensibly,  heard  them 
after  I  was  capable  of  judging.  My  aunt  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, prayed  every  morning  and  evening  in  her  family,  until  I  was 
about  seventeen,  when  that  duty  devolved  upon  me. 

*  The  Lord's  day  was  kept  with  peculiar  strictness.  No  victuals 
were  dressed  on  that  cay  in  any  family.  No  member  of  it  was  per- 
mitted to  walk  out  for  recreation;  but  the  whole  of  the  day  was  spent 
at  the  public  meeting,  or  at  home  in  reading,  meditation,  and  pray- 
er, in  the  family  or  the  closet.  *     p.  13,  14-. 

In  short,  such  was  his  attachment  at  this  time  to  spiritual  sub- 
jects, that  '  seeing  his  brother  Timothy  reading  a  book  of  knight- 
€n'antry,  he  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  away  with 
great  indignation. '  He  remained  at  Daventry  three  years,  and 
seems  to  have  worked  very  hard  at  his  theological  and  classical 
studies.  He  made  it  a  rule  to  read  ten  folio  pages  of  Greek  every 
day,  and  generally  a  Greek  play  in  the  week  besides;  and  main- 
tained eternal  disputations  with  his  teachers  upon  *  all  the  articles 
of  theological  orthodoxy  and  heresy. '  The  study  of  Dr  Flartley 
fii'st  converted  him  to  the  behef  of  the  necessity  of  human  acti- 
ons ; — a  doctrine  from  which  he  assures  us  he  has  derived  great 
eomfoit  and  satisfaction  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  was  much  discouraged  at  this  time  by  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  which  was  never  effectually  removed ;  but  accepted  of 
the  situation  of  pastor  to  a  small  dissenting  congregation  at  Need- 
Iiam  in  ijufFolk,  who  agreed  to  give  him  40/.  a  year,  though  they 
never  made  up  so  much  as  30/.  Notwithstanding  the  slender- 
jiess  of  this  appointment,  he  was  disposed  to  be  very  happy  and 
contented  in  his  new  situation;  but  having  said  something  rather 
heter«xIox  as  to  the  Trinity,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Unity  of  God, 
?uch  a  clamour  was  raised  against  him,  as  made  him  think  of 
changing  his  situation.  Before  doing  this,  however,  he  began 
|?is  great  work  of  reforming  the  vulgar  system  of  ChristianitVj 
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by  striking  out  the  doctrine  of  atonement  from  his  creed  ;  and 
published  a  book,  to  show  that  '  that  doctrine,  even  in  its  most 
qualified  sense,  had  no  countenance  either  from  scripture  or  rea- 
son. '  The  next  prejudice  he  got  rid  of,  was  that  which  relates 
to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers.  He  wrote  an- 
other book,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this  o})inion  j  and  treated 
the  Apostle  Paul  with  much  freedom,  as  a  very  indifferent  and 
sophistical  reasoner.  Dr  Kippis  advised  him  to  publish  this  un- 
der the  character  of  an  unbeliever  j  but  he  ultimately  gave  it  to 
the  world  as  his  own. 

From  Needham  he  went  to  Nantwich  in  Cheshire,  where  he 
had  a  congregation  consisting  chiefly  of  travelling  Scotchmen  ; 
and  opened  a  school,  in  which  he  made  experiments  in  natural 
philosophy,  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of  his  pupils,  and  their 
parents  and  friends.  Here  he  published  his  English  Grammar; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  accepted  the  situation  of  tutor  in 
the  languages  at  the  new  academy  at  Warrington.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  he  seems  to  have  had  work  enough  in  his  profes- 
sional vocation ;  and  truly  it  was  no  light  task  for  one  and  the 
same  teacher  to  deliver  lectures — on  the  Theory  of  Language — 
on  Oratory  and  Criticism — on  the  Constitution  and  History  of 
Entrland — on  Elocution — on  Hebrew — on  Loffic — on  the  Civil 
Law — and,  finally,  on  Anatomy.  In  this  situation,  he  published 
h\s  Chart  of  Biography,  and  his  History  of  Electricity ;  the 
study  of  the  subject,  the  experiments,  composition,  and  publi- 
cation, being  all  completed  in  the  leisure  of  one  busy  year. 

After  six  years  good  service  at  Warrijigton,  he  accepted  of  an 
invitation  to  resume  the  pastoral  ofiice  at  Leeds,  to  which  he  re- 
moved in  1767.  Here  he  got  rid  of  the  remains  of  his  belief  in 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  every 
day  saw  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new  vieu's  that  were 
opened  to  liim  in  Christianity.  His  leisure  immediately  ferment- 
ed into  a  swarm  of  miscellaneous  publications ;  and  besides  the 
treatise  on  Perspective,  and  the  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Dissenters,  Me  reckon  upwards  of  twenty  volumes  on  theology 
and  politics,  composed  and  published  within  the  space  of  four 
years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  first  led  to  make  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  air,  from  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  rciiding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  brewery,  where  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fixed  air  was  of  course  familiar  to  observation.  He 
V.  as  then  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  chemistrj  ;  but  prosecuted 
liis  discoveries  with  so  much  industry  and  ingenuit}',  that,  in  1772, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  which  excited  very  ge- 
neral attention  in  the  scientific  part  of  the  community.  About 
this  lime,  he  received  the  dep-rce  of  LL.  D-  horn  our  university 
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ef  EdinbiirgL,  by  the  mediation  of  Di'  Percival  j  and  was  receiv- 
ed a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr  Franklin,  Dr  Watson,  and  Dr  Price.  Here  also 
lie  piiblished  his  '  History  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Light  and 
Colours;'  and  had  some  prospect  of  being  appointed  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  of  discovery. 

After  passing  six  years  very  happily  and  busily  at  Leeds,  he 
was  tempted  to  resign  his  situation,  and  take  up  his  residence  in 
she  family  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  where  he  was  to  attend  his  Lordship  as  a  sort  of  literary 
companion,  with  an  appointment  of  250/.  per  annum,  and  150?. 
ifor  life  in  ease  of  their  previous  separation.  In  this  situation  he 
continued  seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  France, 
Holland,  and  part  of  Germany,  in  company  with  his  patron  ; 
and  was  assured,  by  the  literati  of  Paris,  that  he  was  the  only 
person  of  sense  they  had  ever  seen  who  professed  to  believe  in 
Christianity.  During  his  residence  with  Lord  Shelburne,  he  was 
diieffy  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of  his  experiments  upon  air 
and  other  physical  inquiries;  but,  besides  four  large  volumes  up- 
mx  these  subjects,  he  favoured  the  world,  in  this  interval,  with  a 
volume  of  Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever — a  Third  Part  of 
the  Institutes  of  Natural  Religion — Observations  on  Education — 
^'srious  metaphysical  tracts,  in  opposition  to  Dr  lleid — a  partial 
edition  of  Hartley  on  Man — a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels— and 
tJ7:&.  volumes  of  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit,  containing  a 
warm  defence  of  Materialism,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessity. 

During  the  last  tv/o  j'ears  of  his  residence  with  Lord  Shelburne, 
Dr  Priestley  informs  us,  he  observed  evident  marks  of  dissatisfac- 
tion in  his  Lordship,  though  he  could  never  understand  the  cause 
fi>f  it ;  and  upon  his  at  last  proposing  to  give  him  an  establishment 
jji  Ireland,  the  Doctor  chose  to  claim  the  annuity  which  had  been 
stipulated  in  the  event  of  their  separation,  and  which,  he  assures 
us,  was  ever  after  very  punctually  paid.  He  parted  amicably 
from  this  patron,  and  was  afterwards  applied  to  by  him  in  very 
pressing  terms  to  return  into  his  family :  his  occasional  visits, 
however,  were  declined,  to  his  sensible  mortification.  After  this 
separation  he  spent  a  winter  in  London,  where  he  lived  in  terms 
of  particular  intimacy  with  Dr  Franklin,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Birmingham,  at  the  request  of  his  brother-in-law  Mr  Wilkin- 
son, where  he  again  resumed  the  office  of  an  Unitarian  preacher. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Messrs  Watt,  Bolton,  Keir,  and 
Gahon,  and  of  Drs  Darwin  and  Withering,  as  associates  in  his 
philosophical  pursuits  ;  and  of  various  other  persons  of  less  cele- 
brity, as  fellow-labourers  with  him  in  the  task  of  Christian  re-^ 
|bnn.,    Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this  place,  he  published  a 
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full  statement  and  justification  of  his  opinions,  in  a  work,  en- 
titled, *  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity ; '  whicia 
was  followed  and  defended  in  another,  entitled,  *  History  of 
early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ ; ' — works  which  elicited 
so  much  opposition,  that  he  ever  after  found  it  necessary,  he 
assures  us,  '  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually,  in  defence  of  his  doc- 
trines, against  all  opponents. ' 

This  finishes  the  first  part  of  the  Memoirs  written  by  Dr  Priest- 
ley himself.  There  is  a  short  continuation,  bringing  up  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  1795,  and  dated  at  Northumberland  in  America- 
He  continued  his  studie^and  publications,  both  iu  Chemistry  and 
Theology,  wilh  great  vigour  and  complacency,  till  1791,  when, 
having  become  very  generally  obnoxious  to  the  estabhshcd  clergy^ 
and  through  them  to  the  ministry,  he  was  exposed  to  a  great  deal 
of  obloquy,  and  ultimately  to  very  serious  danger.  Some  of  his 
friends  having  m.et  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  tlie  French  revo- 
lution, on  the  14th  July  1791,  a  mob  of  outrageous  loyalists  set 
fire  to  the  dissenting  meeting-houses,  and  afterwards  to  the  dweli- 
inghouses  of  all  the  obnoxious  persons.  In  tliis  tumult,  Dr 
Priestley,  after  running  great  personal  hazard,  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  all  his  library,  apparatus,  and  specimens,  and  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  insurgents  in  the  me- 
tropolis. After  a  short  time,  he  was  invited  to  succeed  Dr  Pri-ce 
in  the  chapel  at  Hackney,  and  resmned  his  interminable  laboui-s 
with  his  usual  zeal  and  alacrity.  At  that  period,  ho\vevcr,  the 
imputation  of  political  disaffection  operated  as  a  sort  of  proscrip- 
tion J  and  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  resign  his  situation 
as  a  member^  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  v/rote  various  appeals  and 
discourses  upon  the  subject  of  his  persecutions  ;  and  publishctl  a 
great  number  of  sermons  upon  th.e  evidences  and  importance  of 
religion.  His  situation,  however,  continuing  in  some  measure 
uncomfortable,  and  the  violent  prejudices  which  had  been  excited 
against  him  having  operated  as  obstructions  to  the  advantageous 
settlement  of  his  sons,  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  America  ;  and, 
in  April  1791',  actunUy  took  his  departure  for  that  countr}'.  On 
the  passage,  he  wrote  various  theological  and  controversial  works, 
and  arrived  at  New- York,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  with 
unbroken  spirits,  and  resolutions  of  persevering  activity. 

This  is  all  that  is  written  by  Dr  Priesdcy  himself.  The  conti- 
nuation by  his  son  is  more  diffuse  and  languid,  though  the  detail 
of  his  father's  last  days  be  interesting  and  satisfactory.  A  great 
deal  of  room  is  occupied  with  an  elaborate  justification  of  his 
reasons  for  leaving  England,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  injurious^ 
representations  that  were  matle  in  this  country  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  reception  in  America.     He  was  uddrci^ctlj  it  seems,  with 
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great  respect,  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  was  un- 
animously elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Philadelphia,  and 
invited  to  give  lectures  on  Philosophy  and  Unitarianism  at  New 
York.  He  chose,  however,  to  decline  all  these  offers  ;  and,  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  settled  in  the  small  town  of  Northumber- 
land, with  the  resolution  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  theo- 
logical and  chemical  studies.  He  wrote,  here,  his  Church  His-* 
tory,  and  his  Defence  of  Phlogiston,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  great  applause,  at 
Philadelphia.  After  the  accession  of  Mr  Adams,  however,  to 
the  office  of  President,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  persons  in 
powei',  on  account  of  certain  political  opinions  published  by  his 
intimate  friend,  Mr  Cooper,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  wag 
conceived  to  have  had  a  share.  It  is  admitted,  that  he  highly  dis- 
approved of  that  administration  ;  but  we  are  assured  by  his  son, 
that  he  never  wrote  any  article  of  a  political  nature,  or  interfered, 
in  any  degree,  in  the  management  of  parties.  He  uniformly  de- 
clined, indeed,  to  be  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  his  new  countrj', 
and  gave  himself  no  concern  in  any  of  the  elections  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. By  the  uniform  equanimity  of  his  temper,  and  his 
habitual  seclusion  from  the  tumult  of  business,  he  gradually  over- 
came those  prejudices ;  and,  though  he  was  never  looked  upon 
ijivith  a  very  favourable  eye  by  what  is  called  tlie  Federalist  party, 
he  was  generally  considered  as  a  moderate  and  independent  man  ^ 
and,  after  the  event  of  Mr  Jefferson's  election,  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  apprehend  from  the  discountenance  of  the  administra- 
tion. From  1801  to  1804<,  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  chemical 
experiments,  and  in  printing  his  Ciiurch  Ilistory,  and  his  Notes 
on  the  Scriptures.  His  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for 
two  years,  and  in  July  1804,  he  fell  into  an  alarming  state  of 
weakness,  but  remained  to  the  last  moment  in  perfect  possession 
of  his  faculties,  and  retained  all  that  methodical  activity  and 
cheerfulness  of  temper  which  had  characterized  him  through 
life.  We  give  the  account  of  his  last  da^'s  at  full  length,  both 
because  we  think  it  interesting  in  itself,  and  because  it  presents 
an  amiable  and  favourable  picture  of  a  man  who  has  been  judged 
rather  more  severely  by  his  contemporaries,  than  we  conceive 
he  will  be  by  posterity. 

*  On  Thurfday,  the  2d  of  February,  he  wrote  thus  for  the  laft  time  in 
his  Diary.  "  Much  worfe  :  incapable  of  bufinefs  :  Mr  Kennedy  came 
to  receive  inftruftions  about  printing  in  cafe  of  my  death.  "  He  fat  up, 
however,  a  great  part  of  the  day,  was  cheerful,  and  gave  Mr  Cooper 
and  myfelf  fome  diredlions,  v^ith  the  fame  compofure  as  though  he  had 
only  been  about  to  leave  home  for  a  fliort  time.  Though  it  v.as  fatiguing 
t&  him  to  talk,  he  read  a  good  de?.l  in  the  works  above  mentioned. 
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*  On  Friday  he  was  much  better.  He  fat  up  a  good  part  of  the 
^ay  reading  Newcome  ;  Dr  Difney's  Tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  ;  and 
feme  chapters  in  the  Greek  Teftament : — which  was  his  daily  praclicr^ 
He  corredied  a  proof-fheet  of  the  Notes  on  If;^iah.  When  he  went  to 
bed  he  was  not  fo  well  :  he  had  an  idea  he  Hioidd  not  hve  another  day,. 
At  prayer-time  he  wifhed  to  have  the  children  kneel  by  his  bedfide, 
faying,  it  gave  him  great  pleafure  to  fee  the  little  things  kneel ;  and, 
thinking  he  pofTibly  might  not  fee  them  again,  he  gave  thera  his  blef- 
fing. 

*  On  Saturday,  the  4th,  my  father  got  up  for  about  an  hoar  while 
his  bed  was  made.  He  faid  he  felt  more  comfortable  in  bed  than  up. 
He  read  a  good  deal,  and  looked  over  the  firft  flieet  of  the  third  voliim/? 
of  the  Notes,  that  he  might  fee  how  we  we;e  likely  to  go  on  with  it ; 
and  having  examined  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations,  and  findinfj 
them  right,  he  faid  he  was  fatisfied  we  fiiould  fmiih  the  work  very  wclL 
In  the  courfe  of  the  day,  he  expreflef'  his  gratitude  in  being  permitted 
to  die  quietly  in  his  family,  without  pain,  with  every  convenience  and 
comfort  he  could  wi(h  for.  He  dwelt  upon  the  peculiarly  happy  fituj- 
tion  in  which  it  had  pleafed  the  Divine  Being  to  place  him  in  life  ;  and 
the  great  advantage  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
fome  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
fatisfaftion  he  derived  from  having  led  an  ufeful  ss  well  as  a  happy  life. 

'  On  Sunday  he  was  much  weaker,  and  only  fat  up  in  an  armed 
chair  while  his  bed  was  made.  He  defired  me  to  read  to  him  the  ele- 
venth chapter  of  John.  I  was  going  on  to  read  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, but  he  (topped  me  at  the  45th  verfe.  He  dwelt  for  fome  time  on 
the  advantage  he  had  derived  from  reading  the  fcriptures  d_ily,  and  advifed 
me  to  do  the  fame  ;  faying,  that  it  would  prove  to  me,  as  it  had  done 
to  him,  a  fource  of  the  pureft  pleafure.  He  defired  me  to  reach  him  a 
pamphlet  which  was  at  his  bed's  head,  Simpfan  on  the  Duration  of  fu- 
ture  Punifhment.  "  It  will  be  a  fource  of  fatisfaclion  to  you  to  read 
that  pamphlet,  "  faid  he,  giving  it  to  me  :  «  It  contains  my  fentiments ; 
and  a  belief  in  them  will  be  a  fupport  to  you  in  the  mod  trying  circum- 
flances,  as  it  has  been  to  me.  VVe  fhall  all  meet  finally  :  we  only  re- 
quire different  degrees  of  dif.:ipline,   fuited  to  our  dilTerent  tempers,  to 

prepare  us  for  final  happiuefs.  "     Upon  Mr coming  into  his  room, 

he  faid,  "  You  fee,  Sir,    I  am  ttill  living.  "     Mr  obferved,  he 

would  always  live.  "  Yes,  "  faid  he,  *•  I  believe  I  fiiull  ;  and  we  fliali 
all  meet  again  in  another  ?nd  a  better  world.  "  He  faid  this  with  great 
animation,  laying  hold  on  Mr 's  hand  in  both  lii?. 

*  Before  prayers,  he  defired  me  to  reach  him  three  publications,  about 
which  he  would  give  me  fome  direftions  next  morning.  His  weakncfs 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  it  at  tliat  time. 

*  At  prayers  he  had  all  the  children  brought  to  his  hedfide  as  before. 
After  prayers  they  wifacd  him  a  good  night,  and  were  leaving  the 
room.  He  defired  them  to  ftay  ;  fpoke  to  them  each  feparatcly.  He 
exhorted  them  all  to  continue  to  love  each  other,     «*  And.  you,  little 
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thing,  '*  fpeaking  to  Eliza,  "  remember  the  hymn  you  learned  ;  *  Birds 
in  their  little  nefts  agree, '  &c.  I  am  going  to  fleep  as  well  as  you  ; 
for  death  is  only  a  good  long  found  fleep  in  the  grave,  and  we  Hiall 
meet  again.  "  He  congratulated  us  on  the  difpolitions  of  our  children  ; 
faid  it  was  a  fatisfaftion  to  fee  them  hkcly  to  turn  out  Well ;  and  con° 
tinned  for  fome  time  to  exprefs  his  confidence  in  a  happy  immortality, 
and  in  a  future  ftate,  which  would  afford  us  an  ample  field  for  the  ex» 
ertion  of  ofir  faculties. 

•  On  Monday  morning,  the  6th  of  February,  after  having  Iain  per- 
feftly  ftill  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  called  to  me,  but  in  a 
fainter  tone  than  ufual,  to  give  him  fome  wine  and  tinfture  of  barko 
I  aflced  him  how  he  felt.  He  anfwered,  he  had  no  pain,  but  appeared 
fainting  away  gradually.  About  an  hour  after,  he  afked  me  for  fome 
chicken  broth,  of  which  he  took  a  tea-cup  full.  His  pulfe  was  quick, 
weak,  and  fluttering  ;  his  breathing,  though  eafy,  fhort.  About  eight 
o'clock,  he  aflved  me  to  give  him  fome  egg  and  wine.  After  this  he 
lay  quite  ftill  till  ten  o'clock,  when  he  defired  me  and  Mr  Cooper  to 
bring  him  the  pamphlets  we  had  looked  out  the  evening  before.  He 
then  diftated,  as  clearly  and  diftinftly  as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life, 
the  additions  and  alterations  he  wiflied  to  have  made  in  each.  Mr 
Cooper  took  down  the  fubftance  of  what  he  faid,  which,  v.'hen  he  had 
done,  I  read  to  him.  He  faid,  Mr  Cooper  had  put  it  in  his  own  Ian- 
guage  ;  he  wifhed  it  to  be  put  in  his.  I  then  took  a  pen  and  ink  to 
his  bedfide.  He  then  repeated  over  again,  neatly  word  for  word,  what 
he  had  before  faid  ;  and  when  I  had  done,  I  read  it  over  to  him. 
*•  That  is  right,  I  have  now  done.  "  About  half  an  hour  after  he  de- 
fired,  in  a  faint  voice,  that  we  would  move  him  from  the  bed  on  which 
lie  lay,  to  a  cot,  that  he  might  lye  with  his  lower  limbs  horizontal,  and 
liis  head  upright.  He  died  in  about  ten  minutes  after  we  had  moved 
him  ;  but  breathed  his  laft  fo  eaf]',  that  neither  myfeli  or  my  wife,  who 
were  both  fitting  clofe  to  him,  perceived  it  at  the  time.  He  had  put 
his  hand  to  his  face,  which  prevented  our  obferving  it.  '     p.  217-20. 

Before  proceeding  to  say  any  thing  on  the  merits  of  Dr 
Priestley's  works,  which  are  discussed  in  the  appendix  annexed 
to  this  voKime,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the  Memoirs,  by  stat- 
ing, in  a  few  words,  the  impression  wliicli  the  perusal  of  them 
has  excited,  as  to  his  personal  character  and  dispositions. 

Of  his  activuij  we  need  say  nothing,  after  the  slight  sketch  we 
have  given  of  the  multifarious  productions  of  his  pen.  It  is  cu- 
rious, however,  to  learn  with  how  little  labour  these  were  gene- 
rally composed,  and  hf>w  much  leisure  was  left  in  a  life  v.hich 
seems  scarcely  sufficient  for  half  of  what  was  crowded  into  it. 
The  wonder  may  be  partly  explained,  though  certainly  not  entirely 
removed,  by  the  following  statements.  In  the  lirst  pluce,  lie  wrote 
vith  such  extreme  facility,  that  he  has  himself  stated,  *  that  he 
seldom  employed  so  much  time  in  any  couipoaitionj  as  v.ould  have 
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been  necessary  to  write  it  out  fairly  in  long  hand. '  "In  the  noxt 
place,  he  was  never  at  all  impeded  by  any  species  of  bad  health, 
nor  found  himself  less  qualified  lor  mental  exertion  at  one  tinn; 
than  at  another  ;  and,  finally,  he  contrived  both  to  diminish  the 
labour,  and  to  abridge  the  duration  of  iiis  studies  by  the  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  vary  them  continually,  and  to  observe  the  mo<t  in- 
flexible regularity  in  the  prosecution  of  them.  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  regular  way  of  life,  appears  to  us  very  interesting. 

*  He  paid  the  greatest  attention,  through  life,  to  the  variation  of 
his  studies  ;  his  chemical  and  philosophical  pursuits  serving  as  a  kind 
of  relaxation  from  his  theological  studies.  His  miscellaneous  reading', 
which  was  :it  all  times  very  extensive,  comprising  even  novels  and  plays, 
still  served  to  increase  the  variety.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he  never 
spent  less  than. two  or  three  hours  a  day  in  games  of  amusement,  as 
cards  and  backgammon;  but  particularly  chess — at  which  he  and  ray 
mother  played  regularly  three  games  after  dinner,  and  as  many  after 
supper.  As  his  children  grew  up,  chess  was  laid  aside  for  v/hist,  or 
some  round  game  at  cards,  which  he  enjoyed  as  much  as  any  of  die 
company.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  lie  never  played  for 
money,  even  for  the  most  trifling  sum. 

*  To  all  these  modes  of  relieving  the  mind,  he  added  bodily  exer- 
cise. Independent  of  his  laboratory  furnishing  him  with  a  good  deal, 
as  he  never  employed  an  operator,  and  never  allowed  any  one  evea 
to  light  a  fire,  he  generally  lived  in  situations  which  required  his  walk- 
*ig  a  good  deal,  as  at  Calne,  Birmingham  and  Hackney.  Of  that 
exercise  he  was  very  fond.  He  walked  well,  and  his  reo-ular  pace 
"was  four  miles  an  hour.  In  situations  where  the  necessity  of  walking 
was  not  imposed  upon  him,  he  worked  in  his  garden  as  at  Calne,  whea 
he  had  not  occasion  to  go  to  Bowood  :  At  Nordiumberland  in  Ame- 
rica, he  was  particularly  attached  to  this  exercise. 

*  But  what  principally  enabled  him  to  do  so  mrch,  was  regularity ; 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  spent  more  th:in. 
six  or  eight  hours  per  day  in  business  that  required  much  mental  ex- 
ertion. I  find,  in  the  same' Diary  which  I  have  quoted  from,  above, 
that  he  laid  down  the  following  daily  arrangement  of  time  for  a  mi- 
nister's studies. — Studying  the  Scriptures,  one  hour.  Practical  wri- 
ters, half  an  hour.  Philosophy  and  history,  two  hours.  Classics,  half 
an  hour.  Composition,  one  hour. — in  all,  five  hours.  He  adds,  be- 
low, "  All  which  may  be  conveniently  despatched  before  dinner ; 
which  leaves  the  afternoon  for  visiting  and  company,  and  the  evening 
for  exceeding  in  any  article  if  there  be  occasion.  Six  hours  not  too 
much,  nor  seven.  " 

'  It  appears  by  his  Diary,  that  he  follov.'Cd  this  plan  at  that  period 
of  his  life.  He  generally  walked  out  in  the  aftermon,  or  spent  it  in 
company.  At  that  time  there  was  a  society  or  cluh  that  assembled 
tunce  a  week,  at  which  the  members  debated  questions,  or  took  it 
in  turn  to  deliver  orations,  or  read  essays  of  tl'ieir  own  composition-. 

vt>j-.  IX.  NO.  17.  K 
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When  not  attending  these  meetings,  he  most  generally  appears  to  have 
spent  the  evening  in  company  with  some  of  the  students  in  their* 
chambers.'     p.  184— 7. 

That  he  was  able  to  do  so  miK^li,  even  in  the  way  in  which  ife 
is  done,  with  such  astonishing  facility,  will  appear  still  more  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  considered  that  he  laboured  under  some  greal 
intellectual  disadvantages.  The  following  extraordinary  account 
of  the  occasional  failure  of  his  memory,  will  be  interesting  to 
fliose  who  make  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  mind. 

*  I  have,  from  an  early  period,  been  subject  to  a  most  humbling 
failure  of  recolleclion,  so  that  I  have  sometimes  lost  all  ideas  of  both 
|)ersons  and  things  that  I  have  been  conversant  with.  I  have  so  com- 
j)letely  forgotten  what  I  have  myself  published,  that,  in  reading  my 
Own  writings,  what  I  find  in  them  often  appears  perfectly  new  to  me ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  made  experiments,  the  results  Of  which  had 
been  publislied  by  me. 

*  I  shall  particularly  mention  one  fact  of  this  kind,  as  it  alarmed 
me  much  at  the  timei  as  a  symptom  of  all  my  mental  powers  totallf 
failing  me,  until  I  was  relieved  by  the  recollection  of  things  of  a  si- 
amilar  nature  having  happened  to  me  before.  When  I  was  compos- 
ing the  DisseTta lions  which  are  prefixed  to  my  Harmonij.  of  the  Gos' 
pels,  I  had  to  ascertain  soniething  which  had  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  relating  to  the  Jewish  passover  (I  have  now  forgotten  what 
it  was),  and,  for  that  purpose,  had  to  consult  and  compare  several  wri- 
ters. This  I  accordingly  did,  and  digested  the  result  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  paragraphs,  which  I  wrote  in  shorthand.  But  having  mis- 
laid the  paper,  and  my  attention  having  been  drawn  off  to  other  things, 
m  the  space  of  a  fortnight  I  did  the  same  thing  over  again ;  and  should- 
never  have  discovered  that  I  had  done  it  twice,  if,  after  the  second  pa- 
per was  transcribed  for  the  press,  I  had  not  accidentally  found  the 
former  ;  which  I  viewed  with  a  degree  of  terror.'     p.  106, 107. 

His  vanity,  though  not  quite  so  ludicrous  as  that  of  Garriclcor 
Boswell,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  restless  or  predominant 
in  his  nature.  It  did  not,  we  believe,  indicate  itself  in  his  ordi- 
nary discourse;  but  it  may  be  traced  very  visibly  in  almost  every 
thing  he  has  written.  He  tells  us  very  plainly,  in  these  Memoirs, 
tliat  he  continued  writing  till  none  of  his  adversaries  coukl  pro- 
duce any  thing  that  was  worthy  of  a  reply  j  and  \vhen  he  men- 
tions any  treatise  upon  the  subjects  of  his  own  speculations,  it  is' 
Qommonly  to  say,  that  lie  received  no  satisfaction  from  it,  or  that 
he  read  it  without  any  sort  of  profit.  From  the  same  feeling,  he 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  incapable  of  trusting  the  propa- 
.aation  of  his  opinions,  or  the  establishment  of  his  fame  to  the  or- 
dinary course  of  publication;  but  impatiently  provoked  and  chal- 
lenged some  emuient  antagonist  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  by 
a  special  appeal  to  him,  or  letters  addressed  to  him  individually. 
The  harassment  of  these  applications  frequently  produced  unne- 
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cessary  asperity  in  the  management  of  the  controversy;  or,  if 
they  were  not  answered  at  all,  Dr  Priestley  immediately  set  this 
down  as  a  confession  of  inability,  and  boasted  of  havin;^  put  his 
adversaries  to  silence.  It  is  quite  evident,  indeed,  to  any  one 
who  reads  his  books,  or  even  looks  over  these  Memoirs,  that  he 
confidently  expected  his  name  to  go  down  to  posterity,  as  si 
great  reformer  in  religion  and  philosophy ;  and  had  no  doubt 
that  a  place  would  be  assigned  him  in  the  Tenijile  of  [mmortali- 
ty,  at  least  as  distinguished  as  those  of  Luther  and  Newton.  It 
ha^;  often  occurred  to  us,  indeed,  that  there  is  universal!}'  some- 
thing presumptuous  in  pi'ovincial  genius,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
tare  felicity  to  meet  with  a  man  of  taients  out  of  the  metropolis, 
who  does  not  overrate  himself  and  his  coterie  prodigiously.  In 
the  West  of  England  in  particular,  there  has  been  a  succession  • 
of  authors,  who  seem  to  have  laid  claim  to  a  sort  of  omnipo- 
tence, and  to  have  fancied  that  they  were  born  to  elTcct  some 
mighty  revolution  in  the  different  departments  to  which  they 
applied  themselves.  We  need  only  run  over  the  names  of  Dar- 
win, Dayj  Beddoes,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Priestley,  to  make 
ourselves  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
they  are  ships  in  a  river,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  for  want  of 
that  wholesome  discipline  of  derision  to  which  every  thing  is— 
subjected  in  London,  and  which  amply  atones  for  the  finer  beau- 
ties, which  it  nips  and  shrinks,  by  repressing  the  fungous  ex- 
crescences of  presumption  and  extravagant  vanity.  There  h 
something,  t^^,  in  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  more  perma- 
nent aristocracies  of  wealth,  oiiice,  and  rank,  which  tends  to  hum- 
ble the  pretensions  of  genius,  and  teaches  aspiring  men  to  mea- 
sure their  own  importance  by  a  more  extended  standard.  Dr 
priestly^  however,  and  his  associates,  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses provincial  philosophers  ;  tliey  took  no  cognizance  of  any 
sort  of  excellence  or  distinction  but  their  own ;  and  being  igno- 
rant, apparently,  of  the  effect  of  adventitious  circumstances  in. 
bestowing  or  obstructing  reputation,  they  naturally  tell  headlong 
into  those  miscalculations,  from  which  it  is  diiiicult  to  escape 
where  self  is  the  subject  of  computation. 

Akin  to  this  vanity,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  founded  upon 
it,  is  that  perpetual  contentedness  and  good  humour  Vvith  which 
Dr  Priestley  appears  to  have  received  all  the  accidents  and  occur- 
rences of  life.  A  more  complete  optimist  indeed,  we  believe, 
jnever  existed  in  practice ;  and  it  is  amusing,  as  well  as  edifying, 
to  run  over  the  occasions  of  thankfulness  and  self-gratulation 
which  he  has  recorded  in  this  volume.  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
infinitely  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  superstitious  horrors  from 
"VV'hich  he  suffered  in  his  early  youth,  as  he  thinks  tliev  gave  him, 
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a  turn  for  serious  and  devout  reflection :  then  lie  is  grateful  for 
the  weakness  of  his  health  at  the  same  period,  as  it  probably  sav- 
ed him  from  many  sinful  and  many  foolish  occupations:  next, 
he  returns  thanks  for  the  gift  of  stammering,  which  prevented 
him  from  setting  an  undue  value  on  the  frivolous  accomplishment 
of  eloquence :  afterwards,  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  having 
an  indifferent  musical  ear,  as  it  enables  him  to  listen  to  indif- 
ferent music  without  any  distress :  and,  in  the  same  temper,  he 
finds  reason  to  be  thankful  for  his  disappointment  in  not  going 
with  Captain  Cooke, — ^for  his  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Ne- 
cessity,— and  for  finding  the  spoken  language  of  Frasice  unintel- 
ligible— a  qiiality  by  which,  he  says,  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  ex- 
cite new  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  ! 

Connected  with  this  sanguine  and  cheerful  temperament,  was 
the  tranquillity  and  simplicity  with  which  be  always  received  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  pecuniary  benefactions  from  his  friends, 
and  the  inflexible  spirit  with  which  he  rejected,  at  the  same  time, 
all  offers  of  patronage  or  support  from  the  government.  We  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  same  constitutional  peculiarity,  a  certain 
qoldness  of  heart  towards  his  most  valued  friends,  and  a  degree 
of  tolerance  and  indulgence  towards  those  of  whose  principles 
and  opinions  he  must  have  thought  most  unfavourably.  He  is 
sufficiently  contemptuous  in  argument  j  but  there  is  no  spirit  of 
persecution  in  any  of  his  writings ;  and  he  speaks  with  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  not  only  of  many  persons  whom  he  denounces 
as  confirmed  infidels,  but  even  of  many  who  were  bigotted  ad- 
herents to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England.  He  has  no 
great  knowledge,  of  course,  of  the  manners  of  the  world,  nor 
any  high  relish  for  the  more  delicate  accomplishments  of  ])olish- 
ed  society  j  but  he  judges  of  the  value  of  these  things  with. con- 
siderable soundness  and  sagacity ;  antl  openly  expresses  an  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  them,  which  is  almost  universally  prevalent, 
we  believe,  among  the  intelligent  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  has 
even  made  some  converts,  we  suspect,  among  the  higher  order. 

•  Reflecting  on  the  time,'  he  observes,  '  that  I  speat  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  being  as  a  guest  in  the  family,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was 
not  at  all  fascinated  with  that  mode  of  life.  Instead  of  looking  back 
upon  it  with  regret,  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  my  present  thank- 
fulness is  the  change  of  that  situation  for  the  one  in  which  I  am  now- 
placed;  and  yet  I  was  far  from  being  unhappy  there,  much  less  so 
than  those  who  are  born  to  such  a  state,  and  pass  all  their  lives  in  it. 
These  are  generally  unhappy  from  the  want  of  necessary  employment ; , 
on  which  account,  chiefly,  there  appears  to  be  much  more  happiness 
in  the  middle  classes  of  life,  who  are  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  yet 
have  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  constant  exertion  of  their  faculties,  and 
vrho  have  always  some  other  object  besides  amusement.. 
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*  1  used  to  make  no  scruple  of  maintaining,  tliat  there  is  not  on!  j 
most  virtue,  and  most  happiness,  but  even  most  true  politeness  in  the 
middle  classes  of  life.  For  in  proportion  as  men  pass  more  of  their 
time  in  the  society  of  their  equals,  they  get  a  better  established  habit 
of  governing  their  tempers;  they  attend  more  to  the  feelings  of  o- 
thers,  and  are  more  disposed  to  accommodate  themselves  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  passions  of  persons  in  higher  life,  having  been 
less  controlled,  are  more  apt  to  be  inflamed ;  the  idea  of  their  rank 
and  superiority  to  others  seldom  quits  tliem;  and  though  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  concealing  their  feelings,  and  disguising  their  passions,  it 
is  not  always  so  well  done,  but  that  persons  of  ordinary  discernment 
may  perceive  what  they  inwardly  suffer.  On  this  account,  diey  are 
really  entitled  to  compassion,  it  being  the  almost  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  their  education  and  mode  of  life.  '     p.  82,  83. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  his  temper  and  opinions,  we  extract 
the  following  little  history  of  a  Dr  Franipton,  who  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Lord  Shelburne's  in  the  country. 

*  No  man  perhaps  was  ever  better  qualified  to  please  in  a  convivial 
hour,'  or  had  greater  talents  for  conversation  and  repartee  ;  io  con- 
quence  of  which,  though  there  were  several  things  very  disgusting  ^ 
bout  him,  his  society  was  much  courted,  and  many  promises  of  pre- 
ferracJnt  were  made  to  him.  To  these,  notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  of  high  life,  he  gave  too  much  credit ;  so 
that  he  spared  no  expense  to  gratify  his  taste  and  appetite,  until  he 
was  universally  involved  in  debt ;  and  though  his  friends  made  some 
efforts  to  relieve  him,  he  was  confined  a  year  in  the  county  prison,  at 
a  time  when  his  bodily  infirmities  required  the  greatest  indulgences  ^ 
and  he  obtained  his  release  but  a  short  time  before  his  deadi,  on  con- 
dition of  his  living  on  a  scanty  allowance  ;  the  income  of  his  livings 
(amounting  to  more  than  400/.  per  annum)  being  in  the  hands  o^ 
his  creditors.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  ■who  kept  the  table  in  a  roar, 

*  Dr  Frauipton  being  a  high-church  man,  he  could  not  at  first  con- 
ceal his  aversion  to  me,  and  endeavoured  to  do  me  some  ill  offices. 
But  being  a  man  of  letters,  and  despising  the  clergy  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, he  became  at  last  much  attached  to  me;  and,  in  his  distresses^ 
was  satisfied,  I  believe,  that  I  was  one  of  his  most  sincere  friends. 
AVith  some  great  defects,  he  had  some  considerable  virtues,  and 
uncommon  abilities,  which  appeared  more  particularly  in  extempore 
speaking.  He  always  preached  without  notes  ;  and  wlien,  on  some 
■occasions,  he  composed  his  sermons,  he  could,  if  he  chose  to  do  it, 
repeat  the  whole  verbatim.  He  frequently  extemporized  in  verse,  in 
a  great  variety  of  measures.  '    p>.  75 — 77 

We  sliould  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  obser- 
vations suggested  by  iSIr  Cooper,  in  the  ample  Appen(!ix  which 
be  has  annexed  to  this  volume ;  but  the  length  to  which  we  have 
already  extended  our  account  of  the  Memoirs,  will  force  us  to 
<ionfine  our  discussion  of  the  many  important  questions  whick 
ia^^e  there  ?^itated,  withhi  very  narrow  limits. 
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In  the  first  of  these  dissertations,  which  professes  to  examine 
and  to  estimate  the  amount  of  Dr  Priestley's  discoveries  in  Che- 
mistry and  Physics,  we  were  surprised  to  find  almost  the  whole 
space  occupied  with  a  long  analysis  of  Mayow's  essays  on  the  Ni- 
tro-aerial  and  Fiery  Spirit.  The  merits  of  that  work  have  been 
pretty  well  understood,  v/e  believe,  in  this  country,  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  Along  with  an  immense  quantity  of  absurd  rea- 
soning, and  more  absurd  hypothesis,  it  contains  some  extraordi- 
nary anticipations  of  those  discoveries,  the  legitimate  and  syste- 
matic establishment  f>f  which  has  deservedly  immortalized  the 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Every  branch  of  science 
is  full  of  similar  occurrences  ;  and  the  fame  of  Newton  himself 
Tjivoukl  be  no  longer  secure,  if  the  merit  of  discovery  were  to  be 
attributed  to  every  visionary,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  wild  con- 
jectures and  crude  speculations,  had  blundered  upon  a  supposi- 
tion, to  which  a  more  philosophical  mind  was  afterwards  to  be 
conducted  by  profound  meditation,  and  which  he  was  to  improve, 
by  legitimate  inference  and  sagacious  experiment,  into  certain 
and  valuable  knowledge. 

Of  Dr  Priestley's  ov/n  chemical  labours,  Mr  Cooper  speaks, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  terms  more  magnificent  than  we 
can  sanction.  Black  had  laid  the  foundation  of  pneumatic  che- 
mistry, by  his  experiments  on  carbonic  acid ;  and  Cavendish 
had  sketched  the  outline  of  the  superstructure,  by  his  publica- 
tion in  1766,  several  years  before  Dr  Priestley  began  his  miscel- 
laneous and  desultory  observations  in  the  brevvhouse  at  Leeds. 
That  he  afterwards  made  many  curious  and  interesting  experi- 
ments ;  that  he  has  an  equal  claim  with  Schecle  to  the  discovery 
of  oxygen  gas,  and  fi  better  claim  than  any  other  person  to  the 
discoveiy  of  nitrous  gas,  may  fairly  be  admitted.  It  may  also 
be  allowed,  that  he  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  specu- 
lated with  sagacity  upon  the  nature  of  respiration,  and  the  ef^ 
fects  of  vegetation  on  the  air  of  the  atmosphere, — without  con- 
cluding, as  Mr  Cooper  has  done,  that  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  father  of  Pneumatic  Chemistry,  and  the  chief  author  of  those 
discoveries  which  may  fairly  be  said,  in  our  own  days,  to  have 
created  a  new  science. 

Pie  had  great  merit  in  the  contrivance  of  his  apparatus,  which 
was  simple  and  neat,  to  a  degree  that  has  never  been  equalled ; 
and  the  indefatigable  industry  with  which  he  pursued  his  re- 
searches, would  entitle  him  to  still  higher  praise,  if  he  had  com- 
bined with  it  the  patience  and  forecast  by  which  so  much  labour 
ma}'  be  saved.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  was  always  too. 
miK-h  occupied  with  making  experiments,  to  have  leisure  either 
to  plan  them  beforehand  with  philosophical  precision,  or  to  com- 
bine their  results  afterwards  into  systematic  conclusions.     He  was 
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so  impatient  to  be  doing,  that  he  could  spare  no  time  for  think- 
ing ;  and  erroneously  imagined,  that  science  was  to  be  forwarded 
rather  by  accumulating  facts,  than  by  meditating  on  those  tliat 
were  ascertained.  In  the  whole  course  of  his  researches,  he 
seems  to  have  been  actuated  rather  by  a  restless  and  vague  curio- 
sity to  learn  the  issue  of  certain  combinations,  than  by  any  steady 
view  of  elucidating  the  great  processes  of  nature,  by  a  few  deci- 
sive observations ;  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgetful  of 
Bacon's  invaluable  precepts,  that  experiments  should  not  be  many, 
but  decisive,  and  that  they  should  be  preceded  by  certain  limited 
hypotliescs  or  conjectures,  founded  upon  a  careful  examination  of 
all  the  analogous  facts  that  had  been  previously  ascertained  on  the 
subject.  ^V  ithout  these  precautions,  the  great  founder  of  physical 
philosophy  has  declared,  that  to  make  experiments,  however  nu- 
merous, or  however  pretty,  was  mei-oly  tp  grope  in  the  dark,  and 
•could  scarcely  ever  lead  to  valuable  or  certain  conclusions.  The 
greater  part  of  Dr  Priestley's  experiments  are  exactly  of  this  de- 
scription. Tliere  is  about  as  much  philosophy  in  them,  as  iu 
sweeping  the  sky  for  comets. 

He  was,  through  his  whole  life,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the 
unintelligible  system  of  phlogiston  ;  and  the  very  best  of  his  ch(5- 
mical  publications  is  his  defence  of  tliat  doctrine ;  not,  however, 
on  account  of  the  plausiliiiity  or  ingenuity  with  which  he  supports* 
the  affirmative  part  of  the  argument,  but  for  the  force  and  precisi- 
on v,'ith  v/hich  he  has  brought  together  the  objections  which  may 
.still  be  urged  against  the  more  popular  theory  of  the  French  phi- 
losophers. We  agree  with  Mr  Cooper  in  thinking,  that  many  of 
these  objections  are  still  unanswered  ;  and  as  we  really  t'link  it  of 
importance  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  weak  parts 
of  a  system,  of  which  it  is  now  customary  to  speak  as  impregna- 
ble, we  shall  take  leave  to  lay  before  them  Mr  Cooper's  summary) 
of  the  reasons  of  Dr  PHestley's  dissentient  in  1803. 

'  Certainly  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained,  on  the  new 
*lieory,  what  becomes  of  the  oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water  ii> 
the  sokuion  of  metals  in  acids  ;  nor  wh}'  inflammable  air  is  produced 
wlien  one  metal  in  solution  is  precipitated  by  another ;  nor  why  de- 
phlogisticated  air  is  hardly  to  be  procured  from  finery  cinder,  if  at 
«11 ;  nor  why  this  substance,  so  abounding  in  oxygen  according  to  the 
new  theory,  will  not  oxygenate  the  muriatic  acid  ;  nor  why  it  should 
answer  idl  the  purposes  of  water  in  the  production  of  inflammable  air 
from  charcoal  ;  nor  why  water  in  abundance  should  be  produced  when 
finery  cinder  is  lieated  in  inflammable  air,  ,ind  none  when  red  preci- 
pitate is  exposed  to  the  same  process  ;  nor  what  becomes  of  tlie  oxy- 
gen of  the  decomposed  water  when  steam  is  sent  over  red-hot  zinc,, 
and  inflanupable  iiir  is  produced  without  any  additionin  wei^ght  to  tli©' 
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7.'mc  employecl ;  nor  why  there  should  be  a  copious  production  of  in- 
flamaiable  air  when  hot  filings  of  zinc  are  added  to  hot  mercury  in  a 
hot  retort,  and  exposed  to  a  common  furnace  heat,  which  I  believe 
is  an  unreported  experiment  of  Mr  Kirwan's  ;  nor  why  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  formed  by  heating  their  acids  in  inflammable  air  with- 
out our  being  able  to  detect  the  oxygen  which  on  the  new  theory  ought 
to  be  separated  ;  nor  why  water  should  be  produced  b}'  the  combus- 
tion of  inflammable  air  with  .47  of  oxygen,  and  nitrous  acid  when  .51 
of  oxygen  is  employed, — for  this  experiment  can  now  no  more  be 
doubted  than  explained  ;  nor  why,  on  the  now  doctrine,  the  addition 
of  plilogisticated  air  should  make  no  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  acid 
thus  obtained  ;  nor  why  red-hot  charcoal,  slowly  supplied  with  steam, 
should  furnish  inflammable,  air  only,  and  not  flxed  or  carbonic  acid 
air  ;  nor  why  nothing  but  pure  fixed  air  should  be  produced  by  heat- 
ing the  carbonated  barytes  in  the  same  way  ;  nor  why  fixed  air  should 
be  formed  under  circumstances  when  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  car- 
bon is  present,  as  when  gold,  silver,  platina,  copper,  lead,  tin  and  bis- 
muth, are  heated  by  a  lens  in  common  air  over  lime-water ;  nor  why 
the  grey  and  yellow  calces  of  lead  should  furnish  carbonic  acid  and 
azote,  and  no  oxygen ;  nor  why  the  residuum  of  red-lead,  when  all 
its  oxygen  is  driven  oft"  by  heat,  should  be  either  massicot  or  glass  of 
lead  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  not  lead  in  its  metalline  state; 
nor  why  plumbago  with  steam  should  yield  inflammable  and  not  fixed 
air ;  nor  why  minium  and  precipitate,  per  se,  heated  in  inflammable 
air,  should  produce  fixed  air  ;  nor  why,  on  the  evaporation  of  a  dia- 
mond in  oxygen,  the  fixed  air  produced  should  far  exceed  the  weight 
of  the  diamond  employed,  if  some  of  tlie  oxygen  had  not  entered  into 
the  composition  of  the  carbonic  acid  so  formed  ;  nor  why  there  should 
be  a  constant  residuum  of  phlogisticated  air  (or  azote)  after  the  firing 
of  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  airs,  if  It  bo  not  formed  in  the 
process  ;  nor  why  phlogisticated  air,  if  a  simple  substance,  should  be 
so  evidently  formed  in  tlie  various  processes  enumerated  by  Dr  Priest- 
ley in  the  13th  section  of  the  pamphlet  of  which  I  have  made  the  fore- 
going abstract  ?  ' 

Of  his  other  physical  works,  we  nee<l  say  little.  His  history 
of  Eiectrieily,  tlioiigh  somewhat  tame  and  tedious,  is  intellinont, 
clear,  and  judicious.  His  history  of  discoveries  respcctin£r  Light 
and  Colour,  is  hasty  and  imperfect.  His  elementary  treatises  are 
excellent ;  they  are  plain,  rational,  and  engaging ;  the  author 
never  forgets  that  his  reader  is  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  or  that 
the  subject  may  be  repulsive  to  a  beginner.  His  peculiar  talent, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been,  to  make  knowledge  popular  and  easy  | 
and  though  far  inferior  to  Dr  Franklin  in  originality  and  vivacity 
of  expression,  he  seems  to  have  derived  from  him  son^  of"  that 
unpretending  simplicity  of  statement,  and  some  of  that  power  of 
familiar  illustration  which  is  so  captivating  to  those  who  are  en- 
tering upon  a  new  course  of  inq^uiry. 
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In  tlie  Second  number  of  the  Appendix,  Mr  Cooper  professes 
to  estimate  the  mdaphijsical  writino-s  of  Dr  IViestley,  nnd  ikii- 
vers  a  long  and  very  zealous  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  Material- 
ism, and  of  tlie  Necessity  of  human  actions.  A  good  deal  of 
learning  and  a  good  deal  of  talent  are  showTi  in  this  production  ; 
but  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find 
that  Mr  Cooper  considers  these  questions  as  finally  set  at  rest 
by  the  disquisitions  of  his  learned  friend. 

*  Indeed,  '  he  obferves,  '  thofe  queflioiis  mufl:  now  be  confidered  as 
fettled  ;  for  thofe  who  can  refift  Collins's  philofophical  inquiry,  the  fec- 
tion  of  Dr  Hartley  on  the  mechanifm  of  the  mind,  and  the  reviev/  of 
the  fubjeft  taken  by  Dr  Priellley  and  his  opponents,  are  not  to  be  rea- 
foned  with.  Interest  reipudlicce  ut  denique  sit  Jinis  litinm,  is  a  rnaxim 
of  technical  law.  It  will  apply  equally  to  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and 
the  time  feems  to  have  arrived,  when  the  feparate  exiltence  of  the  human 
foul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  eternal  duration  of  future  punilh- 
ment,  like  the  do6trines  of  the  Trinity,  and  Tranfubiiantiation,  may  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  entitled  to  public  difcufilon.  '     P«  335- 

The  advocates  of  Necessity,  we  know,  have  long  been  pretty 
much  of  this  opinion,  and  we  have  no  great  incliivation  to  disturb 
thera  at  present  with  any  renewal  of  the  controversy  ;  but  we 
really  did  not  know  that  the  advocates  of  jMaterialism  laid  claim 
to  the  same  triumph  ;  and  find  some  difiiculty  in  admittin*'-,  that 
all  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  mind  are  unfit  to  be  reasoned 
■with.  To  us,  indeed,  it  has  alv/ays  appeared  that  it  v/as  much 
easier  to  prove  tlie  existence  of  mi.nd,  tlian  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter J  and  with  whatever  contem}5t  Mr  Cooper  and  his  friends 
may  regard  us,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
defence  of  the  vulgar  opinion. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  existence  of  mind,  in  case 
any  of  our  readers  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  shortly  as  follow,^. 
The  phenomena  of  thinking,  or  perception,  are  always  fourii 
connected  with  a  certain  mass  of  organized  matter,  and  have  nc- 
vei-  been  known  to  exist  in  a  separate  or  detached  state.  It  seems 
natural,  therefore,  to  consider  them  as  cjualities  of  that  sub- 
stance; nor  is  it  any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  ilJnk- 
iiig  has  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  affinity  to  any  of  the  other  qua- 
lities with  which  we  know  matter  to  be  endowed.  This  is  cqua.'- 
ly  true  of  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  when  compared 
with  each  other.  Solidity,  lor  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance or  affinity  to  extension,  nor  is  there  any  other  reason 
for  our  considering  them  as  qualities  of  tlie  same  substance,  but 
that  they  are  always  found  in  conjunction — that  they 'inliabit  the 
same  portion  of  space,  and  present  themselves  together,  oil  ail  oc- 
casions, to  our  obijcrvfUion.     Now.  this  niay  be-  s:;id,  with  equal 
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force,  of  tlic  qnality  of  thinking.  It  is  ahvays  found  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  a  certain  mass  of  solid  and  extended  matter — it  inhabits 
die  same  portion  of  space,  and  presents  itself  invariably  alon^ 
tjritli  thoje  other  qualities,  the  assemblage  of  which  makes  up  our 
idea  of  or^^anized  matter.  Whatever  substratum  can  support  and 
imitethe  qualities  of  solidity  and  extension,  may  support  the  qua- 
Etj  of  thinking  also  ;  and  it  is  eminently  unpliilosophical  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  inheres  in  a  separate  substance,  to  which  we  shmdd 
^ve  the  appellation  of  mind.  All  the  phenomena  of  thought 
may  he  resolveci,  by  the  assistance  of  Dr  Hartley,  into  perception 
Slid  association.  Now,  perception  is  evidently  produced  by  cer- 
tain mechanical  impulses  u]>on  the  nerves  transmitted  to  the  brain, 
and  can  therefore  be  directly  proved  to  be  merely  a  peculiar  spe^ 
cies  of  motion  ;  and  association  is  something  very  like  the  vibra- 
tion of  musical  cords  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  strictly  within  the 
analogy  oi  material  movement. 

In  answering  this  argument,  wc  will  fairly  confess  that  we  have 
iu!>  distinct  idea  of  substance,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  av/are 
that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  three  propositionsupon  the  subject, 
without  involving  a  contradiction.  All  that  we  know  of  sub- 
stance, are  its  qualities  ;  yet  qualities  must  belong  to  son)ething — ' 
and  of  that  something  to  which  they  belong,  and  by  which  they 
are  united,  we  neither  know  any  thing,  nor  can  form  any  concep- 
tion. V/e  cannot  help  believing  that  it  exists  ;  but  we  have  no 
distinct  notion  as  to  the  mode  of  its  existence. 

Adniitthig  this,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  perhaps 
he  permitted  to  observe,  tliat  it  seems  a  little  disorderly  and  un- 
philosophical,  to  class  perception  among  the  qusilities  of  matter, 
vihexi  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by  means  of  perception  alone  that  wc 
get  any  notion  of  matter  or  its  qualities;  and  that  it  is  possible,  with 
perfect  consistency,  to  n;iaintain  the  existence  of  our  perceptions, 
skad  to  deny  that  o^  matter  altogether.  The  other  qualities  of 
snatter  are  perceived  by  us  ;  but  perception  cannot  be  perceived : 
^11  we  know  about  it  is,  tliat  it  is  that  by  which  v/e  perceive  every 
Ihing  else.  It  sounds  somewhat  absurd  and  Hnintelligible,  to  say 
that  perception  is  that  quality  of  matter  by  which  it  becomes  con- 
Sjnous  of  its  own  existence,  and  acquainted  with  its  other  quali- 
ties. It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  knowledge  of 
Qualities ;  and  that  the  percipient  must  necessarily  be  distinct  from 
tiiat  whicli  is  perceived  by  it.  We  must  always  begin  with  per- 
ception J  and  the  followers  of  Berkeley  will  tell  us,  that  we  must 
0i\d  there  also.  At  all  events,  it  certainly  never  entered  into  the 
liead  of  any  plain  man  to  conceive,  that  the  faculty  of  perception 
n^elf  was  .one  of  the  qualities  vvith  which  that  faculty  made  hiiH 
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acquainted;  or  that  it  could  possibly  belong  to  a  substance,  wbicli 
his  earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructible  impressions  taught' 
Jiim  to  regard  as  something  external  and  separate.  * 

This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  Materialism, 
that  it  makes  the  faculty  of  perception  a  quality  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived ;  and  converts,  in  a  way  that  must  at  first  sight  appear  ab- 
surd to  all  mankind,  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  in- 
to another  quality  of  the  same  substance.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  it  is  a  gross  and  unwarrantable  abuse  of  language,  to  call  per- 
ception a  qiialittj  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an  event,  a  fact  or  a  phe- 
nomenon, of  which  the  percipient  is  conscious :  but  it  cannot  be 
intelligibly  conceived  as  a  quality;  and,  least  of  all,  as  a  quality  of 
that  substance  which  is  known  to  us  as  solid  and  extended.  \st. 
All  the  qualities  of  matter,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  perceiv- 
ed by  the  senses :  but  the  sensation  itself  cannot  be  so  perceived; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  call  it  an  object  of  sense,  without  the  gross- 
est peA-ersion  of  expression.  i^(//j/.  All  the  quahties  of  matter 
have  a  direct  reference  to  space  or  extension,  and  are  conceived, 
in  some  measure,  as  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  space  v/ithin 
which  they  exist.  When  we  say  that  a  particular  body  is  solid, 
we  mean  merely  that  a  certain  portion  of  space  is  impenetrable : 
when  we  say  that  it  is  coloured,  we  mean  that  the  same  portion 
of  space  appears  of  wie  hue, — and  so  of  the  olher  qualities:  but 
sensation  or  thought  is  never  conceived  to  occupy  space,  or  to 
characterize  it ;  nor  can  these  faculties  be  at  all  conceived  as  de- 
finite portions  of  space,  endued  with  perceptible  properties.  In 
the  iliird  place,  all  die  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  inseparable 

*  We  are  not  very  partial  to  the  practice  of  quoting  poetry  in  il- 
lustration of  metaphysics  ;  but  die  following  lines  seem  to  express  so 
forcibly  the  universal  and  natural  impression  of  mankind  on  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  help  offering  them  to  tlie  consideration  (if 
tlie  reader. 

'  Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  blood  I 

A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 

The  purple  stream,  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 

Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides. 

The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray 

Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more  than  they. 

This  frame,  compacted  with  transcendent  skill, 

Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 

Nursed  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree. 

Waxes  and  wastes :  I  call  it  mine,  not  me. 

New  matter  still  the  moulderln?  mass  sustains  j 
1  he  mansion  changed,  the  tenant  still  remahis, 

And,  from  the  fleeting  streatn  repair'd  by  food, 

Cjistinct,  as  is  the  swirpmer  from  the  flood'- ' 
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from  it,  and  enter  necessarily  into  its  conception  and  definition. 
All  matter  must  necessarily  be  conceived  so  extended,  solid,  and 
figurt'd.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  thought  or  sensation  is 
not  an  inseparable  attribute  of  matter,  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  matter  is  entirely  destitute  of  it;  and  it  is  found  in  connexion 
with  those  parts  which  we  term  organized,  only  while  they  are 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.  If  it  be  said,  however, 
that  thought  may  resemble  those  accidental  qualities  of  matter, 
such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not  inseparable  or  perma- 
nent;-then  we  reply,  that  none  of  these  things  can  properly  be 
.  termed  matter,  more  than  thought  or  sensation :  they  are  them- 
selves bub&tanccs,  or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and  pecu- 
liar qualities,  as  well  as  those  which  address  themselves  to  the 
other  senses.  Light  is  a  material  substance,  from  which  the 
quality  of  colour  is  inseparable;  and  heat  is  a  material  sub- 
stance, which  has  universally  the  quality  of  exciting  the  sensa- 
sation  of  warmth.  If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  substance  ia 
this  sense,  it  will  remain  to  show  that  it  is  material,  by  being 
referable  to  space,  and  liable  to  attraction,  repulsion,  Conden- 
sation or  reflection,  like  heat  or  light. 

But  though  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  argument  for 
Materialism  is  placed  upon  the  assumption,  that  thought  and 
perception  are  qualities,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Dr  Priest- 
ley, and  the  other  champions  of  that  doctrine,  do  actually  give 
up  that  point  altogether,  and  maintain,  that  thought  is  nothing 
else  than  motion.  Now,  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  is  very 
impolitic  and  injudicious  in  these  learned  persons:  for,  so  long 
as  they  stuck  to  the  general  assertion,  that  thought  might  be  a 
quality  of  matter,  although  it  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  its  o- 
tlier  Cjualities, — and  talked  about  the  inherent  capacity  of  sub- 
stance, to  support  all  sorts  of  qualities ;  although  their  doctrine 
might  elude  our  comprehension,  and  revolt  all  our  habits  of 
i'easoning, — stijl  it  might  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  its  follacy  ; 
and  a  certain  perplexing  argumentation  might  be  maintained 
by  a  person  well  acquainted  v/ith  the  use  of  words :  But  when 
they  cast  away  the  protection  of  this  most  convenient  obscurity, 
and,  instead  of  saying  that  they  do  not  know  what  thought  is, 
have  the  courage  to  refer  it  to  the  known  category  of  motion, 
they  evidently  subject  their  theory  to  the  test  of  rational  exa- 
mination, and  furnish  us  with  a  criterion  by  which  its  truth 
may  be  easily-determined. 

We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  any  definition  of  motion  ; 
but  we  believe  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  readers  know 
pretty  well  what  it  is.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  quality  of  mat- 
ter; it  is  an  act,  a  phenomenon,  or  a  fact : — but  it  makes  no  part 
of  the  description  or  conception  of  matter,  though  it  only  exists 
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with  reference  to  that  substance.  Let  any  man  ask  himself, 
however,  whether  the  motion  of  matter  bears  any  sort  of  re- 
semblance to  thought  or  sensation  ;  or  whether  it  be  even  con- 
ceivable that  these  should  be  one  and  the  same  thing  ? — But,  it 
is  said,  we  find  sensation  always  produced  by  motion;  and  as  we 
can  discover  nothing  else  in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified 
in  ascribing  it  to  motion.  This,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  motion  may 
produce  sensation  or  not,  but  whether  sensation  be  motion,  and 
nothing  else.  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  motion  can  produce 
nothing  but  motion  or  impulse,  and  that  it  is  at  least  as  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  ever  produce  sensation  in  matter,  as  that 
it  should  produce  a  separate  substance,  called  mind.  But  this, 
we  repeat,  is  not  the  question  with  the  materialists.  Their  pro- 
position is,  not  that  motion  produces  sensation,  which  might  Ix* 
as  well  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body ;  but,  that  sensation  is  mo- 
tion ;  and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  perception  are 
intelligibly  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  tlicy  are  certain  little 
shakings  in  the  pulpy  part  of  the  brain. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is  difficult  to  confute, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  them;  and  this,  the  sub- 
stantive article  in  the  creed  of  Materialism,  really  seems  to  be  of 
this  description : — to  say  that  thought  is  motion,  is  as  unintelli- 
gible to  us,  as  to  say  that  it  is  space,  or  that  it  is  proportion. 

There  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  brain,  for  any  thing  we 
know,  and  there  may  even  be  shakings  of  a  different  kind  ac- 
companying every  act  of  thought  or  perception  ; — but,  that  the 
shakings  themselves  are  the  thought  or  perception,  we  arc  so  far 
from  admitting,  that  we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  is  meant  by  the  assertion.  The  shakings  are  certain 
throbbings,  vibrations,  or  stirrings,  in  a  whitish  half-fluid  sub- 
stance like  custard,  which  we  might  sec  perhaps,  or  feel,  if  Wf 
had  eyes  and  lingers  sufficiently  small  or  fine  for  the  office.  But 
what  should  we  see  or  feel,  upon  the  supposition,  that  we  could 
detect,  by  our  senses,  everything  that  actually  took  place  in  tin; 
brain  ?  We  should  see  the  particles  of  this  substance  change 
their  place  a  little,  move  a  httlc  up  or  down,  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  round  about,  or  zig-zag,  or  in  some  other  course  or  direc- 
tion. This  is  all  that  we  could  see,  if  Dr  Hartley's  conjecture 
w^cre  proved  by  actual  observation  ;  because  this  is  all  (hit  exists 
in  motion, — according  to  our  conception  of  it ;  hnd  all  that  we 
mean,  when  we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  substance.  Is  it 
intelligible,  then,  to  say,  that  this  motion,  tlie  whole  of  which  we 
see  and  comprehend,  is  thought  and  feeling — and  that  ihouo'lit 
and  feeling  will  exist,  wherever  v.'e  can  excite  a  similar  niotion  in 
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a  similar  substance  ? — In  our  humble  apprehension,  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  so  much  false,  as  utterly  unmeaning  and  incomprehen- 
sible. That  sensation  may  follow  motion  in  the  brain,  or  may 
even  be  produced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at  least,  and  may  be  af- 
firmed with  perfect  precision  and  consistency  ;  but  that  the  mo- 
tion is  itself  sensation,  and  that  the  proper  and  complete  defini- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that  they  are  certain  vilSrations  in 
the  brain,  is  a  doctrine,  we  think,  that  can  only  be  wondered  at, 
and  that  must  be  comprehended  before  it  be  answered. 

No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  mind,  ever  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  deny  that  there  was  a  certain  bodily  apparatus  necessary 
to  thought  and  sensation  in  man — and  that,  on  many  occasions, 
the  sensation  was  preceded  or  introduced  by  certain  impulse* 
and  corresponding  movements  of  this  material  machinery  : — we 
Cannot  see  without  eyes  and  light,  nor  think  without  living  bo- 
dies. All  that  they  maintain,  is,  that  these  impulses  and  move- 
ments are  not  feelings  or  thought,  but  merely  the  occasions  of 
feeling  and  thought ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
found the  material  motions  which  precede  their  sensations,  with 
the  sensations  themselves,  which  have  no  conceivable  affinity  with 
matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialism,  then,  appears  to  us  to  be  alto- 
gether unintelligible  and  absurd  ;  and,  without  recurring  to  tho 
reasoning  of  the  Berkeleians,  it  seems  quite  enough  to  determine 
us  to  reject  it,  that  it  confounds  the  act  of  perception  with  the 
qualities  perceived,  and  classes  among  the  objects  of  perception, 
the  faculty  by  wliich  these  objects  are  introduced  to  our  know-* 
ledge, — and  which  must  be  exercised,  before  we  can  attain  to  any 
conception,  either  of  matter  or  its  qualities. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  looked  through  the  whole  contro- 
versy which  Dr  Priestley's  publications  on  the  subject  appears  to 
have  excited  :  But  nothing  certainly  has  struck  us  with  more  a- 
stonishment,  than  the  preposterous  zeal  with  which  he  maintains 
that  this  Doctrine,  and  that  of  Neccssit}',  taken  together,  afford 
the  greatest  support  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality.  We  are 
a  litdc  puzzled,  indeed,  to  discover  what  use,  or  Vvhat  reason 
there  can  be  for  a  God  at  all^  upon  this  hypothesis  of  Materialism^ 
as  well  as  to  imagine  what  species  of  being  the  God  of  the  mate- 
rialist must  be.  if  the  organization  of  matter  produces  reason, 
memory,  imagination,  and  all  the  other  attribues  of  mind, — and 
if  these  different  plienomena  be  the  necessary  result  of  certain 
motions  impressed  upon  matter  ;  then  there  is  no  need  ibr  any  o- 
ther  reason  or  energy  in  the  universe :  and  things  may  be  admi- 
nistered very  comfortably,  by  the  intellect  spontaneously  evolved 
in  the  different  combinations  of  matter.  But  if  Dr  Priestley  will 
have  a  superfluous  Deity  notwithitanding,  we  may  ask  v.hatsort 
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of  a  Deity  he  can  expect  ?  He  denies  the  existence  oF  liiind  cr 
apirit  altogether ;  so  that  liis  Deity  must  be  material  j  and  h.is  ■wis- 
dom, power,  and  jroodness  must  be  the  necessury  result  of  a  cer- 
tain organization.  But  how  can  a  material  deity  be  imnwrf^.l? 
How  could  he  have  been  formed  ?  Or  wliy  should  there  net  b«: 
more  formed,  by  him^dl',  or  by  his  creator  ?  \vc  will  not  af- 
firm that  Dr  Prie?tlcy  has  not  attempted  to  answer  these  que- 
stions ;  but  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot  have 
answered  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  to  his  paradoxical 
doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  natural  mortality  of  man,  and  the 
incom])rchensib]c  gift  of  inmiortality  confeiTed  on  a  material  be- 
ijlg  which  visibly  moulders  and  is  dissolveil,  we  shall  ovAy  saj, 
that  it  exceeds  in  absurdity  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholics - 
and  can  only  be  exceeded  by  his  own  Supi^osition,  that  onr  xSa- 
viour,  being  only  a  man,  and  yet  destined  to  live  to  the  day  cS 
judgment,  is  still  alive  in  his  original  human  body  upon  earth, 
and  is  really  the  Wandering  Jew  of  vulgar  superstition  I 

Tlie  lengili  to  which  those  observations  have  extended,  pro- 
vents  us  from  saying  any  thing  on  tb.e  rest  of  Mr  Cooper's  meta- 
physical speculations.  They  are  enlivened  with  a  great  deal  <sf 
coarse  abuse  and  heavy  invective  against  Bishop  liorsley,  whom 
we  are  not  much  disposed  to  defend  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  un- 
meaning insolence  tovv^ards  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  v/ho  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  any  defence  of  ov.rg.  Dr  Hartley  is  hia 
Maii^7ins  Apollo  ;  and,  alter  informing  his  readers,  that  Dr  Reid 
had  given  a  critique  of  his  theory  v/ithout  understanding  it,  Mr 
Cooper  is  obliging  enough  to  present  tl^sem  v/ith  the  f;)ilovvin^ 
precious  abstract,  v.hich  v.e  really  believe  to  be  unparalleled  foj: 
obscurity,  vulgarity,  and  simple  absurdity. 

'  That  theory  in  substance  is  tlus.  An  external  ohject  (a  peach  io^ 
^.stance)  makes  an  impression  at  once,  on  our  organs  of  feeling,.  '(.& 
sight,  and  of  taste.  The  impression  thus  made  on  the  extreme  exi-d  ©I" 
the  appropriate  nerve,  is  propagated  by  some  species  of  motion  along 
the  course  cf  the  nerve  up  to  the  brain,  and  there,  and  there  oalv, 
perceived ;  for  if  the  nerve  be  cut,  or  tieil,  or  palsied;  in  an^^  parr 
of  its  course,  the  impression  is  not  perceived.  IViotions  in  the  braiJi 
thus  produced  and  perceived,  are  sensatmis  :  simihir  motions  arising, 
or  produced  without  tlie  impression  of  an  external  object,  are  ideas. 
These  impressions  Ijcing,  in  the  instance  given,  binmltaneoirs,  or  n<\-ir- 
}y  so,  are  associated ;  so  that  the  sensation  produced  by  the  sight  of  ,4, 
peach,  will  give  rise  to  motions  in  the  brain  similar  to  tho.se  produc- 
ed at  fir.--t  by  the  ta?te  and  tlx:  touch  of  it ;  i.  e.  it  will  suggest  the 
ideas  of  taste  and  touch,  and  excite  the  inelim^tion  to  reach  and  tt>- 
eat  tlie  object  of  them.  Hence,  Gcnsatibns,  ideas,  and  muscular  mo- 
tions are  associated  togetl:cr,  and  mutually  suggest  and  give  rise  to 
each  other.  What  species  of  motion  it  is,  with  v.hich  the  nervous 
syetera  is  aflccted  iu  lid's  jprccess,  or  v.-betJier  .'^ir  Isaac  Newtci«> 
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sether,  or  its  modem  substitute  the  electric  fluid,  has  any  thing  to  da 
with  it  or  not,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  theory,  and  may  be  adopt- 
ed or  rejected  without  prejudice  t,o  the  main  system.  Some  kind  of 
motion  there  manifestly  is;  I  think  it  demmistrable  that  it  is  vibratory  ; 
but  of  wJiatever  kind  it  be,  its  existence  in  the  brain  is  unquestion- 
able ;  and  the  association  and  catenation  of  individual  motions  in  the 
brain,  according  to  certain  laws,  is  equally  so.  This  is  matter  of 
fact ;  and  it  was  Dr  Reid's  business,  if  he  could,  to  show  that  nei- 
ther the  motions,  the  perceptions,  or  the  associations  took  place  in 
that  organ.  '     p.  334,   335. 

From  this  luminous  statement,  we  gather,  that  no  ideas  are 
ever  associated,  except  those  which  are  presented  together,  or  at 
once;  that  a  desire  to  reach,  and  to  eat  an  object,  is  generated, 
heaven  knows  how,  by  certain  motions  in  the  brain  ;  and  finally, 
that  the  sight  of  a  peach  necessarily  gives  us  a  desire  to  reach,  and 
to  eat  it :  and  as  muscular  motions,  are  associated  v/ith  ideas,  as 
well  as  ideas  with  muscular  motions,  the  act  of  reaching  or  eating 
must  also  give  us  the  idea  of  a  peach. — We  propose,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  to  enter  at  some  length  into  an  examination  of 
Hartley's  whole  hypotiiesis ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  we  really  can- 
not, with  a  safe  conscience,  recommend  Mr  Cooper's  abstract  as 
a  perfect  miniature  of  the  original. 

The  Third  number  of  the  Appendix  contains  an  examination  of 
Dr  Priestley's  political  writings  and  opinions,  and  is  introcluced 
by  a  long  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  possibility  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  mankind,  in  which  Mr  Cooper  endeavours  to 
controvert,  or  to  hmit,  some  of  Mr  Malthus's  positions  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  manner  that  does  credit  both  to  his  heart  and  his  un- 
derstanding. Our  ndmiration,  however,  is  turned  into  a  very  op- 
])osite  feeling,  when  we  find  him  proceeding  to  hold  forth  Dr 
Priestley  as  one  of  the  great  oracles  of  ]>olitical  wisdom,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  benefactors  of  mankind, for  having  laid  down, 
in  his  essay  on  civil  government,  the  general  maxim,  '  That  no 
principle  of  government  can  be  bimling,  if  it  be  manifestly  con- 
trary to  the  good  of  the  whole. '  We  do  believe,  that  there  never 
was'a  debate  or  a  discussion  upon  any  general  question  of  policy, 
or  even  upon  any  particular  measure  of  government,  in  which  this 
maxim  was  not  advanced  and  distinctly  assented  to  by  both  the 
parties  coTicerued  :  nor  can  any  tiling  appear  more  truly  ludi- 
crous, than  to  hear  a  man  extolled  and  magnified  for  discovering 
or  bringing  forward  a  truth,  which  has  been  constantly  asserted 
and  admitted  over  all  Europe  for  the  last  hundred  years.  There 
is  an  encomium  on  America,  which  it  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  think  slie  deserved ;— a  vehement  attack  upon  the  '  weak, 
T-'icked,  and  vindictive  administration  of  Mr  Adams ;'— an  argu- 
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/Jient  against  church  establishments  ; — and  a  warm  eulogium 
upon  Dr  Priestley's  uniform  zeal  for  religious  as  well  as  political 
liberty.     . 

The  Fourth  number  of  the  Appendix  contains  an  luiinterest- 
ing  account  of  his  miscellaneous  and  litez-ary  works,  consistiufj- 
chiefly  of  abstracts  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  Warrington. 
They  appear  to  be  of  little  value ;  and,  like  all  his  other  writ- 
ings, they  are  composed  in  a  tedious,  diffuse,  awkward,  tame 
and  disjointed  style. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  few  pages,  professing  to  be  a  sum- 
mary of  his  religious  opinions.  Our  readers  will  not  expect  us 
to  give  any  account  of  the  fifty  polemical  volumes,  in  which  the 
merits  of  these  opinions  must  be  studied.  AVe  have  already  said, 
that  we  believe  him  to  have  been  sincere  in  the  singular  profession 
of  faith  which  he  promulgated ;  and  therefore,  we  are  constrained 
to  respect  his  endeavours  to  confirm  and  recommend  it.  But  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regret  the  presumption  and  infatuation  by  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  guided  ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  the  theolo- 
gical speculations  of  a  man  of  great  learning,  sagacity,  industry 
and  devotion,  are  at  this  day  an  offence  to  the  serious,  and  a  jest  to 
the  profane.  For  the  comfort  of  those,  however,  who  may  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  we  have  to  announce,  that  a  large  analysis  of 
all  Dr  Priestley's  theological  writings  is  now  in  the  press,  and, 
with  a  few  sermons,  will  make  a  volume  as  large  as  the  present. 


Art.  X.  Gcomctrie  du  Compas,  S^c.  The  Geometry  of  the 
Compasses  :  By  L.  Mascheroni,  Translated  into  French,  by 
A.  M.  Charette,  Officer  of  Engineers.     Svo. 

'T^HOUGH  the  Geometria  del  Co7npasso  was  published  in  Italian  at 
-*-  Milan  several  years  ago,  and  translated  into  French  as  far 
back  as  179S,  it  has  only  within  these  few  months  made  its 
way  into  this  country.  It  is  not  the  most  difficult,  or  most  pro- 
found work  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Abdfe  Masche- 
roni ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  interest  geometers,  both  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  execution. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  resolve,  by  the  circle  alone, 
those  problems  in  plane  geometry,  which  are  usually  resolved  by 
the  assistance  both  of  the  circle  and  the  straight  line.  The  con- 
structions are  all  performed,  therefore,  by  the  compasses  alone; 
the  ride  is  never  used  in  them  j  and  straight  lines  are  drawn  for 
the  sake  of  the  demonstration  only,  not  in  order  to  determine 
any  magnitude  required  to  be  found.     Tlie  author  thus  volunta-' 
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rily  gives  up  one  of  the  great  resources  of  his  art,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  of  trying  whether  his  own  ingenuity  may  not  supply 
its  place ;  and  whether,  as  sometimes  happens,  with  more  slen- 
der means  of  executing  his  work,  more  simple  expedients  may 
not  be  discovered. 

If  of  the  two  instruments  of  plane  geometry,  the  rule  and  the 
compasses,  one  was  to  be  relinquished,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  must  be  the  former  ;  for,  except  the  simple  operations  re- 
quired to  be  performed  in  the  first  and  second  postulates  of  Euchd, 
there  is  no  problem  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry  that  is  construct- 
ed by  straight  lines  only;  nor  are  there  any  means,  without  the  help 
of  the  circle,  of  making  one  line,  or  one  angle  equal  to  another. 
Mascheroni  hesitated,  however,  he  tells  us,  whether  he  should  enter 
on  the  inquiry  at  all ;  till  he  found,  on  looking  into  the  description 
of'someof  the  practical  methods  of  dividing  astronomical  instrur 
ments,  that  whether  he  should  add  by  his  proposed  plan  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  constructions,  he  was  likely  at  least  to  add  very  much 
to  their  accuracy.  *  I  happened, '  says  he,  '  to  read>over  again,  in 
the  French  Encyclopedie,  the  manner  in  which  the  English  art- 
ists, Graham  and  Bird,  divided  their  large  astronomical  quadrants. 
That  which  Graham  made  for  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  not 
only  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  greater  number  of  those  that 
liav.-^  been  since  constructed,  but  must  be  considered  as  the  best 
that  was  known  before  the  time  of  Ramsden.  I  found  that  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  instrument  had  been  performed  by  the 
compasses  alone,  without  the  rule ;  and  nothing  indeed  can  be 
more  interesting,  than  the  description  of  the  means  employed  by 
the  artist  in  that  long  and  ingenious  operation.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  all  the  motives  which  prompted  the  exclusion  of  the 
ride  :  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  wlien  lines  are  to  be  drawn 
so  fine  and  accurate  as  to  bear  the  examination  of  a  microscope, 
the  compasses  must  be  resorted  to  ;  because,  however  short  a  rids 
may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  be  assured  of  its  perfect  straightness ;  and 
E'l-ain,  because  the  point,  by  which  the  line  is  traced  while  it  is 
drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  r?d(',  may  not  preserve  an  exact  pa- 
rallelism to  it.  The  compasses  are  not  subject  to  these  two  in- 
conveniences ;  if  their  opening  be  steadily  fixt,  and  the  points' 
made  very  fine,  while  one  of  them  is  placed  in  the  centre,  the 
other  will  describe  an  arch  of  a  circle  with  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
actness. ' *  I  began,  therefore,  to  think  that  I  should  accom- 
plish a  good  deal,  if  I  could  divide  the  ci-rcumferenee  into  more 
than  six'equal  parts  by  the  compasses  alone.  To  the  artists  who 
work  in  astronomical  instruments,  I  should  do  a  service,  especially 
if  my  divisions  of  the  circumference  should  be  more  extensive, 
and  more  conformable  to  tlie  usual  division  of  the  quadrant  into 
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90  degrees.  I  should  furnish  to  tlii?  class  of  artists  the  means  of 
geometrical  accuracy ;  I  shoukl  spare  them  the  necessity  of  re- 
peated trials,  and  should  render  their  work  independent  of  the 
scale  of  equal  parts  (employed  by  Bird),  which  is  not  according 
to  the  strictness  of  ^geometry,  and  cannot  be  depended  on  as 
exact. ' 

These  considerations  induced  the  author  to  set  to  work  to  in- 
vent new  constructions  of  the  problems  in  geometry,  from  which 
straight  lines  were  entirely  to  be  excluded.  In  this  he  found  him- 
self more  successful  than  he  could  possibly  have  supposed;  and  he 
became  at  last  satisfied,  that  it  is  possible  to  resolve,  by  the  circle 
alone,  every  problem  that  belongs  to  plane  geometry,  or  that  has 
hitherto  been  resolved  by  circles  and  straight  lines.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  regard  what  he  has  done,  as  a  mexe  jeii  d'esjvit,  or 
as  the  attempt  of  a  man  who  wantonly  gives  up  a  material  ad- 
vantage, merely  to^show  his  address  in  supplying  the  want  of  it. 
Besides  the  reasons  alleged  above,  it  is  always  of  use  to  try  new 
methods,  and  to  form  new  combinations,  by  which  truths  may 
be  discovered,  and  by  which  the  powers  of  invention  are  sure  to 
be  improved. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  twelve  books,  in  each  of  which  a 
different  subject  is  treated  of.  The  First  book  contains  some  pre- 
liminai-y  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  constructions  to  be 
employed,  and  their  connexion  with  the  tTth  of  the  first  of  Eu- 
clid, the  great  source  from  which  they  are  mostly  derived.  The 
Second  treats  of  the  division  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into 
equal  parts,  or  of  the  inscription  of  regular  polygons  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  new  methods  are  employed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  constructions  have  a  great  deal  of  elegance :  it  appears 
that  the  circle,  when  thus  applied  to  itself,  affords  results  of  un- 
common simplicity  ;  and  that  the  straight  line  may  here  be  dis- 
pensed with,  more  easily,  than  in  any  other  case. 

We  shall  give  some  examples,  where  Mascheroni  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  singularly  successful,  and  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  constructions  allows  them  to  be  explained  without  the 
}ielp  of  diagrams. 

Let  it  be  required  to  divide  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle 
into  four  equal  parts,  or,  which  is  the  same,  to  find  the  chord 
of  90°.  Assuming  a  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  as 
one  extremity  of  a  diameter,  apply  from  thence  the  radius  tliree 
times  along  the  circumference,  and  thus  we  get  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  diameter,  and  we  also  mark  off  the  arches  of  60°  and 
120°.  With  the  chord  of  120°  as  a  radius  from  the  two  extre- 
mities of  the  diameter  just  determined,  describe  two  arches  inter- 
sectinc  one  another.     Tiie  distance  of  thi^  intersection  from  the 
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centre  of  tlie  ^ven  circle,  is  the  chord  of  90°,  or  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  circumference  j  and,  taken  in  the  compasses,  serves  to 
divide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  truth  of  this  is  easily  made  evident.  If  the  radius  of  the 
^iven  circle  =  I,  the  square  of  the  diameter  =  4  ;  and  since  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  the  diameter  to  any  of  the 
points  of  division  in  the  circumference,  contain  a  right  angle,  and 
are,  one  of  them  the  chord  of  60°,  and  the  other  of  120°,  the 
sum  of  their  squares  =  ^,  from  which,  takiug  away  the  square  of 
the  chord  of  60°,  or  of  the  radius  =  1,  there  remains  the  square 
of  the  chord  of  120°  equal  to  3.  The  square  of  the  line  drawn 
from  either  extremity  of  the  diameter,  to  the  intersection  of  the 
two  arches,  is  therefore  =:  3  ;  and  this  line  being  the  hypothenuse 
of  a  riffht-auffled  triangle  havinnf  the  riffht  angle  at  the  ceritre  of 
the  circle,  if  we  take  away  from  the  square  of  it,  the  square  of 
the  radius,  the  remainder  2  is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
centre  from  the  intersection  of  the  arches.  That  distance  is  there- 
fore =  v/2.  But  the  chord  of  90  is  also  =  V2,  when  the  radius 
is  unity.     Therefore,  &c.  o.  e.  d. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  depart,  in  this  demonstration,  from 
the  language  of  Mascheroni,  and  to  adopt  that  of  trigonometry, 
as  the  onlv  one  that  could  be  intelligible  when  a  diagram  was 
wanting.  His  demonstration  here,  and  on  many  other  occasions, 
is  more  prolix  than  necessary,  and  might  have  been  abridged 
■without  any  injury  to  perspicuity,  by  employing  the  terms  and 
notation  of  trigonometry. 

From  the  preceding  solution,  the  division  of  the  circumference 
into  eight  equal  parts  is  readily  derived.  From  the  intersection 
determined  above,  with  a  radius  =  1,  (that  of  the  given  circle), 
describe  an  arch  intersecting  the  given  circle.  This  intersection 
will  bisect  the  arch  of  90°  above  detci'mined. 

We  shall  add  the  division  of  the  circumference  into  five  equal 
parts,  or  the  construction  of  a  regular  pentagon,  as  a  problem 
which  we  certainly  would  not  have  expected  to  find  resolved  by 
compasses  alone. 

Having  assumed  one  extremity  of  a  diameter,  and  determined 
the  other,  as  in  the  preceding  problem,  and  also  the  arch  of  90"^, 
or  the  middle  of  the  semicircle,  from  this  last  point  set  off  on 
each -side  an  arch  of  60°  (by  taking  the  radius  in  the  compasses)  j 
these  two  together  are  ■=  120°.  From  the  extremities  of  the 
chord  of  120°  thus  found,  with  the  chord  of  90°  for  the  radius, 
describe  two  arches  intersecting  one  another  on  that  side  of  the 
chord  of  120°,  where  the  diameter,  already  determined,  lieSk  The 
distance  of  this  intersection  from  either  of  the  extremities  of  the 
diameter,  is  the  chord  of  72°,  or  the  side  of  an  equilateral  pen^- 
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tagon  inscribed  in  the  circle.     The  demonstration  cannot  easily  be 
given  here;  but  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  side  of  the  equilateral 

/  5  —^5 
pentagon,  tlie  radius  being  1,  is=v  q • 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  our  author  arrives  here  nearly  at 
the  same  construction  which  is  given  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagcsty 
for  finding  the  chord  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  circumference. 

In  the  remaining  propositions  of  this  book,  he  carries  the  divi- 
sion of  the  circle  still  farther,  extending  it  to  ,12,  24,  and  120 
equal  parts.  The  last  problem,  where  he  teaches  how  to  bisect 
any  given  arch,  is  resolved  by  means  very  sim.ple,  but  not  at  all 
obvious.     It  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 

The  books  that  follow  treat  of  different  classes  of  problems, 
which  are  not  all  so  well  accommodated  to  this  kind  of  geometry 
as  those  which  we  have  just  been  describing.  The  solutions, 
however,  on  that  very  account,  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
author's  ingenuity.  The  Third  book  is  employed  about  the  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  rectilineal  distances  ;  the  Fourth  about 
their  addition  and  subtraction  ;  and  here  difficulties  occur  even 
in  problems  that,  treated  in  the  common  way,  are  the  most  easily 
resolved.  To  make  one  distance  double  of  another,  or  to  divide 
a  distance  into  two  equal  parts,  requires  some  contrivance  in  a 
geometer  who  is  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  straight  lines. 
The  solutions,  we  doubt  not,  have  all  the  simplicity  that  the 
condition  just  mentioned  will  allow  them  to  possess ;  but  they 
have  by  no  means  the  elegance  of  those  in  the  second  book. 

The  Fifth  book  treats  of  proportional  distances  ;  the  Sixth,  of 
finding  the  square  roots  of  numbers ;  and  in  these  the  construc- 
tions are  less  operose  than  in  the  two  pi'eceding  books.  The  Se- 
venth, on  the  intersection  of  straight  lines  and  circles,  contains 
problems  of  a  very  general  kind.  The  solutions  are  often  very 
simple  and  elegant. 

The  Eighth  constructs  the  lines  used  in  trigonometry ;  the 
Ninth  treats  of  similar  figures;  the  Tenth  of  centres;  for,  even  to 
find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle,  is  a  problem  in  this  geometry, 
which  it  has  required  no  small  share  of  ingenuity  to  resolve.  The 
Eleventh,  is  a  miscellaneous  collection,  in  which  several  problems 
of  Pappus,  and  other  geometers  of  note,  are  resolved  by  the 
method  peculiar  to  the  present  work,  and  we  think,  in  general, 
■with  very  considerable  success.  On  the  whole,  the  author  con- 
cludes, that  every  plain  problem  whatsoever,  that  is,  every  pro- 
blem that  can  be  resolved  by.  the  rule  and  compasses,  may  also 
be  resolved  by  the  compasses  alone.  This  conclusion  is  certain- 
ly founded  on  a  very  ample  induction ;  and  indeed,  after  the  first 
problem  of  the  7di,  for  finding  the  inierseclion  of  a  circle  with  a 
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straight  line,  (two  points  only  in  tliat  line  being  given),  so  full  an 
induction  was  not  necessary  to  authorise  this  conclusion. 

The  Twelfth  book  treats  of  approximations,  by  which  severa 
problems  of  the  higher  orders  are  resolved,  such  as,  the  doubling 
of  the  cube,  the  rectification  of  the  cii'cle,  &c.  Among  these, 
we  are  sorry  not  to  observe  the  trisection  of  an  arch. 

In  the  whole  of  this  work  we  find  great  clearness  and  preci- 
sion; and  the  demonstrations  are  commendable,  for  referring  very 
exactly  to  Euclid,  so  as  to  put  the  perusal  of  them  in  the  power 
of  any  one  acquainted  with  the  elements.  One  thing,  we  ima- 
gine, would  have  added  much  to  the  value  of  these  propositions, 
— if  they  had  been  given  after  the  manner  of  the  geometrical 
analysis  of  the  ancients.  The  analytical  form  would,  we  think, 
have  suited  them  well,  and  very  much  increased  the  interest  the 
young  geometer  would  have  felt  in  them,  and  the  benefit  he 
would  have  received.  They  would  then  have  conveyed  an  idea 
of  the  road  to  be  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  such  proposi- 
tions, instead  of  hiding  it,  as  is  now  done,  under  the  cover  of  a 
synthetical  demonstration.  We  think  this  might  have  been  easi- 
ly done ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  geometrical  analy- 
sis might  have  been  applied  to  that  purpose.  Nothing  must  be 
understood  to  be  given,  or  to  be  found,  except  what  is  determin- 
ed b}^  the  intersection  of  two  circles  given  in  position.  The  thing 
sought,  which  is  always  a  point,  must  be  shown  first  to  be  in  one 
circumference  given  in  position,  and  then  in  another:  no  cir- 
cumstances but  these  must  be  admitted  as  giving  a  determination. 
Thus  narrowed,  the  principles  of  the  antient  analysis  would  have 
applied  to  these,  as  to  any  other  geometrical  investigation. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  purposes  that  may  be  served  by 
these  constructions,  and  their  utihty  to  instrument  makers,  we 
confess  that  we  are  not  very  sanguine  in  our  hopes.  Though  the 
considerations  already  suggested  concerning  the  superior  accu- 
racy of  the  compasses  to  the  rule  are  no  doubt  just,  yet  it  is  of 
such  importance  in  practice  to  describe  as  few  arches,  or  to  make 
as  few  intersections  as  possible,  that  the  tentative  methods,  ex- 
cept in  a  small  number  of  very  simple  cases,  are  always  likely  to 
be  preferred.  Besides,  since  the  introduction  into  astronomy  of 
circular  instruments,  which  can  be  made  to  turn  completely 
round  on  an  axis,  rnechanical  methods  of  dividing  an  arch  have 
occurred,  that,  to  speak  practically,  do  very  much  exceed  in  sim- 
plicity and  accuracy  any  of  the  constructions  derived  from  pure 
geometry. 

There  are,  however,  other  graphical  operations,  ^jiere  great 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  adopting  Mascheroni's  construc- 
tions.    Such  are  the  figures  for  determining  the  phenomena  of 
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eclipses ;  constructions  of  spherical  triangles  ;  projections  of  the 
sphere,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  astronomy  or  geography ;  and 
the  like.  In  all  of  these,  great  accuracy  i^s  required  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  consequence  to  dispense,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  drawing  of  straight  lines.  But  whatever  be  true  with  respect 
to  the  practical  utility  of  this  little  work,  it  is  certain  that  itvf 
volumes  of  its  size  contain  more  novelty,  and  a  greater  number 
of  propositions,  that,  if  not  very  profound,  are  better  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

Some  verses  prefixed  to  the  book,  and  addressed  A  Bofiaparfe 
Italico,  give  us  to  understand,  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
studied  the  geometry  of  the  compass  under  the  direction  of 
Mascheroni. 

*  Id  pur  ti  vldi  coU'  Invitta  raano, 

Che  parte  i  regni,  e  a  Vienna  intirao  pace, 

Meco  divider  con  ricurvi  giri 

II  curvo  giro  del  fedel  compasso. 

E  ti  vidi  assaltar  le  chiuse  rocche 

D'ardui  problemi  col  valor  d'antico 

Geometra  maestro,  e  mi  sovvenne 

Quando  I'Alpi  varcasti  Annlbal  novo 
_  Per  liberar  tua  cara  Italia,  e  tutto  ^ 

Rapidamente  mi  passo  davanti 

L'anno  di  tue  vittorie,  anno  che  splende 

Nell'  abisso  de'  secoli  qual  sole. 

Segui  I'impresa,  e  coll'  invitta  mano 

Guida  all'  Italia  tua  liberi  giorni. ' 
These  verses,  especially  when  they  are  considered  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  geometer,  will  be  allowed  to  have  some  morit. 
The  praise  they  contain,  too,  is  not  altogether  extravagant. 
Poetical  hcense  might  entitle  Mascheroni  to  compare  his  pupil 
to  Archimedes,  and  historical  truth  to  place  him  above  Hanni- 
bal j  but  he  should  have  reflected  how  rarely  the  conquerors  of 
nations  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  before  he  welcom- 
ed Bonaparte  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  book  contains  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  author,  that  appears  not  a  little  singular. 

*  C'est  ici  que  se  termine  enfin  la  geometric  du  compas  :  si  elle  est 
accueillie  favorablement  des  geometres,  et  si  elle  pout  i^tre  de  quel- 
que  utilite  aux  artistes,  aux  dessinateuvs.  et  specialement  aux  'ngc- 
nieurs  en  instrumens  de  mathematiques  a  I'usage  des  geograph*s  et 
des  astronomes,  je  me  trouverai  bien  recompense  du  long  ennui  que 
m'a  coute  sa  composition.  * 

Now,  for  a  geometer  who  has  been  engaged  successfully  in  a 
work  of  invention,  one,  too,  of  considerable  variety,  and  but  mo- 
derate extent,  to  complain  of  the  long  ennui  wliich  it  has  cost  hirj, 
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is  not  very  compatible,  either  with  the  activity  which  his  science 
requires,  or  the  pleasure  which  it  is  supposed  to  afford. 

That  compilers,  scholiasts,  and  critics  like  ourselvesj  between 
the  dullness  of  the  authors  they  study,  and  of  the  commentaries 
they  write,  should  often  be  tired  to  death,  and  devoured  with 
e7inui,  we  easily  comprehend,  and  may  be  supposed  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  matter  from  our  own  experience ;  but  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  a  man  of  genius,  in  the  V/Cry  act  of  inventing  or 
discovering  what  is  new,  whether  in  art  or  in  science,  whether 
as  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  a  mathematician,  should  be  afflicted  with 
the  same  disorder.  It  will  be  matter  of  consolation,  however,  to 
those  who  ti^ead  in  the  beaten  paths  of  literature,  where  there  is 
perhaps  little  room  for  invention,  and  none  for  discovery,  to  be 
assured  that  they  who  boast  of  taking  a  higher  flight,  and  of 
viewing  nature  from  a  more  elevated  region,  are  not  always 
much  happier  than  themselves. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  complaint  of  the  Italian  geometer, 
is  hardly  less  uncommon,  though  to  others  it  may  not  be  so  con- 
solatory. There  is,  undoubtedly,  no  feeling  which  an  author 
is  so  sure  of  conveying  to  the  mind  of  his  reader,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, as  ihe  e?in7d  which  he  experiences  in  the  composition  of  his 
work.  The  sympathy  between  them  never  fails  to  be  perfect  on 
this,  whatever  it  may  be  qn  other  occasions.  The  author  may 
weep  bitterly  without  drawing  a  tear  from  the  eyes  of  the  reader ; 
and  he  may  laugh  heartily  v/ithout  inducing  him  to  smile  ;  but, 
if  he  7jaiim^  the  contagion  is  sure  to  take  effect.  This  maxim, 
)iowever,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  applicable  in  the  present 
instance ;  for  the  good  Abatey  notwithstanding  the  long  ennui 
which  his  book  has  occasioned  to  himself,  will  never,  we  appre- 
hend, excite  a  similar  feeling  in  any  one,  who  enters,  with  due 
preparation,  on  the  study  of  his  work. 


Art.  XI.     Travels  from  Buenos  Ai/res,  hy  Potosi^  to  Lhna.     By 
■    Anthony  Zaciiariah  Helms.     With  Notes  by  the  Translator. 
12mo.     pp.287.     London.     Phillips.     1806. 

nnowARDS  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  the  Court  of 
-*-  Spain  was  persuaded  to  send  a  German  metallurgist  of  the 
name  of  Helms,  and  a  Swede  called  Baron  von  Nordcnflycht, 
to  South  America.  What  led  the  Spanish  government  to  this 
measure,  was  the  expectation  that  the  siiperior  skill  and  informa- 
tion of  these  foreigners  would  enable  them  to  introduce  great  im- 
provements in  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy  into  its  colonies. 
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Helms,  who  had  been  head  assaycr  of  the  mines  and  muit  at 
Cracow,  was  declared  director  of  the  smelting-hoiises  of  Pern  ; 
and  Nordenflycht,  who  had  been  the  nianaj^er  of  a  mine  in  the 
same  part  of  Poland,  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  director- 
general  of  the  mines  of  Peru. 

This  scheme,  like  many  otlrcr  projects  of  the  Court  of  Spain, 
produced  nothing  but  disgrace  and  disnppnintmeut  to  every  per- 
son concerned  ia  it.  The  strangers  found  themselves  invested 
with  high  sounding  titles,  but  left  without  any  real  power.  They 
soon  quarrelled  with  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  were  sent  to  in- 
struct ;  and  complained  that  all  their  plans  and  itmovations  were 
thwarted  and  counteracted  by  those  whose  duty  it  Avas  to  lend 
them  assistance.  Helms  laments  bitterly,  in  the  publication  be- 
fore us,  that  his  improved  Idria  furnaces,  and  his  new  method 
of  amalgamation,  were  rejected  by  the  Spanish  overseers,  whose 
io-norance,  he  says,  could  only  be  exceeded  by  their  dislionesty, 
and  whose  interest  it  unfortunately  was,  not  to  correct,  but  to 
preserve  the  abuses  which  he  endeavoured  to  I'eform.  What 
became  of  Baron  von  Nordenflycht  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
Helms  quitted  his  office  in  disgust,  and  embarked  at  Cailao  for 
Europe,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  America.  On  his 
arrival  in  Spain  in  1793,  he  applied  to  the  government  for  a 
pension,  in  reward  of  his  services  and  disappointments  j  and 
after  much  solicitation,  he  obtained  one.  In  1798  he  publish- 
ed, in  German,  a  short  account  of  his  travels,  from  which  ex- 
tracts have  already  appeared  in  several  English  publications. 
But  the  interest  excited  at  present  by  the  capture  of  Buenos 
Ayres  has  at  length  induced  some  one  to  translate  the  com- 
plete work  into  English,  and  to  publish  it  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions, calculated  to  meet  the  jSublic  curiositj^  about  South  A- 
m  erica. 

The  value  of  this  publication  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
It  is  the  latest  account  of  the  countries  through  which  the  au- 
thor travelled.  It  has  the  form  of  a  journal,  and  is  written  in 
a  plain,  unassuming  style,  which  creates  a  prejudice  in  iavour 
of  its  truth.  But  the  information  which  it  contains,  in  every 
respect,  except  in  the  distances  of  places  through  which  the 
author  passed,  is  wonderfully  scanty.  It  is  indeed  incredible, 
that  any  [Wson  should  have  lived  so  long  in  Peru,  and  giveii 
so  meagre  an  account  of  his  travels.  But  though  his  book  af- 
fords little  amusement  or  instruction,  it  has  every  appearance  of 
being  an  authentic  report  of  what  its  author  saw  and  l)elieved 
to  be  true.  It  is  nevertheless  very  carelessly  put  together ;  and 
the  statements  given  in  one  part  of  it  are  soiiictiincs  at  variance 
with  the  statements  of  another  part.  The  mineralogy  of  the 
book  has  been  altered  and  abridacd  bv  the  translator ;    so  that 
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it  would  he  unfair  to  give  any  opinion  of  it  in  its  present  muti- 
lated form.  The  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  Are  not  very  nu- 
merous, and  are  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  character 
of  tlie  Indians,  which  is  very  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  other  travellers.  He  has  titill  more  rarely  indulged  him- 
self in  reflections  of  a  political  nature;  and  the  few  with  which 
he  has  favoured  us  are  such  as  readily  to  console  us  for  the  want 
of  more. 

We  shall  follow  our  author  in  his  journey  across  the  wilds  and 
mountains  of  South  America,  extracting  such  pai-ticulars  as  ap- 
pear to  us  of  the  greatest  moment,  and.occasionally  interspersyig 
cur  own  observations. 

Of  Buenos  Ayres,  M.  Helms  gives  no  account  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  it  contains  from  24',000  to  50,000  inhabitants ;  a  state- 
ment which  we  believe  to  be  under  tlie  truth.  The  Viagero  Uni- 
rej-sal,  a  work  published  at  Madrid  in  1S02,  and  very  exact  in 
many  of  its  details  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  states  the 
population  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  near  40,000  souls ;  and  that  of 
the  country,  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  at  somewhat  less  than  as 
riany  more.  This  statement,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is 
correct,  agrees  with  that  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  estimates 
the  whole  population  of  his  concjiiest  at  70,000  souls. 

On  the  29lh  of  October  1789,  M.  Helms  and  his  companions 
set  out  from  Buenos  Ayres  for  Lima,  in  carriages,  by  the  ordina- 
ry post :  and  at  the  distance  of  seventy  three  geographical  miles 
from  that  capital,  they  entered  on  the  Pampas,  or  uncultivated 
plains,  which  extend  about  300  miles  from  east  to  west  to  the 
mountains  of  Chili,  and  1500  miles  from  north  to  south  into  Pa- 
tagonia. These  plains  are  in  some  places  parched  and  barren ; 
in  others,  they  are  fertile,  and  covered  with  very  high  grass ;  but 
for  the  most  part  they  are  uninhabited,  and  destitute  of  t  "ees. 
They  are  the  abode  of  innumerable  herds  of  wild  oxen,  horses, 
ostriches,  and  other  animals,  which,  under  the  shade  of  the  grass, 
find  protection  irom  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  They  are 
frequented  by  the  Spanish  hunters,  for  the  sake  of  the  animals 
which  inhabit  them ;  and  they  are  infested  by  tribes  of  savage  In- 
dians, who  sometimes  attack  the  Spanish  caravans  bound  to  Peru 
and  Chili,  and  often  plunder  and  assassinate  solitary  trfttellers,  who 
attempt  the  dangers  of  the  way  alone.  This  neighbourhood,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  ^.-^ry  tempting  to  our  merchants,  and 
holds  out  none  of  those  prospects  of  immediate  advantage  which 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Os- 
trich feathers,  hides  and  tallow,  it  is  true,  are  valuable  articles  of 
exportation  ;  but  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas  will,  it  is 
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feared,  afford  but  a  small  opening  for  mercantile  speculation. 
They  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Helms. 

*  The  wild  Indians  have  no  intercourse  with  the  civilized  Indians 
or  the  Spaniards,  and  are  in  the  highest  degree  dirty,  savage,  mis- 
trustful, and  treacherous  :  they  are  strong  and  enterprizing,  but  ea- 
sily dismayed  on  the  approach  of  danger.  They  have  no  weapons, 
but  a  sling  or  rope,  six  ells  in  length,  with  an  angular  stone,  or  a 
piece  of  lead,  fastened  to  the  end  of  it,  with  which  they  endeavour 
to  give  their  enemy  a  blow  froin  behind ;  and  they  are  in  general  so 
expert  in  its  use,  and  have  such  command  of  their  horses,  tliat  they 
seldom  miss  the  object  aimed  at. ' 

After  a  journey  of  468  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  greater 
part  of  it  over  the  Fampas^  Helms  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  Cordova,  the  first  town  upon  their  road  to  Lima.  Coniova 
contains  about  1500  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  and  4000  negroes. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  and  populous  country  ; 
but  at  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  Cordova,  on  the  road  to 
Tucuman,  a  barren,  saline  plain  begins,  which  continues  for 
more  than  200  miles. 

The  next  town  after  Cordova  was  Tucuman.  This  is  a  small 
town  450  miles  from  Cordova;  and  consequently  moi-e  than  900 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  begin  to  a- 
bound  about  Tucuman  ;  but  there  is  still  a  distance  of  7  00  miles 
to  the  rich  and  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi.  The  chief  wealth  of 
Cordova  and  Tucuman  consists  in  their  mules  and  cattle;  and 
their  chief  commerce  arises  from  their  situation  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Peru. 

The  country,  to  the  north  of  Buenos  Ayres,  presents  as  gloomy 
a  prospect  to  our  commercial  adventurers,  as  the  Pampas  and 
plains  of  Tucuman,  over  which  Mr  Helms  and  his  associates 
travelled.  Santa  Fe,  on  the  Parana  the  nearest  town  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  that  direction,  is  at  the  distance  of  300  miles ;  and 
Corrien  :es,  on  the  same  river,  is  at  least  as  much  farther  off. 
Both  of  them  are  inconsiderable  places,  without  commerce,  or 
any  objects  of  exchange,  except  mules  and  oxen.  Buenos  Ayres 
owes,  in  fact,  its  present  wealth  and  population,  not  so  much  to 
the  territory  which  surrounds  it,  as  to  its  accidental  and  artifi- 
cial station  of  being  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  in  the 
most  extensive  viceroyalty  of  Spanish  America,  and  to  its  having 
become,  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  the  emporium  be- 
tween Spain  and  Potosi.  Deprive  it  of  its  artificial  preeminence, 
and  it  nuist  be  reduced  to  its  natural  resources,  which  are  con- 
fined to  a  fertile,  but  uncultivated  soil ;  and  to  immen.sc  plains, 
destitute  of  trees,  but  abounding  in  live  stock  and  game.     ^ 

We  shall  here  insert  M.  Hehns's  character  of  the  Indians. 
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Our  readers  will  observe  how  materially  it  differs  from  the  ac- 
count usually  given  of  that  race  of  people,  especially  in  what  re- 
lates to  their  intellectual  capacity,  and  to  their  industry,  and 
endurance  of  fatigue. 

'  The  colour  of  the  Indians  resembles  dark  bronze;  they  have  an 
agreeable  physiognomy,  and  muscular  limbs  ;  they  are  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  endowed  with  an  excellent  understanding,  but  rather 
of  a  melancholy  than  lively  disposition.  They  are  the  most  labori- 
ous and  industrious  class  of  the  community,  and  are  therefore  the 
persons  employed  through  the  greatest  part  of  South  America  in 
domestic  service,  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the 
mines.  To  the  labour  of  the  Indians,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the 
s^old  and  silver  brought  from  Spanish  America.  They  are  more 
robust  than  the  Europeans,  or  even  the  Negroes,  neither  of  whom 
can  endure  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  mining  countries, 
nor  support  the  fatigues  of  working  the  mines. ' 

At  Salta,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman,  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  with  a  population  of  9000  inhabitants,  the 
more  elevated  niountnins  of  the  Cordilleras  begin.  Here  Mr 
Helms  and  his  companions  were  forced  to  quit  their  carriages, 
and  betake  lliemselves  to  mules  for  the  rest  of  their  journey. 
They  were  now  about  1 200  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  had 
still  iSOO  miles  to  travel  before  they  could  get  to  Lima. 

The  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi  arc  1617  geographical,  and 
1873  English  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres.  The  greatest  part -of 
this  journey  is  through  a  barren  uncultivated  country,  and  the 
last  400  miles  of  it  are  over  mountains  very  difficult  to  pass, 
there  being  often  no  other  road  but  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  It 
must  therefore  be  a  very  hazardous  enterprize  for  an  enemy  to 
penetrate  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  l^otosi,  and  quite  impossible,  if 
any  resistance  be  opposed  to  it.  The  true  road  to  Potosi  is  not 
through  Buenos  Ayres,  but  by  Peru  ;  not  through  the  country 
to  which  it  has  been  artificially  annexed,  but  through  that  on 
which  it  depends  for  its  subsistence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the  country  about  Potosi. 
Tlie  valleys  are  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  and  nothing  grows  on 
the  shelves  iand  declivities  of  the  mountains  but  moss.  The  sum* 
mits  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  But  io 
this  desolate  coujitry,  nature  has  placed  some  of  the  richest  mines 
of  silver  known  in  the  world.  The  annual  produce  of  these  mines, 
at  present,  does  not  exceed  550,000  or  GOO, 000  marks  of  silver  j 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Helms,  *  if  they  were  wrought  with 
but  moderate  skill  and  diligence,  they  would  yield,  every  year, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty,  millions  of  dollars. '  The  ignorance  of 
the  Spaniards  at  Potosi,  in  the  art  of  mining,  he  describes  as  ex- 
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cessive;  and  represents  their  mode  of  conductinp^  the  'opera- 
tions of  stamping,  sifting,  washing,  quickening  and  roasting  the 
ore,  as  most  slovenly,  wasteful,  and  unscientific. '  Their  pro- 
cess of  amalgamation  is  so  defective,  '  that  they  are  scarce  able 
to  extract  two  thirds  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore ;  and,  for 
every  mark  of  pure  silver  which  they  obtain,  they  lose  one,  and 
frequently  two  marks  of  quicksilver. 

We  apprehend  there  is  a  gross  error  in  page  50,  where  it  is 
said,  '  that  tlie  revenue  to  the  king,  from  the  mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  La  Plata,  amounts  annually  to  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
piastres : '  For  the  whole  produce  of  these  mines,  as  given  in 
page  4?8  and  page  141,  docs  not  exceed  that  sum  ;  and  we  doubt 
much  whether  there  be  a  single  mine  in  Potosi  worked  on  account 
of  the  King.  The  royal  duties  from  the  mines  of  Potosi,  are 
from  300,000  to  4'00,000  dollars  a  year,  and  the  profits  from  the 
royal  bank  dc  rcscate,  *  do  not  exceed  40,000  dollars  a  year. 
The  mint  of  Potosi,  it  is  true,  brings  in  about  300,000  dollars  a 
year  to  the  crown ;  but,  from  this  sum,  must  be  deducted  the 
expense  of  the  establishment,  as  from  the  gross  amount  of  the 
royal  duties  must  be  taken  the  expense  of  collecting  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  clear  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  La  Plata,  aris- 
ing from  its  mines,  and  applicable  to  the  other  expenses  of  its 
government,  cannot  exceed  an  eighth  part  of  the  sum  mention- 
ed by  Helms ;  and  of  this,  not  a  penny  reaches  Madrid.  The 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  includes  Potosi,  consumes  the  whole,  if  not  more 
than  the  whole,  of  its  revenue. 

We  suspect,  also,  that  Mr  Helms  has  greatly  exaggerated  the 
population  of  Potosi,  which  he  estimates  at  100,000  souls.  If 
this  were  true,  Potosi  would  be  the  most  populous  city  in  the 
Spanish  part  of  South  America,  and  would  contain  nearly  twice 
as  many  inhabitants  as'  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru.  Alcedo  reck- 
ons its  population  at  25,000  souls. 

Many  of  the  cities  between  Potosi  and  Cuzco,  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  destruction  which  thev  suffei'ed  during;  the  in- 
surrection  of  the  Indians  in  1779.  We  regret,  with  the  transla- 
tor, that  Mr  Helms  has  not  given  us  a  circumstantial  account  of 
this  insurrection.  We  have  understood  that  it  failed  in  its  ob- 
ject, which  was  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  only  in  consequence 
of  the  excesses  and  pernicious  views  of  those  who  t(^ok  part  in  it- 
All  classes  were  at  first  disposed  in  its  favour;    but  when  it  was 

*  The  bank  de  rcscate,  is  an  establishment  for  making  loans,  on 
certain  terms,  to  poor  miners,  begun,  originally,  by  the  subscriptiou. 
of  private  adventurers,  hat  now  belonging  to  the  cro-vn. 
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converted  from  an  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  government, 
into  a  general  war  against  property,  the  Creoles  of  rank  and 
fortune  joined  themselves  to  the  government,  and  enabled  it  to 
put  down  the  insurgents. 

The  royal  mine  of  quicksilver  at  Guencavelica,  yields  at  pre- 
sent only  1500  quintals  of  quicksilver  annually.  Each  quintal 
costs  the  king  166  dollars,  and  he  sells  it  for  73  to  the  undertak- 
ers of  the  mines.  He  loses  by  this  traffic,  according  to  Mr 
Helms,  200,000  dollars  annually.  This  estimate,  our  readers  will 
perceive,  does  not  agree  with  the  preceding  data;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  rectify  the  error.  The  great  vein  of  cinnabar  at  Guen- 
cavelica, was  eighty  Spanish  ells  in  extent,  and  had  been  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  600  fathoms,  before  the  irregular  and  unskilful  man- 
ner of  working  it  made  the  pit  fall  in.  It  is  singular,  that  of  the 
three  greatest  mines  of  quicksilver  in  the  world,  viz.  Guencave- 
lica in  Peru,  Almaden  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  Idria  in 
Carniola,  two  should  be  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
One  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  emancipation  of 
Spanish  America,  is  to  find  a  supply  of  quicksilver  for  its  mines. 
Mexico  is,  in  this  respect,  less  fortunate  than  Peru.  The  mine 
of  Guencavelica,  if  properly  worked,  would  render  Peru  and 
Potosi  independent  of  all  other  countries  for  their  quicksilver. 
But  there  are  no  mines  of  quicksilver  in  Mexico ;  none  at  least 
of  which  have  been  worked  to  advantage.  No  resource  would  re- 
main to  Mexico,  if  separated  from  the  mother  country,  but 
to  import  quicksilver  from  China,  where,  fortunately,  it  can  be 
obtained  of  a  better  quality,  and  a  cheaper  rate,  than  at  Trieste. 

Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  has  declined,  in  population,  from 
70,000  souls  to  about  50,000  souls.  Mr  Helms  ascribes  this  to 
the  decay  of  trade  in  Peru  ;  and  the  decay  of  trade  to  the  free 
commerce,  which  has  glutted  the  South  American  markets  with 
European  goods.  But  the  decline  of  trade  which  he  laments  is 
quite  imaginary,  and  contradicted  by  the  customhouse  books  of 
Callao ;  and  the  cause  which  he  assigns  for  it  is  more  likely  to 
ruin  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  than  those  of  Lima.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  where  Mr  Helms  has  been  the  dupe  of  idle  cla- 
mours, and  has  repeated  the  most  absurd  tales  and  senseless  fabri- 
cations. His  own  veracity  becomes  a  little  suspected,  when  he 
tells  us,  in  page  SO,  that  a  Spanish  governor  charged  25  dollars  to 
the  King  for  100  bricks,  which  cost  only  half  a  dollar  when 
made  by  Mr  Helms,  We  believe  that  great  frauds  are  practis- 
ed against  the  King  of  Spain  by  his  servants  in  America  j  but  we 
confess  that  such  an  enormous  fraud  as  this  staggers  completely 
our  faith,  and  begins  to  lessen  our  confidence  in  Mr  Helms. 
Matters  are  not  improved,  when,  in  page  103,  we  arc  told,  that 
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in  the  mines  of  Giiantajaya  near  Arequipa,  *  a  common  clrlnlc- 
IwT  ^fiass  full  of  water  is  sometimes  sold  at  tlie  rate  of  a  piastre  ! ! ' 

•  From  authentic  registers  transmitted  to  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  it  appears  that,  from  tlic  first  of  January  to  the 
31st  of  December  1790,  they  coined,  in  the  royal  mints, 

In  Gold  In  Silver  Total 

Dollars.  Dollars.  Dollars. 

At  Mexico     '-      6'28,CVi4.         17,4-35,644         18,063,688 
At  Lima     -     -      821,168  4,841,071  5,162,239 

At  Potosi    -     -     299,846  3,983,176  4,283,022 

At  Santiago     -      721,754  146,132  867,886 


Total  2,470,812  25,906,023  28,376,835 
*  If  to  these  sums  we  add  the  gold  and  silver  fabricated  into  vari- 
ous utensils  for  churches,  convents  and  private  persons,  and  the  sums 
clandestinely  exported  by  the  merchants  without  being  coined,  *  *  we 
shall  raise  the  whole  produce  of  the  mines  to  '  50  or  more  millions  of 
piastres,  which  are  annually  brought  to  Europe  from  the  Spanish 
colonies  of  America. '  f 

On  these  estimates  and  conclusions,  various  observations  mi^ht 
be  offered.  In  the  first  place,  the  coinage  of  Lima,  in  pa^e  141, 
does  not  agree  wuth  tlie  account  given  of  the  same  coinage  in  page 
102  ;  of  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  calculation,  recol-' 
lecting  that  there  are  8-^dollars  in  the  mark  of  silver.  In  thesecond 
place,  Mr  Helms  has  omitted  all  mention  of  the  mints  of  Popay- 
an  and  Santa  Fe,  where  more  tlian  two  millions  of  dollars  are 
coined  annually.  But  his  allowance  for  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  not  carried  to  the  mints,  is  so  extravagantly  great,  that  his 
estimate  on  the  whole  exceeds,  rather  than  falls  short  of  the  truth. 
We  doubt  much  whether  the  mines  of  Spanish  America  produce 
more  than  eight  millicms  Sterling  annually  of  the  precious  metals. 
We  know,  that  the  gold  and  silver  imported  into  8})ain,  in  the 
years  1795  and  1796,  taken  together,  did  not  much  exceed  nine 
millions  Sterling,  according  to  the  report  of  the  customhouse 
books.  It  is  true*  that  in  1802,  the  importation  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver into  Cadiz  alone,  amounted  to  41,217,531  dollai-s  ;  but  this 
was  after  a  long  period  of  war,  during  which  the  trade  of  Spain 
with  her  American  colonies  had  been  much  interrupted.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  lt<03,  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  into  Cadiz 
was  reduced  to  29,205,987  dollars,  or  about  six  millions  Sterling. 
It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  appendix  which  the  trans- 
lator has  annexed  to  Mr  Ilelms's  book,  and  of  wliich,  he  tells  us 
*  he  may,  without  vanity,  assert,  that  it  contains  the  fullest  and 

*  Pa-^e  IH,  +  Pagp76. 
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most  correct  account  of  Spanish  America  wliich  exists  in  any 
European  languafre.  How  far  the  translator's  work  justifies  this 
eulogy  of  his  performance,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from 
the  following  specimens. 

1.  In  pages  150,  151,  152,  153,  he  has  mistaken  reals  de  vel- 
loh  for  reals  de  platcty  in  reducing  to  English  money  the  sums  gi- 
ven by  M.  Bourgoing,  in  his  tables  of  tlie  exports  and  imports  of 
Spanish  America,     The  real  dc  plata  is  equal  to  2\  reals  de  vellon, 

2.  In  page  171,  he  tells  us,  that  '  in  commerce  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  name  of  piasi7-e  to  the  common  Spanish  dollar,  and  that 
it  passes,  in  Spain,  for  three  shillings  and  seven  pence.'  We 
can  assure  him  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  piastre  in  the  Span- 
ish language  ;  and  as  the  dollar  is  worth  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence out  of  Spain,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  it 
passes  for  more  than  three  shillings  and  seven  pence  in  Spain. 

3.  In  page  213,  he  gravely  informs  us,  that  there  are  two 
roads  from  Monte  Video  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  one  by  water,  and 
the  other  by  latid ! 

4.  In  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the  Jesuits  from  the  attacks  of  the 
*  self-called  French  philosophers, '  he  argues,  that  the  motive 
which  led  that  disinterested  fraternity  to  found  an  empire  in 
Paraguay,  was  the  desire  to  rescue  the  savages  from  *  the  avidity 
of  a  few  unprincipled  merchants,  who  went  among  them  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder ; '  and  he  adds,  that  *  the  outrages  com- 
mitted towards  the  Indians  by  those  adventurers,  have  been  re- 
cently proved  by  Mackenzie  and  other  well  informed  travellers.  * 
We  humbly  submit  to  the  translator,  that  the  scene  of  Macken- 
zie's travels  was,  not  Paraguay,  but  the  country  about  Hudson's 
Bay ;  and  that  Mackenzie  did  not  commence  his  travels  till  the 
Jesuits  had  been  suppressed  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  not 
for  a  hundred  years  at  least  after  the  foundation  of  their  empire 
in  South  America.  The  countrymen  of  Mr  Mackenzie  have 
long  claimed  the  privilege  of  seeing  further  into  futurity  than  o- 
ther  people ;  but  we  believe  this  to  be  the  first  instance  where 
they  have  been  produced  as  evidence  of  transactions  that  took 
place  before  they  were  born. 
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Art.  XT  I.  A  Comparaltve  Vfcrv  of  the  Neio  Plan  of  Education 
promulgated  by  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster^  in  his  Travis  concerning 
the  Instruction  of  the  Children  of  the  Labouring  Part  of  the  Cxm- 
muniti/ ;  ami  of  the  System  of  Christian  Education  founded  by  our 
pious  Forefathers  for  the  initiation  of  the  Ymuig  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  Principles  of  the  Reformed  lieligioiu 
By  Mrs  Trimmer.     8vo.     pp.  152.     1805. 

npHiS'  is  a  book  written  by  a  lady  who  has  gained  considerable 
-■-  reputation  at  the  corner  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard  ;  who 
flames  in  the  van  of  Mr  Newberry's  shop  ;  and  is,  upon  the* 
whole,  dearer  to  mothers  and  aunts  than  any  other  author  who 
pours  the  milk  of  science  into  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings. 
Tired  at  last  of  scribbling  for  children,  and  getting  ripe  in  am- 
bition, she  has  now  written  a  book  for  grown  up  people,  and  se- 
lected for  her  antagonist  as  stiff  a  controversialist  as  the  whole 
field  of  dispute  could  well  have  supplied.  Her  opponent  is  Mr 
Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  who  has  lately  ,given  to  the  world  new  and 
striking  lights  upon  the  subject  of  Educat-on,  and  come  forward 
to  the  notice  of  his  country  by  spreading  order,  knowledge,  and 
innocence  among  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

Mr  Lancaster,  she  says,  wants  metlwd  in  his  book ;  and  there- 
foi*e  her  answer  to  him  is  without  any  arrangement.  The  same 
excuse  must  sciffice  for  the  desultory  observations  we  shall  make 
upon  this  lady's  publication. 

The  first  sensation  of  disgust  we  experienced  at  Mrs  Trim- 
mer's book,  was  from  the  patronizing  and  protecting  air  with 
which  she  speaks  of  some  small  part  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan.  Slic 
seems  to  suppose,  because  she  has  dedicated  her  mind  to  the  sub- 
ject, that  her  opinion  must  necessarily  be  valuable  upon  it;  for- 
getting it  to  be  barely  possible,  that  her  application  may  have 
made  her  more  wrong,  instead  of  niore  right.  If  she  can  make 
out  her  case,  that  Mr  Lancaster  is  doing  mischief  in  so  important 
a  point  as  that  of  national  education,  she  has  a  right,  in  com- 
mon with  every  one  else,  to  lay  her  complaint  before  tiie  public; 
but  a  right  to  publish  praises  must  be  earned  by  something  more 
difficult  than  the  writing  sixpenny  books  for  children.  They 
may  be  very  good;  though  v/e  never  remember  to  have  seen  any 
one  of  them  ;  but  if  they  be  no  more  remarkable  for  judgment 
and  discretion,  than  parts  of  the  work  before  us,  there  are  many 
thriving  children  quite  cnpable  of  repaying  the  obligations  they 
owe  to  their  amiable  instructress,  and  of  teaching,  with  grateful 
retaliation,  '  the  old  idea  how  to  shoot. ' 

In  remarking  upon  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  exactly  follovy 
the  plan  of  the  authoress,  and  prefix,  as  she  does,  tiie  titles  &{ 
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those  subjects  on  which  her  observations  are  made ;  doing  her 
the  justice  to  presume,  that  her  quotations  are  fairly  taken  from 
Mr  Lancaster's  book. 

Mr  Lancaster's  Preface. — Mrs  Trimmer  here  contends,  in  op- 
position to  Mr  Lancaster,  that  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  a  na- 
tional concern  in  this  country;  and  the  only  argument  she  pro- 
duces in  support  of  this  extravagant  assertion,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
act  of  unifoi-mily.  If  there  are  millions  of  Englishmen  who  can- 
not spell  their  own  names,  or  read  a  sign-post  which  bids  them 
turn  to  the  right  or  left,  is  it  any  answer  to  tliis  deplorable  igno- 
rance to  say,  there  is  an  act  of  Parliament  for  public  instruction  ? 
— to  show  the  very  line  and  chapter  where  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  ordained  the  universality  of 
reading  and  writing,  when,  centuries  afterwards,  the  ploughman 
is  no  more  capable  of  the  one  or  the  other  than  the  beast  which 
he  drives  ?  In  point  of  fact,  'there  is  no  Protestant  country  in  the 
Avorld  where  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  so  grossly  and  in- 
famously neglected  as  in  England.  Mr  Lancaster  has  the  very 
high  merit  of  calling  the  public  attention  to  this  evil,  and  of  call- 
ing it  in  the  best  way,  by  new  and  active  remedies  ;  and  this  un- 
candid  and  feeble  lady,  instead  of  using  the  influence  she  has  ob- 
tained over  the  anility  of  these  realms,  to  join  that  useful  remon- 
strance which  Mr  Lancaster  has  begun,  pretends  lo  deny  that  the 
evil  exists  ;  and  when  you  ask  where  are  the  schools,  rods,  peda- 
gogues, primmers,  histories  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  and  all  the 
usual  apparatus  for  education,  the  only  thing  she  can  produce  is 
the  act  of  uniformuy  and  common  prayer. 

2.  The  Principles  on  irhich  Mr  Lancaster' sinstitjition  is  coyiducted. 
— "  Happily  for  mankind, "  says  Mr  Lancaster,  "  it  is  possible  to 
combine  precept  and  practice  together  in  the  education  of  youth:  that 
public  spirit,  or  general  opinion,  which  gives  such  strength  to  vice, 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  ;  and  in  thus  di- 
recting it,  the  whole  secret,  the  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  national 
education  consists.  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  be  required  to  train  a 
youth  to  strict  veracity.  He  has  learnt  to  read  at  school :  he  there 
reads  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  will  respecting  liars :  he  is  there  in-, 
formed  of  the  pernicious  effects  that  practice  produces  on  society  at 
large  ;  and  he  is  enjoined,  for  the  fear  of  God,  for  the  approbation 
of  his  friends,  and  for  the  good  of  his  schoolfellows,  never  to  tell  an 
untruth.  This  is  a  most  excellent  precept ;  but  let  it  be  taught,  and 
yet,  if  the  contrary  practice  be  treated  with  indifference  by  parents, 
teachers,  or  associates,  it  will  either  weaken  or  destroy  all  the  good 
that  can  be  derived  from  it :  But  if  the  parents  or  teachers  tenderly  . 
nip  the  rising  shoots  of  vice;  if  the  associates  of  youth  pour  contempt 
on  the  liar  ;  he  will  soon  hide  his  head  with  shame,  and  most  likclr 
ieavs  ©ff  the  practice.  "     p.  Si,  25, 
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The  objection  which  Mrs  Trimmer  makes  to  this  passai.i:e, 
is,  that  it  is  exalting  the  fear  of  man  above  thi  fear  (f  God.  Tliis 
observation  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  imfouuded.  Undoubt- 
edly the  fear  of  (lod  oiioht  to  be  the  paramount  principle  from 
the  very  beginning  of  life,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  it  so ;  but 
it  is  a  feeling  vviiich  can  only  be  built  up  by  degrees.  The  awe 
and  respect  which  a  ciiild  entertains  for  its  parent  and  instructor, 
is  the  first  scaffolding  upon  which  the  sacred  edifice  of  religion  is 
reared.  A  child  begins  to  pray,  to  act,  and  to  abstain,  not  to 
please  God,  but  to  please  the  parent,  who  tells  him  that  such  is 
the  will  of  God.  The  religious  principle  gains  ground  from 
the  power  of  association  and  the  improvement  of  reason ;  but 
without  the  fear  of  man, — the  desire  of  pleasing,  and  the  dread 
of  offending  those  with  whom  he  hvcSj — it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  cherish  it  at  all  in  the  mind  of 
children.  If  you  tell  (says  Mr  Lancaster)  a,  child  not  to  swear, 
because  it  is  forbiden  by  God,  and  he  finds  every  body  whom 
he  lives  with  addicted  to  that  vice,  the  mere  precept  v/ill  soon  be 
obliterated  ;  which  would  acquire  its  just  influence  if  aided  by 
the  effect  of  example.  Mr  Lancaster  docs  not  say  that  the  fear 
of  man  ever  ought  to  be  a  stronger  motive  than  the  fear  of  God, 
or  that,  in  a  thoroughly  formed  character,  it  ever  is :  he  mere- 
ly says,  that  the  fear  of  man  may  be  made  the  most  powerful 
mean  to  raise  up  the  fear  of  God;  and  nothing,  in  our  opinion, 
can  be  more  plain,  more  sensible,  or  better  expressed,  than  his 
opinions  upon  these  subjects.  In  corroboration  of  this  senti- 
ment, Mr  Lancaster  tells  the  following  story. 

"  A  benevolent  friend  of  mine,  "  says  he  "  who  resides  at  a  village 
near  London,  where  he  has  a  school  of  the  class  called  Sunday  Schools, 
recommended  several  lads  to  me  for  education.  He  is  a  pious  man, 
and  these  children  had  the  advantage  of  good  precepts  under  his  in- 
struction, in  ail  eminent  degree,  but  had  reduced  them  to  very  little 
practice.  As  they  came  to  my  school  from  some  distance,  they 
v/ere  permitted  to  bring  their  dinners  ;  and,  in  the  interval  between 
morning  and  afternoon  school  hours,  spent  their  time  with  a  number 
of  lads  under  sin.ilar  circumstances  in  a  play-ground  adjoining  the 
school-room.  In  this  playground  the  boys  usually  enjoy  an  hour's 
recreation  ;  tops>  balls,  races,  or  what  best  suits  their  inclination  or 
the  season  cf  the  year  ;  but  with  this  charge,  "  Let  all  be  kept  in 
innocence.  "  These  lads  thought  themselves  very  happy  at  play 
with  their  new  associates  ;  buc  on  a  sudden  they  were  seized  and  o- 
vercome  by  numbers,  were  brought  into  school  just  as  people  in  the 
Street  would  seize  a  pickpocket,  and  bring  him  to  the  police  office. 
Happening  at  that  time  to  be  within,  I  inquired,  "  Well,  boys,  whar 
is  all  this  bustle  about?" — "  Why,  Sir,"  w.is  the  general  reply,' 
*'  these  lads  have  been  swearing.  "  This  was  announced'  with  us 
much  emphasis  and  solemnity  as  a  judge  would  use  in  passing  sea- 
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tence  upon  a  criminal.  The  culprits  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  in 
much  terror.  After  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  proof  of  the 
facts,  they  received  admonition  as  to  the  offence ;  and,  on  promise 
of  better  behaviour,  were  dismissed.  No  more  was  ever  heard  of 
their  swearing;  yet  it  was  observable,  that  they  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  tJie  iheorij  of  Christianitii,  and  cculd  give  a  more  ration- 
al answer  to  questions  from  the  sa-iptiire,  than  several  of  the  boys  who 
had  thus  treated  them,  on  comparison,  as  con.stahles  xvoidd  do  aihief. 
"  I  call  this, "  adds  Mr  Lancaster,  *'  practical  religious  i}istructivn, 
and  could,  if  needful,  give  many  such  anecdotes.  "     p,  26.  27. 

All  that  Mrs  Trimmer  lias  to  observe  against  this  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  Mr  Lancaster's  doctrine,  is,  that  the  monitors 
behaved  to  the  swearers  in  a  very  rude  and  unchristianlike  man- 
ner.    She  begins  with  being  cruel,  and  ends  with  being  silly. 
Her  first  observation  is  calculated  to  raise  tiie  jwsse  comitatns  a^ 
gainst  Mr  Lancaster,   to  get  him  stoned  for  impiety;  and  then, 
when  he  produces  tlie  most  forcible  example  of  the  effect  of  o- 
pinion  to  encourage  religious  p?ecept,  she  says,  such  a  method 
of  preventing  swearing  is  too  rude  for  the  gospel.    True,  modest, 
wnobtrusive  religion— charitable,   forgiving,  "indulgent  Christi- 
anity, is  the  greatest  ornament  and  the  greatest  blessing  that 
Ciin  dwell  in  the  mind  of  man.     But  if  there  is  one  character 
more  base,  more  infamous,  and  more  shocking  than   another, 
it  is  him  who,  for  the  sake  of  some  paltry  distinction   in  the 
world,  is  ever  ready  to  accuse  consp^icuous  persons  of  irrcligion 
— to  turn  common  informer  for  the  church — and  to  convert  the 
most  beautifid  feelings  of  the  huincm  heart  to  the  destruction  of 
the  good  and  great,  by  fixing  upon  talents,  the  indelible  stigma 
of  irreligion.     It  matters  not  how  trifling  and  how  insignificant 
the  accuser ;  cry  out  that  the  church   is  in   dat/gery  and  your 
object  is  acct>mplished  ;  lurk  in  the  birdcage  walk  of  hypocri- 
sy, to  accuse  your  enemy  of  the  unnatural  crime  of  Atheism, 
and  his  ruin  is  quite  certnin  ;  acquitted  or  condemned,  is  the 
same  thing ;  it  is  only  sufHcient  that  he  be  accused,  m  order 
that  his  destruction  be  accomplished.     If  we  could  satisfy  our- 
selves that  such  were  the  real  views  of  Mrs  Ti^immer,  and  that 
she  wore  capable  of  such  baseness,  v/e  would  have  drawn  blood 
from  her  at  every  line,  and  left  her  in   a   state  of  niartrydom 
more  jiiteous  tluin  that  of  St  L'ba.     Let  her  attribute  the  miik 
and'miklness  she  meets  with  in  (his  review  of  her  book,  to  the 
conviction  we  entertain,  that  she  knew  no  better — that  she  really 
did  understand  Mi' Lancaster  as  she  pretends  to  understand  him— 
and  that  if  she  had  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  she 
was  doing,  she  would  have  tossed  the  manuscript  spelling  book  in 
which  she  v/as  engaged,  into  the  fire,  rather  than  have  done  it. 
As  a  proof  that  we  are  earnest  in  speaking  of  INIrs  Trinnner's 
simplicity,  we  must  state  the  objection  she  makes  to  one  of  Islv 
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Lancaster's  punishments.  *  When  I  meet, '  says  Mr  Lancas- 
ter, *  with  a  slovenly  boy,  I  put  a  label  upon  liis  breast,  I  walk 
him  round  the  school  with  a  tin  or  a  paper  crown  upon  his 
head.'  *  Surely,'  says  Mrs  Trimmer  (in  reply  to  tliis),  '  surely 
it  should  be  n  -  lembered,  that  (he  Suvioiv  of  the  ivorld  was 
\ro\i:ned  xmth  thorns,  in  derision,  and  that  this  is  a  reason  "whi/ 
eroisning  is  an  improper  punishment  for  qrslovenlij  hoy  '  J  !  ! 

licxsards  and  Jfumshments. — Mrs  Trima;er  objects  to  the  fear 
of  ridicule  being  made  an  instrument  of  education,  because  it 
may  be  hereafter  employed  to  shame  a  boy  out  of  his  religion. 
She  might,  for  the  same  reason,  object  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  because  a  boy  may  hereafter  be  reasoned  out 
of  his  I'cligion  :  she  surely  does  not  mean  to  say  that  she  would 
make  boys  ip.sensible  to  ridicule,  the  fear  of  which  is  one  curb 
upon  the  follies  and  eccentricities  of  human  nature.  Such  an 
object  it  would  be  impossible  to  eiFect,  even  if  it  v/ere  useful : 
Put  an  hundred  boys  together,  and  the  fear  of  being  laughed 
at,  will  always  be  a  strong  influencing  motive  with  every  indivi- 
dual among  them.  If  a  master  can  turn  this  principle  to  his 
own  use,  and  get  boys  to  laugli  at  vice,  instead  of  the  old  j)lau 
of  laughing  at  virtue,  is  he  not  doing  a  very  new,  a  very  diffi- 
cult, and  a -very  laudable  thing  ? 

When  Mr  Lancaster  finds  a  little  boy  with  a  very  dirty  face,  he 
■sends  for  a  little  ghl,  and  makes  her  wash  off"  the  dirt  before  the 
whole  school ;  a;id  she  is  directed  to  accompany  her  ablutions  with 
a  gentle  box  of  the  ear.  To  us,  this  punishment  appears  well 
adapted  to  the  offence ;  and  in  this,  and  in  most  other  instances 
of  Mr  Lancaster's  interference  in  scholastic  discipline,  v.e  are 
struck  with  his  good  sense,  and  delighted  that  arrangements  appa- 
rently so  trivial,  really  so  important,  should  have  fallen  under  the 
ettention  of  so  ingenious  and  so  origiHal  a  man.  Mrs  Trimmer 
objects  to  tliis  practice,'  that  it  destroys  female  modesty,  and  in- 
culcates in  that  sex,  an  habit  of  giving  boxes  on  the  ear. 

*  When  a  hoy  gets  into  a  fingiug  tone  in  reading,  '  fays  Mr  Lancaf- 
ter,  '  the  bell  mode  of  cure  that  I  have  hitlierlo  found  i^e&ud,  is  l)y 
the  force  of  ridicule. — Decorate  the  offender  with  matches,  ballads, 
(dving  fpeechcs  if  needful)  ;  and  in  this  ;:;arb  fend  him  round  the  fchool, 
with  fome  boys  before  him  crying  matches,  &c.  exactly  imitatirii!;  the 
difmal  tones  with  which  fuch  things  are  hawked  about  London  Rrects, 
as  will  readily  recur  to  the  reader's  memory.  I  believe  many  boys  be- 
have rudely  to  Jews  more  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  cry 
"  old  clothes,  "  than  becaiife  they  are  Jews.  I  have  always  found  ex- 
cellent eff;?cts  from  treating  boys,  who  fing  or  tone  in  their  readiutf,  in 
the  manner  defcribed.  It  is  fure  to  turn  the  laugh  of  the  whole  fchool 
®poii  the  deJir:quent  ;  it  provokes  rif/bility,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour 
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to  check  it,  in  all  but  the  offender.  I  have  feldom  known  a  boy  thus 
punifhed  once,  for  whom  it  v/as  needful  a  fecond  time.  It  is  alfo  very 
feldom  that  a  boy  defervea  both  a  log  and  a  fiiackle  at  the  fame  time. 
Mod  boys  are  wife  enough,  tvhen Under  one  punifhment,  not  to  tranf- 
grefs  immediately,  left  it  fhould  be  doubled.  '     p.  47—8. 

This  punishment  is  objected  to  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Trimmer, 
because  it  inculcates  a  dislike  to  Jews,  and  an  indifference  about 
dying  speeches  !  Toys,  she  says,  given  as  rewards,  are  worldly 
things ;  children  are  to  be  taught  that  there  are  eternal  rewards  in 
store  for  them.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  give  prints  as  rewards, 
because  prints  may  hereafter  be  the  vehicle  of  indecent  ideas.  It 
is,  above  all  things,  perilous  to  create  an  order  of  merit  in  the 
borough  school,  because  it  gives  the  boys  an  idea  of  the  origin  of 
nobility,  '  especially  in  times  (we  use  Mrs  Trimmer's  ow^n  words) 
^'hichju7-nisk  insta)ices  of  the  extinction  of  a  race  of  anticnt  nobility^ 
in  a  neighbouring  nation,  and  the  elevation  of  some  of  the  lowest  peo- 
ple to  the  highest  stations.  Boys  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
the  nobles  of  the  school^  may,  in  their  future  lives,  form  a  conceit  of 
their  ovon  merits  (imlcss  they  have  very  S07tnd  ■principles),  asjnre  to 
he  nobles  of  the  land,  and  to  take  place  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  * 

We  think  these  extracts  will  sufficiently  satisfy  every  reader  of 
common  sense,  of  the  merits  of  this  publication.  For  our  part, 
Avhen  we  saw  these  ragged  and  interesting  little  nobles,  shining  in 
their  tin  stars,  we  only  thought  it  probable  that  the  spirit  of  emu- 
lation would  make  them  better  sangers,  ushers,  tradesmen,  and 
mechanics.  We  did,  in  tinith,  imagine  we  had  observed,  in  some 
of  their  faces,  a  bold  project  for  procuring  better  breeches  for 
keeping  out  the  blasts  of  heaven,  which  howled  through  those 
garments  in  every  direction,  and  of  aspiring,  hereafter,  to  greater 
strength  of  seam,  and  more  perfect  continuity  of  cloth  :  But  for 
the  safety  of  the  titled  orders,  we  had  no  fear ;  nor  did  we  once 
dream  that  tlie  black  rod  which  whi})t  these  dirty  little  dukes, 
would  one  day  be  borne  before  them  as  the  emblem  of  legislative 
dignity,  and  a  sign  of  noble  blood. 

Order. — The  order  Mr  Lancaster  has  displayed  in  his  school,  is 
quite  astonishing.  Every  boy  seems  to  be  the  cog  of  a  wheel — the 
whole  school  a  perfect  machine.  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  burden 
or  constraint  to  the  boys,  that  Mr  Lancaster  has  made  it  quite  pleas- 
ant and  interesting  to  them,  by  giving  to  it  the  air  of  military  ar- 
rangement j  not  foreseeing,  as  Mrs  Trimmer  foresees,  that  in  times 
of  public  dangers,  this  plan  furnishes  the  disaiTected  with  the  imme- 
diate means  of  raising  an  army;  for  what  have  they  to  do  but  to  send 
for  all  the  children  educated  by  Mr  Lancaster,  from  the  different 
corners  of  the  kingdom  into  which  they  are  dispersed, — to  beg  it  as 
a  particular  favour  of  them  to  fall  into  the  same  order  as  they  ad- 
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opted  in  the  spelling  class  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  the  rest  is 
ail  matter  of  course — 

Jamque  faces^  et  Saxa  volant. 
The  main  object,  however,  for  which  this  book  is  written,  is 
to  prove  that  the  church  establishment  is  in  danger,  from  the  in- 
crease of  Mr  Lancaster's  institutions.  Tvlr  Lancaster  is,  as  we 
liave  before  observed,  a  Quaker.  As  a  Quaker,  he  says,  I  can- 
not teach  your  creeds ;  but  I  pledge  myself  not  to  teach  my  own. 
I  pledge  myself  (and  if  I  deceive  ycu,  desert  me,  and  give  me 
up)  to  confine  myself  to  those  points  of  Christianity  in  which  all 
Christians  agree.  To  which  Mrs  Trimmer  replies,  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  cannot  do  this ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  if  he  did 
do  it,  it  would  not  be  enough.  But  why,  we  would  ask,  cannot 
Mr  Lancaster  effect  his  first  object  ?  The  practical  and  the  feel- 
ing parts  of  religion,  are  much  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, and  provoke  the  questions  of  children,  than  its  speculative 
doctrines.  A  child  is  not  very  likely  to  put  any  questions  at  all 
to  a  catechizing  master,  and  still  less  likely  to  lead  him  into 
subtle  and  profound  disquisition.  It  appears  to  us  not  only 
practicable,  but  very  easy,  to  confine  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  poor,  in  the  first  years  of  life,  to  those  general  feelings 
and  principles  which  are  suitable  to  the  establislied  church,  and 
to  every  sect ;  afterwards,  the  discriminating  tenets  of  each  sub- 
division of  Christians  may  be  fixed  upon  this  general  basis.  To 
say  that  this  is  not  enough,  that  a  child  should  be  made  an  An- 
tisocinian,  or  an  Antipelagian,  in  his  tenderest  years,  may  be 
very  just;  but  what  prevents  you  from  making  him  so?  Mr 
Lancaster,  purposely  and  intentionally,  to  allay  all  jealousy,  leaves 
him  in  a  state  as  well  adapted  for  one  creed  as  another.  B,e- 
gin ;  make  your  pupil  a  firm  advocate  for  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  English  church  ;  dig  round  about  him,  on  every  side,  a 
trench  that  shall  guard '  him  from  every  species  of  heresy.  In 
spite  of  all  this  clamour,  you  do  nothing ;  you  do  not  stir  a  sin- 
gle step  ;  you  educate  alike  the  swmeherd  and  his  hog ; — and 
then,  when  a  man  of  real  genius  and  enterprize  rises  up,  and 
says,  let  me  dedicate  my  life  to  this  neglected  (object ;  I  will  do 
every  thing  but  that  which  must  necessarily  devolve  upon  you 
alone; — you  refuse  to  do  your  little ;  and  compel  him,  by  the  cry 
of  Infidel  and  Atheist,  to  leave  you  to  your  antient  repose,  and 
not  to  drive  you,  by  insidious  comparisons,  to  any  system  of 
active  utility.  We  deny,  again  and  again,  that  Mr  Lancaster's 
instruction  is  any  kind  of  impediment  to  the  propagation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  ;  and  if  Mr  Lancaster  was  to  perish  with 
his  system  to-morrow,  these  boys  would  positively  be  taught  no- 
thing; the  doctrines  which  Mrs  Trimmer  considers  to  be  prohi- 
bited would  not  rush  in,  but  there  would  be  an  absoliite  vacuuii?^ 
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Wc  will,  however,  say  this  in  favour  of  Mrs  Trimmer,  that  if 
exery  one  wlio  has  joined  in  her  clamour,  had  laboured  one  hun- 
dredth part  as  much  as  she  has  done  in  the  cause  of  national  edu- 
cation, the  clamour  would  be  much  more  rational,  and  much 
more  consistent,  than  it  now  is.  By  living  with  a  few  people  as 
active  as  herself,  she  is  pcrliaps  somehow  or  another  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  national  education  going  on  in  this  country.  But 
our  principal  argument  is,  that  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  is  at  least 
better  than  the  nothin<y  which  preceded  it.  The  authoress  her- 
self seems  to  be  a  lady  of  respectable  opinions,  and  very  ordi- 
nary talents;  defending  what  is  right  without  judgment,  and 
believing  what  is  holy  without  charity. 


Art.  XI  it.  The  Miseries  of  Human  lif' ;  or,  ihe  Groans  of  Ti- 
mothy Tesfy^  and  Samuel  Sensitive  ,-  Xiitk  a  fe'iso  Supplementary 
Sighs  frorn  Mrs  Testy.  In  Iwelve  Dialogues.  Miller,  Lon- 
don.    1806. 

'his  terrific  title,  with  the  subjoined  catalogue  of  pitiable  ex- 
clamations, would  lead  a  native  of  any  coCmtry  but  England 
to  expect  a  heart-rending  tale  of  accumulated  woe.  A  French- 
man would  prepare  to  shake  his  head,  and  shrug  up  his  should- 
ers at  the  unobserved  calamities  of  some  love-sick  heroine;  a 
German  would  instantly  feel  his  heart  expand  \Yith  all  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  philanthropy,  and  the  tear  would  stand  ready  to 
start  from  his  eye,  at  the  thought  of  beholding  all  the  hopeless 
errors  and  unalloyed  misery  of  man,  feelingly  depicted  by  the 
uervous  hand  of  sentimental  philosophy.  But  to  a  thorough 
indigenous  independent  Briton,  the  word  '  misery  '  does  by  no 
means  convey  an  idea  of  such  extreme  discomfort.  He  feels  the 
satisfaction  of  grum[)ling  over  his  misfortunes,  to  be,  on  many 
occasions,  so  much  greater  than  the  pain  of  enduring  them, 
that  he  will  beg,  borrow,  steal,  or  even  manufacture  calamities, 
sooner  than  suffer  under  any  unusual  scarcity  of  discontent. 
He  knows,  indeed,  that  miseries  are  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
and  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  pleasant  at  the  moment  as  his 
other  indispensable  enjoyments  roast  beef  and  beer,  would,  if 
taken. away,  leave  just  as  great  a  craving  in  his  appetites  as 
v.ould  be  occasioned  by  the  privation  of  these  national  dainties. 

Tils  Enclishman  alone,  we  think,  occupies  himself  seriously 
in  tliis  manufacture  of  unhappiness  ;  and  seems  to  possess,  almost 
as  exclusively,  the  power  of  afterwards  laughing  at  his  own  mis- 
fortunes ;  which,  however,  during  their  immediate  existence, 
gave  him  as  much  torment  as  ever  the  crushing  an  earwig,  or 
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beating  a  jackass,  inflicted  on  the  sensibility  of  a  lacrymose  Ger- 
man. It  is  the  English  only  who  submit  to  the  same  tyranny, 
from  all  the  incidental  annoyances  and  petty  vexations  of  the  day, 
as  from  the  serious  calamities  of  life.  In  Ben  Jonson's  time,  it 
was  an  unmeaning  humour  *  to  be  gcntleman-likc  and  melan- 
choly. '  We  believe  it  is  since  those  days  that  a  cause  for  that 
melancholy  has  been  invented.  It  is  only  by  the  present  race 
that  the  drawing  on  tight  boots,  or  the  cxtinguisliing  a  candle  im- 
der  your  nose,  has  been  found  entirely  to  embitter  lile.  These 
trifling  uneasinesses,  are  now  dwelt  and  commented  upon,  in 
conversation,  as  of  tlie  iiighest  importance ;  are  considered  an. 
excuse  for  spleen  or  ill  nature,  and,  sometimes,  almost  a  reason 
for  doubtino;  the  bentificence  of  Nature  altofjether.  These  rest- 
less  concomitants  of  life,  are  only  valued  and  cultivated  in  our 
gloomy  atmosphere.  The  lively  Frenchman  either  passes  thcni 
umioticed,  or,  if  he  does  perceive  them,  only  moulds  them  into 
a  pleasantry  to  amuse  his  next  companion.  The  haughty  Spa- 
niard will  not  suffer  his  gravity  and  grandeur  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  such  paltrj^  considerations.  The  quiet  Scotchman  pa- 
tiently endures  them  without  knowing  them  to  be  evils ;  or  if  he 
by  chance  receives  annoyance,  hereafter  goes  round  about  to 
avoid  them.  The  violent  Irishman  either  passionately  throws 
them  off'  in  an  instant,  or  persuades  himself  it  is  comfort  and 
amusement  to  him  to  f^^t  them  continue;  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
man hides  them  from  his  view  by  the  smoke,  of  his  pipe ;  while 
the  philosophizing  German,  who  only  feels  for  all  mankind, 
thinks  every  thing  a  trifle  that  affects  himself.  The  sombre 
Englishnian  alone  contents  himself  with  grumbling  at  the  evils, 
which  he  takes  no  steps  to  avoid  ;  and  perhaps  the  pronenrss  to 
suicide,  that  is  oiTJected  to  John  Bull  by  foreigners,  might  more 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  this  indulgence  in  unhappiness,  and 
domestication  of  misery,  than  to  the  influence  of  logs,  or  the 
pl:ysical  effects  of  sea-coal  tires. 

These  are  the  miseries  of  which  the  author  before  us  treats  ; 
and  it  is  a  subject  which,  in  some  point  or  other,  must  come 
home  to  every  Englishman.  He  enters  upon  this  rich  field,  iit 
an  address,  inviting  the  miserable,  (but,  we  must  remark,  invit- 
ing nobody  else)  the  '  children  of  misfortune,  wheresoever  found, 
and  whatsoever  enduring, — ye  who,  arrogating  to  yourselves  a 
kind  of  sovereignty  in  suffering,  maintain,  that  all  the  throbs  of 
torture,  all  the  pungency  of  sorrow,  all  the  bitterness  of  desper- 
ation, are  your  own.  Take  courage  to  behold  a  pageant  of  cala- 
mities, which  calls  you  to  renounce  your  sad  monopoly ! '  We  are 
then  })resented  with  Samuel  Sensitive  and  Timothy  Testy.  Any 
lurmality  of  introduction  is  dispensed  with ;  for  the  author  knew 
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that  he  could  meet  with  no  reader,  who  was  not  before  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen.  For  though  Mr 
Sensitive  be  of  a  family  comparatively  modern,  (not  being  na- 
turalized in  this  country,  apparently  in  the  days  of  the  Dutchess 
of  Bedford,  who  declared  that  '  she  was  born  before  nerves  were 
invented,')  yet  there  can  be  nobody,  of  any  age,  who  has  not 
often  met  with  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  Testy  j  which  we  be- 
lieve, indeed,  flourished  in  this  island  even  before  the  Conqueror. 
Indeed,  the  gentleman  himself  is  so  often  to  be  met  with,  equally 
in  the  worst  as  in  the  best  company,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  au- 
thor, in  his  subsequent  deUneation  of  the  character  of  Mr  Sen- 
sitive, should  ibrget  *  all  those  finer  disquietudes,  those  quivering 
susceptibilities,  that  feverish  fastidiousness,  and  those  qualmish  re- 
coihng  disgusts  which  constitute  at  once  the  pride  and  the  plague 
of  his  gossamer  frame. '  We  are  not  surprised  that  Testy 's  gross 
form  and  active  dislikes  were  continually  present  to  the  author, 
and  entirely  obliterated  the  meek  agitations  of  Sensitive.  For 
this  has  certainl}'  been  the  case ;  and,  however  strongly  the  dis- 
tinction may  strike  us  at  setting  out,  in  a  little  time  we  perceive 
Sensitive  to  be  a  complete  fac-simile  of  Testy,  and  can  sometimes 
hardly  pei'suade  ourselves  that  they  are  not  both  one  and  the 
same  man.  We  entirely  lose  the  distinction  between  the  men- 
tally miserable  man,  whose  whole  frame  is  jarred  and  thrown  into 
a  state  of  tremulous  incapability  by  the  falling  of  a  dish  ;  and 
Iiim  who,  gross  and  violent  under  calamity,  instantly  knocks 
down  the  servant  who  dropped  it. 

This  distinction  is  perhaps  better  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  under  vexation,  than  by  any  positive  difference  in  the 
natuit;  of  the  accidents  that  disorder  each  of  them.  Thus,  Mr 
Sensitire  declares  to  Testy,  *  I,  indeed,  by  the  painful  privilege 
of  my  nature,  am  as  it  were  ambidexter  in  misery,  being  no  less 
exqui  -itely  sensitive  to  those  grosser  annoyances,  or  tangible  tri- 
bulations, of  which  you  are  the  victim,  than  to  those  subtler  and 
elegant  agonies,  which  are  my  own  peculiar  inheritance. '  Testy, 
■we  think,  might  have  made  a  declaration  of  the  same  sort;  for  as 
we  go  on,  we  find  the  vexations  of  both  to  be  precisely  the  samej 
only  the  agonies,  when  they  fix  upon  Testy,  necessarily  lose  the 
elegance  which  graces  his  friend's  tribulations.  For  this  reason, 
we  wish  that  these  two  gentlemen  had  hit  upon  some  more  lively 
shape  in  which  to  convey  their  miseries  to  the  world,  than  the 
wearisome  sameness  of  dialogue,  Had  they  permitted  Tom  Testy, 
who  appears  in  the  second  dialogue,  or  some  third  person,  to  form 
their  misfortunes  into  a  narrative,  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  feel- 
ing description  of  all  the  torments  they  endured — of  all  the  tears, 
pontortiofts,  and  violent  gesture  by  which  they  expressed  the-ir 
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sense  of  t]:''m,  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  world  much 
more  than  thoir  own  complacent  vaunting  of  preeminence  in  mi- 
sery. Particularly,  too,  as  we  see,  all  the  while,  that  their  tor- 
tures, however  pungent,  still  left  them  calmness  enough  to  enter 
their  calamities  regularly  in  memorandum  books,  though  certain- 
ly not  sufficient  coolness  of  thought  to  correct  the  language  and 
style  in  whicli  they  are  related.  We  think  that  even  Mrs  Testy, 
though  she  is  guilty  of  some  vulgar  expressions,  might,  if  con- 
sulted, have  remarked  and  amended  several  colloquial  barbar- 
isms, manufactured  words,  and  incorrect  phrases,  which  have 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  which,  though,  perhaps  in  conver- 
sation, no  vexation  to  the  most  nervous  hearer,  are  a  consider- 
able misery  to  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  reader. 

These  two  gentlemen  having  agreed  to  meet  frequently,  and 
contend  for  the  crown  of  calamity,  by  reciting  their  unhappi- 
iiesses  in  a  soit  of  Amabean  prose;  we  are,  in  the  second  dia- 
logue, introduced  to  young  Tom  Testy,  who  comes  in  for  the 
purpose  of  enlivening  the  conversation  every  now  and  then  with 
a  whimsically-applied,  or,  more  frequently,  a  punning  quotation. 
The  reader  now  perceives  his  own  '  misery, '  in  the  prospect  of 
pursuing  the  rest  of  his  journey  with  these  unvarying  and  dis- 
contented comrades.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  slight  rehef  is 
afforded,  when  Mrs  Testy  puts  in  a  word ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
she  is  a  very  quiet,  well-behaved  woman,  and  seldom  speaks 
but  when  spoken  to.  However,  there  is  no  hope  for  it ;  the 
door  of  the.  conveyance  is  shut;  the  reader  is  boxed  up  with 
these  companions ;  the  coachman  is  inexorable ;  and,  unless 
he  has  powers  of  self-denial  to  give  up  the  journey  altogether, 
he  must,  thus  accompanied,  and  thus  only,  immediately  enter 
upon  the  '  Miseries  of  the  Country. '  Here  he  indeed  wants 
companions  of  a  more  cheerful  and  patient  disposition  ;  for  the 
miseries  he  meets  with  at  his  outset  are  really  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  Messrs  Sensitive  and  Tes- 
ty quite  lose  their  captiousness  and  causeless  irritability,  and  only 
complain  of  misfortunes  that  would  vex,  and  that  very  effectu- 
ally, any  man  of  the  greatest  reasi-;i  and  equanimity. 

'  10.  (T.)  While  you  are  out  witli  a  walking-party,  after  heavy 
rains — one  shoe  suddenly  sucked  off  by  the  boggy  clay  ;  and  then,  in 
making  a  long  and  desperate  stretcii  (which  tails)  with  the  hope  of 
recovering  it,  leavuig  the  other  shoe  in  the  same  predicament: — the 
fecond  stage  of  rain  is  that  of  standing,  or  rather  tottering,  in  blank 

despair,  with  both  feet  planted,   ancle-deep,  in  the  quagmire The 

last  (I  had  almost  said  the  dying)  scene  of  the  tragedy, — that  of  de- 
liberately cramming  first  ane,  aUd  then  the  other  clogged  polluted 
foot  into  its  choaked-up  shoe,  after  having  '  scavengcrcd  '  your  hands 
MJid  gh)Yes  in  slaving  to  drng  up  each,  separately,  out  of  its  dgep 
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I>ed,  and  in  this  state  proceeding  on  your  walk — is  too  dreadful  for 
representation.  The  crown  of  the  catastrophe  is,  that  each  of  the 
party  fioundering  in  his,  or  her,  own  gulph,  is  utterly  disabled  from 
assisting,  or  being  assisted  by,  the  rest. 

*  17.  (T.)  On  paying  a  visit  to  your  garden  in  the  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  regaling  your  eye  and  nose  with  the  choice  1-ipe  fruit 
■with  which  it  had  abounded  the  day  before,  finding  that  the  whole 
produce  of  every  tree  and  bush  has  been  carefully  gathered — in  the 
Bight  1  * 

•  18.  (S.)  The  delights  of  hay- time!  as  follows  : — After  having 
cut  down  every  foot  of  grass  upon  your  grounds,  on  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  the  barometer  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear — after  hav- 
ing dragged  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  that  love  or  money  could  procure,  and  thrust  a  rake,  or  a 
pitch  fork,  into  the  hands  of  every  servant  in  your  family,  from  the 
housekeeper  to  the  scullion — after  having  long  overlooked  and  ani- 
mated their  busy  labours,  and  seen  the  exuberant  produce  turned 
andv  re-turned  under  a  smiling  sun,  till  every  blade  is  as  dry  as  a 
bone,  and  as  sweet  as  a  rose — after  having  exultingly  counted  one 
xising  haycock  after  another,  and  drawn  to  the  spot  every  seizable 
horse  and  cart,  all  nov^  standing  in  readiness  to  carry  home  tlie  ve- 
getable treasure,  as  fast  as  it  can  be  piled — at  such  a  golden  moment 
as  this,  Mr  Testy,  to  see  volume  upon  volume  of  black,  heavy  clouds 
suddenly  rising  and  advancing,  in  frowning  columns,  from  the  south- 
west;  as  if  the  sun  had  taken  half  the  Zodiac — from  Leo  to  Aqua- 
rius— at  a  leap: — behold  the  ruthless  vapours! — they  halt — they 
muster"  directly  over  head;— at  the  signal  of  a  thunder-clap,  they 
pour  down  their  contents  with  a  steady  perpendicular  discharge,  and 
the  assault  is  continued,  without  a  moment's  pause,  sill  every  meadow 
IS  completely  got  under,  and  the  whole  scene  of  action  is  a  swamp. 
When,  the  enemy  has  performed  his  commission  by  a  total  defeat  of 
your  hopes,  -when  he  has  completely  swept  the  field,  and  scattered 
your  whole  party  in  a  panic-flight,  he  suddenly  breaks  up  his  forces, 
and  retires  in  open  order ;  leaving  you  to  comfort  and  amuse  your- 
self, under  your  loss,  by  looking  at  his  colours,  in  the  shape  of  a 
most  beautiful  rainbow,  which  he  displays  in  his  rear. ' 

'  20.  (S.)  Losing  your  way,  on  foot,  at  night,  in  a  storm  of 
wind  and  rain — and  this,  immediately  after  leaving  a  merry  fire-side.* 

Now,  we  donot  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  unrea- 
sonable irritability  of  these  gentlemen,  to  be  very  much  discomposed 
at  losing  both  your  shoes  in  a  bog ;  or  all  your  fruit  behig  stolen ; 
or  all  your  hay  being  spoilt ;  or  losing  yourself  in  a  stormy  night. 
These  are  all  cir  cum  stances  productive  of  such  positive  loss  or  ill 
effects,  that  we  believe  any  one  of  them  (to  use  a  vulgar  idea) 
iniglit  make  the  most  meek  and  pious  clergyman  utter  an  oath  of 
considerable  magnitude.  In  the  same  strain,  as  we  po  on  :  lying 
awake  a  whole  night,  which  is  generally  symptomatic  of  illness ; 
^leaping  in  damp  sheets,  which  is  almost  certainly  productive  of 
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illness  ;  being  sea-sick,  which  is  illness ;  finding  a  hornet  in  jour 
bc'jt  while  putting  it  on,  whose  sting  would  probibly  Iny  you  up  ; 
lobing  the  memoranda  of  your  dividends,  by  which  you  are  dis- 
abled from  receiving  your  money  at  the  bank,  and,  perhaps,  arrest- 
ed in  consequence — are  all  serious  misfortunes  that  wc  tliink  any 
gentleman  wouM  complain  of,  and  be  very  ill  treated,  if  his  la- 
mentations were  laughed  at.  Indeed,  we  often  think  Messrs 
Testy  and  Sensitive  not  at  all  ridiculous  and  peevibh,  but  very 
sensible  and  reasonable  men,  who,  if  diey  really  have  undergone 
all  the  grievances  here  related,  may  justly  claim  a  preeminence 
of  misery,  not  only  over  the  fancifully  unhappy,  but  over  the 
really  wretched,  and  truly  afflicted  part  of  mankind.  This  is 
defeating  and  destroying  the  prime  design  and  groi'.ndwork  of 
the  book. 

Tom  Testy,  wlio  is  introduced  in  the  second  dialogue,  is  a  very 
agreeable  addition  to  the  company  ;  and  by  no  means  men'ts  the 
character  given  him  by  his  schoolmaster,  who,  his  father  says, 
*  thought  proper  to  tell  me  that  my  boy  is  half  mad  ;  though,  for 
all  I  can  see,  the  whole  offence  is,  that  he  is  a  little  wild  or  so  in 
his  way  of  reading  ;  and  by  running  from  one  book  to  another, 
and  dashing  from  this  part  of  the  volume  to  that,  has  stuffed  his 
head  with  more  words  than  he  knows  •nvcII  how  to  manage  ;  and 
so  by  dint  of  a  good  memor}^  without  brains  quite  enough  to 
ballast  it,  he  flirts  out  his  crude  scra}:»s  of  authors  upon  all  occa- 
sions, without  stopping  to  think  where  he  is,  or  who,  are  his 
hearers. '  This  incautious  young  man  is,  however,  very  enter- 
taining, and  his  school  miseries  among  the  best  in  the  book. 

'  8.  (Tom  T.)  Seeing  the  boy  Avho  is  next  above  you  iing^reJ 
for  a  repetition,  which  you  know  you  cannot  say  even  half  so  well 
as  he  did. ' 

*  li.  (Tom  T.)  At  dinner — the  joint  lasting  only  as  low  down 
as  to  the  boy  immediately  above  you : — you  are  too  stout  to  eat 
bread,  and  so  go  starved,  and  broken-hearted,  into  school.  * 

His  chief  fault  is,  too  frequent  an  exhibition  of  his  talent ;  for^ 
though  he  often  produces  remarkable  and  unexpected  quotations, 
he  seldom  misses  an  opportunity  of  uttering  the  most  trite  or 
remotely  connected.     Thus,  in  the  follou'ing. 

*  35.  (S.)  After  iiaving  dealt  carelessly  with  honey  at  breal^f^isr, 
being  hurried  away,  Avithout  a  moment  allowed  for  washing  yoar 
hands  ;  or — (since  that  cannot  possibly  be  granted  you)— for  chop- 
ping them  off. ' 

'  Ned  Tes.     "  Phis  aloes  quam  melUs  Jiahd.  "         Juv. 
The  plain  translation  of  the  single  word  '  mellisy '  hardly  com- 
pensates for  the  total  want  of  a}^j)lication  of  *  aloi's ;  '  and  tiio 
inaptness  of  the  metaphorical  signification  qf  the  passage  affords 
no  excuse.     And  in, 

*  3.5.  (S.)     In  v/alkipg  through  a  vile  alley — passing  uidcr  a  win- 
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dow  at  so  '  seasonable  '  a  moment,  as  to  intercept  the  liquid  refuse 
■which  a  foul  witch  is  emptying  from  the  third  or  fourth  story. 

Ned  Tes.     "  Insequkur  ciamilo  pnvrupius  aquce  mons.  "     Virg. 

*  Tes.     I  fancy  the  words  which  follow  soon  after  are  not  quite 
so  applicable. '     "  placidum  caput  extulit  unda.  " 

There  is  nothing  at  all  appropriate  in  this  passage,  except  the 
plain  application  of  the  compreliensive  word  '  cqucc ;  '  and  Old 
Testy,  in  his  attempt  to  give  it  a  point,  must  have  been  much 
puzzled  ;  since  he  is  forced  to  join  to  it  four  words,  which,  in 
Virgil,  are  twenty  lines  distant,  belong  to  another  passage,  and 
which,  after  all,  he  only  quotes  because  they  are  not  applicable. 
But  Mr  Thomas  Testy  is  perpetually  obliged  to  cram  a  quotation 
into  the  situation  he  wants,  by  such  means  as,  '  Virgil  never 
knew  that  when  he  wrote  such  a  line  ; '  or,  '  Hoi'ace  could  not 
have  said  here  that, '  &c. ;  or  oftener,  boldly,  '  We  cannot  apply 
to  :his  the  passage,  which  says, '  &c.  Nor  is  this  young  gentle- 
man content  with  watching  for,  and  torturing  every  occasion  to 
liis  use ;  but  will  very  often  engross  the  wliole  conversation,  to 
make  himself  an  opportunity  for  wit,  and  bring  us  round  to  a  jest 
by  degrees.  Thus,  a  joke  is  very  often  scented  a  page  before- 
hand ;  and  often,  in  his  observations  subsequent  to  a  groan,  he 
prefaces  a  quotation  of  four  or  five  words,  by  an  introductory 
harangue  of  his  ov.'n,  at  least  long  enough  for  a  maiden-speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  copies  too  freely  the  style  of  Joe 
Miller,  and  other  jest-book  composers,  who  prepare  us  for  any 
most  improbable  mistake,  by  introducing  '  an  Irishman  noted  for 
blunders ; '  or  for  a  practical  joke,  which  any  one  must  have 
foreseen  or  discomfited,  by  '  a  gentleman,  proverbial  for  lonp-  fits 
of  absence. '  The  plots  for  his  jokes  are  sometimes  almost  as  in- 
tricate, as  the  introduction  to  those  composite  jests  of  the  worthies 
above  mentioned,  which  depend  upon  the  choice,  assortment,  or 
contrast  of  characters,  as  much  as  any  regular  drama.  Such  are 
those  enacted  by  a  man  with  a  hump-back,  and  another  without 
an  eye  ;  or  by  an  Irishman,  a  barber,  and  a  bald-headed  man  ; 
or  that  most  extraordinary  witticism,  the  joint  production  of  a 
sexton,  a  surgeon,  a  maid-servant,  and  a  man  recovered  after 
bein«"  ha  need. 

*  57.  (T.)  The  handle  of  tlie  tea  urn  coming  off  in  the  servant^^s 
hand,  as  he  is  passing  by  you  !  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that 
though  you  break  its  fall  v/ith  your  leg,  you,  at  the  s.^me  time, 
break  your  leg  with  its  fall — to  say  nothing  of  the  contents,  which, 
in  my  own  case,  I  did  not  find  of  a  very  healing  nature  ! 

'  Ned.  Tes.  "Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  simple  fact  of  oversetting  the 
"  urn,  "  that  misfortune,  if  you  will  take  Horace's  word  for  it^^ 
"  is  destined  to  befal  every  man  in  some  part  ef  his  life  or  other. 

-* .— "  omnium 

Fersatur  urna,  serius,  ociiis. " 
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Here  he  is  obliged  to  lay  a  train  for  his  joke,  and  almost  to  ex- 
plain it  beforehand,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  at  all  to  the  place. 
We  are  afraid  he  is  used  to  make  jokes,  and  keep  them  ready  cut 
and  dry  by  hiru  ;  anol  then  his  eagerness  easily  overcoming  his 
caution,  he  is  reduced  to  beg  an  opportunity  for  them,  such  as, 

*  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  thing,  for  I  say  that, '  &c. ;  or, 

*  If  you  had  said  thus,  I  should  have  said  that, '  &c.     Thus — 

108.  (T.)  The  two- fold  torment  infliftcd  by  a  flea — viz.  firft,  the 
perfecution  to  which  he  fubjefts  you  through  the  night;  fecoiidly,  thelols 
of  your  meditated  revenge  in  the  morning,  by  his  hocus-pocus  efcapes — 
his  unthought-of  and   incredible  capers,  leaps,  and  flings,  from  under 

your  eager  fingers,  at  the  very  inftant  when  you  feem  iu  the  adl  of. 

nay,  to  have  actually  aunihilated  him. 

**  Mille  fufrit  refugitque  vias  ;  etvividus'"  alter 
*'  Hceret  kians  ;  jam,  jamque  teiiet,  sim/Iisque  tenenti 
Increpuit — morsu  clusiis  !"  Virg. 

*  Ned  Tes.  I  am  quite  at  home  in  this  mifery : — "  intus  et  in  cute 
novi.  "  (Perf. )  This  little  Harlequin  of  the  infeft  race,  feems,  like 
his  brother  the  biped,  to  confider  his  purfuers  as  foes,  "  quos  faUers 
et  eff'ugere  est  triumplins.  "  (Hor. ) — But  have  you  nothing  to  fay  againil 
a  bug,  father  ? — In  London,  at  lealt,  "  thefe  bugs  do  fear  us  all !  " 
(Shak.) 

In  this  hodge-podge  of  quotation,  he  is  first  obliged  to  intro- 
duce his  inept  sentence  from  Persius,  by  the  inappropriate  phrase 
of  being  at  home  in  this  misery ;  then  metamorphoses  the  flea  in- 
to a  Harlequin,  whicr.,  after  some  trouble,  lets  in  his  half  line 
from  Horace;  only  applicable  to  the  new-comer  Harlequin,  and 
by  no  means  to  the  flea,  from  whom  the  joke  began  ;  and  at  last 
is  so  cruelly  bent  upon  giving  vent  to  the  new  thought  that  sud- 
denly pops  into  his  head  about  bugs,  that  he  cannot  wait  for  a 
proper  time,  but  abruptly  asks  his  father  what  he  hr.s  to  say  a- 
bout  them  ;  and  then,  without  stopping  for  an  answer,  lets  flv 
his  own  bald  quotation' — if,  indeed,  that  deserves  the  name  of 
quotation,  which  only  depends  upon  the  usage  of  the  same  word, 
without  any  similitude  of  sense  to  the  passage,  to  illustrate  which 
it  is  mentioned. 

We  find  many  more  instances  of  these  faults,  but  are  afraid  of 
exceeding  our  limits  ;  and  are  altogether  so  much  obliged  to  any 
body  who  makes  us  laugh,  that  we  wish  not  to  be  severe  upon 
any  thing  that  gives  rise  to  that  vulgar  convulsion  j  even  though 
it  be  involuntarily  accompanied  with  the  muttered  '  pish  '  or 

*  psha '  that  seems  to  chide  ourselves,  and  express  shame  for 
being  amused  at  such  nonsense.  In  this  publication,  however, 
we  often  find  ourselves  at  liberty  to  laugh  in  perfect  good  taste. 

After  having  enumerated  tlie  miseries  of  the  country,  these 
gentlemen  go  on,  to  those  of  every  place  and  occupation. — Of 
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Games  and  Recreations— of  London — of  Public  Places— of  Tra- 
Telling— of  Social  Life— of  Pleading  and  Writing— of  the  Table — 
Miseries  Domestic,  Personal,  and  Miscellaneous.  In  addition 
to  these,  Mrs  Testy  furnishes  a  *  ^ew  supplementary  sighs,'  which 
were  certainly  imperiously  called  for.  As,  otherwise,  the  '  mi- 
series '  of  the  fair  sex  (and  we  believe  they  enjoy  at  least  as  many^ 
and  as  fanciful  and  fantastic  as  those  whiclr  torment  the  lords 
of  the  creation)  would  haye  been  entirely  untrenched  upon.  As 
it  is,  we  suspect,  Mrs  Testy  has  made  but  a  \ery  small  di'aught 
from  the  army  of  vexations  and  megrims  in  which  *  angel  wo- 
man' delights.  This  arose,  necessarily,  from  the  author's  slender 
stock  of  information  upon  that  point ;  for  we  are  convinced  they 
were  furnished  by  no  female  i'ricnd.  No  lady,  we  think,  would 
undertake  a  task,  v*^hich,  if  fairly  performed,  must  discover  all 
the  hidden  springs  and  recesses  of  the  female  mind  ;  all  the  ar- 
cana of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  have  hitherso  been  preserved  as  sa- 
cred as  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry.  Nor  would  any  true  woman 
ever  give  up  so  much  of  the  assumed  dignity  of  the  sex,  as  to  al- 
low that  their  gross  vassal,  man,  is  held  in  such  estimation,  or  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  uneasiness,  by  his  most  trivial  actions, 
in  their  refined  minds,  as  is  confessed  in  the  following  sighs. 

<  lO.  At  a  ball — being  aflccd  by  two  or  three  puppies  "  why  you 
don't  dance  ?  " — and  aflced  no  more  queftions,  fey  thefe,  or  any  other 
gentleman  on  the  fubjeft  : — on  your  return  home,  being  peftered  with 
examinations  and  crofs  examinations,  whether  you  danced — with  whom 
you  danced — why  you  did  not  dance — &c.  &c.  ;  the  friend  with  whom 
you  went,  complaining,  all  the  time,  of  being  worried  to  death  with 
folicitations  to  dance,  .the  whole  evening.  ' 

<  14.  After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  retire  with  you  from  a  party  of 
very  pleafant  men,  having  to  entertain,  as  you  can,  half  a  fcore  of 
empty,  or  formal  females  ;  then,  after  a  decent  time  has  elapfed,  and 
your  patience  and  topics  equally  exhauited,  ringing  for  the  tea,  &c. 
•which  you  fit  making  in  defpair,  for  above  two  hours  ;  having,  three  or 
ftiur  times,  fent  word  to  t1-£  gentleman  that  it  is  ready,  and  overheard 
your  hufband,  at  the  laft  meffage,  anfwer,  «  Very  well-^another  bottle 
of  wine.  "  By  the  time  that  the  tea  and  coffee  are  quite  cold,  they  ar- 
rive, continuinji,  as  they  enter,  and  for  an  hour  afterwards,  their  political 
difputes,  occafionally  fufpended,  on  the  part  of  the  mafter  of  the  houfe, 
by  a  reasonable  complaint,  to  his  lady,  at  the  coldnefs  of  the  coffee  ; 
. — foon  after,  the  carriages  are  announced,  and  the  vifitors  difperfe.  * 

*  16.  At  a  ball — when  you  have  fet  your  heart  on  dancing  v/ith  a 
particular  favourite, — at  the  moment  when  you  delightedly  fee  him  ad- 
vancing towards, you,  being  briflcly  accofted  by  a  conceited  fimpleton  at 
your  elbow,  whom  yo,u  cannot  endure,  but  who  obtains  (becaufe  you 
know  not  in  what  manner  to  refufe)  >•  the  honour  of  your  hand  "  io^ 
ih"  evening,  * 
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Wc  here  finish  our  anah'sis  of  the  work.  The  auth.or  seems 
to  entertain  an  idea,  that  written  dialogue  is  entitled  to  the  li- 
berties used  in  real  conversation.  Wo  meet,  accordingly,  with 
some  incorrect  grammar,  and  much  crudencss  ot"  style,  incum- 
bered with  many  unwieldy  jiaren theses.  Above  all,  he  seems  to 
have  adopted,  from  collocjuy,  the  use  of  several  words  newly 
and  extraordinarily  ajiplied,  which,  in  company,  are  easily  ex- 
jilained  and  enforced  by  some  gesture  or  emphasis  of  the  speak- 
er; but,  when  wi'itten  dov.n,  convey  no  ijn mediate  idea  to  the 
reader,  or,  at  least,  a  very  feeble  one.  We  meet  with  a'  washy 
remark,  '  '  a  man  of  iron,  '  '  a  sepulchral  party,  '  &c. — all  per- 
haps good  colloquialisms,  but  which,  in  writing,  lose  all  their 
force,  from  the  explanations  necessarily  afiixed;  or,  in  default 
of  them,  the  thought  which  the  reader  must  bestow  to  discover 
their  humour,  or  even  meaning.  Printing  in  italics  is  a  dis- 
graceful method  of  marking  the  point  of  a  v/itticism.  But  the 
chief  faults  of  the  work  are,  great  sameness  and  length,  which 
mutually  and  severely  aggravate  each  other ;  and  we  could  rea- 
dily have  dispensed  with  much  of  the  conversations  introductory 
to  the  Groans,  and,  still  more  willingly,  with  the  dull  homilies 
preached  at  the  end  by  Mr  .Sensitive  senior.  This  is  a  remark- 
able instance  either  of  an  author's  distrust  in  his  readers,  whom 
he  would  not  leave  to  pick  out  his  moral,  or  of  diffidence  in  his 
own  powers  of  rendering  it  plain  and  easy.  The  reader,  at  the 
end  of  the  Groans,  thinks  he  has  finished  the  book,  and  is  leav- 
ing it  merry  and  pleased,  when  Mr  Sensitive  senior  steps  in, 
and,  like  the  butler  in  the  drama  of  Lovers'  Vows,  detains  him, 
insults  his  understanding,  and  deadens  his  spirits,  by  the  heavy 
recitation  of  his  musty  moral. 

On  the  whole,  we  strenuously  reconmiend  this  work  to  all 
who  love  to  laugh ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  feel  no  pleasure  in 
disappointing  an  author,  who  aims  at  humour,  by  captious  ob- 
jections or  dignified  sullenness  ;  for  (as  Tom  Testy  would  put  in; 
'  B7  two-headed  Janus 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time, 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes. 
And  l?aigh  like  parrots  at  a  bag- piper  ; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  sliow  their  teeth  by  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable,  '     SJiaJc 
To  the  first  class  described  here,  we  promise  much  merriment 
from  the  perusal  of  this  work  ;  and  to  support  our  opinion,  we 
will  select  a  t'ew  of  the  best  groans;  or  at  least  those  which  most 
aflf'ected  our  risible  faculties  ; — a  selection,  we  avow,  much  easier 
made,  than  that  of  the  fmlts  tliat  have  boon  mentioned  in  this 
xeview. 

vot.  IX.  xo.  17,  N 
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Of  Travelling. 

'  4.  (S.)  Just  as  you  are  going  off,  with  only  one  other  persort 
on  your  side  O'f  the  coach,  \vho,  you  flatter  yourself^  is  the  last,- — 
seeing  t^he  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  guard,  coachman,  hostler^ 
&c.  Sec.  craning,  shoving,  and  buttressing  up  an  overgrown,  puffing,, 
greasy,  human  hog,  of  the  butcher  or  grazier  breed — the  whole  ma- 
chine straining  and  groaning  under  its  cargo,  troni  the  box  to  the 
basket.--  By  dint  of  incredible  efforts  and  contrivances,  the  carcase 
is,  at  length,  weighed  wp  to  the  door,  where  it  has  next  to  struggle 
with  various  and  heavy  obstructions  iu  the  passage.  When,  at  length, 
the  entire  beast  is  fairly  slung  in,  and  (after  about  a  quarter  of  an' 
houi'  consumed  in  the  operation)  plunged  down  and  bedded,  with  the 
squeJch  of  a  falling  ox,  and  the  grant  of  a  rhinoceros, — you  find' 
yourself  suddenly  viced  in,  from  tli-e  shoulder  to  the  hip;  upon  which- 
the  monster — when,  in  another  quarter  of  an  h-our,  he  Iiaa  finally 
punijfied",  and  panted,  and  snortled  hims-_]f  in*o  travKjuillitj,— begins 
to  make  himself  merry  with  youir  miser}',  and  keeps  braying  away, — 
totally  callous  to  the  dumb  frowns,,  or  muttered  execrations,  ("  curses. 
not  loud  but  deep  ")  of  the  whole  coach.  ' 

'  25.  (S.)  At  a  formal  dinner — the  av.ful  resting-time  which  oc- 
casionally intervenes  betv/ecn  the  courses-: 

'   Xed.  Tes.     "  Inde  alias  ineuni  ciirsuSy  nliosquc  rcairsus, — 
Advcr^is  apntiis  !  " 

'  10.  (T.)  After  having  left  a  company  in  which  you  have  beci> 
galled  by  the  raillery  of  some  wag  by  profession — thinking,  at  your 
leisure,  of  a  repartee  which,  if  discharged  at  the  proper  moment, 
would  have  blown  him  to  atoms.  ^ 

'  29.  (S.)  Rashly  confessing  that  you  have  a  slight  cold,  in  the 
hearing  of  certain  elderly  ladies  "  of  the  faculty,  "  who  instantly 
form  themseK^es  into  a  cojisultation  upon  your  case,  and  assail  you 
Avith  a  volley  of  nostrums,  all  of  which,  if  you  would^  have  a  mo- 
ment's peac'e,  yon  must  solemnly  promise  to  take  off  before  night — 
though  well  satisfied  that  they  would  retaliate,  by  "  taking  j'ou  off  " 
before  niorning ! 

*  Ned.  Tes.     "  JF.gr e ml q-ae  mcd-endo.  "  ~  Virg. 
From  Mrs  Testy's  Sighs. 

'11.  At  a  long  taWe,  after  dinner,  having  the  eye  of  the  wliole 
companj'  drawn  upon  you  by  a  load  observation,  that  you  are  strik- 
ingly like  Mrs  or  JVIiss ,  particularly  when  you  smile.  ' 

We  are  sorry  the  author  inserted  such  an  aUectCvi  and  non- 
sensical groan  as  the  followino;. 

'  21.  (T.)  Hearing  the  threats  of  invasion  which  have  long  been 
bawled  out  by  the  little  bloated  fiend  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, honoured  with  serious  attention  by  men  actually  born  and  bred 
in  England.  There  are  nor,  indeed,  above  half  a  dozen  of  our 
countrymen  of  this  white-livered  description  ;  "  but  who  can  think, 
with  common  patience,  even  of  that  handful  ?  " 
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In  powerful  contradiction,  too,  to  the  sense  and  truth  of  the 
follo\vin<T. 

'  11.  (S.)  At  tlie  play — the  sitkening  scraps  of  naval  loyalty 
which  are  cramnied  down  vour  throat  faster  than  you  can  gulp  tiiein, 
in  such  after-pieces  as  are  called  "  England's  Glory, " — "  The  Brit- 
ish Tars,  "  (S:c. — with  the  additional  nauseau  of  hearing  them  bois- 
terously applauded.  ' 

In  the  .second  edition,  tlie  s-uthor  has  informed  us  of  a  new  ca- 
lamity, which  he  entitles  *  My  own  Groan. '  It  contains  his  conA 
plaint  of  the  work  beioL;  arliibuted  to  other  noblemen  and  <>"entle- 
nien,  whose  initials  only, and  tiiose  perhaps  fictitious,  he  publishes. 
We  suppose,  from  this  caution,  that  they  are  gentlemen  who  have 
never  yet  dared  the  public  eye  in  a  printed  shape ;  but,  since  the 
world  has  attributed  to  them  a  woik  which  has  met  so  favoin-able 
a  reception,  we  suppose  they  are  held  in  estimation  as  some  of 
the  prime  wits  and  "  merriest  men  "  of  the  age.  This  favour- 
able opinion  thus  expressed,  should  not  be  disregarded  by  them; 
they  are  called  upon  to  enter  boldly  upon  the  fields  of  literature, 
and  exhibit  to  the  world  j)roof  of  those  talents  for  which  it  has 
thus  universally  given  them  credit. 

We  now  unwillingly  leave  this  work ;  and,  as  a  farewell  to  the  , 

author,  we  entreat  him  (without  meaning  to  measure  weapons 
with  so  formidable  a  rival)  to  cast  an  eye  of  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy upon  a  'ie.w 

Reviewers'  Groans. 

1.  A  complacent  audior's  incjuiries,  whether  his  book  is  about 
to  be  reviewed,  and  what  is  the  character  to  be  given  of  it ; — 
said  book  having  only  been  thought  worthy  to  be  dismissed  with 
a  general  censure  for  stupidity,  ignorance,  and  self-sulHciency. 

2.  A  plaintive  author's  reproachful  question  how  he  ever  in- 
jured you,  so  that  you  chos,e  to  be  his  executioner;  and  the  can- 
dour with  which  he  argues  upon  your  oj)inion  of  his  work;  only 
denying  that  it  wants  genius,  wit,  or  taste;  while  he  ingenuously 
confesses  there  are  some  few  grannnatical  inaccuracies  and  care- 
lessnesses in  the  style. 

3.  Finding  yourself  seated  at  dinner  next  a  gentleman  whom 
you  have  before  pilloried  in  a  review  of  extreme  severity  ;  then 
being  somewhat  relieved  by  finding  that  you  are  unknown  to  him ; 
till  a  blundering  pixtender  to  literature,  on  his  other  side,  calls 
you  by  your  name  ;  and  asks  across  him,  \\\\o  is  to  be  cut  up 
in  the  next  Number  .'' 

4-.  The  harsh  and  opprobrious  review  done  by  your  brethren 
upon  a  book  that  you  have  generously  published  anonymously; 
then,  upon  your  owning  it,  in  hopes  of  softening  them,  and  per-  x 

haps  procuring  a  revisal  of  the  second  edition  of  the  review;  their 

N  2 
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comments  upon  your  unkindness  and  folly  in  not  telling  tliem  be- 
fore; and,  above  all,  the  subsequent  irrins  and  rejoiced  faces  of 
the  whole  literary  world,  to  whom  your  friends  immediately  pub- 
lish your  avowal. 

5.  The  copy  just  set  up,  and  more  wanted — the  printer's  imp, 
or  the  great  Beelzebub  himself  in  waiting,  and  grinding  his  fangs 
with  ini})atisjiee — the  postman  delivers  a  treble  letter,  which  you 
eagerly  open,  expecting  a  communication  from  a  first-rate  cor- 
respondent, and  which  proves  to  contain  a  long  expostulatory 
and  indignant  refutation  of  3'our  last  quarter's  critique  on  an  in- 
censed author— postage  unpaid. 

6.  The  doleful  alternative  of  perusing  a  Inige  quarto,  at  the 
risk  of  dislocating  your  jaws,  in  order  to  review  it — or  of  review- 
ing the  said  quarto,  without  so  perusing  it,  at  the  risk  of  making 
blunders,  aud  furnishing  pegs  on  which  charges  of  misrepresen- 
tation will  not  foil  to  be  sus})endcd. 

7.      Last  scene  of  all, 

To  close  this  sad  eventful  history, — 
Long  labour  bestowed  m  endeavouring  to  extract  subject  for 
an  article  from  a  book  too  dull  to  be  commended,  and  too  accu- 
rate to  be  condemned,  where  ordinary  subjects  are  treated  in  an 
ordinary  style,  and  with  ordinaiy  ability;  so  that,  at  last,  you 
relinquish  the  hope  of  drawing  forth,  from  the  mass  of  medio- 
crit}^,  food  either  for  reason  or  for  ridicule,  and  shut  the  book, 
with  the  fruitless  apostrophe, 

Too  bad  for  a  blessing,  too  good  for  a  curse, 
I  wish  from  my  soul  thou  wert  better  or  worse. 


Art.  XIV.     Lcs  Tanpliers,  Tragedie,  'prcccdee  d'lin  Precis  His- 
torique  sur  les  Temj)licrs.     Par  M.  Raynouard.     Paris  1805. 

HPhis  work,  as  is  evident  from  its  title,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
^  of  which  one  is  an  historical  abridgement,  and  the  other  is 
a  poem.  We  have,  therefore,  to  examine,  first,  how  the  author 
deals  with  truth,  and,  secondly,  how  he  succeeds  with  fiction. 
The  same  individual  may  certainly  excel  both  as  a  poet  and  as  an 
historian  ;  but  when  he  is  to  state  the  facts  as  they  really  hap- 
pened, and  is  afterwards  to  embellish  them  with  the  colouring  of 
fancy,  the  probable  success  of  hi»  enterprize  may  be  reasonably 
questioned.  It  may  be  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  endea- 
vours of  the  writer,  the  history  will  be  so  fashioned  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  fable,  and  that  the  fable  will  be  rendered  less  at- 
tractive than  imagination  might  have  made  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  likeness  to  the  history. 
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The  author  before  us  has  chosen  a  subject  for  his  tragedy, 
which  is  generally  known  to  every  person  of  education.  Ho  has 
thought  fit,  however,  to  prefix  a  statement  of  that  subject  to  his 
drama,  which  contains  almost  the  whole  historical  testimony  re- 
lating to  it.  Now,  if  we  condescend  to  believe  Aristotle,  tra- 
gedy, like  every  (ither  species  of  poetry,  is  an  imitation  ;  and  its 
power  to  please  must  consequently  depend  not  a  little  on  the  illusion 
which  it  produces.  But  he,  who  would  create  an  illusion,  must 
not  make  us  too  intimately  accjuainted  with  the  objects  by  wliicli 
]ie  means  to  raise  it.  If  you  wish  to  surprise  a  man  with  an  op- 
tical deception,  you  must  not  previously  instruct  him  in  the  sci- 
ence of  optics ;  nor,  when  you  would  seriously  interest  him  in 
a  tale  of  the  imagination,  should  you  so  accurately  teach  him  the 
facts  upon  which  it  is  founded,  that  he  can  never  mistake  the 
fiction  for  the  truth.  The  admirers  of  poetry  would  not  thank 
theantiquary,  whofehould  prefix  to  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  aclearand 
indubitable  statement  of  the  events  on  which  those  tragedies  are 
founded.  Therecan  be  littledoubt  but  that  Shakespeare's  accuracy 
would  bear  no  comparison  with  his  genius  ;  aiul  the  probability 
which  we  now  allow  to  many  of  his  scenes  would  probably  vanish 
on  the  comparison.  When,  therefore,  we  opened  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  and  found  that  the  tragedy  was  preceded  by  the  history 
of  the  Templars,  well  garnished  too  with  many  citations,  proofs, 
and  documents,  we  could  not  help  thinking  the  conduct  of  the 
author  injudicious.  The  moralist  uuist  forgive  the  muse  as 
well  as  he  can  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  torch  of  truth  sheds 
no  light  by  which  she  likes  to  exhibit  the  Vvorks  of  her  creation, 
it  throws  too  powerful  a  glare  on  her  illusory  scenery  ;  and  her 
softest  shadows  and  her  gayest  tints  disappear  before  iL 

Having  prenused  these  few  remarks,  \we  shall  nov/  proceed  to 
state  the  contents  of  the  publication  before  us — the  abridged  his- 
tory of  the  Templars,  and  the  ti'agedy  which  M.  llaynouard  has 
founded  upon  it. 

I.  Nine  of  the  French  knights,  says  our  author,  who  had 
followed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
devoted  themselves  to  maintain  the  safety  of  th-e  public  ways  a- 
gainst  the  attacks  of  the  infidels,  who  insulted  the  pilgrims  whom 
their  piety  conducted  to  Jerusalem.  These  Frenchmen  were  suc- 
cessively reinforced  by  many  other  warriors  ;  and  this  generous 
soldiery  appeared  very  soon  after  with  glory  in  tlie  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  formed  the  religious  and  military  order  of  the  Templars. 
♦Such  is  the  short  account  of  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  institu- 
tion, which  is  given  to  us  by  JNI.  Kaynouartl.  He  then  proceeds 
lo  desa-ibe  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  knights,  in  the 
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words  of  St  Bernard.  They  had  nothing,  it  seems,  to  themselves, 
not  even  their  own  will.  They  were  generally  {)]ainl3'  dressed  ; 
were  commonly  covered  with  dust ;  had  their  laces  burnt  by  tlic 
sun;  andthe  expression  of  their  coiuitenancesvvas  severe  andfixed. 
On  the  approach  of  the  combat,  says  the  saint,  they  armed  them- 
selves with  faith  within,  and  with  iron  witliout.  This  double 
precaution  was  undoubtedly  prudent,  since  it  appears,  that  every 
knight  was  bound  Iw  an  oath  not  to  fly,  even  when  alone,  from 
three  enemies,  provided  these  were  infidels.  While  the  oath  ex- 
hibited the  courage  and  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Temple, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  condition  might  furnish  many  laci- 
lities  for  evading  it. 

M.  Raynouard  now  enters  upon  a  justification  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  attempts  to  exculpate  them  from  the  crimes  which 
have  been  laid  to  their  charge.  He  gravely  commences  his  de- 
fence, by  assuring  us,  that  the  proverb,  to  drivk  lilce  a  Templar y 
proves  no  more  against  the  Older,  than  the  more  ancient  pro- 
verb, to  drink  like  a  Fopc,  proves  against  the  Roman  pontifs. 
The  other  offences  of  which  they  are  accused,  were  of  a  less  ve- 
nial nature.  From  the  imputation  of  these,  our  author  labours 
to  vindicate  their  memory.  Now,  although  we  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Templars  were  tried  was 
imjust,  and  that,  even  if  the  accusations  against  them  had  been 
clearly  proved,  there  is  no  apology  for  the  horrid  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted  on  them  ;  yet  we  cnnnot  acquiesce  with  our 
historian,  when  he  becomes  their  advocate,  and  endeavours  to 
place  their  innocence  beyond  suspicion.  Of  tlic  degree  of 
guilt  which  was  imputed  to  them,  rnen  will  judge  ditferent- 
]y,  according  to  their  habits  and  prejudices  ;  but  we  cannot 
venture  to  say  positively,  that  they  were  innocent  of  all  they 
were  accused  of.  When  they  were  first  inculpated,  they  hatl 
much  in  theirpower.  They  were  rich,  powerful,  and  numerous. 
Their  order  derived  its  origin  from  the  superstition  of  the  times  ; 
and  their  extraordinary  and  extravagant  zeal  could  not  fail  to  be 
a  theme  of  admiration  with  the  multitude.  Is  it  likely,  then, 
that  spotless  virtue,  supported  by  wealth  and  dignity,  distin- 
guished by  renown  in  arms,  and  respected  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world,  should  have  been  hurled  at  once  into  destruc- 
tion b}^  a  base  and  groundless  calumny  ?  If  the  Trench  Mo- 
narch, the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the  A'cnctian  Republic,  entered 
into  a  detestable  league  to  crush  a  set  of  men,  who  had  been  the 
heroes  of  popular  prejudice,  and  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  superstition,  how  did  it  happen  that  almost  all  the 
Princes,  and  ail  the  nations  of  Europe,  participated  in  this  un- 
worthy and  tyrannical  persecution  ?     The  cry  of  indignation 
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iijrainst  the  Templars  was  not  limited  to  tlie  kinnjclom  of  Franco; 
nor  did  it  proceed  fioiu  any  particular  description  of  men.  It 
-resounded  from  the  shores  of  Asia  to  the  borders  of  the  3?altic. 
Kino-s.  prelates,  noblesj^  peo])le,  joined  in  the  universal  exclama- 
tion. At  the  distance  of  several  centuries,  are  we  to  pronounce 
that  all  Eur<ipc  wa>i  deceived,  not  upon  a  sj)ecu!ative  question, 
■but  with  respoct  to  the  charactei's  of  men  eminent  by  their  rank 
and  reputation,  aivd  ^viiose  conduct  could  not  :be  entirely  hidden 
from  public  observation  ? 

Our  author  has  certainly  broui^dit  forward  many  proof*.,  from 
whi\,'h  it  is  evident,  that  the  Templars  were  held  in  high  venera- 
tion up  to  the  period  of  tlie  dissolution  of  their  Order  Yet,  all 
this  testimony  on-!y  seems  to  render  it  more  extraordinary,  that 
■unfounded  accusations  should  have  prevailed  against  them,  and 
should  have  occasioned  their  sucldcn  downial,  with  loss  of  life,  of 
fortune,  of  character,  and  of  honour.  The  Kini^  of  England, 
tlie  rival  and  the  enemy  of  Philip,  had  been  the  protector  of  the 
Tem])lars.  Oin-  author  tells  us,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  exa- 
mine the  political  i-easons  ^^'hich  afterwards  determined  I^^lward 
lo  have  .them  arrested  in  England.  But,  unless  the  pohtical  rea- 
sons be  made  jna>n£ltst,  it  is  not  cimdid  to  conclude,  that  the  Eng- 
lish jNIonarch  abandoned  their  cause,  atad  consented  to  their  j)u- 
iiishment,  without  being  impressed  with  the  behef  of  their  guilt; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  tliat  in  whatever  light  that  guilt  may 
'!)e  considered  by  modern  philosophers,  it  was  held  in  fearfid 
<ibhorrence  by  the  barbariaus  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
T'emplars  were  accused  of  nothing  less  than  of  a  terrible  hei'es}', 
-lor  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  admitted  no  apology.  What 
Ave  should  have  esteemed  their  greatest  olFence  seems  to  have  at- 
tracted little  com}>arative  notice. 

The  part  which  was.  -taken  by  tiie  lloman  Pontiff  against  the 
Templars,  may  ^.em  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  interested  mo- 
tives ;  and  yet  it  was  consistent  aieithcr  Mith  the  practice,  nor 
■with  the  policy  of  the  Oiurch  of  Rome,  to  abmidon  the  instru- 
anents  of  its  usurpation  at  the  will  of  any  temporal  powei'.  Cle- 
ment the  Fifth  had  been  raided  indeed  to  the  Papal  throne,  •by  the 
intri2[ues  of  Philip  •  but  if  he  was  le^^s  insolent  in  liislanu-uajre  to 
-that  Monarcli  than  the  haughty  }?on.iface  had  been,  he  was  not 
Jess  attached  to  llie  interests  of  his  order,  nor  less  versed  in 
the  arts  by  which  it  imposed  upon  mankind.  The  Tem})lars 
were  by  name  and  profession  the  servants  of  the  Church.  They 
were  sworn  to  defenil  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  They  kept  alive 
that  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  had  sent  so  many  visionaries  to 
Jind  their  graves  in  Palestine.  Tliese  Templars  were  still  the 
^jrofcsscd  enemies  of  the  infidels — of  those  Arabians  from  whom 
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the  Europeans  had  to  learn  so  mucli.  Tlioy  were  the  briohtest 
embers  whicli  remained  of  that  sacred  coiTiiagration,  which  the 
ambition  of  chiu'chmen  Jiad  spread  over  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
j;lobe.  Is  it  then  probable,  that  Clement  would  have  desired  to 
desti'oy  their  existence,  in  order  either  to  flatter  the  King  of 
France,  or  to  sliarc  in  their  spoils,  of  which  he  knew  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  principal  partaker  ?  To  extirpate  these  men  was 
not  to  encourage  a  new  crusade  j  it  was  to  give  a  terrible  warn- 
ing to  all  adventurous  enthusiasts,  who  might  choose  to  light  for 
the  sake  of  the  faith  ;  it  was  to  admonish  mankind  of  the  folly 
of  enterprizes  which  had  been  serviceable  to  the  clergy  alone, 
and  to  let  the  people  into  the  secret,  which  their  sovereigns  were 
beginning  to  discover.  In  order  to  account,  then,  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Pope,  we  must  believe,  that  he  no  longer  reposed 
entire  confidence  in  the  Templars;  and  that  he,  at  least,  sus- 
pected them  of  having  abandoned  the  principles  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  their  order. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  renew  the  accusations  which  were  made 
against  the  Templars,  wc  should  have  no  difficulty  in  collecting 
materials.  It  is,  however,  very  far  Iron)  being  our  intention  to 
pronounce  sentence  against  them,  even  wliile  wc  hesitate  in  ad- 
mitting the  proofs  of  their  innocence  to  be  incontestable.  When 
the  crusaders  poured  in  multitudes  into  the  East,  they  met  in  their 
progress  with  nations  more  refined  than  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans, or  the  Enghsh  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many 
of  them  returned  home  with  more  civilization,  and  with  les^ 
faith,  than  they  left  it.  Nothing  tends  sooner  to  cure  men  of 
their  own  credulity,  than  to  witness  the  blind  superstition  of  o- 
thcrs.  While  the  bigotted  barbarians  of  Europe  were  suffering 
under  innumerable  hardships  on  the  burning  sands  of  Asia,  they 
liad  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  the  influence  of  false  and 
mistaken  notions  on  a  people  scarcely  less  fanatical  than  them- 
selves. They  had  leisure,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  midst  of 
their  difficulties,  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of  their  enterprize;  and 
the  frequent  reverses  which  they  met  with,  had  no  doubt  cooled 
the  ardour  of  their  zeal.  If  they  had  stopped  here,  the  voice  of 
reason  would  justify  them  at  tlie  present  day.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  seme  of  tlie  crusaders  brought  home  notions  of  reli- 
gion, which  gave  scandal  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  If  the 
soldiers  of  the  Temple  were  really  never  infected  with  this  a- 
larming  heresy,  their  fate  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  ;  and  yet 
the  mysteries  of  inauguration,  and  the  solemnity  of  oaths,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  they  had  secrets  to  conceal. 

Our  author  exclaims  against  the  injustice  of  receiving  evidence 
from  men  of  infamous  characters,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
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the  Order.  We  admit,  that  to  receive  testimony  upon  oath  fiom 
a  wretch,  who  has  violated  every  principle  of  duty,  and  who  is 
allowed  to  preserve  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  swears  to  the 
fTuilt  of  another,  is  a  mockery  of  justice  only  worthy  of  the  In- 
fjuisition.  We  shall  therefore  allow,  that  when  the  Prior  of 
Montfaucon  accused  tlie  Temj^lars,  the  unworthiticss  of  his  own 
character  ought  to  have  been  remembered  ;  and  the  testimony, 
probably  dictated  by  revenge,  which  he  gave  against  them  ought 
to  have  been  rejected.  But  this  Prior,  we  are  afraid,  was  not 
the  only  Templar  who  denounced  his  order.  Neither  do  we 
possess  any  evidence,  to  prove  that  all  those  members,  who  con- 
fessed the  guilt  imputed  to  them,  weie  totally  unworthy  of  credit. 
Many  of  them  were  yet  young  when  initiated,  and  might  have 
afterwards  lamented  the  cz'ime?.  which  tliey  had  committed.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  evidence  of  Peter  of  Boulogne  was 
taken  six  months  before  the  Grandmaster  was  arrested.  Can  it 
be  ascertained  that  his  confession  was  invohuitary  ?  He  was 
examined,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  Commissary  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  afraid  of  being  put  to  the  torture.  But  docs  it  appear 
that  he  was  constrained,  in  the  first  instance,  to  denounce  the 
Order  ?  In  his  deposition,  he  speaks  Avith  abiiorrcnce  of  the 
rite  of  inauguration  ;  and  the  compunctions  of  his  own  consci- 
ence might  have  urged  him  to  disclose  what  he  knew,  without 
the  fear  of  any  personal  punishment.  Piis  appearance  before  the 
Inquisition  was  a  thing  of  course,  if  he  had  made  a  previous  a- 
vowal  to  his  confessor. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Grandmaster  and  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Knights  were  tried  at  Paris,  w^e  en- 
tirely agree  with  our  author.  There  arc,  indeed,  few  examples 
in  history  of  a  more  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  The  Grandmaster 
was  sunmioned  under  a  fjdse  pretext  to  return  to  France;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  October  13()'7,  he,  with  all  the  Knights,  was  arrest- 
ed, and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were  allowed  no  counsel  i 
their  possessions  were  seized ;  they  were  prejudged  in  an  act  pub- 
lished by  the  King;  and  they  were  left  to  choose  between  torture 
and  confession.  In  the  midst  of  their  suflerings,  some  of  these 
untbrtuisate  men  avowed  whatever  their  torjnentors  chose  ;  but 
several  of  them  retracted  as  soon  as  they  were  liberated  from  in- 
tolerable pain.  For  this  contumacy,  as  it  was  called  by  their  in- 
lunnan  judges,  who  deserved  the  'punishment  wliicli  they  inflict- 
ed, these  wretched  victims  of  rapacity  and  tyranny  were  doomed 
to  })erish  by  the  flames. 

The  history  of  the  Templars  is  interesting,  because  it  exhibits 
a  striking  picture  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  times.  A  ge- 
nerous, hut  extravagant  zeal,  gave  birth  and  celebrity  to  their 
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Order.  An  accusation  of  apostasy,  pei-haps  suggested,  and  cer- 
tainly  encouraged  by  tlie  French  monarch,  wlio  coveted  their  rich 
possessions,  accelerated  and  completed  their  ruin.  They  owed  their 
elevation  to  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  their  destruction  to 
the  injustice  of  princes.  They  had  been  the  heroes  of  prejudice  5 
and  the  artifices  of  a  tyrant  made  tiicm  become  its  victims.  The 
charges  adduced  against  them  might  have  bjeen  founded  in  truth; 
but  this  cannot  excuse  the  mode  of  their  trial,  or  the  severity  of 
their  punishment.  They  miglit  h.ave  been  guilty  of  heresy,  \^  hich, 
after  all,  it  is  not  the  business  of  man  to  punish;  tlie}'  might  l)avo 
been  shameiully  dissokile  in  their  manners,  for  wlu'ch  their  Order 
deserved  to  have  been  abolished;  and  yet  tluy  ought  not  to  have 
been  put  to  such  shockmg  tortures,  as  humanity  would  forbid  us 
to  inflict  on  the  most  blood- thriiity  and  atrocious  monsters,  whose 
crimes  ever  filled  the  world  with  aflliction  and  desolation. 

Of  the  abridgement  before  iis,  we  should  be  inclined  to  speak 
more  favoural)ly,  if  it  did  iiot  rather  resemltie  a  rhetorical  plead- 
mg  than  an  historical  statement.  It  is  wanting  likewise  in  that, 
philosophical  spirit,  which  is  so  imjwrtant  and  so  advantageous; 
to  the  historian.  Our  author  wiitcs,  aii  if  the  kSyr(l>o;i«f  were  still 
in  existence.  We  are  fatigued  with  his  elaborate  endeavours  to 
convince  us,  that  the  Tem^^lars  were  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  ilad  they  not  been  so;  would  the  mode  of 
their  trial  have  been  less  contrary  to  juistice  ?  Is  it  necessary  jtt 
this  time  of  day  to  prove,  that  men  are  good  Catholics,  in 
order  to  persuade  us,  that  the}'  ought  not  to  be  burnt  as  licrelics  ? 
Is  tliere  now  any  such  spirit  of  intolerance  to  be  satisfied  in 
France  ?  We  hope  not.  ^e  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  have 
again  to  complain,  that  that  volatile  nation  ciuinot  escape  from 
one  extreme,  without  running  into  another. 

M.  Raynouard  \\n?:CK\\\h\\.QdJaqur^deM/jlay,  theGrand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  as  a  firm  Papist.  If  tlie  audience  would  not  shed 
a  tear  at  his  tragedy  on  any  other  condition,  the  author  certainly 
(lid  right.  Still,  however,  we  think,  he  might  have  boldly  taken 
for  granted  as  a  poet,  what  cannot  be  so  easily  accorded  to  him  as 
an  historian.  If  the  tragedy  alone  had  been  submitted  to  us,  we 
shoukl  not  have  desired  to  inquire  very  rigorously  into  the  matter. 
As  critics,  and  as  philosophers,  we  should  have  thouadit  it  a  que- 
stion of  little  importance.  We  are  now  compelled  to  consider  the 
evidence  given  by  Jaques  de  Mulaij,  and  to  ask,  if  he  were  entire- 
ly innocent,  how  he  aane  to  be  quite  so  particular  in  the  confes- 
sion which  he  afterwards  retracted  ?  Why  did  he  make  a  mis- 
erable evasion  ?  Was  such  a  subterfuge  worthy  of  an  innocent 
man  ^  Was  it  one,  to  which  a  great  mind  was  likely  to  stoop  ? 
Wfi  do  not.  however,  mean  to  conclude,  from  t}iLs  circmiL'Jiijncc, 
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that  he  was  really  an  apostate  ;  but,  after  having  read  his  confes- 
sion, we  must  still  be  permitted  to  despisehim,  even  if  he  were 
not  one.  In  that  confession  he  inculpated  all  his  brethren,  and 
attempted  to  excuse  himself  by  a  piece  of  sophistry,  of  which  the 
veriest  pedant  that  ever  issued  from  the  schools  would  have  been 
heartily  ashamed. 

II.  Among  the  many  claims  v/hich  the  French  make  to  pre- 
eminence in  literature,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  ihev  have 
better  established  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  than  the  su- 
periority of  their  drama.  The  English  alone  seem  disposed  to  con- 
test this  point  with  them.  It  is  only  the  mob  in  .Spain,  that  would 
prefer  Lope  and  Caldcron  to  Corneillc  and  llaoine.  The  judici- 
ous critics  of  Italy  will  not  comparc'Goldoni  with  Moliere  :  They 
will  acknowledge  that  the  Italian  comedy  is  inferior  to  the  French. 
The  *Meropc  of  Voltaire,  it  can  scarcely  he  denied,  is  a  finer 
tragedy  than  the  Merope  of  ]Maffei ;  and  although  the  works  of 
Alfieri  display  elevation  of  sentiment,  ;uid  fire  of  geniu,',  yet  there 
is  much  stiffness  and  harshness  in  his  style  ;  there  is  a  want  of 
pathos  in  his  manner ;  and  he  seldom  succeeds  in  touching  the 
heart.  His  language  is  too  learned  for  the  theatre  ;  and  perhaps, 
even  to  the  critic,  he  shows  himself  too  emulous  of  Dante.  The 
admirers  of  tragedy  in  Italy  are  fewer,  we  believe,  than  in  IVance. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Italians  possess  the  cljarming  operas 
of  Metastasio ;  but  they  have  no  ti'agedy  that  can  be  compared 
with  Athalie,  or  with  Phedre.  Of  the  success  of  the  buskined 
muse  in  Germany,  we  are  by  no  means  so  competent  to  speak. 
From  what  we  do  knoA\^,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect, 
that  High  Dutch  has  not  yet  become  her  favourite  language^  and 
if  the  character  given  of  it  by  Charles  the  Fifth  were  right,  this 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  surprise.  We  believe,  too,  that  the 
enlightened  Geruians  readily  confess,  that  their  tragic  writers  have 
not  yet  attained  the  highest  elegance  ;  that  they  are  not  perfect 
masters  of  their  art ;  and  that  they  are  rather  deficient  in  taste, 
and  are  somewhat  given  to  extravagance.  From  the  {c'ff  speci- 
mens, which  we  have  seen,  we  are  disposed  to  accjuiesce  in  this 
opinion.  It  may  not  be  fair  to  judge  from  translations;  and  when 
Ave  have  read  the  Robbers,  and  some  other  German  plays  in  Eng- 
lish, we  have  lamented,  that  we  thereby  lost  the  harmonious  pe- 
riods, and  the  smooth  and  polished  verges,  which,  no  doubt,  we 
should  have  admired  in  the  original.  Metaphors,  that  might  have 
been  brilliant,  and  exclamations  and  interjections,  wliich  might 
have  been  extremely  moviug  in  the  German,  become  ludicrous 
to  us  when  expressed  in  our  own  vernacular  tongue,  and  when 
uttered  in  plain  English  accents. 

The  same  judgment,  v.lricli  can  approve  of  the  translated  works 
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of  Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  is  not  likely  to  be  delighted  with  the 
more  regular  productions  of  the  French  dramatists.  The  truth, 
indeed,  is,  that  even  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  have  com- 
paratively few  admirers  in  England.  The  common  objections, 
which  are  made  to  their  works  by  our  critics,  are  not  the  sole  rea- 
sons which  influence  the  national  taste.  It  is  said,  that  the  French 
versification  is  monotonous  ;  that  the  rliymes  are  fatiguing  to  the 
ear;  that  the  speeches  are  too  long  and  too  declamatory;  that  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  converted  into  French  courtiers  ; 
and  that  there  is  too  much  gallantry  and  too  little  passion  in  the 
principal  scenes.  We  believe  no  candid  critic,  whether  French 
or  English,  will  deny  the  general  justice  of  these  objections  ;  and 
yet  we  suspect  there  is  one  which  remains  behind,  of  which  the 
influence  is  at  least  as  powerful  as  any  of  the  rest. 

We  arc  not  pleased  with  a  regular  drama.  Our  pit  and  our 
galleries  have  no  great  notion  of  line  versification  and  beautiful 
poetry.  They  generally  decide  the  fate  of  a  new  piece  ;  and  the 
rules  of  art,  and  the  higher  graces  of  composition,  are  all  lost  on 
tlie  honest  shopkeepers,  and  industrious  tradesmen,  who  seek  for 
a  few  hours  of  recreation  at  the  theatre  from  their  usual  occupa- 
tions. Our  fine  gentlemen,  and  our  women  of  fashion,  seldom 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  audience  by  the  expression  either  of 
their  applause,  or  of  their  disapprobation.  They  are  generally 
too  much  occupied  with  themselves,  or  else  they  are  too  listless  to 
attend  to  any  thing  which  may  be  passing  on  the  stage.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  <nu-  dramatic  writers  wisel}'  forbear  from  attempt- 
ing to  please  refined  spectators.  Hence  the  rules  of  art  are  a- 
bandoned  ;  the  scene  is  full  of  bustle  and  confusion;  probability 
is  forgotten,  and  extravagance  is  applauded.  The  fable,  the  plot, 
the  incidents,  the  characters,  and  the  dialogue,  arc,  indeed,  of 
little  importance  to  the  ^/toxv-ma?i,  in  comparison  with  the  scenery 
and  the  decorations ;  but  when  lie  would  avail  himself  of  them 
as  powerful  auxiliaries,  he  must  then  remember  whom  it  is  that 
he  has  to  please.  To  amuse  the  mere  vulgar,  his  fable  cannot 
be  the  worse  for  being  a  little  improbable,  nor  his  characters 
for  being  a  little  extravagant.  When  his  actors  declaim,  their 
style  should  be  highly  florid,  their  language  hyperboHcal,  and 
their  metaphors  mixed.  Such  sentiments  as  are  toasted  with 
applause  at  a  tavern-dinner  should  be  loudly  vociferated  ;  and  a 
favourite  truism  should  ever  be  ready  to  hobble  forward  in  a 
verse.  Traged3%  comedy,  and  farce,  should  be  well  jumbled 
together  ;  Melpomene  should  never  long  keep  possession  of  the 
scene ;  and  a  song  may  now  and  then  be  advantageously  in- 
troduced, lest  the  spectators  should  grow  too  impatient  for  the 
tune  of  God  save  t/w  Kmg,  or  l/ic  Iloast  Beef  of  Old  England. 
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It  is  but  justice  to  tlie  critics  to  admit,  that  they  are  in  gene- 
ral as  little  satisfied  with  the  modern  drama  as  we  are  ourselves. 
May  it  not,  however,  be  asked,  whether  they  have  not  greatly 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  evil  of"  which  they  complain  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  pit.  But, 
even  then,  they  never  encouraged  the  regular  drama.  Dr  John- 
son led  on  the  dogs  of  war ;  and  their  cry  was  for  liberty  and  na- 
ture, for  tragi-comcdy  and  Shakespeare.  They  declaimed  against 
rules,  and  ridiculed  the  French  for  observing  them.  13r  Johnson 
wrote  against  the  unities,  in  his  preface  to  Shakespeare ;  and 
condescended  to  insert  the  criticism  of  John  Dennis  upon  Cato, 
in  his  life  of  Addison.  We  now  gather  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 
Voltaire  said  tliat  Shakespeare  had  spoiled  the  taste  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  We  will  not  say  this ;  but  we  think  that  the  de- 
fenders of  his  irregularities  have  not  improved  it. 

When  we  first  v.ere  informed  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Teui- 
plars  had  been  repi'osented  v^'ith  considerable  success  at  Paris, 
\vc  became  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Within  a  few  days 
of  the  time  when  we  are  now  writing,  this  publication  was  put 
into  our  hands.  The  task  of  reviewing  it  has  been  greater  than 
we  reckoned  for,  as  we  did  not  expect  to  get  a  history  into  the 
bargain.  It  has,  however,  afforded  us  some  consolation  to  think, 
that  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  amuse  our  readers,  by  giv- 
ing them  an  account  of  a  drama  which  has  pleased  at  Paris. 
They  Mill  make  their  own  reflections  on  the  very  diiierent  tastes 
for  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  prevail  in  the  two  greatest  ca- 
pitals of  Europe. 

The  first  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Templars  did  not  much 
prepossess  us  in  its  favour.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  France, 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance,  meet  in  the  palace  of  (he  Grand 
Master.  These  grave  personages,  who  are  no  very  poetical  cha- 
racters, hold  a  long  consultation,  in  masculine  and  feminine 
rhimes,  on  the  fate  of  the  order.  Tiie  Minister  of  Finance 
p-ologiscth  thus. 

'   lUustre  Chancelier,  le  Roi  que  je  devauce, 
Vent  que  dans  ce  palais  j'annonce  sa  presence. 
Vous  savez  son  dessein  :    avant  la  fin  du  jour 
Un  grand  cvcnement  etonnera  la  cour.  ' 

The  Chancellor  replies  in  the  same  strain. 

*  IVIinistres  I'un  et  I'autre,  ii  faut  que  r.otre  zcle 
De  Philippe  outrage  defende  la  querelie. ' 

Now,  althougli  these  grave  statesmen  let  each  other  into  some 
very  important  political  secrets  during  the  course  of  their  conver- 
sation,' we  must  confess,  that  we  could  not  get  Noodle  and  Doodh. 
out  of  our  heads  during  the  whole  scene.  At  length  theCirand 
Master  interrupts  the  conference.     The  Lord  1  ligh  Chancellor 
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announces  to  him  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the  Templars. 
Jaqties  tie  Molai/,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  makes  a 
very  brilliant  harangue,  and  advises  the  servants  of  the  King- 
not  to  forget  that  he  is  still  Grand  Master. 

*  Ce  n'est  pas  que  le  Roi  nous  puisse  humilierj 
Mais  que  ses  serviteurs  se  gardent  d'oublier 
Qu'en  ce  palais  encore  lis  parlent  au  grandmaitre  : 
Oui,  je  le  suis  toujours,  je  saurai  toujours  I'etre. ' 
The  Grand  Master  quits  them  ;  and  the  Ministers,  moi'e  per- 
plexed than  ever,  renew  their  conference.  They  are  interrupted 
by  Philip,  who  arrives  with  his  suite,  and  with  Marigni,  the  son 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  had  already  informed  the  Chan- 
cellor, that  he  hated  the  Templars,  because  they  had  prevented 
this  young  man  from  marrying  a  certain  damsel  of  the  name  of 
Adelaide.  The  King  orders  his  Ministers  to  declare  to  his 
Court,  that  he  should  afterwards  reside  in  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Master ;  and  confesses  how  unwilling  he  has  been  to 
believe,  that  the  Order  was  capable  of  insulting  the  Church, 
and  of  betraying  the  State.  We  shall  briefly  observe  here,  that 
this  last  accusation,  which  is  repeatedly  made  in  the  play,  has 
never  been  even  hinted  at  in  the  history  of  the  Templars.  Phi- 
lip then  appeals  to  the  young  Marigni,  who  had  served  with 
the  knights,  for  a  confirmation  of  their  guilt ;  but  this  generous 
youth,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  Sovereign,  and  to  the  ex- 
treme vexation  of  his  father,  makes  a  very  long  speech  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Order.  Philip  answers  him  in  a  speech  equally 
long,  and  thus  concludes  the  first  act.  * 

*  Upon  what  principle  the  moderns  have  been  accustomed  tn  di- 
vide their  tragedies  into  five  acts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Was 
It  from  a  misunderstood  expression  of  an  ancient  poet  ?  The  divi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Greeks  v/ere  much  more  natural.  A  tragedy, 
like  every  other  poem,  requires  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
The  prologue  was  that  part  of  it  which  preceded  the  first  song  of  the 
Chorus,  and  in  which  the  subject  was  announced  ;  the  episode  in- 
cluded all  the  dialogue  between  the  first  song  of  the  Chorus  and  the 
last ;  the  epode  was  the  vv'inding  up,  or  conclusion  of  the  piece.  The 
chief  action,  and  the  incidents  which  changed  the  situation  of  the 
persons,  and  which  varied  their  fortunes,  were  introduced  in  the 
episode.  Now  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts  of  regular  modern 
tragedies,  correspond  in  this  respect  with  the  episode  of  the  Greeks. 
But  it  would  be  difticult  to  show  that  the  Greeks  confined  them- 
selves to  any  certain  number  of  acts.  The  truth  seems  radier  to  be, 
that  the  Chorus  sung  whenever  there  was  naturally  a  pause  in  the 
action.  The  Greeks  made  the  pauses  depend  upon  the  story ;  the 
moderns  are  often  compelled  to  interrupt  the  story  in  order  to  make 
the  pauses. 
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The  subject  having  been  announced  in  tlie  first  act  of  the  tra- 
gedy before  us,  (lie  incidents  coninience,  according  to  rule,  in  the 
second.  The  young  Marigni  appears  alone.  He  laments  tliat 
some  secret nnystery  renders  his  niiptiiils  with  Adelaide  a  crime. 
The  (^ueen  of  France  and  XavavKc  had  deigned  to  protect  h>n>. 
She  comes  to  olfer  \nin  the  hand  of  Adelaide,  which  had  been 
bcfm-e  refused  him,  as  his  father  tlionght,  througli  the  intrigues 
of  the  Templars.  Now,  this  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Prince 
(;f  Beam :  and  the  Queen  proposed  to  make  Marigni  happy 
and  great,  by  presenting  to  him  the  object  of  his  afTections  as 
a  wife,  and  by  appointing  him  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. Her  surprise  then  is  natural,  wlicn  the  young  man  in- 
forms her,  with  many  compliments  prettily  turned  in  verse,  and 
(juite  a  la  FraiigatsCy  that  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  accept  her 
offer.  The  Queen  kn's  her  eommant^s  on  him  to  reveal  the 
secret  motive  which  actuates  his  conduct.  ISIarigni  confesses, 
that  despairing  of  receiving  the  hand  of  Adekiide,  he  had  gone 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  become  a  Templar,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  a  vow  never  to  marry.  As  those  vvlio  had 
received  him  into  the  Order  were  now  all  dead,  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  never  revealing  the  secret.  Finding,  however,  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  Templars,  his  generosity  triumphed 
over  his  love,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  faithful  to  their  cause. 
The  benevolent  Queen  encourages  him  in  this  intention  ;  and 
requests  that  he  will  become  the  ch.ief  of  their  guard. 

*  lis  connaitront  par  vons,  que  je  prends  leur  defence: 
Faites  d^ns  leur  prison  descendre  I'esperance.  ' 

When  the  Queen  leaves  Marigni,  he  expresses  his  grief  in  a 
short  solilocjuy  ;  and  is  then  joined  by  his  father,  who  informs 
liim,  that  the  King  has  determined  on  the  destruction  of  the  Tem- 
plars, and  has  appointed  him  to  execute  the  royal  vengeance. 
There  is  something  very'  French  in  the  following  couplet. 

*  Je  viens  de  dem:mder,  et  d'obtenir  pour  toi 
L'honneur  de  diri((or  la  vengeance  du  roi. ' 

Philip  now  returns,  and.  declaims  against  the  Templm's  at  great 
length  ;  his  Lord  High.  Chancellor,  and  his  Minister  of  Finance, 
occasionally  helping  him  with  a  few  invectives,  in  order  to  give 
him  time  to  breathe,  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  the  Lord  Con- 
stable makes  his  appearance.  He  pleads  the  cause  of  the  'J'em- 
plars.  The  King  replies  very  shortly  to  hiu),  and  goes  to  speak 
to  the  Grand  Lujuisitor,  who  is  waiting  for  him  w  ithont.  ^  A 
short  but  sliarp  altercation  then  takes  place, brtwct-n  the  Con- 
stable, the  Chancellor,  and  the  Minister.  The  stage  is  not  quite 
the  place  for  holding  a  cabinet  council. 

The  CiraiHl  Master  and  tlie  Kni'dits  reav>near.     He  notifies  to 
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them  the  danger  which  threatens  them,  and  exhorts  them  to  pre- 
pare for  death  with  the  courage  of  innocent  and  religious  men. 
The  young  Marigni  arrives ;  and,  struggling  between  his  duty 
and  all  the  fondest  wishes  of  his  heart,  announces  to  them,  that 
he  is  commanded  by  the  King  to  conduct  them  to  prison.  The 
Grand  Master  answers  with  dignity  and  firmness. 

*  Lorsque  I'ordre  n'est  plus,  qu'importe  notre  vie  ? 
Quand  nous  trouvons  partout  I'affreuse  calomnie. 
Si  I'echafFaut  est  pret,  c'est  a  nous  d'y  courir  ; 
Que  tout  Templier  meure,  et  soit  fier  de  mourir.  ' 

Marigni  is  struck  with  these  words.  Flis  conscience  upbraids 
liim.  He  remembers  his  oaths.  He  throws  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  Grand  Master,  declares  he  will  perish  with 
him ;  and  adds, 

*  Sur  moi  de  vos  vertus,  que  Philippe  se  venge : 
Oui,  je  sills  Templier. 

G.  M.  Je  le  savais. ' 
The  Grand  IMaster  objects  to  the  sacrifice  which  the  young  man 
is  willing  to  make  of  himself.     At  length  the  elder  Marigni,  im- 
patient at  his  son's  delay,  enters,  and  orders  the  soldiers  to  con- 
duct the  Knights  to  prison.     An  interesting  scene  now  takes 
place  between  the  father  and  the  son.     The  young  Marigni  a- 
vows  that  he  is  a  Templar,  to  his  lather,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
the  Order,  and  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  its  destruction. 
The  fourth  act  opens  with  a  conversation  between  the  Queen 
and  the  High  Constable,  who  consult  how  they  may  still  save 
the  Templars  from  death.     The  King  joins  them,  and  the  Queen 
addresses  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  to  him  in  their  favour. 
The  following  laics  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  it. 
,'  Si  je  prends  le  parti  de  tant  de  malheureux, 

J'agis  pour  votre  gloire  encor  plus  que  pour  eux. 

Vous  livrez  ces  guerriers  a  ce  juge  implacable, 

Qui  force  I'lnnocent  a  s'avouer  coupable  ; 

Qui  se  dit  convaincu  des  (]u'il  peut  soup(jonner, 

Et  commence  s  punir  avant  de  condamner. 

Le  Ministre  d'un  Dicu  de  paix  et  de  clemence, 

Sur  un  saint  trib\inal  fait  asseoir  la  vengeance ! 

Devant  lui  I'accuse  se  trouble  et  se  confoud  ; 

La  torture  interroge,  ct  la  douleur  repond. ' 
ThcKinof  is  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  justification  of  the  Grand 
Master.     The  latter,  indignant  at  licaring  that  he  is  accused  of 
irreligion,  defends  himself  against  that  calumny  j  and  exclaims, 

*  Ah  !  Sire,  vous  pouvez  soufFrir  ces  injustices  !  * 
Philip  replies, 

'  Je  puis  Vous  amioncer  I'aveu  de  vos  complices. ' 
The  Grand  JNIaster  then  learns  that  some  of  tlie  Knip-hts  had 
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confessed  ;  and  is  yet  more  afflicted,  wlien  the  Kini^  orders  Loig- 
nevilh'  to  be  brou«];lU  before  him,  ^wiS.  when  this  ancient  friend  of 
the  Grand  Master  a]ipears  as  one  of  tiiose  who  had  borne  witness 
against  the  Templars.  Loigneville  rephes  to  the  questions  of  his 
superior,  who  can  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  in  iiis  guilt. 
•  Men  coeur  est  innocent,  mais  ma  bouche  est  coupable.  ' 

Overcome  by  the  severity  of  his  sufferings,  he  had  avowed 
whatever  the  Inquisitor  pleased  to  dictate.  This  was  the  weak- 
ness of  nature,  and  not  the  crime  of  the  heart.  The  King,  en- 
raged, drives  the  Templars  from  his  presence.  The  Chancellor 
arrives  ;  announces  the  guilt  of  the  young  Marigni,  and  is  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  father  of  tliat  unfortunate  young  man.  He 
pleads  the  cause  of  his  son.  Philip  answers  him  with  the  stern- 
ness of  a  master,  and  with  the  jealousy  of  a  tyrant. 

In  the  fifth  Act,  the  unity  of  place  seems  to  be  violated.  The 
Templars  were  confined  in  prison.  It  must,  consequently,  be 
there  that  they  were  assembled,  when  the  young  Marigni  addres- 
ses them  upon  his  return  from  the  trial.  The  hopes  wliich  Ira 
encourages  them  to  entertain  of  their  escape  from  the  scaffold,  are 
dissipated  on  the  appearance  of  the  (^rand  Master,  who  comes 
back  the  last  from  being  examined  by  the  Inquisitors.  These 
hopes  are  again  I'evived  by  the  High  Constable,  who  announces 
that  the  King  is  yet  willing  to  pardon  them.  Philip  arrives,  and 
offers  to  liberate  them,  on  condition  that  they  confess  their  guilt. 
They  refiisc,  and  are  led  away  to  the  scaffold.  The  Queen  inter- 
cedes for  them  once  more;  and  Philip  consents  again  to  offer  them 
pardon.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  The  High  Constable  returns,  and 
announces  that  the  Templars  have  perished  in  the  flames. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  tragedy,  which  has  been  lately  repre- 
sented with  applause  at  Paris.  We  cannot  say  that  we  find  in  it 
much  of  that  brilliant  genius  v/hich  marks  the  best  plays  of  Cor- 
neilie  j  and  it  has  still  less  of  that  pathos  which  charms  us  in  Ra- 
cine. Many  of  the  scenes  are  cold  and  languid.  There  is  little 
passion,  and  consequently  little  interest.  The  situation  of  the 
young  Marigni  would  frequently  excite  our  pity,  if  he  seemed  to 
have  more  feeling  for  himself.  The  Grand  Master  is  a  virtuous 
and  stern  baHoarian,  in  whose  inflexible  character  we  do  not  re- 
cognize the  temporizing  spirit  o'iJagues  dc  Malay,  who  confessed, 
who  retracted  his  confession,  and  who  probably  would  have  been 
equally  burnt  if  lie  had  not.  Philip  is  like  many  other  tyrants  of 
the  stage,  who  strut  and  fret  their  iiour,  and  are  forgotten.  But 
ydivd  could  induce  M.  llaynouard  to  make  a  chancellor  and  a  mi- 
nister of  state,  two  principal  characters  in  his  tragedy  ?  The 
former  is  a  mere  speaking  pujipet ;  the  latter  might  have  been 
better  announced  to  us  uiuler  lie  name  of  Marigni  the  father, 
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The  good  taste  of  CorneilJe  and  Racine,  induced  tliem  to  dis- 
pense with  the  guards  and  usual  atleodnnts  of  Icings.  Why  did 
CUV  author  iiitroduce  the  Privy  Council  of  Philip  the  Fair  ?  Be- 
sides, a  lord  hioh  cliancellor,  a  minister  of  finance,  and  a  great 
constable,  are  no  more  tragic  cliaracters,  than  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  a  colonel  of  volunteers. 

Having  perused  tliese  strictures  on  the  tragedy  of  the  Templars, 
some  of  our  readers  may  think  it  strange  tliat,  if  they  be  just,  the 
piece  could  have,  succeeded.  The  admirers  of  our  modern  plays 
\\  ill  l>e  astonished  at  the  taste  of  the  Parisians.  Here  is  a  regular 
tragedy,  in  which  tiie  rules  of  criticism  are  never  violetitly  offend- 
ed," and  where,  indeed,  they  are  generally  observed.  There  is  no 
shifting  of  scene? ;  the  stagcis  never  left  empty  d  uring  the  same  act. 
Thcrearcnoprocessions;  nospectres;  and  no  battles.  Notasingle 
person  dies  upon  thcstage,  to  entertain  thespectator:3.  Thereisno 
bullbon  to  make  us  laugh  in  the  midst  of  a  tale  of  sorrow.  All 
the  actors  speak  in  verse.  I'he  princionl  j-ersons  do  not  affect  a 
pompous  and  inflated  style ;  while  the  others  talk  the  language  of 
the  alehouse.  Y/e  have  remarked  no  monstrous  metaphors,  and 
no  very  hyperbolical  expressions.  The  incidents  are  not  impro- 
bable. Nothing  impossible  is  admitted.  The  mechanist  could 
have  very  Kttle  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  play.  The  tragic 
muse  keeps  possession  of  the  stage,  and  never  descends  from  her 
cothiirnj,  to  show  to  the  galleries  that  she  is  not  really  so  tall  as 
she  seems  to  be. 

How  then  could  it  happen,  that  tiic  tragedy  of  M.  Raynouard 
succeeded  ?  This  must,  indeed,  be  amystei'y  to  the  admirers  of 
those  tragi-comicai  things,  which  are  represented  with  so  much 
applause  in  London.  Webelieve  the  truth  to  be  this.  The 
French  consider  a  tragedy  as  a  poem,  which  may  be  acted  upon 
the  stage  J  but  they  never  forget  that  it  is  a  poem.  Now,  al- 
though the  tragedy  of  the  Templars  have  many  defects,  and  al- 
though the  interest  be  not  kept  aUve  :  yet  it  contains  some  fine 
passages,  and  many  excellent  verses.  A  French  audience  is  very 
attentive  to  these  things.  It  would  appear,  that  a  Parisian  critic 
cannot  suffer  all  rules  to  be  violated,  in  favour  of  extravagant 
conceptions.;  and  would  rather  dispense  with  decorations  and 
scenery,  than  with  fitness  and  probability.  Fine  language,  it 
would  seem,  is  more  important,  in  his  opinion,  than  all  the  tricks 
of  Harlequin.  He  thinks  there  can  be  no  beauty  wliere  there  is 
no  propriety.  He  prefers  simplicity  to  confusion  ;  nor  when  he 
is  disposed  to  be  melancholy,  does  he  love  a  coarse  joke,  or  an 
impertinent  piece  of  buffoonery. 

We  shall  conclude,  by  giving  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  the  speeches  of  Philip.     The  allusion  in  the  last  lines  was  pro- 
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bably  applauded  at  Paris.     We  can  applaud  the  lines,  and  smile 
at  the  allusion. 

*  Quelques  faits  eclatants  ont  illustre  mon  regne  : 

II  faut  que  I'etranger  me  respecte  ou  me  craigne. 

Le  Fran9ols  me  cherit,  depuis  qu'en  nos  etats, 

Ou  dcliberoient  seuls  les  grands  et  les  prelats, 

Le  premier,  j'ai  du  peuple  introduii  le  suffrage; 

Le  peuple  d;ins  nos  lois  honore  son  ouvrage. 
Le  Pontife  Romain,  hardi  dans  ses  projets, 

Ne  voyoit  dans  le  rois  que  des  premiers  sujets  : 

Un  pretre  de  nos  lois  se  prctendoit  I'arbitre. 

J'ai  brave  son  audace  en  respectant  son  titre  ; 

Et  tandis  que  le  bruit  de  ses  foudres  sacres 

Epouv:intoit  encor  les  peuples  egares, 

Moi,  discutant  les  droits  de  I'autel  et  da  trone, 

J'ai  centre  la  thiare  elevc  la  couronne, 

Et  d'un  Pontife  altier  reprimant  les  vains  droits, 

J'aurai  de  sa  tutelle  afFronchi  tons  les  rois. 

Les  exploits  d'Edouard  menacent-ils  la  France  ' 

II  expie  aussitut  sa  superbe  imprudence. 

L'Anglois  luit,  et  laissant  nos  rivages  deserts, 

Met  entre  nous  et  lui  la  barriere  des  mers. 

Aux  flots  de  I'ocean  il  demande  un  asiie  ; 

La  terreur  de  mon  nom  le  poursuit  dans  son  lie  ; 

Justement  efTraye  de  mes  hardis  projets, 

En  vassal  de  ma  glolre  il  accepte  la  paix.  * 


Art.  XV.  Miscellaneous  Poetry.     By  the  Honourable  W.  Her- 
bert.    '-J  vol.  Svo.     Longman  &  Co.     1801. 

nPnESE  little  volumes  contain  a  variety  of  translations  from  the 
-■-  Norse,  Italian,  Spanish,  PortU!;ucse,  German,  &c.  with  a 
few  original  pieces.'  These  by  which  we  have  been  most  interest- 
ed, are  contained  under  the  title  of  *  Select  Icelandic  Poetry, ' 
being  versions  of  celebrated  passages  in  the  Edda  of  Sremundar, 
and  other  specimens  of  Scaldic  poetry.  These  translations  form 
they//5/  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  second  part  of  the  se- 
cond ;  a  confused  and  capricious  arrangement,  which  we  wish 
had  been  avoided.  They  are,  to  a  certaiji  degree,  a  novelty  in 
our  literature  ;  for  although  translations  of  many  of  these  very 
pieces  have  been  made  by  poets  of  different  degrees  of  merit, 
from  Gray  to  Amos  Cottle,  yet  it  has  happened  rather  perverse- 
ly, that  not  one  of  these  translators  understood  the  original  Ice- 
landic, but  contented  themselves  with  executing  their  imitations 
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from  the  Latin  version,  and  thus  presenting  their  readers  with 
the  shadow  of  a  shade.  We  can  only  estimate  tlie  injustice  which 
the  old  Scalds  sustained  in  this  operation,  by  considering  what 
sort  of  translation  could  be  made  of  any  Greek  poet  from  the 
Latin  version.  Mr  Herbert  has  stepped  forward  to  rescue  these 
ancient  poets  from  this  ignominious  treatment ;  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  North  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
played in  an  introductory  address  to  the  Hon.C.  Anker,  Director 
of  the  Danish  East  India  Company,  executed  in  Danish  poetry, 
as  well  as  by  many  learned  criticisms  scattered  through  the  work. 
We  do  not  pretend  any  great  knowledge  of  the  Norse  ;  but  we 
liave  so  far  '  traced  the  Runic  rhyme, '  as  to  be  sensible  how 
much  more  easy  it  is  to  give  a  just  translation  of  that  poetry  in- 
to English  than  into  Latin ;  and,  consequently,  how  much  is 
lost  by  the  unnecessary  intermediate  transfusion.  Indeed,  the 
double  difficulty  of  first  rendering  the  Norse  into  the  Latin,  and 
then  the  Latin  into  the  Euglish,  and  thus  interposing  a  version 
in  a  foreign  and  uncongenial  tongue,  between  the  original  and 
the  English,  although  this  last  is  a  kindred  language,  very  similar, 
in  its  more  ancient  idiom  to  the  Icelandic,  has  led  to  many,  and 
some  very  absurd  errors,  in  what  has  hitherto  been  given  as  Seal- 
die  poetry.  For  example,  iji  the  famous  death -song  of  liegnar 
I^odbrog,  that  renowned  warrior  lias  been  made  to  assert,  that 
the  joy  of  a  bloody  battle,  which  he  liad  just  described,  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  sleeping  with  a  youi:g  virgin  ;  and,  in  another 
passage,  he  is  made  to  aver  yet  more  specitic.ally,  that  the  plea- 
sure of  battering  the  lielmet  v/ith  the  keen  falchion,  was  like 
that  of  kissing  a  young  widow  reclining  upon  a  high  seat.  Now, 
whatever  partiality  Regnar  mightentertainfor  thesport  of  swords, 
the  dance  of  Llilda,  and  for  his  favourite  amusement  of  hacking 
witli  helmets,  he  had  too  much  taste  to  give  the  preference  im- 
puted in  these  passages,  w^hich  are  thus  justly  rendered  by  Mr 
Herbert. 

*  Bucklers  brast,  and  men  were  slain  j. 

Stoutest  skulls  were  cleft  in  twain. 

'Tw^s  7iot,  I  trow,  like  wooing  rest 

On  gentle  maiden's  snowy  breast. '' 

Again — 

*  where  falchions  keen 

Bit  the  helmet's  polish'd  sheen. 

'Twas  7iot  like  kissing  widow  sweet 

Reclining  in  the  highest  seat. ' 
Such  was  the  real  and  unbiassed  opinion  of  Regnar  with  the 
Hairy  Breeches  ;  and  truly  we  heartily  join  in  it.     The  elegant 
Mason,  as  well  as  Bishop  Percy,  fell  into  a  similar  blunder  in 
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translating  the  Love-song  of  Harold  the  Valiant,  which  they  un- 
derstood to  be  a  complaint,  thnt,  notwithstanding  all  the  great 
deeds  which  be  had  performed,  *  a  Ilussiau-miiiden  scorned  his 
love.'     Now,  this  burden, 

*  Tho  laetr  gerdr  i  Gordum 
'  Gullhrings  vid  mer  skolla,  * 
is  accurately  rendered  by  Mr  Herbert,  after  Perinskiold, 
'  With  golden  ring  in  Russian  land, 
To  me  the  virgin  plights  her  hand. ' 

Having  noticed  these  gross  errors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  poetry,  which  is  so  much  more  vola- 
tile, must  necessarily  have  escaped  in  versions,  where  even  plain 
sense  and  meaning  is  so  sadly  corrupted.  We  therefore  hail  with 
pleasure  an  attemot  to  draw  information  from  the  fountain-head, 
especially  where  it  is  interesting  both  in  point  of  intrinsic  poetic 
merit,  and  as  a  curious  source  of  ^historic  investigation. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  Scaldic  poetry  is  various.  It  is 
often,  especially  v.'hen  mythological,  so  extremely  obscure,  that 
it  defies  interpretation.  This  seems  to  proceed  chiefly  from  the 
metaphorical  and  paraphrastic  style,  which  was  considered  as  an 
high  ornament  in  such  compositions.  Instead  of  giving  the  name 
of  a  person  mentioned,  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  him  the  son  of 
such  a  one,  or  the  brother  or  the  spouse  of  such  another  j  and 
as  the  said  father,  brother,  or  wife,  had  probably  fifty  names, 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  hit  upon  the 
individual  who  is  intended.  In  like  manner,  a  'ship  is  the  sea 
serpent,  or  the  rider  of  the  wave,  or  ihe  ask  or  water-newt,  or 
something  else  which  still  less  readily  conveys  the  meaning.  In 
poems  composed  in  this  style,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  object 
of  the  poet  to  convert  every  line  into  a  sort  of  riddle,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  hearer,  who  was  thus  obliged 
to  fight  his  way  from  one  verse  to  another,  having,  for  his  sole 
reward,  the  pleasure  of  penetrating  mystery,  and  conquering 
studied  obscurity.  Great  part  of  the  Edda  of  Saemund  is  involv- 
ed in  this  artificial  darkness,  and  is  therefore  positively  imtrans- 
lateable.  But  in  the  more  popular  poetry,  the  romances,  war- 
odes,  and  songs  sung  to  the  great  in  their  festivals,  when  their 
honours,  hke  Mungo  in  the  farce,  probably  wished  to  bear 
something  which  they  could  understand,  another  and  more  sim- 
ple kind  of  poetry  was  adopted.  The  tollowing  very  singular 
poem  affords  a  curious  specimen  of  this  latter  kind  of  composi- 
tion J  for  though  the  personages  are  mythological,  yet  the  tale  is 
romantic,  and  the  style  of  a  simple  kind,  adapted  to  general 
comprehension.  It  is  called  the  Song  of  Thrym,  or  the  Reco- 
very of  the  Hammer,  from  the  principal  personage  and  inci- 
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dent.  This  hammer  was  a  sort  of  sceptre  or  mace,  used  by 
Thor,  the  Mars  of  the  Scandmaviaiis,  and  on  which  much  of 
his  power  depended.  It  was  probably  like  those  maces  of  arms 
which  were  used  in  war  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  *  The  translation  is  so  admirably  executed,  that  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  original. 

'  Wrath  waxed  Thor,  when  Iiis  sleep  was  flown, 

And  he  found  his  trusty  hammer  gone  ; 

He  smote  his  brow,  his  beard  he  shook. 

The  son  of  earth  'gan  round  him  look  ; 

And  this  the  first  word  that  he  spoke ; 

''  Now  listen  what  I  tell  thee,  Loke ; 

Which  neither  on  earth  below  is  known, 

Nor  in  Heaven  above  ;  my  hammer's  gone.  '* 

Their  way  to  Frcyia's  bower  they  took. 

And  this  the  first  word  that  he  spoke  ; 

"  Thou,  Frc3"ia,  nmst  lend  a  winged  robe. 

To  seek  my  hammer  round  the  globe. " 
'  Freyia  sung. 

^'  That  shouldst  thou  have,  though  'twere  of  gold, 

And  that,  though  'twere  of  silver,  hold.  " 

Away  flew  Loke ;  the  wing'd  robe  sounds, 

Ere  he  has  left  the  Asgard  grounds. 

And  ere  he  has  reached  the  Jotunheim  bounds. 

High  on  a  mound  in  haughty  state 

Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursj  sate  ; 

For  his  dogs  he  was  twisting  collars  of  gold. 

And  trimming  the  manes  of  his  coursers  bold. ' 
*  Thrym  su77.g. 

*'  How  fare  the  Asi  i    the  Alfi  how  ? 

Why  com'st  thou  alone  to  Jotunheim  now  ?  " 
'  Loke  sujig. 

"  111  fare  the  Asi ;   the  Alfi  mourn  ; 

Thor's  hammer  from  him  thou  hast  torn." 
'  Thrym  sung* 

"  I  have  the  Thunderer's  hammer  bound, 

Fathoms  eight  beneath  the  ground  ; 

With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tread, 

Till  he  bring  me  Freyia  to  share  my  bed.  " 

Away  flew  Loke ;  the  wing'd  robe  sounds. 

Ere  he  has  left  the  Jotunheim  bounds. 

And  ere  he  has  reach 'd  the  Asgard  grounds. 

At  Mitgard  Thor  met  crafty  Loke, 

And  this  the  first  word  that  he  spoke ; 

*  Litbgow,  the  Scottish  traveller,  mentions  maces  as  used  by  the 
English  at  the  siege  of  Newcastle  in  1646,  of  which  he  gives  a  very 
cui'ious  account. 

( 
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"  Have  you  your  errand  and  labor  dpne  ? 
Tell  from  aloft  the  course,  you  run. 
For  setting  oft  tbe  story  tails, 
And  lying  oft  the  lie  prevails.  " 

'  LoKE  SU)}g. 

"  My  labor  is  past,  mine  errand  I  bring ; 

Thrym  has  thine  hammer,  the  giant  king : 

With  it  shall  no  one  homeward  tre^id. 

Till  he  bear  him  Freyia'  to  share  his  bed.  " 

Their  way  to  lovely  Freyia  they  took, 

And  this  the  first  word  that  he  spoke ; 

"  Now,  Freyia,  busk,  as  a  blooming  bride; 

Together,  we  must,  to  Jotunheim  ride.  " 

Wrath  waxed  Freyia  with  ireful  look ; 

All  Asgard's  hall  with  wonder  shook ; 

Her  great  bright  necklace  started  wide. 

"  Well  may  ye  call  me  a  wanton  bride,, 

If  I  with  ye  fco  JoturJieim  ride. " 

The  Asi  did  all  to  council  crowd, 

The  AsiniiB  all  talk'd  fast  and  loud  ;  ' 

This  they  debated,  and  this  they  sought, 

How  the  hammer  of  Thor  should  home  be  broiighto 

Up  then  and  spoke  Heimdallar  free. 

Like,  the  Vani,  wise  was  he  ; 

"  Now  busk  we  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair,; 

Let  him  that  great  bright  necklace  wear ; 

Hound  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys, 

And  a  maiden  kirtle  hang  to  his  knees. 

And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare; 

And  high  and  quaintly  braid  his  hair.  " 

Wrath  waxed  Thor  with  godlike  pride ; 

*'  Well  may  the  Asi  me  deride, 

If  I  let  me  be  dight,  as  a  blooming  bride.  " 

Then  up  spoke  Loke,  Laufeyia's  son  ; 

"  Now  hush  thee,  Thor;  this  must  be  done: 

The  giants  will  strait  in  Asgard  reign, 

if  thou  thine  hammer  dost  not  regain.  " 

Then  busk'd  they  Thor,  as  a  bride  so  fair. 

And  the  great  bright  necklace  gave  him  to  wear; 

Round  him  let  ring  the  spousal  keys. 

And  a  maiden  kirtle  hang  to  his  knees. 

And  on  his  bosom  jewels  rare ; 

And  high  and  quaintly  braided  his  hair. 

Up  then  arose  the  crafty  Loke, 

Laufeyia's  son,  and  thus  he  spoke  ; 

•'*  A  servant  1  thy  steps  will  tend, 

Together  we  must  to  Jotunheim  wend.  " 
/ 
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Now  home  the  goats  together  3iie  ; 

Yoked  to  the  axle  they  swiftly  fly. 

The  ip.ountauis  shook,  the  earth  burn'd  red. 

As  Odin's  son  to  Jotanheim  sped. 

Then  Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursi  said ; 

*'  Giants,  stand  up;   let  the  seats  be  spread: 

Bring  Freyia  Niorder's  daughter  down 

To  share  my  bed  from  Noatun. 

With  horns  all  gilt  each  coal-black  beast 

Is  led  to  deck  the  giant's  feast ; 

Large  wealth  and  jewels  have  I  stored ;  "■ 

I  lack  but  Freyia  to  grace  my  board.  " 

Betimes  at  evening  they  approach'd, 

And  the  mantling  ale  the  giants  broach'd. 

The  spouse  of  Sifia  ate  alone  ' 

Eight  salmons,  and  an  ox  full-grown. 

And  all  the  rates,  on  which  women  feed ; 

And  drank  three  firkins  of  sparkling  mead. 

Then  Thrj'ni  the  king  of  the  Thursi  said ; 

"  WTiere  have  ye  beheld  such  a  hungry  maid  ? 

Ne'er  saw  I  a  bride  so  keenly  feed, 

J^Tor  drink  so  deep  of  the  sparkling  mead.  " 

Then  forward  lent  the  crafty  Loke, 

And  thus  the  giant  he  bespoke ; 

*'  Nought  has  she  eat  for  eight  long  nights, 

So  did  she  long  for  the  nuptial  rites. " 

He  stoop'd  beneath  her  veil  to  kiss. 

But  he  started  the  length  of  the  hall,  I  wis?. 

Wliy  arc  the  looks  of  Freyia  so  dire  ? 

It  seems,  as  her  eyeballs  glisten'd  with  fire.  " 

Then  forward  lent  the  craft}'^  Loke, 

And  t^us  the  giant  he  bespoke  ; 

*'  Nought  has  she  slept  for  eight  long  nights. 

So  did  she  long  for  the  nuptial  rites.  " 

Then  in  the  giant's  sister  came, 

Who  dared  a  bridal  gift  to  claim  ; 

**  Those  rings  of  gold  from  thee  I  crave, 

If  thou  wilt  all  my  fondness  have, 

All  my  love  and  fondness  have.  " 

Then  Thrym  the  king  of  the  Thursi  said ; 

*'  Bear  in  the  hammer  to  plight  the  maid ; 

Upon  her  lap  the  bruizer  lay, 

And  firmly  plight  our  hands  and  fay.  "  *  *  ja'iiJu 

The  Thunderer's  soul  smiled  in  his  breast. 

When  the  hammer  hard  on  his  lap  was  placed  ; 

Thrym  first  the  king  of  the  Thursi  he  slew, 

And  slaughtcr'd  all  tho  giant  crew. 
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lie  slew  that  giant's  sister  old, 
Who  pray'd  for  bridal  gifts  so  bold. 
Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot, 
^    The  hammer's  bruises  were  her  lot. 

Thus  Odin's  son  his  hammer  got.  '  Vol.  I.  p.  1. — 8. 

In  this  little  tale,  the  genius  of  the  rude  people,  for  whom  it 
v/as  composed,  may  easily  be  recognized.  We  were  very  much 
amused  with  the  brutal  stupidity  of  the  giant,  a  quality  which 
seems  always  to  have  been  an  attribute  M  the  sons  uf  Anak,  with 
the  rival  obtuseness  of  intellect  displayed  by  the  godlike  Thor, 
who,  like  Ajax,  seems  to  have  '  worn  his  brains  in  his  belly,  and 
his  guts  in  his  head  ; '  and  above  all,  with  the  insinuating  address 
of  the  crafty  Loke,  who  devised  such  marvellous  good  apologies 
for  the  circumstances  in  the  bride's  conduct,  which  excited  poor 
Thrym's  astonishmei\t.  The  whole  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of 
the  Northern  romance.  I'he  notes  upon  it,  and  indeed  through- 
out, display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scandinavian  lore, 
Tind  lead  us  to  expect  with  anxiety  a  promised  dissertation  upon 
tl^  ancient  history  and  literature  of  Iceland. 

Although  we  have  selected  this  comic  tale  as  one  of  the  most 
entertaining,  these  volumes  contain  many  strains  of  higher  mood; 
many  of  those  wild  and  wondrous  stories  of  knight-errantry 
and  witchcraft,  which  are  the  natural  subjects  of  poetry  in  a 
rude  and  credulous  age ;  and  many  of  the  songs  of  war  and 
battle  which  stimulated  the  frantic  valour  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  following  commencement  of  a  war  ode  is  very  spirited : 
it  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Biarko,  the  famous  champion  of 
Hroife  Kraka,  on  the  night  when  that  monarch  and  all  .his 
chivalry  were  surprised  and  assassinated.  It  is  imperfect ;  but 
Saxo-Grammaticus  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  Latin  imita- 
tion J  and  we  think,  though  we  are  by  no  means  certain,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  moy  be  found  in  the  small  volume 
containing  the  history  of  Hrojf  Kraka,  drawji  up  by  Torfa^us, 
and  published  at  Copenhagen  in  '7i.). 

'  The  day  has  dawn'd  ;  the  plumed  helms  sound  ; 

'Tis  time  to  tread  the  battle's  ground. 

Wake  and  ay  wake  each  friendly  head, 

The  latest  prop  of  Adils  dead  ! 

Strong  Har,  and  Hrolf,  whose  daits  ne'er  fail. 

Men  nobly  born,  who  never  quail. 

For  wine,  or  women,  wake  ye  not ! 

Wake  for  the  battle's  hardy 'lot ! '  Vol.  I.  p.  12J. 
The  other  translations  are  le.ss  generally  interesting  than  those 
from  the  Icelandic.  I'herc  is,  hov/rvrr,  one  poem  from  the 
Danish,  which  we  transciibc  as  an  instance  how  very  closelv 
the  ancient  popular  ballad  of  that  country,  corresponds  with  our 
own.     It  is  said  to  have  been  taken  down  in  the   iTth  centurv. 
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from  oral  rccilation,  and  that  tlic  old  people  at  Hoybye  then 
pointed  out  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  event,  and  the  hill  upon 
which  divine  service  was  performed,  till  the  Pope  recalled  the 
interdiction. 

'  Sir  Ebba  let  bigg  a  bower  so  tall, 
As  still  each  native  knows  ; 
There  sing  the  small  thrush  and  the  nightingale, 
Two  damsels  within  it  repose. 

Sir  Ebba  he  must  to  Iceland  go 

To  bear  his  lord's  behest ; 
That  bower,  I  ween,  his  daughters  two 

Will  find  no  place  of  rest. 

Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  there 

Leagued  with  their  mother  came. 
To  harm  Sir  Ebba's  daughters  fair. 

And  work  them  scath  and  shame. 

The  younger  brother  trembled  sore 

To  work  the  damsels'  shame. 
"  Come  Sir  Ebba  in  peace  to  his  native  shore, 

He  venges  his  daughters'  fame.  " 

Then  pale  and  wan  grew  his  mother's  face. 

And  savage  wax'd  her  heart. 
"  Thou  bear'st  not  the  soul  of  thy  father's  race, 

But  play'st  a  coward's  part. 

There's  none  within  to  check  your  might 

Beside  two  varlets  small ; 
And,  were  they  both  in  iron  dight, 

They  must  before  ye  fall.  " 

Early  in  the  morning 

They  whet  the  shining  spear  ; 
At  the  close  of  evening 

Before  the  bower  appear. 

Under  the  lofty  chamber's  tier 

In  rush'd  the  knights  amain  ; 
They  ask  no  leave,  they  know  no  fear, 

But  fast  the  chamber  gain. 

Up  then  awoke  those  ladies  fair 

To  guard  their  maiden  pride  ;       ' 
Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  there 

Lay  by  their  snowy  side. 

The  damsels  wept  full  bitterly 

With  many  a  maiden  tear  ; 
And  praj'd  them  for  their  modesty 

To  dread  their  father  dear. 
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Up  rose  the  knights,  and  went  forth,  ere 

Day  lit  the  mountain's  side  ; 
They  thank'd  for  what  they  gain'd  by  fear, 

But  dared  not  longer  bide. 

The  younger  sister  wailed  soon, 

For  she  fell  first  to  shame  ; 
"  Let  us  sink  with  a  stone  in  the  billows  down. 

And  bury  our  blighted  fame.  " 

Tlie  eldest  sister  answer'd  strait ; 

"  Nay,  gentle  sister,  nay. 
Our  sire  from  Iceland  we'll  await ; 

He'll  venge  us,  if  he  may.  " 

It  was  the  good  Sir  Ebba  there. 

From  Iceland  home  he  came  ; 
To  meet  him  both  his  daughters  fair 

All  weeping  went  with  shame. 

"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  father  dear ; 

So  sore  for  you  we  cried  ; 
Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Sqhinnild  here 

Have  stain'd  our  maiden  pride.  "  '  . 

Sir  Ebba's  heart  wax'd  sore  with  woe. 

To  hear  their  mournful  plight ; 
And,  "  111  to  Iceland  did  1  go ; 

Now  come  the  deadly  fight!  " 

'^'  You  must  not  for  our  ravish'd  fame 

Bear  helm  and  weapons  keen  ; 
We  will  by  craft  avenge  our  shame, 

Though  reft  of  honor  sheen.  " 

It  falls  upon  a  Christmas  night, 

To  mass  the  people  hies  ; 
Betimes  to  whet  their  daggers  bright 

Sir  Ebba's  daughters  rise. 

Now  shall  Sir  Ebba's  daughters  do 

A  deed  of  scath,  I  ween  ; 
But  they  must  not  to  the  altar  go 

Without  their  weapons  keen. 

Lady  Metelill  smiled,  and  a  glowing  hue 

Gleam'd  under  her  rosy  skin  ; 
And,  "   Stand  ye  up,  like  ladies  true  I 

Let  the  brides  of  my  children  in  !  " 

Sir  Bonda  and  Sir  Schinnild  there 

To  join  the  mass  had  sped ; 
And  Trunda  young,  and  Zenild  fair, 

Did  fast  behind  them  tread. 
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North  within  the  armory  bright    ^ 

Young  Trunda  drew  her  blade  ; 
South  before  the  altar's  light 

Sir  Bonda  's  fallen  dead. 

South  beside  the  altar's  ledge 

Fair  Zenild  drew  her  knife  ; 
North'  upon  the  grunsel  edge 

Sir  Schinnild  lost  his  life. 

"  Here  stand  we  now  as  widows  two, 

For  neither  is  now  a  maid  ; 
And,  lady,  take  your  children  two 

To  eat  with  salt  and  bread  !  " 

Seven  winters  o'er  that  mourr.lul  place 

Sad  interdiction  hung  ; 
Nor  rite  was  done,  nor  holy  mass. 

Nor  funeral  anthem  sung. 

On  Helen's  hill  was  a  chapel  built. 

And  there  went  woman  and  man  ; 
Till  the  Pope  absolved  the  church  from  guilt, 

And  loosed  the  fatal  ban.  '  I.  22-28. 
In  this  curious  specimen  of  tlic  Northern  ballad,  the  traces  of  a 
very  rude  age  may  be  discovered.  The  nature  of  the  vengeance 
which  Lady  Metelill  stimulates  her  sons  to  take  upon  the  defence- 
less daughters  of  Sir  Ebba,  and  the  exulting  insults  with  vvliich 
she  receives  them  at  tlie  cliurch,  are  circumstances  to  be  referred 
to  a  remote  period  of  antiquity,  and  almost  a  savage  state  of  man- 
ners. But  we  are  most  struck  with  its  extreme  resemblance,  in 
style  and  structure,  to  tlie  old  ballads  of  our  own  country,  which 
iias  been  very  dexterously  preserved  by  the  translator.  We  hope 
Mr  Herbert  will  not  confine  his  future  researches  to  the  Icelandic 
poetry,  but  will  extend  them  to  the  popular  poetry  of  Scandina- 
via, which  we  cannot  help  thinking  is  the  real  source  of  many  of 
the  tales  of  our  minstrels.  Tiiat  there  was  a  ready  intercourse 
between  the  Northern  romancers,  and  their  brethren  of  the  South, 
is  evident  from  the  titles  of  many  of  the  MSS.  which  Wanley  e- 
numerates  in  his  catalogue,  as,  for  example,  '  Sagan  af  Kcrla 
Magnuseog  Koppum  Hans,  i.e.  the  History  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins  J  Sagan  af  Ivant  Einglands  Kappe,  that  is,  the  Ad- 
ventui'cs  of  Sir  Ywain,  a  champion  of  the  Round  Table,  and 
others,  whose  titles  obviously  denptc  an  English  or  French  origi- 
nal. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suspect  that  our  stock  of  popu- 
lar poetry,  and  even  that  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  was  inuch  en- 
riched by  the  Northern  traditions.  Ugger,  or  Ogier  the  Dane, 
as  he  is  called  by  the  French  romancers,  however  he  came  to  be 
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accounted  one  of  Charlemagne's  Paladins,  lias  evidently  derived 
liis  orignu!  renown  from  some  Northern  saga.  In  King  Lear, 
among  other  scraps  of  old  songs  .quoted  by  Edgar,  in  his  as- 
sumed madness,  wo  have  this  fragment ; 

*  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 


The  word  was  still  fee  faw  fum, 

I  S'Tiell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man. ' 
The  ballad  or  romance  to  which  this  quotation  belongs,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Kajmpe  Visier,  a  Danish  collection  of  ancient  po- 
pular poetry,  which  we  would  beg  leave  to  recommend,  particu- 
larlv,  to  the  learned  translator  of  Sir  Ebba.  Proud  Ellen  Lyle 
had  been  carried  off  by  a  sort  of  sea-monster  or  daemon,  called 
Rosm.er ;  and,  like  Chrystalline  la  Curicuse,  in  Count  Hamil- 
ton's tales,  was  immured  by  him  in  an  enchanted  dwe^'ing.  Her 
brother  Rowland,  having  traversed  the  seas  in  quest  of  her,  at 
len<j-th  arrives  at  the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  she  conceals 
him  to  prevent  his  being  put  to  death  by  Rosmer.  When  that 
daemon  arrives,  he  greets  his  affrighted  spouse  with  the  twoJast 
lines  of  gigantic  ejaculation — 
*  Fee  faw  fum  ! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Christian  man. ' 
This  curious  old  ballad  has  been  lately  translated  by  Mr  Robert 
Jamieson  of  Riga,  and  published  in  a  collection  of  Scotish  bal- 
lads, with  one  or  two  others,  which  tend  strongly  to  prove,  that 
much  of  our  popular  minstrelsy  was  of  Danish,  at  least  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin. 

We  have  been  so  copious  in  our  extracts  from  the  Northern 
Poems,  that  we  have  little  time  to  notice  the  others.  Mr  Herbert, 
from  the  formation  of  his  style,  seems  to  succeed  best  in  those 
which  he  takes  from  the  German.  There  is  a  very  good  transla- 
tion of  the  Blandine  and  Lenardo  of  Burger,  which  is  impressive, 
although  strongly  marked  with  the  taste  for  outrageous  sensibility, 
which  disgraces  most  German  poetr}'.  The  story  is  that  of 
Tancred  and  Sigismunda  ;  but  Biirger,  though  he  borrowed  li- 
berally, and  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  Enghsh  authors,* 
was  unable  to  reach  the  manly  vigour  of  Dryden,  and  therefore 
balladized  the  old  tale  as  he  found  it  in  Boccacio.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  fmd,  that  some  of  our  brother  reviewers,  upon  the 

*  Witness  his  ?;enerously  adopting  Bishop  Percy's  beautiful  ballad 
of  the  Child  of  Eile  ;  and,  having  bestowed  upon  fair  Ellen  and  her 
lover,  the  sounding  names  of  Rittcr  Karl  von  Eichenhorst,  and 
Frauleln  Gertrude  von  Hochburg,  his  very  g;raveW  calling  it  an  an- 
cient German  Tale. 
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slight  foundation  of  a  verse  or  two  in  thistranslatidn,  have  taxed 
Mr  Herbert  with  lavouring  revokitionary  and  levelling  opinions. 
We  should  think  it  difficult  to  read  far  in  his  book,  without  see- 
ing traces  of  very  opposite  politics,  and  would  be  more  apt  to 
number  this  ingenious  poet  with  a  party  who  must  be  allowed  to 
possess  a  large  siiare  of  literary  merit,  and  of  whom  a  professed 
dislike  to  innovation  has  been  the  leatling  and  distinguishing 
principle. 

In  the  translations  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian,  we  are  chiefly 
displeased  with  a  want  of  pliability,  as  it  were,  in  Mr  Herbert's 
language.  It  seems  as  if  he  had  laboured  among  the  rugged 
rhimes  of  the  Scalds,  until  his  style  had  become  too  rigid  for 
transfusing  the  elegance  and  melody  of  the  Southern  poetry. 
There  is,  for  instance,  something  embarrassed  and  cumbrous  in 
the  following  expostulation  of  a  lover  to  liis  mistress  ;  and  it 
would  probably  require  more  than  one  reading,  ere  the  lady 
could  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  reproof. 

*  Charms,  which  are  thine,  not  to  bestow, 
Lady,  was  just,  I  freely  own. 

Law  to  the  taste  was  never  known  ; 

The  will  must  teach  the  heart  to  glow. 

But,  while  the  breast  is  cold  as  snow, 

Thus  to  pretend  a  mutual  fire  ; 

That,  as  delusive  hopes  expire, 

Keen  anguish  may  the  bosom  rend  : 

Such  wrongs  e'en  pride  to  cowards  lend, 

And  vengeful  thoughts  inspire  !  '  IL  p.  21. 
The  original  poetry  with  which  these  translations  are  inter- 
spersed, displays  no  peculiar  vigour  of  imagination.  Indeed,  the 
author  has  in  general  chosen  subjects  which  have  been  too  fre- 
ciuently  the  theme  of  the  Muses  to  admit  of  any  great  novelty  in 
the  mode  of  treating  them.  Thus,  we  have  an  Ode  to  Despair, 
in  the  first  volume,  veiy  well  executed  for  that  kind  of  composi- 
tion ;  but  we  have  now  seen  so  many  of  these  addresses  to  per- 
sonified passions,  and  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
their  being  supplied  with  appropriate  amusements,  and  a  suitable 
pedigree,  that  a  disagreeable  and  unimpressive  similarity  is  their 
principal  characteristic.  By  the  way,  we  meet  one  expression  in 
this  Ode,  which  we  cannot  approve  of:    we  hear  of  a  mother 

♦  round  whose  side  with  slow  consuming  pang 

The  harking  dogs  of  famine  hang. ' 

Yet  there  are  several  instances  of  great  felicity  of  expression  in 
these  original  pieces ;  and  we  think  the  author  excels  in  that  very 
difficult  class  of  which  love  is  the  subject.  There  is  an  elegance 
in  some  of  these  little  pieces,  which  deserts  him  in  his  more 
sublime  efforts ;  and,  very  contrary  to  the  meretricious  effiisions 
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of  contemporary  bards,  we  remark,  with  pleasure,  that  the  pas- 
^jon  wliich  his  verses  express,  is  that  pure  and  virtuous  affection 
which  subhnics  and  refines  all  that  is  connected  with  it.  The 
piece,  upon  the  whole,  which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  de- 
cidedl}'  unworthy  of  the  others,  is  a  ballad  called  William  Lam- 
bert— a  Tale,  which  the  author  seem.s  to  have  suspected  was  too 
>;imple  for  publication.  But,  however  true  and  pleasing  the  in- 
cident which  it  contains,  the  account  of  a  boy  relieved  from  beg- 
gary  by  the  liberality  of  the  Lady  Margaret,  and  who  prefers 
being  a  gardener  to  going  to  sea,  cannot  be  considered  as  gene- 
rally interesting.  Li  some  of  the  verses,  the  author  has  in  fact 
slid  into  that  style  of  tawdry  and  affected  simplicity,  which  we 
should  have  thought  that  he  who  has  studied  popular  poetry 
upon  the  manliest  models,  would,  of  all  persons,  have  been  least 
likely  to  imitate.  The  choice  of  the  orphan  to  stay  with  Lady 
Margaret,  is,  for  example,  thus  expressed. 
*  The  litde  boy  he  hied  him  in. 

And  bu.k'd  him  in  the  hall  ; 
And  soon  he  was  all  trimly  dight. 

And  waxed  stout  withal. 

"  A  boon  (he  cried)  fair  Lady  mine  ! 
O  send  me  not  to  sea  ! 
For  thou  must  be  mine  only  friend, 
And  I  must  bide  with  thee. 

O  let  me  here  thy  garden  tend. 

Hard  by  this  pleasant  bow'r  ; 
Here  deck  the  lawn  with  careful  hand, 

And  rear  each  scented  flow'r  ; 

The  soft  primrose,  the  violet  blue, 

The  glowing  celandine ; 
And  cuckoo-buds,  and  sorrel  pale, 

And  luscious  sweet  woodbine.  "  IL  p.  85,  SG. 
This  is  not  genuine  ballad  poetry,  which  Mr  Herbert  can 
write  when  he  pleases  ;  but  that  spurious  kind,  which  trickles 
through  Sir  Eklred's  of  the  Bovver,  and  other  legendary  ditties 
of  tire  18th  century.  It  is  the  very  last  refuge  of  those  who  can 
do  nothing  better  in  the  shape  of  verse  ;  and  a  man  of  genius 
should  disdain  to  invade  the  province  of  these  dawdling  rhymers. 
Having  discharged  this  unpleasing  part  of  our  task,  we  only 
add,  that  we  wait  with  imjiatience  for  new  information  from  As- 
gard,  Midgard,  and  Jotunheim. 

To  the  first  volume  there  is  added  a  Greek  translation  of  Ber- 
rathon  from  Ossian,  and  a  translation  from  Gesner  into  the  same 
language,  the  last  by  William  Frcre. 
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Art.  XVI,  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lojie  Telix 
de  Vega  Carpio.  By  Henry  Richard,  Lord  Holland.  8vo. 
pp.  29 1.     London,  'l806. 

THIS  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  person  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence, not  much  accustomed  to  write  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation. It  is  composed  in  an  easy,  conversational  style,  with  very 
little  of  the  getting  up  of  authorship,  or  the  parade  of  Hterary  ac- 
complishments. It  is  written,  however,  in  a  very  pleasing  and 
lively  manner,  and  indicates  great  good  sense  and  liberality  of 
sentiment;  although  the  want  of  pretension  is  Sbmctimes  carried 
thMength  of  carelessness,  and  the  want  of  method  is  sometimes 
productive  of  considerable  embarrassment.  We  arc  told,  for  in- 
stance, of  Lope's  elopement  from  school,  and  of  his  early  addic- 
tion to  poetry,  some  pages  before  v/e  are  informed  of  his  birth  : 
And  many  of  the  critical  remarks  on  his  genius  and  compositions, 
which  are  subjoined  to  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  form  the 
larger  division  of  the  volume  before  us,  are  rather  unskilfully  an- 
ticipated in  the  sketch  which  is  given  of  the  biography.  The 
candour,  sagacity,  and  good  humour  of  the  noble  author,  how- 
ever, make  ample  amends  for  these  little  blemishes  ;  and  entitle 
the  vvork  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions that  has  lately  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Spanish  li- 
terature. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  poetical  prodigy,  except 
what  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  notices  in  his  own  works, 
and  from  the  eloge  composed  upon  him  by  his  admirer  and  con- 
temporary Montalvan,  who  has  thought  it  better  to  display  his 
ingenuity  in  hyperbolical  praises,  than  to  record  any  of  the  facts 
which  it  might  be  interesting  to  posterity  to  learn.  Perhaps  it  is 
from  this  caiise  that  Lord  Holland  has  omitted  to  inform  us  of  the 
name  of  either  of  his  parents,  or  of  their  fortune  and  condition 
in  society.  He  was  born,  however,  at  Madrid,  in  1562  j  and, 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  composed  several 
dramas  in  four  acts.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  seems  to-  have 
been  seized  with  tliat  restless  spirit  of  enterprize  and  adventure, 
by  which  his  countrymen  were  then  so  remarkably  distinguished, 
and  made  his  escape  iroin  school,  in  order  to  indulge  his  desire 
of  seeing  the  world.  His  ramble,  however,  was  stopped  at 
Astorga,  by  the  interference  of  a  magistrate,  and  he  was  sent 
back  to  his  lessons  under  the*  charge  of  a  constable.  He  after- 
wards studied  philosophy  at  Alcala,  and  was  received  with  great 
distinction  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  whom  he  was  presented  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Arcadia,  the  first 
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work  of  any  considerable  magnitude  which  he  jjave  to  the  world. 
After  this  he  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  time  in  the  iamily 
of  that  powerful  patron,  and  only  to  have  left  him  upon  the  event 
of  his  marriage.  After  this  he  continued  to  write  verses  witli  as 
much  ease  and  celebrity  as  before ;  and  having  wounded  a  rival 
poet  in  a  duel,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  Madrid, 
and  taking  up  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Valencia.  In  a  few 
years  he  returned  with  increased  reputation  to  his  native  city, 
and  very  soon  after  sustained  a  severe  shock  from  the  death  of 
his  wife.  To  dissipate  the  melancholy  produced  by  this  disaster, 
he  embarked  in  the  celebrated  Armadti  which  was  then  fitting 
out  to  invade  our  coasts  ;  and  besides  his  share  in  the  general 
discomfiture  of  the  expedition,  had  to  witness  the  afflicting 
spectacle  of  the  death  of  his  only  brother,  who  expired  at  sea 
in  his  arms.  During  this  calamitous  voyage,  however,  he  has 
himself  assured  us,  that  he  composed  his  epic  poem  of  the  Hcr- 
mosura  de  Angelica,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  complete 
what  Ariosto  left  unfinished.  The  poem,  however,  was  not 
jjublished  till  1602,  when  it  made  its  appearance  along  with  an- 
other epic,  entitled  the  Dragontea,  in  which  the  crimes  and 
the  punishment  of  the  English  Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
are  exhibited  for  the  edification  of  all  tiue  Catholics. 

In  1590,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Madrid,  and  soon  after 
to  have  married  again.  Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  little  anecdote. 

'  In  1598,  on  the  canonization  of  St  Ifidore,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
he  entered  the  lift  with  feveral  authors,  and  overpowered  thetn  all  with 
the  number,  if  not  with  the  mevit,  of  his  performances.  Prizes  had 
been  alTigned  for  every  ftyle  of  poetry,  but  above  one  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  fame  perfon.  Lope  fucceeded  in  the  hymns  ;  but  his  fer- 
tile mufe,  not  content  with  producing  a  poem  of  ten  cantos  in  fiiort 
verfe,  as  well  as  innumerable  fonnets  and  romances,  and  two  comedies 
on  the  fubjcft,  celebrated  by  an  atl  of  fupererogation  both  the  faint 
and  the  poetical  competition  of  the  day,  in  a  volume  of  fprightly  poems 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Tome  de  Burguillos. '     p.  42,  43. 

Soon  after  this  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  second  wife 
and  his  only  son  ;  and  seems  to  have  been  so  much  overpowered 
with  these  severe  afflictions,  that,  after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  secretary  to  the  Inquisition,  he  became  a  priest,  and  en- 
tered into  the  brotherhood  of  St  Francis.  He  was  engaged,  at 
this  time,  in  a  sort  of  ci'itical  and  literary  feud  with  Cervantes, 
Gongora,  and  several  other  writers  of  distinction  ;  but  maintained 
his  own  popularity,  and  the  merit  of  the  style  he  had  adopted, 
by  such  a  multitude  of  successful  productions,  as  put  all  his  adver- 
saries to  silence.     He  afterwards  produced  his  Jerusalem  Con- 
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quistacla,  as  a  sequel  to  the  epic  of  Tasso ;  and  continued,  for 
several  years,  as  Lord  Holland  has  expressed  it,  '  seldom  passing 
a  year  without  giving  an  epic  to  the  press,  and  scarcely  a  month, 
or  even  a  week,  without  producing  some  play  upon  the  stage. ' 

His  reputation  had  now  obtained  a  height,  which,  we  believe, 
was  never  reached  before  by  any  living  author. 

*  He  dedicated, '  fays  Lord  Holland,  '  his  Corona  Tragica,  a  poem 
on  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Pope  Urban  VUL,  who  had  himfelf  com- 
pofed  an  epigram  on  the  fubjeft.  Upon  this  occafion  he  received  from 
that  pontiff  a  letter  written  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  degree  of  doftor 
of  theology.  Such  a  flattering  tribute  of  admiration  fanftioned  the  re- 
vercnce  in  which  his  name  was  held  in  Spain,  and  fpread  his  fame 
through  every  Catholic  country.  The  cardinal  Barberini  followed  him 
.with  veneration  in  the  ftreets  ;  the  King  would  flop  to  gaze  at  fuch  a 
prodigy  ;  the  people  crowded  round  him  wherever  he  appeared  ;  the 
learned  and  the  ftudious  thronged  to  Madrid  from  every  part  of  Spain 
to  fee  this  phcenix  of  their  country,  this  "  monfter  of  literature  ;  '^ 
and  even  Itahans,  no  extravagant  admirers  in  general  of  poetiy  that  is 
not  their  own,  made  pilgrimages  from  their  country  for  the  fole  pur- 
pofe  of  converfing  with  Lope.  So  afTociated  was  the  idea  of  excellence 
vith  his  name,  that  it  grew,  in  common  converfation,  to  fignify  any 
thing  perfeA  in  its  kind  ;  and  a  Lope  diamond,  a  Lope  day,  or  a  Lope 
woman,  became  fafhionable  and  familiar  modes  of  expreffing  their  good 
qualities.  His  poetry  was  as  advantageous  to  his  fortune  as  to  his  fame  : 
the  King  enriched  him  with  penfions  and  chaplaincies  j  the  Pope  ho- 
noured him  with  dignities  and  preferments  ;  and  every  nobleman  at 
court  afpired  to  the  charafter  of  his  Msecenas,  by  conferring  upon  him 
frequent  and  valuable  prefents.  His  annual  income  was  not  lefs  than 
1500  ducats,  exclufive  of  the  price  of  his  plays,  which  Cervantes  inii- 
nuates  that  he  was  never  inclined  to  forego,  and  Montalvan  eftimates  at 
80,000.  He  received  in  prefents  from  individuals  as  much  as  10,500 
more.  His  application  of  thefe  funis  partook  of  the  fpirit  of  the  na- 
tion from  which  he  drew  them.  Improvident  and  indifcriminate  charity 
ran  away  v/ith  thefe  gains,  immenfe  as  they  were,  and  rendered  his  life 
unprofitable  to  his  friends  and  uncomfortable  to  himfelf.  '     p.  64 — 67. 

It  affords  a  striking  and  almost  incredible  instance  of  the  immea- 
surable desires  and  extravagant  ambition  of  poets  to  learn,  that  the 
person  thus  honoured  and  rewarded,  thought  fit  to  complain,  in 
some  of  his  latest  publications,  of  the  neglect,  obscurity,  and  po- 
verty, in  which  an  ungrateful  age  had  allowed  him  to  languish  ! 

In  i6'30  he  published  his  Laurel  de  Apolo,  in  which  no  fewer 
than  300  Spanish  poets  are  characterized  and  commemorated ;  and 
continued  to  write  plays,  and  receive  applauses,  till  1635,  when 
his  devotional  habits  degenerated  into  a  hypochondriasm  which 
bordered  upon  insanity  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  severity  with 
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which  he  had  performed  upon  himself  the  discipline  of  flagella- 
tion. 

Such  are  the  few  facts  which  the  industry  of  Lord  Holland  has 
been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  this  phoenix  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture ;  and  whether  or  not  they  are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  lives 
of  celebrated  authors  from  the  heavy  charge  of  being  tranquil  and 
undisturbed,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  serve  abundantly  to 
show  that  such  celebrity  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  re=.pecta- 
bility  or  happiness.  This  favourite  of  fortune,  fame,  and  genius, 
was  tormented  all  his  days  by  a  restless  and  discontented  vanity; 
was  the  slave  of  jealousy,  bigotry,  and  envy ;  and  died  at  last  a 
victim  to  the  most  degrading  and  miserable  superstition. 

When  any  one  takes  the  trouble  of  writing  a  book  upon  the 
works  of  a  foreign  author,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  magnifying  his  merits  a  little  beyond  their  true  di- 
mensions. It  is  natural  to  wish  that  the  stranger  whom  we  in- 
troduce should  make  a  favourable  impression,  and  to  feel  some 
anxiety  to  satisfy  others  that  we  have  not  cultivated  an  acquaint- 
ance with  one  altogether  unworthy  of  distinction.  An  observant 
reader  may  perhaps  discover  some  traces  of  this  partiality  in  the 
work  before  us ;  but  it  is  but  fair  to  Lord  Holland  to  observe, 
that  they  are  infinitely  less  apparent  than  in  any  other  production 
of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  met  with.  He  acknowledges, 
we  think,  with  great  candour,  that  Lope  was  more  of  a  prodigy 
than  a  poet;  and,  though  he  claims  some  merit  for  him  on-the 
score  of  dramatic  invention,  he  admits  that  his  works  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  their  incredible  multitude,  and  for  the  astonishing 
facility  and  despatch  with  which  they  were  written.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  he  must  be  allowed  to  outstrip  all  writers  ancient 
and  modern.  The  gentleman  in  Horace,  who  made  two  hun- 
dred lines  standing  on  one  foot,  was  nothing  at  all  to  the  scrib- 
bling improvisatore  of  Madrid ;  and  the  folio  volumes  of  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  and  the  Dutchess  of  Newcastle,  shrink  into 
perfect  insignificance  beside  the  mountain  of  his  productions. 
He  outweighs  any  ten  German  civilians  or  commentators;  and 
shoots  far  ahead,  even  of  the  longvvinded  Hindu,  who  spins  out 
his  immeasurable  mythology  into  the  mazes  of  the  Bagavat  Geeta. 
Lord  Holland  gives  the  following  account  of  Ins  fruitfulaess. 

'  As  an  author  he  is  most  known,  as  indeed  he  is  most  wonderful, 
for  the  prodigious  number  of  his  writings.     Twenty-one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  of  his  lines  are  said  to  be  actually  printed  ;  and  no 
less  than  eighteen  hundred  plays  of  his  composition  to  have  been  acted 
on  the  stage.     He  nevertheless  asserts  in  one  of  liis  last  poems,  that 
'  No  es  minima  parte,  nunque  es  exceso, 
l.)e  lo  que  esta  por  imprimir,  lo  irapreso.  * 
P2 
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•  The  printed  part,  though  far  too  large,  is  less 
Than  that  which  yet  unprinted  waits  the  press. ' 
It  is  true  that  the  Castilian  language  is  copious  ;  that  the  verses  are 
often  extremely  short ;  and  that  the  laws  of  metre  and  of  rhyme 
are  by  no  means  severe.  Yet  were  we  to  give  credit  to  such  accounts, 
allowing  him  to  begin  his  compositions  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  we 
must  believe  that  upon  an  average  he  wrote  more  than  nine  hundred 
lines  a  day;  a  fertility  of  imagination,  and  a  celerity  of  pen,  which,  when 
we  consider  the  occupations  of  his  life  as  a  soldier,  a  secretary,  a  mas- 
ter of  a  family,  and  a  priest ;  his  acquirements  in  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese,  and  his  reputation  for  erudition,  become  not  only  impro- 
bable, but  absolutely,  and,  one  may  almost  say,  physically  impossible. 
*  As  the  credibility  however  of  miracles  must  depend  upon  the 
weight  of  evidence,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  to  examine 
the  testimonies  we  possess  of  this  extraordinary  facility  and  exuber- 
ance of  composition.  There  does  not  now  exist  the  fourth  part  of 
the  works  which  he  and  his  admirers  mention ;  yet  enough  remains 
to  render  him  one  of  the  most  voluminous  authors  that  ever  put  pen 
to  paper.  Such  was  his  facility,  that  he  informs  us  in  his  Eclogue 
to  Claudio,  that  more  than  a  hundred  times,  he  composed  a  play* 
and  produced  it  on  the  stage  in  twenty-four  hours.  Montalvan  de- 
clares that  he  latterly  wrote  in  metre  with  as  much  rapidity  as  in 
prose  ;    and  in  confirmation  of  it  he  relates  the  following  story. 

*'  His  pen  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  mind,  as  he  invented 
even  more  than  his  hand  was  capable  of  transcribing.     He  wrote  a 
comedy  in  two  days,  which  it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  the  most 
expeditious  amanuensis  to  copy  out  in  the  time.      At  Toledo  he 
wrote  fifteen  acts  in  fifteen  days,  which  make  five  comedies.     These 
he   read  at  a  private  house,  where  Maestro  Joseph  de  Valdebieso 
v/as  present  and  was  witness  of  the  whole ;   but  because  this  is  va- 
riously related,  I  will  mention  what  I  myself  know  from  my  own 
knowledge.       Roque  de  Figueroa,    the  writer   for    the    theatre   at 
Madrid,    was  at  such  a  loss   for   comedies   that  the   doors  of  the 
theatre  de  la  Cruz  were  shut ;    but  as  it  was  in   the  Carnival,  he 
was  so  anxious  upon  the  subject,   that  Lope  and  myself  agreed  to 
compose  a  joint  comedy  as  fast  as  possible.     It  was  the  Tercera  Oi- 
den  de  San  Francisco,  and  is  the  very  one  in  which  Arias  acted  the 
part  of  the  saint  more  naturally  than  was  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage. 
The  first  act  fell  to  Lope's  lot,  and  the  second  to  mine ;  we  despatched 
these  in  two  days,  and  the  third  was  to  be  divided  into  eighileaves  each. 
As  it  was  bad  weather,  I  remained  in  his  house  that  night;  and  know- 
ing that  I  could  not  equal  him  in  the  execution,  I  had  a  fancy  to  beat 
him  in  the  despatch  of  the  business  ;   for  this  purpose  I  got  up  at  two 
o'clock,  and  at  eleven  had  completed  my  share  of  the  work.     I  imme- 
diately went  out  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  very  deeply  occupied 
with  an  orange-tree  that  had  been  frost-bitten  in  the  night.     Upon  my 
asking  him  how  he  had  gone  on  with  his  task,  he  answered, "  I  set  about 
it  at  five ;  but  I  finished  the  act  an  hour  ago ;  took  a  bit  of  ham  for 
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breakfaft  ;  wrote  an  epiftle  of  fifty  triplets,  and  have  watered  the  whole 
of  the  garden  :  which  has  not  a  httle  fatigued  me.  "  Then  taking  out 
the  papers,  he  read  me  the  eight  leaves  and  the  triplets  ;  a  circumilance 
that  would  have  aftoniflied  me,  had  I  not  known  the  fertihty  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  dominion  he  had  over  the  rhymes  of  our  language.  " 

*  As  to  the  number  of  his  plays,  all  contemporary  authors  concur  in 
reprefenting  it  as  prodigious.  "  At  laft  appeared,  "  fays  Cervantes  in 
liis  prologue,  "  that  prodigy  of  nature,  the  great  Lope,  and  eftablifhed 
his  monarchy  on  the  ftage.  He  conquered  and  reduced  under  his  jurif- 
diftion  every  adlor  and  author  in  the  kingdom.  He  filled  the  world 
with  plays  written  with  purity,  and  the  plot  conducted  with  flcill,  in 
number  fo  many  that  they  exceed  eighteen  hundred  flieets  of  paper  ; 
and,  what  is  the  mod:  wonderful  of  all  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubjeft, 
every  one  of  them  have  1  feen  afted,  or  heard  of  their  being  fo  from 
thofe  that  had  feen  them  ;  and  though  there  have  been  many  who  have 
attempted  the  fame  career,  all  their  works  together  would  not  equal  in 
quantity  what  this  fingle  man  has  compofed.  "  Montalvan  afferts  that 
he  wrote  eighteen  hundred  plays,  and  four  hundred  autos  facramentales  ; 
and  afierts,  that  if  the  works  of  his  literary  idol  were  placed  in  one 
fcale,  and  thofe  of  all  antient  and  modern  poets  in  the  other,  the  weight 
of  the  former  would  decide  the  comparifon  in  point  of  quantity,  and 
be  a  fair  emblem  of  the  fup^rlority,  in  point  of  merit,  of  Lope's  verfes 
over  thofe  of  all  other  poets  together.  '   p.  75 — 82. 

Allowing  every  reasonable  deduction  tor  mistake  and  exaggera- 
tion, enough  will  still  be  left  to  render  this  a  very  interesting  and 
cxtraortlinary  account.  Such  instances  of  intellectual  agility, 
are  as  curious,  though  probably  as  useless,  as  the  wonderful  ac- 
complishtnents  of  the  body ;  and  a  man  who  can  write  two  thou- 
sand verses  in  a  day,  is  as  well  worth  crowding  after,  as  one  who 
can  walk  two  hundred  miles  in  the  same  period,  or  balance  ten 
tobacco  pipes  on  different  parts  of  his  body.  The  comparison 
will  appear  more  tolerable,  when  it  is  considered  what  were  the 
feats  upon  which  Lope  seems  chiefly  to  have  valued  himself. 

*  The  mod:  fingular  circumftance,  '  fays  Lord  Holland,  <  attending 
his  verfe,  is  the  frequency  and  difficulty  of  the  taflcs  which  he  impofes 
on  himfelf.'  At  every  ftep  we  meet  with  acrostics,  echoes,  and  compo- 
fitions  of  that  perverted  but  laborious  kind,  from  attempting  which 
another  author  would  be  deterred  by  the  trouble  of  the  undertaking, 
if  not  by  the  httle  real  merit  attending  the  achievement.  They  require 
no  genius,  but  they  exaft  much  time  ;  which  one  fhould  think  that 
fuch  a  voluminous  poet  could  little  afford  to  walte.  But  Lope  made  a 
parade  of  his  power  over  the  vocabulary ;  he  was  not  contented  w-ith 
difplaying  the  various  order  in  which  he  could  difpofe  the  fyllables  and 
marfnal  the  rhymes  of  his  language,  but  he  alfo  prided  himfelf  upon 
the  celerity  with  which iie  brought  them  to  go  through  the  moit  whim- 
fical  but  the  mod  difficult  evolutions.  He  feems  to  have  been  partial  to 
difficulties,  for  the  gratification  of  furmounting  them. '  p.  201 — 2.    . 
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Of  tlie  poetical  merit  of  these  hasty  productions,  Lord  Hol- 
land has  given  tlie  following  short  and  impartial  character. 

*  Their  merit  confills  chiefly  in  fmoothnefs  of  verfification  and  purity 
of  language,  and  in  facility  rather  than  ftrength  of  imagination.  He 
has  much  to  fay  on  every  fubjeft,  and  he  expreffes  what  he  has  to  fay 
in  an  eafy  ftyle  and  flowing  numbers  ;  but  he  feldom  interefts  the  feel- 
ings, and  never  warms  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  though  lie  often 
pleafies  by  the  facility  and  beauty  of  his  language,  and  occaiionally  fur- 
prifes  by  the  exuberance  and  ingenuity  of  his  illuftrations.  From  this 
character  of  his  writings,  it  v/ill  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  his  epic 
poems  are  among  the  leall  brilliant  of  his  compofitions.  Even  the  fa-, 
culty  of  inventing  an  interelling  (lory,  for  which,  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  was  fo  defervedly  celebrated,  feems  to  have  forfaken  him  when  he 
left  the  ftage.  His  novels  and  epic  poems  are  alike  tedious  and  uninte- 
refting. '  p.  86 — 7. 

*  I  have  never  read  the  Circe  or  the  Andromeda.  The  Dragontea 
is  full  of  virulent  and  unpoetical  abufe,  and  gives  a  falfe  account  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  Arcadia  is,  I  believe,  the  bcft  of 
his  paftorals.  They  are  not  in  general  very  accurate  reprefentations  of 
the  manners  of  fhepherds,  nor  do  they  even  afford  many  fpecimens  of 
fimple  or  natural  poetry  ;  but  they  all,  efpecially  the  Paftores  de  Belcn, 
contain  tranflationf,  elegies,  fongs,  and  hymns,  of  conliderable  merit. 
In  them  are  alfo  to  be  found  fome  of  his  mod  celebrated  odes.  In- 
deed, Spanilh  critics,  and  more  efpecially  Andres,  who  is  far  from  being 
partial  to  his  countrymen,  feem  to  confider  him  as  a  great  lyric  poet. 
I  do  not  venture  to  exprefs  any  opinion  upon  compofitions  of  that  na- 
ture, becaufe,  after  humorous  and  burlefquc  works,  they  are  thofe  of 
which  a  foreigner  is  leafl  capable  of  forming  a  judgement.  If,  indeed, 
the  admiration  of  ftrangcrs  be  an  objeft.  Lope  muft  be  confidered  as 
unlucky.  His  light  and  burlefque  poems,  moft  of  which  he  publilhed 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Thome  de  Burguillos,  are  thofe  moft  gene- 
rally admired  by  his  countrymen.  Of  thefe,  the  Gatomachia,  a  mock 
heroic  poem,  is  eileemed  the  bell,  and  often  cited  as  a  model  of  verfi- 
fication.  They  are  all  fprightly,  and  written  with  eafe ;  but  their 
length  makes  one  occafionally  lament  a  facility  which  rendered  the  ter- 
mination of  any  work  of  Lope,  an  adl  of  grace  to  his  readers,  and  not 
a  matter  of  necefiity  to  him. 

*  His  epiftles  and  didaftic  works  are  not  much  admired  in  Spain  ; 
but,  though  not  exempt  from  the  fame  defetl,  they  feem  to  me  replete 
with  obfervation  and  good  fenfe,  conveyed  in  very  pleafant  language  and 
flowing  verfification. '  93 — j. 

Of  the  Arcadia,  he  afterwards  observes — 

*  The  species  of  compofition  is  in  itfelf  tedious,  and  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Arcadia  evidently  abfurd.  A  paftoral  in  five  long 
books  of  profe  run  mad,  in  which  the  fhepherds  of  Arcadia  woo  their 
Dulcineas  in  the  language  of  Amadis  rather  than  of  Theocritus,  in 
which  they  occafionally  talk  theology,  and  difcufs  in  verfc  the  origin 
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and  nature  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  astro- 
logy, and  poetry,  and  which  tliey  enliven  by  epitaplis  on  Castihan  ge- 
nerals, and  a  long  poem  on  the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
and  the  birth  of  his  son,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  common 
readers,  or  likely  to  escape  the  censure  of  critics. ' — '  There  are  in 
it  many  harmonious  lines,  some  eloquence,  great  facility  and  occasion- 
alJybcauty  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  a  prodigious  variety  of  maxims, 
similes,  and  illustrations.  These  merits,  however,  are  disfigured  by 
great  deformities.  The  language,  though  easy  and  fluent,  is  not  the 
language  of  nature  ;  the  versification  is  often  eked  out  by  unnecessary 
exclamations  and  unmeaning  expletives  ;  and  the  eloquence  is  at  one 
time  distorted  into  extravagant  hyperbole,  and  at  another  degenerates 
into  low  and  tedious  commonplace.  The  maxims,  as  in  all  Spanish 
authors  of  that  time,  are  often  trivial  and  often  untrue.  When  they 
have  produced  an  antithesis,  they  think  they  have  struck  out  a  truth. 
The  illustrations  are  sometimes  so  forced  and  unnatural,  that  though 
they  may  display  erudition  and  excite  surprise,  they  cannot  elucidate 
the  subject,  and  are  not  likely  to  delight  the  imagination.  They  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  labour,  and  not  the  creation  of  fancy  ;  and  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  conundrums  and  enigmas,  than  of  similes  and 
images.  Forced  conceits  and  play  upon  words  are  indeed  common  in 
this  as  in  every  work  of  Lope  de  Vega  ;  for  he  was  one  of  the  authors 
who  contributed  to  introduce  that  taste  for  false  wit,  which  soon  after- 
v/ards  became  so  universally  prevalent  throughout  Europe.  Marino, 
the  champion  of  that  style  in  Italy,  with  the  highest  expressions  of 
admiration  for  his  model,  acknowledges  that  he  imbibed  this  taste  from 
Lope,  and  owed  his  merit  in  poetry  to  the  perusal  of  his  works.  There 
is  one  species  of  this  false  taste,  which  is  particularly  common  in  the 
Arcadia,  and  at  the  same  time  very  characteristic  of  the  poet's  style 
in  general.  It  is  an  accumulation  of  strained  illustrations  upon  some 
particular  subject,  each  generally  included  in  the  same  number  of 
lines,  and  all  recapitulated  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  The  song  of 
the  Giant  to  Chrisalda,  in  the  first  book,  is  the  most  singular  instance 
of  this  conceit,  but  is  much  too  long  to  be  transcribed.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  strophes  or  paragraphs,  most  of  which  are  subdivided  into 
seven  stanzas  of  four  lines  :  in  each  stanza  the  beauty  of  Chrisalda  is 
illustrated  by  two  comparisons  ;  and  the  names  of  the  things  to  which 
she  is  compared  are  enumerated  in  the  last  stanza  of  each  strophe, 
which  alone  consists  of  six  lines,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  passage 
in  the  Propria  quce  maribus,  being  chiefly  composed  of  nouns  substan- 
tive, without  the  intervention  of  a  single  verb.  In  the  first  strophe, 
she  is  compared  to  fourteen  different  celestial  objects  ;  in  the  next,  to 
ten  species  of  flowers  ;  in  the  third,  to  as  many  metals  and  precious 
stones  ;  in  the  fourth,  to  eleven  birds  of  different  sorts  ;  in  the  fifth, 
to  twelve  trees  of  different  names  ;  in  the  sixth,  to  as  many  quadru- 
peds ;  and  in  the  last,  to  the  same  number  of  marine  productions.  * 
p.  12.  U-17. 
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Of  his  six  epics,  Lord  Holland  leaves  his  renders  to  form  tlicir 
opinion  from  the  general  character  which  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted, and  from  an  abstract  of  the  Ilerniosura  de  Angelica,  in 
which  it  is  confessed  to  be  fall  of  tedious,  minute,  and  common- 
place description,  and  narrative  without  spirit,  circumstance,  or 
poetry.  The  Corona  Tragica,  which  was,  during  his  life,  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  productions,  Lord  Holland  conjectures  to 
have  been  indebted  for  its  reception  chiefly  to  the  spirit  of  Catho- 
lic zeal  and  acrimony  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth is  there  honoured  Avith  the  sublime  epithets  of  a  bloody 
Jezebel,  an  obdurate  sphinx,  and  the  incestuous  progeny  of  a 
harpy.  Charles  V.  is  extolled  for  nothing  but  his  treachery  to 
the  Protestants  ;  and  Philip  II.,  who  is  censured  for  not  murder- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth  during  the  orthodox  reign  of  her  sister,  is 
chiefly  applauded  foi-  the  persecution  of  his  Brabantian  subjects, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 

It  is  chiefly  as  a  dramatic  writer,  however,  that  Lope  is  re- 
membered by  his  countrymen,  and  known  by  reputation  to  the 
scholars  of  other  countries.  Lord  Holland  considers  him  as  one 
of  the  great  foundos  of  the  modern  dran)a  j  and  introduces  his 
observations  on  his  plays  by  the  following  excellent  remarks  on 
the  compaiative  merits  of  the  ancient  and  modern  theatre. 

'  There  are  many  excellences  to  which  all  dramatic  authors  of  every 
age  must  aspire  ;  and  their  success  in  these,  forms  the  just  point  of 
comparison  ;  but,  to  censure  a  modern  author  for  not  tblloM'ing  the 
plan  of  Sophocles,  is  as  absurd  as  to  object  to  a  fresco  that  it  is  not 
painted  in  oil  colours ;  or,  as  Tiraboschi,  in  his  parallel  of  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  observes,  to  blame  Livy  for  not  writing  a  poem  instead  of 
a  history.  The  Greek  tragedians  are  probably  superior  to  all  mo- 
derns, if  we  except'  Racine,  in  the  correctness  of  their  taste,  and 
their  equals  at  least  in  the  sublimity  of  their  poetry,  and  in  the  just 
and  spirited  delineation  of  those  events  and  passions  v/hich  they  re- 
^ present.  These,  however,  are  the  merits  of  the  execution,  rather 
than  of  the  design ;  the  talents  of  the  disciple,  rather  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  school  ;  and  prove  the  skill  of  the  workman,  not  the 
perfection  of  the  system.  Without  dwelling  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chorus,  (a  most  unnatural  and  inconvenient  machine),  the  moderns, 
by  admitting  a  complication  of  plot,  have  introduced  a  greater  variety 
of  incidents  and  characters.  The  province  of  invention  is  enlarged; 
new  passions,  or  at  least  new  forms  of  the  same  passions,  are  brought 
within  the  scope  of  dramatic  poetry.  Fresh  sources  of  interest  are  o- 
pened,  and  additional  powers  of  imagination  called  into  activity.  Can 
we  then  deny  what  extends  its  jurisdiction,  and  enhances  its  intei'est, 
to  be  an  improvement  in  an  art,  whose  professed  object  is  to  stir  the 
passions  by  the  imitation  of  human  actions  ?  In  saying  this,  I  do  not 
mean  to  justify  the  breach  of  decorum,  the  neglect  of  probability,  the 
anachronisms,  and  other  extravagances  of  the  founders  of  the  modern 
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theatre.  Becaufe  the  firft  difciples  of  the  fchool  were  not  models  of 
perfe(flion,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  fundamental  maxims  were  defec- 
tive. The  rudenefs  of  their  workmanfhip  is  no  proof  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  material  ;  nor  does  the  want  of  ilcill  deprive  them  of  the  merit 
of  having  difcovered  the  mine.  The  faults  objedled  to  them  form  no 
neceflary  part  of  the  fyllem  they  introduced.  Their  followers  in  every 
country  have  cither  completely  corrected,  or  gradually  reformed,  fuch 
abufes.  Thofe  who  bow  not  implicitly  to  the  authority  of  Ariftotle,  yet 
avoid  fuch  violent  outrages  as  are  common  in  our  early  plays ;  and  thofe 
who  p'.que  themfelves  on  the  ftrid  obfervance  of  his  laws,  betray,  in 
the  conduct,  the  fentiments,  the  charafters,  and  the  dialogue  of  their 
pieces  (efpecially  of  their  comedies)  more  rcfc-mblance  to  the  modern 
than  the  ancient  theatre.  Their  code  may  be  Grecian ;  but  their  manners, 
in  fpite  of  themfelves,  are  Spanifh,  Englifh  or  French  : — they  may  re- 
nounce their  pedigree,  and  even  change  their  drefs;  but  they  cannot  di- 
vert their  features  of  a  certain  family  likentfs  to  their  poetical  progeni- 
tors. The  beginning  of  this  race  of  poets,  like  the  origin  of  nations,  ia 
fomewhat  obfcure.  It  would  be  idle  to  examine  where  the  firft  play 
upon  fuch  a  model  was  written  ;  becaufe  marry  of  the  earlieft  dramas  in 
every  modern  language  are  loft.  But  to  whatever  nation  the  invention 
is  due,  the  prevalence  of  the  modern  fyftem  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be 
attributed  to  Spain  ;  and  perJiaps  more  to  Lope  de  Vega  than  to  any 
other  individual  of  that  country.  '     p,  96 — 100. 

In  pursuing  his  observations  ou  the  plays  of  this  inexhaustible 
author,  Lord  Holland  admits,  that  the  incidents  are  often  in  the 
liighest  degree  unnatural  and  improbable ;  that  iiis  tragedies  are 
stuffed  full  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  ;  and  his  comedies, 
of  plots  and  intrigues, — which  serve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
astonishing  the  spectator:  that  he  is  destitute  of  pathos  or  natu- 
ral expression  j  and  that  the  chief  merit  of  his  dramatic  pieces 
consists  in  the  multitude  and  rapidity  of  the  incidents,  and  that 
tmlimited  power  of  invention  by  which  the  author  was  enabled 
to  crowd  into  most  of  his  tragedies  as  much  plot  as  would  serve 
for  at  least  four  plays  on  any  other  theatre. 

The  names  of  Lope  and  Shakespeare  are  often  united  by  fo- 
reigners. The  conjunction,  we  think,  is  very  profane  and  ir- 
reverent. Lord  Holland  speaks  of  it  with  more  temper  than  we 
think  quite  laudable. 

*  Lope  was  contemporary  with  both  Shakcfpeare  and  Fletcher.  In 
the  choice  of  their  fubjefts,  and  in  the  conduft  of  their  fables,  a  rcfem- 
blance  may  often  be  found,  which  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the 
tafte  and  opinions  of  the  times,  rather  than  to  any  knowledge  of  each 
other's  writings.  It  is  indeed  in  this  point  of  view  that  tlie  Spanifli 
poet  can  be  compared,  with  the  greateft  advantage  to  iiimlelf,  to  the 
great  founder  of  our  theatre.  It  is  true,  that  his  imagery  niay  occafion- 
ally  remind  the  Englifh  reader,  of  Shakefpeare  ;  but  his  (cntiments,  e- 
fpecially  in  tragedy,  are  more  like  Drydcn  and  his  contemporaries,  than 
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their  predccefibrs.  The  feelings  of  Shakefpeare's  charafters  are  the  re- 
fuk  of  paffions  common  to  all  r^ien.  The  extravagant  fentiments  of 
Lope's,  as  of  Drydcn's  heroes,  are  derived  from  an  artificial  ftate  of 
fociety,  from  notions  fuggefted  by  chivalry,  and  exaggerated  by  romance. 
In  his  delineation  of  character  he  is  yet  more  unhke,  and,  it  is  fcarce 
necefTary  to  add,  greatly  inferior  j  but  in  the  choice  and  conduct  of 
his  fubjefls,  if  he  equals  him  in  cKtravagance  and  improbability,  he 
does  not  fall  fhort  of  him  in  intereft  and  variety.  A  rapid  fucctflion  of 
events,  and  fudden  changes  in  the  fituation  of  the  perfonar^es,  are  the 
charms  by  which  he  inttreils  us  fo  forcibly  in  his  plots.  ' — '  Among  the 
many  I  have  read,  I  have  not  fallen  on  one  which  does  not  ilrongly  fix 
the  attention  ;  and  though  many  of  his  plots  have  been  transferred  to 
the  French  and  Englifli  (lage,  and  rendered  more  correal  and  more  pro- 
bable, they  have  fcliiom  or  never  been  improved  in  the  great  article  of 
exciting  curiofity  and  intereft.  This  was  the  fpell  by  which  he  enchant- 
ed the  populace,  to  whofe  tafte  for  wonders,  he  is  accufed  of  having 
facrificed  fo  much  folid  reputation.  '      p.  126 — 9. 

We  should  have  wished  to  have  heard  a  little  more  of  the  per- 
sonage mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  following  extract. 
The  Gracioso  of  the  Spanish  stage  is  evidently  the  Clown  of  the 
old  English  comedy,  although  admitted  to  perform  a  much  more 
important  and  offensive  part  in  the  former,  than  was  ever  assign- 
ed to  him,  we  believe,  in  the  latter.  In  Spain,  indeed,  he  seems 
to  be  a  very  coarse  and  clumsy  substitute  for  the  Chorus  ;  and 
the  admirers  of  that  ancient  invention  may  probably  derive  some 
argument  in  its  favour,  from  the  singular  tact  of  its  recurrence 
in  a  different  form  among  those  who  boasted  of  a  total  emanci- 
pation from  the  shackles  of  classical  antiquity.  The  encomium 
of  Voltaire,  by  which  the  subject  is  introduced,  has  no  very 
close  connexion  with  the  merits  of  the  Gracioso ;  but  we  are 
tenlpted  to  insert  it  at  length,  both  on  account  of  its  truth,  and 
the  liberality  by  which  it  is  dictated. 

•  Till  Voltaire  appeared,  there  was  no  nation  more  ignorant  of  its 
neighbours'  literature  than  the  French.  He  firft  expofed,  and  then 
correfted,  this  negleft  in  his  countrymen.  There  is  no  writer  to  whom 
the  authors  of  other  nations,  efpecially  of  England,  are  fo  indebted  for 
the  extenfion  of  their  fame  in  France,  and,  through  France,  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  critic  \v\io  has  employed  more  time,  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
diligence,  in  promoting  the  literary  intercourfe  between  country  and 
country,  and  in  celebrating  in  one  language  the  triumphs  of  another. 
Yet,  by  a  Itrange  fatality,  he  is  conftantly  reprefented  as  the  enemy  of 
ail  literature  but  his  own  ;  and  Spaniards,  Englilhmen,  and  Italians, 
vie  with  each  other  in  inveighing  againll  his  occafional  exaggeration  of 
faulty  paffages  ;  the  authors  of  which,  till  he  pointed  out  tlieir  beau- 
ties, were  fcarce  known  beyond  the  country  in  which  their  language 
was  fpoken.     Thofe  who  feel  fuch  indignation  at  his  mifreprefentation* 
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and  mistakes,  would  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  critic  in  any  modern 
language,  who,  in  speaking  of  foreign  literature,  is  better  informed  or 
more  candid  than  Voltaire  ;  and  they  certainly  never  would  be  able  to 
discover  one,  who  to  those  qualities  unites  so  much  sagacity  and  liveli- 
ness. His  enemies  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  such  exuberance  of 
wit  implies  a  want  of  information  ;  but  they  only  succeed  in  showing, 
that  a  want  of  wit  by  no  means  implies  an  exuberance  of  information. 
If  he  indulges  his  propensity  to  ridicule  in  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
the  Spanish  stage,  he  makes  amp*e  amends,  by  acknowledging  that  it  is 
full  of  sublime  passages,  and  not  deficient  in  interesting  scenes.  He 
allows  the  Spanish  poets  full  credit  for  their  originality,  and  acknow- 
ledges them  to  have  been  Corneille's  masters,  though  much  excelled 
by  their  disciple.  He  objects,  indeed,  to  the  buffoonery  of  many  of 
their  scenes  ;  and  the  Gracipso  might  surely  offend  a  critic  who  had 
less  right  to  be  fastidious  than  the  author  of  Mahomet  and  of  Zara. 
That  preposterous  personage  not  only  interlards  the  most  interesting 
scenes  with  the  grossest  buffooneries,  but,  assuming  the  amphibious 
character  of  spectator  and  actor,  at  one  time  interrupts,  with  his  re- 
marks, the  performance,  of  which  he  forms  an  essential  but  very  de- 
fective part,  in  another.  He  seems,  indeed,  invented  to  save  the 
conscience  of  the  author,  who,  after  any  extravagant  hyperbole,  puts 
a  censure  or  ridicule  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  his  buffoon,  and  thereby 
hopes  to  disarm  the  critic,  or  at  least  to  record  his  own  consciousness 
and  disapprobation  of  tlie  passage.  This  critical  acumen  is  the  only 
estimable  quality  of  the  Gracioso.  His  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
the  characters,  the  sentiments,  expressions,  and  even  the  metre,  are  ge- 
nerally just;  though  they  would  better  become  the  pit  than  the  stage. 
In  other  respects,  he  is  uniformly  a  designing,  cowardly,  interested, 
knave  :  but  Lope  found  his  account  in  the  preservation  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  was  happy  to  reconcile  the  public  to  an  invention  so  con- 
venient to  the  poet.  As  any  topic  could  be  introduced  in  this  part, 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  fill  up  whole  scenes  with  any  verses  he  might 
have  by  him  ready  composed.  Nor  was  this  all:  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  complicated  plot,  when  the  author  is  unable  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  embarrassments  he  has  created,  in  any  probable  manner, 
the  buffoon  steps  forward,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  explains  away  the 
difficulty,  discloses  the  secret,  and  decides  upon  the  fate  and  mar- 
riages of  all  who  are  present.  His  oracles,  like  those  of  fools  in 
some  courts,  are  looked  upon  as  inspired  ;  and  rivals,  who  had  been 
contending  during  the  whole  play,  acquiesce,  without  a  murmur,  in 
his  decisions.  *     p.  190-4. 

In  order  to  iUustrate  his  remarks  u})on  llic  peculiar  style  of 
Ills  author,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  enable  liis  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  of  his  merits,  Lord  Holland  has  presented  us  with 
a  copious  abstract  of  one  of  Lope's  best  pieces,  La  Lstrella  dc 
►Sevilla,  which  has  been  lately  revived,  with  some  alterations,  at 
Madrid,  and  has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes,  both 
in  the  original,  and  in  a  very  close  and  spirited  translation.    We 
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cannot  afford  to  lay  any  part  of  this  abstract  before  our  readers  ; 
but  we  think  tlie  play  a  good  deal  more  tame  and  unnatural  than 
Lord  Holland  seems  willing  to  allow. 

The  most  entertaining  part  of  the  volume,  perhaps,  is  that  in 
which  the  noble  author  presents  us  with  a  short  historical  sketch 
of  the  Spanish  stage,  illustrated  by  some  very  liberal  and  judici- 
oiTS  speculations  on  the  causes  v.hich  brought  about  its  decline, 
and  may  probably  operate  its  revival. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  obstacles  with  which  it 
has  had  to  contend,  was  the  hostility  and  court  intrigues  of  the 
ascetic  and  superstitious  clergy.  During  the  whole  of  his  life, 
Lope  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  this  j^owerful  and  indefatigable 
enemy,  of  whose  zeal  and  perseverance  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  animated  passage. 

*  In  arraigning  his  writings,  and  railing  at  his  character,  they  lost 
sight  of  truth  as  well  as  candour  ;  they  styled  him  the  disgrace  of  the 
age  and  of  the  nation;  the  shame  of  his  profession;  and  the  author,  as 
a  reverend  writer  expresses  it,  of  more  mischiefs  to  the  world  than 
thousands  of  devils.  By  such  invectives,  they  endeavoured  to  ruin 
his  fortunes,  and  harass  his  conscience.  The  temporary  prohibition 
of  his  plays,  which  these  censures  extorted  from  the  Court,  shows 
that  they  made  considerable  impression  on  the  public  ;  and  the  se- 
verity of  the  discipline  which  Lope  afterwards  inflicted  upon  himself, 
might  gratify  his  uncharitable  enemies  with  the  reflection,  that  though 
ihey  had  failed  in  suppressing  his  works,  they  had  embittered  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  their  success  with  strong  feelings  of  remorse.  Since  this 
war  between  the  pulpit  and  the  stage  first  commenced,  no  permanent 
reconciliation  has  ever  taken  place  ;  and  though  dramatic  represen- 
tations have  generally  kept  their  ground,  their  adversaries  have  ob- 
tained many  temporary  and  local  advantages  over  them,  which  have 
often  impeded  their  progress,  and  sometimes  have  seemed  to  threaten 
their  existence.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Charles^the  Third,  all  the 
theatres  were  suppressed  for  several  years.  Some  bishops,  during 
the  present  reign,  have  forbidden  plays  in  their  diocese  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Seville,  in  the  late  epidemical  disorder,  solemnly  renounc- 
ed, in  a  fit  of  devotion,  the  amusement  of  the  theatre,  as  the  surest 
method  of  appeasing  divine  vengeance.  Since  that  act  of  self-denial, 
they  have  confined  the  gratification  of  their  taste  for  public  exhibi- 
tions, to  the  butchery  of  bulls,  horses,  and  men,  in  the  arena.  These 
feasts  are  encouraged  by  the  munificence,  and  often  honoured  by  the 
presence,  of  the  King.  But  no  monarch,  since  Philip  the  Fourth, 
has  ventured  to  sanction  a  public  play  by  his  presence.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  indulged  their  taste  for  operas  within  the  vi^alls  of  the 
palace ;  but  the  present  King  is  said  to  be  convinced  of  their  evil 
tendency  ;  and,  if  he  has  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  pow- 
er to  deter  others,  has  uniformly  and  scrupulously  preserved  himself 
from  the  contamination  of  a  theatre.  If  such  scruples  can  exist,  even 
in  our  times,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  Philip  the  Secondwas  nor 
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proof  againft  arguments  fo  congenial  to  liis  gloon:iy  habits  and  faturnine 
temper.  He  was  accordingly  daggered  by  the  cenfures  of  Mariana 
and  the  clergy  ;  but,  luckily  for  the  interefts  of  poetry  and  the  gaiety 
of  Europe,  he  referred  the  queftion  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca, 
where,  after  much  difcuflion,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  ftage. '' 
p.  109—12. 

The  effect  which  this  persecution  was  likely  to  have,  in  de- 
pressing or  pervertinfT  the  talents  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  seducing  department  of  li- 
terature, may  be  calculated  from  the  extreme  absurdity  of  those 
sacred  dramas,  to  which  the  muse  of  Lope  himself  was  occa- 
sionally restricted  by  the  interference  of  those  ghostly  censors. 
Lord  Holland  has  given  a  very  entertaining  account  of  several 
of  those  edifying  performances.  The  Ibllowing  may  serve  as  a 
specimen. 

'  In  the  Animal  Profeta,  St  Julian,  after  having  plotted  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  and  aftually  accomplifhing  that  of  his  father  and  mother, 
enters  into  a  controverfy  with  the  Devil,  as  to  the  poffibility  of  being 
faved  ;  and  when  Jefus  Chriil:  defcends  from  heaven  to  efFeft  a  miracle 
for  that  purpofe  in  his  favour,  the  Devil,  with  much  logical  precifion, 
alleges  fuch  mercy  to  be  a  breach  of  the  original  contrail  between  him 
and  the  Almighty.  He  infinuates,  indeed,  that  if  he  cannot  reckon 
upon  a  parricide,  he  may  as  well  give  over  his  bulinefs  in  fouls,  as  there 
is  no  appearance  of  fair  dealing  in  the  trade.  '      p.   180,  181. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle,  however,  which  the  dramatic 
genius  of  Spain  had  to  encounter,  was,  not  the  bigotry  of  the 
priesthood,  but  the  general  debasement  of  the  nation,  and  the 
influence  of  a  Bourbon  court.  The  following  sketch  is  given 
with  the  spirit  and  partiality  of  an  old  Castilian. 

*  The  age  of  Calderon,  the  briilianc-y  of  whofe  comedies,  aided  by 
the  novelty  and  magnificence  of  expenfive  fcencry,  had  fomewhat  out- 
(hone  the  lulbe  of  Lope's  exhibitions,  was  fuccceded  by  a  period  of 
darknefs  and  difgrace,  as  fatal  to  the  literary  as  to  the  political  influ- 
ence of  Spain.  By  the  time  that  the  public  had  fufficiently  recovered 
from  the  amazement  which  Calderon's  works  had  produced,  to  compare 
him  calmly  with  his  predeceflors,  they  had  become  too  indifferent  about 
all  that  concerned  the  llage,  to  be  at  the  pains  of  eftimatinc;-  the  beau- 
ties of  any  dramatic  author.  The  fplendour  of  Philip  the  Fourth's 
court,  furvived  the  defeat  of  his  arms,  and  the  lofs  of  his  provinces  ; 
but  it  died  with  that  improvident  and  oftentatious  monarch.  U;idcr 
the  feeble  fovereign  who  fucceeded  him,  not  only  were  the  theatres 
fhut,  and  the  plays  prohibited,  but  all  ardour  in  literary  purfuits.  all 
genius  for  poetry,  all  tafte  for  the  arts  and  ornaments  of  life,  feemed  to 
wafte  away  as  rapidly  as  the  refources  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  he 
mifgoverned.  In  the  mean  while,  France  rofe  upon  the  ruins  of  her 
rival.  The  fucceflbrs  of  Corneille  refined  and  improved  a  language, 
which  the  increafing  power  of  the  ftate  had  mule  it  convenient  to  fur- 
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rounding  nations  to  ftudy,  and  to  which  the  extenfive  intrigues  and  wars 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  given,  as  it  were,  an  unufual  currency  in 
Europe.  Fafliion,  which  is  often  as  peremptory  in  hterature  as  in  drefs, 
enjoined  the  adoption  of  French  rules  of  criticifm  ;  and  an  arbitrary 
ftandard  of  excellence  was  erefted,  without  any  regard  to  the  different 
genius  of  languages,  and  the  various  ufages  and  modes  of  thinking 
which  diftinguifii  one  people  from  another.  Hence,  when,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  tlie  love  of  letters  feemed  to  revive  in  Spain, 
there  arofe  a  fet  of  critics,  men  of  conliderable  information  and  elo- 
quence, who,  in  their  anxiety  to  inculcate  correft  principles  of  compo- 
fition  into  their  countrymen,  endeavoured  to  wean  their  affeilions  from 
thofe  national  poets,  by  whom  the  pubhc  tafte  had,  according  to  them,  been 
originally  vitiated.  The  names  of  Vega,  Calderon,  Moreto,  and  others, 
which,  in  the  general  decline  of  literature,  had  in  a  great  meafure  fallen 
into  negleft  and  oblivion,  were  now  only  quoted  to  expofe  their  faults, 
and  to  point  out  their  inferiority  to  foreign  models  of  excellence.  The 
difapprobation  of  all  dramatic  performances,  the  occafional  preference 
of  Italian  operas,  and,  above  all,  French  modes  of  thinking  on  matters 
of  tafte,  naturally  prevalent  at  a  Bourbon  court,  threw  the  old  Spanifh 
ftage  into  difrepute  ;  and  an  admiration  of  fuch  authors  paffed  with  the 
wits  for  a  perverfion  of  judgment,  and  with  the  fafliionable  for  a  rem- 
nant of  national  prejudice  and  vulgarity.  Many  enlightened  individuals, 
alfo,  who  were  anxious  to  reform  more  important  abufes  than  the  mere 
extravagances  of  a  theatre,  encouraged  this  growing  predileAion  for 
French  literature.  They  might  feel  a  very  natural  partiality  for  a  lan- 
guage from  which  they  had  themfelves  derived  fo  much  inftruftion  and 
delight ;  or  they  might  ftudionfly  dire6l  the  attention  of  their  country- 
men to  French  poetry,  from  a  conviftion,  that  a  famiharity  with  the 
works  of  Racine  and  Boileau,  would  ultimately  lead  them  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  thofe  of  Pafcal  and  Montefquieu,  and  perhaps  of  Bayle 
and  Voltaire. '     p.  220-4. 

The  triumph  of  this  party  was  ensured  and  extended  by  the 
injudicious  conduct  of  the  few  who  attempted  to  defend  the  old 
national  drnma  against  its  encroacliments.  Partly  by  bestowing 
extravagant  praises  on  some  of  its  most  faulty  and  extravagant 
productions,  and  partly  by  affecting  to  undervalue  the  indisput- 
able excellence  of  tlie  French  models,  they  brouglit  discredit 
upon  the  cause  they  professed  to  defend,  and  compelled  the  can- 
did and  judicious  to  take  part  against  them.  It  required  but  little 
ingenuity  to  combat  tlie  opinions  of  those  who  maintained  that 
the  unprintcd  plays  of  Lope  de  Rueda  were  the  models  of  Cor- 
neiile  and  Molicre  ;  that  the  Athalie  should  have  been  confined 
to  the  v/alls  of  a  convent ;  and  that  the  Tartuffe  was  a  miserable 
farce,  widiout  humour,  character,  or  invention.  It  was  by  othei- 
means  that  the  reputation  of  the  old  Spanish  dramatists  was  ul- 
timately redeemed,  and  the  lionours  of  Lope  and  liis  follower- 
in  some  measure  restored. 
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'  Insipid  imitations  of  French  dramas,  and  bald  translations  of  mo- 
dern pieces,  in  which  the  theatres  of  Madrid  for  some  years  abounded, 
have  at  length  done  more  to  restore  the  writers  of  Philip  the  Fourth's 
age  to  their  due  estimation  with  the  public,  than  the  hazardous  asser* 
tions  of  Nasarre,  or  the  intemperate  retorts  of  La  Huerta. 

*  The  plays  of  Calderon,  Moreto,  and  Roxas,  are  now  frequently 
acted.  Several  of  Lope  de  Vega  have  been  successfully  revived,  with 
very  slight,  though  not  always  judicious  alterations.  Authors  of  repu- 
tation are  no  longer  ashamed  of  studying  his  style  ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  those  most  celebrated  for  the  severity  of  their  judgment,  have  not 
disdained  to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  his  comedies.  The  most  tempe- 
rate critics,  while  they  acknowledge  his  defects,  pay  a  just  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the  happiness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, and  the  purity  of  his  diction.  All  agree  that  his  genius 
reflects  honour  on  his  country,  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  ques- 
tion the  beneficial  influence  of  his  works  on  the  taste  and  literature 
of  their  nation.  Indeed  his  careless  and  easy  mode  of  writing  made 
as  many  poets  as  poems.  He  so  familiarized  his  countrymen  with  the 
mechanism  of  verse,  he  supplied  them  with  such  a  store  of  common- 
place images  and  epithets,  he  coined  such  a  variety  of  convenient  ex- 
pressions, that  the  very  facility  of  versification  seems  to  have  prevent- 
ed the  effusions  of  genius,  and  the  redundancy  of  poetical  phrases  to 
have  superseded  all  originality  of  language. '     p.  228 — 30. 

'  It  is  a  common  remark  in  Italy,  that  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  effusions  of  Itnprovisatori  have  acquired  correctness  and  harmony, 
the  excellence  of  written  poems  has  declined ;  and  that  the  writing 
of  these  voluminous  Spaniards,  which  partook  so  much  of  the  nature 
of  extemporaneous  productions,  should  resemble  them  also  in  ener- 
vating the  language,  seems  a  very  probable  conjecture.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  the  efforts  which  genius  made  to  deviate  from  so  beaten  a  track, 
that  it  wandered  into  obscurity  ;  and  the  easy  but  feeble  volubility  of 
Lope's  school,  might  induce  Gongora  and  his  disciples  to  hope  that 
inspiration  might  be  obtained  by  contortion. 

*  But  the  efl'ect  of  Lope's  labours  must  not  be  considered  by  a  re- 
ference to  language  alone.  For  the  general  interest  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions, for  the  variety  and  spirit  of  the  dialogue,  as  well  as  for  some 
particular  plays,  all  modern  theatres  are  indebted  to  him.  Perfection 
in  any  art  is  only  to  be  attained  by  successive  improvement ;  and 
though  the  last  polish  often  effaces  the  marks  of  the  preceding  work- 
man, his  skill  was  not  less  necessary  to  theaccortiplishmentof  the  work, 
than  the  hand  of  his  more  celebrated  successor.  This  consideration 
will,  I  hope,  excuse  the  length  of  this  treatise.  Had  Lope  never  writ- 
ten, the  master-pieces  of  Corneille  and  Moliere  might  never  have  been 
produced  ;  and  were  not  those  celebrated  compositions  known,  he 
might  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  dramatic  authors  in  Europe. 

*  It  seems  but  an  act  of  justice  to  pay  some  honour  to  the  memory 
of  men  whose  labours  have  promoted  literature,  and  enabled  others 
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to  eclipse  their  reputation.  Such  was  Lope  de  Vega;  once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Spaniards,  who,  in  their  literary,  as  in  their  political 
achievements,  have,  by  a  singular  fatality,  discovered  regions,  and 
opened  mines,  to  benefit  their  neighbours  and  their  rivals,  and  to  en-, 
rich  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  their  own. '     p.  2S1 — 33. 

These  obsei'vations  conclude  the  account  of  the  hfe  and  writ- 
ings of  this  illustrious  dramatist.  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  con- 
taining a  list  of  more  than  five  hundred  of  his  plays  still  extant, 
and  printed  ;  some  remarks  upon  the  laws  of  Spanish  versifica- 
tion ;  and  a  long  extract  from  a  memorial  of  Jovellanos  on  pub- 
lic spectacles  and  amusements. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  this  little  publication  extremely  cre- 
ditable to  the  taste,  talents,  and  judgment  of  the  noble  author. 
It  is  of  good  example,  and  we  trust  of  good  omen,  that  persons 
of  his  rank  and  political  importance  should  dedicate  a  part  of 
their  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  studies,  which  will  never  attain 
to  the  dignity  which,  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  they  ought 
to  possess,  till  they  be  ennobled  by  something  more  than  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  What  pleases  us  most 
in  the  work  is  the  total  absence  of  pedantry  or  affectation,  and 
the  vein  of  constant  good  sense,  good  humour  and  impartiality, 
which  runs  through  every  page  of  the  performance.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  no  pre- 
tension to  extraordinary  lights  or  valuable  discoveries.  The  au- 
thor communicates,  in  the  most  unassuming  manner,  the  infor- 
mation which  his  peculiar  opportunities  and  consequent  studies 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire ;  and  is  so  far  from  valuing  himself 
upon  these  accidental  advantages,  that  he  delivers  many  just,  and 
even  profound  observations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he 
was  much  more  anxious  that  the  reader  should  assent  to  their 
ti'uth,  than  that  he  should  admire  the  merit  of  the  discovery. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  volume,  without  saying  a  word 
upon  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  poetical  translations  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  illustrated.  These  are  not  executed  in  that  ambi- 
tious and  brilliant  manner  by  which  some  poets  have  endeavour- 
ed to  efface  the  merit  of  their  originals,  but  are  written  with  that 
closeness,  brevity,  and  neatness,  which  seems  to  us  to  constitute 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  translation,  and  of  which  we  have  hi- 
therto had  so  few  examples  in  our  language.  We  have  no  longer 
room  for  any  considerable  specimen  of  this  talent.  We  give  the 
following,  chiefly  because  it  is  short,  and  because  the  prosaic  na- 
ture of  the  original  passage  seemed  to  throw  particular  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  a  literal  version. 

*  El  capitan  Virues,  insigne  ingenio, 
Puso  en  tres  actos  la  comedia,  que  antes 
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Andaba  en  quatro  como  pies  de  nino, 
Que  eran  entonces  ninas  las  comedias.— 
Y  yo  las  escrlbi  de  onge  y  do^e  anos 
De  a  quatro  actos,  y  de  a  quatro  pHegos, 
Porque  cada  acto  un  pliego  contenla. ' 

*  Plays  of  three  acts  we  owe  to  Virues'  pen, 
Which  ne'er  had  crawl'd  but  on  all  fours  till  then ; 
An  action  suited  to  that  helpless  age, 

The  infancy  of  wit,  the  childhood  of  the  stage. 
tSuch  did  I  write  ere  twelve  years  yet  had  run, 
Plays  on  four  sheets,  an  act  on  every  one- '     p.  8,  9. 
Wc  add  the  following  few  lines  from    Boileau,  an  author 
whom  it  is  no  light  task  to  rival  in  precision  and  conciseness. 

*  Un  rimeur  sans  peril  au-defa  des  Pyrenees 
Sur  la  scene  en  un  jour  renferme  des  annees. 

'  La  souvent  le  heros  d'un  spectacle  grossier, 

Enfant  au  premier  acie,  est  barbon  au  dernier.  * 

Art  Po'e'tique. 
'  The  Spanish  Bard  who  no  nice  censure  fears, 
In  one  short  day  includes  a  lapse  of  years. 
In  those  rude  acts  the  hero  lives  so  fast, 
Child  in  the  first,  he's  greybeard  in  the  last. '     p.  185. 
Several  entire  scenes  arc  translated  with  the  same  force  and 
fidelity  from  the  Estrella  de  Sevilla,  and  other  performances.    In 
these  dramatic  versions,  as  weW  as  in  the  other,  the  author  has 
voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  tlie  unnecessary  constraint  of 
rhyme,  which,  though  it  may  perhaps  afford  a  truer  picture  of 
the  original,  we  think  might  as  v.ell  have  been  dispensed  with 
on  such  an  occasion.  , 

We  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  Lord  Holland  gives  some  in- 
dications of  an  intention  to  foJIovi'  out  the  inquiries  in  which  he 
lias  now  been  engaged,  by  preparing  for  the  public  some  account 
of  Calderon,  and  Guillen  de  Castro,  the  great  rivals  of  Lope  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Spaniai'ds,  and,  after  him,  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  the  Castilian  stage.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will 
not  be  induced  to  abandon  those  intentions.  By  a  series  of  such 
biographical  sketches,  interspersed  with  enlightened  criticism, 
and  illustrated  by  occasional  comparison  with  performances  more 
familiar  to  an  English  reader,  foi'eign  literature  may  be  most  ef- 
fectually naturalized,  and  most  extensively  disseminated  among 
the  reading  classes  of  the  community ;  the  taste  and  intelh'gence 
of  the  nation  may  be  gradually  improved;  our  notions  of  excel- 
lence may  be  enlarged  and  corrected  j  and  the  objects  of  liberal 
emulation  and  the  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment  may  be  multi- 
plied among  us  to  a  considerable  extent.  Biographical  treatises, 
VOL.  IX.  NO.  17.  Q 
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if  ably  executed,  are  better  calculated  for  these  purposes  than 
any  other  sort  of  publication  j  because  they  are  less  laborious, 
more  entertaining,  and  more  miscellaneous  than  any  thing  else, 
and  necessarily  let  us  into  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age  and 
the  nation »  as  well  as  the  merits,  of  the  author  in  question, 
When  we  toil  through  a  formal  dissertation,  or  even  a  selection 
of  celebrated  passages,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  task  to  perform, 
from  which  it  would  often  be  agreeable  to  escape,  and  in  which 
but  a  few  can  ever  be  expected  to  engage.  We  decide  in  that 
case  as  scholars  merely  ;  and  our  opinions,  which  are  apt  to  be 
dictated  by  prejudice  or  authority,  can  seldom  go  out,  with 
their  evidence,  to  the  public.  Biography  is  amusing  and  easy. 
The  knowledge  which  it  communicates  assimilates  readily  with 
our  general  literature;  and  the  judgments  which  it  suggests 
being  formed  without'  effort,  and  in  the  course  of  a  pleasant 
occupation,  are  likely  to  be  more  candid  and  natural  than  those 
which  are  extorted  by  a  more  laborious  study. 
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for  the  Royal  Military  College.     By  W.  Ticker.     2s.  6d. 

Chironomia,  or  a  Treatise  on  Rhetorical  Delivery;  comprehending 
many  Precepts,  both  ancient  and  modern,  for  the  proper  Regulation 
of  the  Voice,  the  Countenance  and  Gesture  ;  illustrated  witla  many 
Figures.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Austin,  A.  M.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

Elements  of  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  ;  to  whicli 
is  subjoined  a  History  of  the  Language.  By  C.  Coote.  LL.D. 
Second  edit.    4s. 
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The  Friend  of  Youth,  or  Candid  Advice  to  Parents  and  Guardians, 
in  the  Choice  of  such  Trades,  Professions  and  Occupations  as  may  be 
best  suited  to  their  Taste  and  Genius,  to  the  present  Circumstances  and 
future  Hopes  of  their  respective  Children  and  Wards,     -is.  boards. 

Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  or  Thoughts  on  the  separate 
States  of  departed  Spirits  :  to  which  is  added,  the  Conflicts  of  Passion, 
and  final  Triumphs  of  Faith.      An  Ode.      By  L.  S.  Abington.     Is. 

Reading  Exercises  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  being  a  Sequel  to  Ma- 
yor's Spelling  Book.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Blair.     12mo.     2s.  6d. 

A  new  and  easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language  ;  upon  the 
Plan  of  Grammar  in  general.  Designed  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
Study  of  that  Language.     By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Newton,  M.  A.     5s. 

D.  Junii  Juvenalis  et  A.  Persii  Flacci  Satyrae :  cura  J.  Hunter, 
LL.D.     2s.  6d.     And  8vo,  fine,  6s. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

The  New  Cyclopaedia  ;  or,  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Literature  ;  formed  upon  a  more  enlarged  Plan  of  Arrangement 
than  the  Dictionary  of  Mr  Chambers  ;  comprehending  the  various  Ar- 
ticles of  that  Work,  with  Additions  and  Improvements  ;  together  with 
the  new  Subjects  of  Biography,  Geography,  and  History  ;  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science.  By  Abraham 
Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Editor  of  the  last  Edition  of  Mr  Chambers's 
Dictionary,  with  the  Assistance  of  eminent  professional  Gentlemen. 
Illustrated  with  elegant  Engravings  by  Lowry,  Milton,  Scott,  &c. 
Part  the  Thirteenth,  in  demy  4to,  price  18s.  ;  and  royal  4to,  price 
1/.  16s.  in  boards. 

HISTORY. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  New  England,  for  the  Use  of 
Young  Persons.     By  H.  Adams.     3s. 

A  summary  Account  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  La 
Plata  ;  including  its  Geographical  Position,  Climate,  &c.  Extract- 
ed from  the  best  Authorities.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  History,  Politics,  and  Lite- 
rature.    New  Series  for  1801.     8vo.     15s. 

The  History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  Records  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  at  School.  By 
C.Smith.     3  vol.     15s. 

The  Asiatic  Researches,  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia.     Vol.  VIII.     4to.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

Epicharis  ;  or,  the  Secret  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Piso  against 
Nero,  in  which  is  displayed  the  real  Character  of  Agrippina,  and  Nero's 
infamous  behaviour  to  Octavia  lys  Wife.     Translated  by  T.  C.     3s. 

History  of  Scotland.    By  Mrs  Helme.    2  vol.    12mo.    8s,  bound. 

LAW. 

A  Guide  to  the  Property  Act,  46  Geo.  III.,  with  Tables  of  Cal- 
culation, Forms  of  Proceeding,  Causes  of  Illustration,  and  t^pla* 
natory  Notes.     8vo.     5s. 
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An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Majesty  during  the  present  War,  and 
until  the  6th  of  April  ne.^t  after  a  DeHuitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  addi- 
tional Duties  on  Property.     8s.  y 

An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty  annually  to  train  a  Proportion  of 
his  Subjects  in  England,  more  efiectually  to  provide  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm.     Is.  6d. 

I'rial  of  H.  Stanton,  esq.  of  the  8th  (or  King's)  Regiment,  on 
Charges  for  unofficeilike  Behaviour,  as  preferred  against  him  by 
Lieutenant-Cnlonel  Young.     3s.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Law  of  Tithing,  adapted  to  the  Instruction  and 
Convenience,  not  only  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Profession  of  the  Law,  but 
of  all  Persons  interested  in  Tithes.     By  F.  Pbw^den,  esq.     8vo.     16s. 

Protest  against  the  Decision  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  Articles 
exhibitfcd  by  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  against  Lord 
Melville  ;  with  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  adduced  in  the  course  of 
the  Trial      2s. 

An-  Abridgment  of  the  Law  at  Nisi  Prius.     Part  L     16s. 

A  Treatise  on  Conveyancing,  with  a  view  to  its  Application  to 
J'ractice.     By  R.  Preston,  esq.     16s. 

An  /"iddress  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Doc- 
tors in  Civil  and  CanonLaw.  By  N.  Highmore,  LL.  D.  and  M.  D. 
Part  L  and  II.     6s. 

The  memorable  Trial  of  Spooner  and  Atwood,  Plaintiffs  and 
Osborn  and  Amphlett,  Ds?fendants  j  prefaced  by  an  Impartial  Nar- 
rative of  the  Conduct  of  the  Parties,  and  interspersed  wilh  Moral 
and  Commercial  Observations.     By  Veritas.     2s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Contracts  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  E- 
qulty.     By  J.  Newland,  esq.     16s. 

Prospectus  of  a  New  Law  between  Debtor  and  Creditor,  with 
Remarks  on  the  inefficacy  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  its  In- 
iury  to  Trade  and  Commerce.     By  G.  Brewer.     2s.  6d. 

MEDICAL. 

A  Letter  to  Mr  Birch,  in  answer  to  his  late  Pamphlet  against 
Vaccination.  By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeonsj, 
London.     Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Thomas  Trotter,  M.  D.,  occasioned  by  his  Proposals 
for  destroying  the  Fire  and  choak  Damps  of  Goal  Mines  ;■  contain- 
ing chemical  and  general  Strictures  on  that  Work.  By  Henry 
Dewar,  Mr  I^.     2s.  , 

A  Treatise  on  Hernia  Kumoralis,  or  swelled  Testicle  ;  to  which 
are  added,  P.emarks  on  Opacity  of  the  Cornea.  Elucidated  by 
Cases.     By  T.  Luxmore,     2«. 

On  Vaccine  Inoculation.     By  R.  Vrdkn,  M.D.  F.  A.S.    4to.     15s. 

Vaccinis  Vindicia,  or  Defence  of  Vaccination ;  containing  a  Refuta- 
tion  of  the  Cases  and  Reasonings  on  the  same  in  Dr  Rowley's  and  Dr 
IvToseley's  late  extraordinary  Pamphlets  against  Vaccination,  With  the 
Report  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society.  Em- 
K^^ished  with  several  Plates.    By  R.  J.Thoratcn,  M.P.   8vo.    10s.6d. 
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The  Naval,  Military,  and  Private  Praccirioner's  Amanuensis  Med:- 
«us  et  Chirurgicus.     By  Dr  Cuming.     7s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Varieties,  Consequences,  and  Treatment  of  Oph- 
thalmia ;  with  a  Preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  contagious  Nature.  By 
Arthur  Edmondston,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Edinb.  In  one  volume  8vo. 
Price  7s.  in  boards. 

Scarpa  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

;  MILITAIIY. 

K  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Windham,  &c.  &c.  &c.  on  the 
Defence  of  the  country,  with  Observations  on  the  Volunteers ;  show- 
ing how  50,000  of  them  may  be  employed  as  effectually  as  regular 
Regiments  of  Infantry,     By  Lieutenant  General  Money.     2s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Campaign  of-1805,  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
i!.c.     By  W.  Burkeo     8vo.     7s. 

A  Plan  for  Recruiting  and  Improving  the  Situation  of  the  British 
Army,  from  the  Letters  of  Commentarius.     3s.  6J. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  British  Volunteer  Force,  and  on 
the  Duties  of  Officers  commanding  Partisan  Corps.  By  Captain  R, 
Murray,     2s. 

MINERALOGY. 

Wemeria,  or  Short  Characters  of  Earths  and  Minerals.  Part  IL 
By  Philogrievla.     Svo.     4s.  6d. 

MISC£LLANIES. 

A  Review  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  various 
Transactions  with  Mr  Jeffreys;  containing  many  Circumstances  rela- 
tive to  his  Royal  Highness,  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  &c.  &c.  By  N.  Jeffreys. 
Ss.  6d. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond,  or  Observations  on  Mr  Jeffreys's  Review 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  containing  a  Free  and  Im- 
partial View  of  Mr  Jeffreys,  as  a  Tradesman,  Politician,  and  a  Cour- 
tier.    By  Philo-Veritas.     3s. 

A  Letter  to  N.  Jeffreys,  on  his  Pamphlet,  entitled,  *  Review  of 
the  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, '  containing  an  Examination  inta 
the  Motives  of  his  PubllcaHon  and  its  probable  Consequences.    2s. 

A  Complete  Vindication  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
V/ales,  relative  to  his  Creditors;  but  not  quite  so  complete  a  Vindi- 
cation of  tne  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  relative  to  his  Royal  Highness. 
By  the  Lion  and  Unicorn.     Is.  6d. 

An  Antidote  toToison  ;    or  a  full  Reply  to  Mr  Jeffreys's  Attack 
■upon  the  Character  and  Conduct  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince- 
of  Wales,  containing  several  Particulars.     By  Claudio.     3s. 

An  Admonitory  Letter  to  his  Royal  Highness  tlie  Prince  of  Wales, 
on  the  Subject  of  the  late  delicate  Inquiry.     2s. 

Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of  N.  Jeffreys,  respecting  the  Publica- 
tion of  his  Transactions  as  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller  to  liis  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.     Is. 

The  Ship-Owner's  Guide,  in  the  fitting  out  of  Ships  with  Cordage, 
l£.6d. 
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Brief  Remarks  on  the  Licentiousness  of  Certain  Details,  political 
and  private,  tending  to  degrade  high  public  Characters;  and  more 
particularly  as  relating  to  Mr  N.  Jeffreys.     2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Miss  Fitzherbert,  in  Answer  to  a  Complaint  that  her 
Feelings  have  been  hurt  by  the  Mention  of  her  Name  in  the  Review 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     By  N.  Jeffreys.     Is. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  relative  to  an 
Expedition  that  has  sailed  against  the  Settlement  of  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
in  Spanish  America.     Is. 

The  Rights  of  the  Stock-Brokers  defended  against  the  Attacks  of 
the  City  of  London.     By  F.  Bailey.     Is.  6d. 

The  Patriot's  Review  of  Mr  JefFreys's  Pamphlet,  respecting  the 
Conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     2s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  Dr  Trotter's  Second  Pamphlet,  respecting  the  Means 
of  Destroying  the  Fire  Damp.  By  the  Author  of  an  Address  to 
the  Proprietors  and  Managers  of  Coal  Mines.     2s. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Madame  de  Genlis;  consisting 
principally  of  Precepts,  Maxims,  and  Reflections.     5b, 

Hours  of  Leisure.     By Brewer.     8vo.     7s. 

The  Nonpareil,  or  Harmless  Feasts  of  Wit.     J8mo.     5s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

Dellingborough  Castle,  or  the  Mysterious  Recluse.    2  vol.    7s. 

The  Invisible  Enemy,  or  the  Mines  of  Wielitska.  By  F,  P.  Lathy. 
4  vol.     \l. 

The  Wood  Nymph  ;    a  Novel.     3  vol.     12s. 

Fireside  Stories,  or  the  Plain  Tales  of  Aunt  Deborah  and  her 
Friends.     3  vol.     9s. 

The  Stranger,  or  New  Man  of  Feeling ;  consisting  of  interesting 
Characteristic  Sketches  and  Observations  on  Men  and  Manners;  occa- 
sioned by  the  Perambulations  of  a  Sentimental  Traveller,     bvo.    4S. 

Mountbrasil  Abbey,  or  Maternal  Trials.     2  vol.     8s. 

The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  a  National  Tale.  By  Miss  Owenson.  3  voL 
13s.  6d. 

Adelaide,  or  the  Chateau  de  St  Pierre.  By  Mrs  Edgeworth» 
4  vol.     18s. 

Alphonsine,  or  Maternal  Affection.     By  M.  Genlis.    4  vol.    1/.  25. 

Constantia  de  Courcy.     2  vol.     6s. 

The  Castle  of  Berry  Pomeroy.     By  E.  Montague,     2  vol.     9s. 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  or  the  Court  of  Ethehvald.  By  L.  Arm- 
strong, Esq.     4  vol.     18s. 

Morland  Manor.     By  Mrs  Kendall.     3  vol.    12mo.     12s. 

POETRV. 

Daylesford,  a  Poem,  dedicated  to  Mrs  Hastings.     8vo.     Is. 

The  Delusions  of  Hope,  a  Poem.  By  a  Gentleman  in  the  West, 
Indies.     2s.  6d. 

The  Bees,  a  Poem  in  Four  Books ;  with  Notes,  Moral,  Political, 
and  Philosophical.  By  J.  Evans,  M.  D.  F.  M,  S.  Edinburgh,  4to. 
7s. 
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Signs  of  the  Times ;  or  a  Dialogue  in  Verse.     Is.  6d. 

Vaccinia  ;  or  the  Triumph  of  Beauty. 

The  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  fought  April  2.  1800,  by  Lord  Nel- 
son.    With  Notes  by  T.  Rodd.     8vo.     5s. 

Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces.     By  W.  Scott,  Esq.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Calliope  ;  a  Collection  of  Poems  by  various  Authors.  18mo. 
23.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of  Fugitive 
Pieces,  chiefly  written  at  Sea.     By  L.  HoUoran,  D.D.     10s.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Mrs  Mary  Robinson,  including 
many  Pieces  never  before  published.     3  vol.     1^.  7s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  ;  with  other  Poems.  By  G.  Taylor. 
Fine.     8vo.  5s. 

Select  Icelandic  Poetry,  translated  from  the  Originals  ;  with  Notes. 
By  the  Hon,  W.  Herbert.     '2.\o\.     Post  8vo.     16s. 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt ;  with 
an  Essay  on  his  Character  and  Endowments.     By  T.  Shirley.    Is.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Poems.     By  Margaret  Patrickson.     2  vol.     7s. 

Tales,  in  Verse,  Critical,  Satirical,  and  Humorous.  By  Thomas 
Holcroft.     2  vol.     Foolscap.     8s. 

POLITICAL. 

The  Affairs  of  Asia  considered  in  their  effects  on  the  Liberties  of 
Britain.'  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 
By  C.  Maclean,  M.  D.     8vo.     5s. 

Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Affairs,  or  Advice  to  a  Patriot ;  in  a  Let- 
ter addressed  to  a  Monitor  of  the  old  Opposition.     2s. 

A  Dialogue  between  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand,  on  the  Subject  of 
Pehce  with  England.     6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  In  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  State  of  the  East  India  Company, 
delivered  July  10th,  1806.     Is. 

The  present  Relations  of  War  and  Politics  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.     By  J.  Andrews,  LL.  D. 

The  Letters  of  Crito  to  eminent  Men.     8vo.     7s. 

Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  ;  from  the  Ger- 
man of  C.  F.  Gentz.     By  M.  Peltier.     8vo.     8s. 

A  Letter  from  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Lord  Mulgrave,  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Com- 
municated to  Congress  by  the  President,  and  published  by  their  or- 
der.    Is.  6d. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan,  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Sept.  18,  1806.     Is. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Doctrine  of  Equivalents,  or  an  Explanation  of  the  Nature, 
Value,  and  Power  of  Money  ;  together  with  their  Application  in  or- 
ganizing Public  Finance,     l^y  G.  Crawford,  Esq.     2  vol.     8vo.     6s. 
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Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  on  the  importance  of  the  Co- 
lonies fituated  on  the  Coaft  of  Guiana.     By  a  Britirti  Merchant.     6d. 

An  Anfwer  to  the  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  with  Stric» 
turc?  on  the  Conduft  of  the  prefent  Miniftry.     5s. 

A  Brief  Examination  into  the  Increafe  of  the  Revenue,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  Adminiftration  of  the 
Right  Hon.  WiUiam  Pitt.     By  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Rofe,  M.  P.     5s. 

Remarks  on  the  Oude  Queilion.     3s.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Regulations  of  Tranquillity.  An  Inftitution 
commenced  in  the  Metropolis,  for  encouraging  and  enabling  induftri- 
ous  and  prudent  Individuals  in  the  various  Claffes  of  the  Community, 
to  provide  for  themfelves,  by  the  payment  of  fmall  weekly  fums.  By 
J.  Bone.     3  s.  6d. 

POPULATION. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Population  of  Dublin  ;  being  the  Refult  of  an  ac-r 
tual  Survey  taken  in  c  798  ;  to  which  is  added,  the  general  Return  of 
the  Diftria  Committee  in  1804.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Whitelaw,  M.  R.  I.  A, 
5s. 

RELIGION. 

Dialogues  on  the  Doftrines  and  Duties  of  Chriftianity ;  intended  for 
the  Inftruflion  of  the  Young,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Study  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scriptures.     By  J.  Jackfon.      2  vol.  8vo.      15s. 

A  Vindication  of  certain  Paflages  in  the  common  Englifli  Verfion  of 
the  New  Teftament ;  addreffcd  to  G.  Sharpe,  Efq.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
Winftanley,  A.  M.     3s. 

The  Chriftian  Officer's  complete  Armour ;  containing  Evidences  in 
favour  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  By  Colonel  Burn,  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
48. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Vifitation  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  on  the  17th,  i8th,  19th,  and  20th  of  June,  i»o6.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Daubeny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum.      is. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middle- 
fex,  at  the  Primary  Vifitation  in  May  and  June  1806.  By  O.  Ca«h- 
bridge,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.     is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Primary  Vifitation  q£  the  mcit  Rev.  the 
Lord  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  holden  at  Afliford  in  Kent,  June  l$. 
1806.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Nares,  M.  A.     is.  6d. 

A  Supplement  to  the  DifTertation  on  the  1260  years  ;  containing  a 
full  Reply  to  the  Objections  and  Mifreprefentations  of  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Whitaker  ;  fome  Remarks  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Author's  own  Dif- 
fertation,  and  a  View  of  the  prefent  Pofture  of  Affairs  as  connected  with 
Prophecy.      By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.     4s. 

Sermons  on  interefting  and  important  Subjeds.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
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Art.  I.  Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Poijcer  in  Europe.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  the  Chevalier  Fred.  Gentz.  Peltier, 
London,   1806.     pp.  i)35.     8vo. 

'  I  'HE  great  reputation  which  M.  Gentz's  political  writings  have 
-^  acquired,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  induces 
us  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  present  work  as  soon  as  possible 
after  its  publication.  That  reputation  has,  in  our  apprehension, 
been  considerably  augmented  beyond  the  author's  intrinsic  merits, 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  junctures  in  which  he  wrote,  by 
the  boldness  with  which  he  adopted  one  marked  line  of  political 
opinion,  and  by  the  constancy,  rather  than  the  discretion,  with 
which  he  persisted  in  the  same  unbending  tone  of  opposition  tj 
France,  at  a  period  when  all  open  resistance  to  her  power  was 
chimerical.  The  people  of  England,  too,  were  naturally  pleased 
to  find,  among  the  venal  or  timid  thousands  of  German  authors, 
one,  not  the  least  considerable"  in  talents  ^nd  information,  who 
had  the  liberalityto  despise  those  absurd  prejudices  against  our  com- 
mercial superioritv,  so  prevalent,  for  the  last  ten  years,  both  among 
the  vulgar  aiid  the  statesmen  of  foreign  countries ;  and  as  Mr 
Gentz,  in  following  out  his  views  of  hostility  to  France,  ne- 
cessarily made  to  himself  an  idol  of  England,  in  his  devotion  to 
which  he  surpassed' many  of  its  natural  votaries,  the  people  of 
this  country  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  regard  him  as  their 
regular  champion  on  the  Continent — to  view  him  with  the  esteem 
due  to  a  sort  of  fellow-countryman — and  to  prize  him,  at  tlie 
s.mie  time,  as  a  foreigner  attached  to  their  cause. 

Thuugh    such   accidental    circumstances    tended  considerably 
to    increase   the  reputation    of  Mr  Gentz,    and  especially  con- 
tributed   to   his    popularity    in    England,    it   must  be   admitted, 
tliat  a  large  portion  of  liis   fam.e   w.."-  ji'.stly   earncdj    and   that 
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the  foundation  of  the  celebrity  which  his  former  writings  at- 
tained, was  laid  in  their  intrinsic  merits.  Before  starting  as  a 
political  writer,  he  had  applied  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  had  qualified  himself  for  bearing  a  part  in 
the  great  discussions  of  the  day,  by  a  course  of  excessive  labour 
— by  studying  indefatigably  alm.ost  every  thing  that  had  been 
written  on  political  subjects — by  making  himself  master  of  those 
practical  details  which  students  seldom  think  of  learning — by  ex- 
amining the  domestic  economy,  of  Great  Britain  more  particu- 
larly, with  an  accuracy  and  industry  which  has  marked  the  investi- 
gations of  scarcely  any  other  literary  man,  and  which,  we  may  safe- 
ly aver,  no  other  foreign  author  can  boast  of.  After  thus  prepar- 
ine,  in  retirement,  for  the  life  which  he  purposed  to  lead,  he  ad- 
Opted,  and  has  since  strenuously  pursued,  the  line  of  exertion 
most  hostile  to  the  progress  of  the  French  influence  ;  and,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  opinions  on  some  points,  it  can  scai'cely 
be  denied,  that  his  talents  and  learning  have  been  meritoriously 
applied.  The  excellence  of  his  intentions  cannot  be  questioned  i 
and  his  f"ormer  writings,  though  certainly  not  always  very  judici- 
ously contiiveil,  and  frequently  displaying  opinions  either  false, 
or  overstrained,  produced,  upon  the  whole,  very  salutary  effects. 

To  the  work  now  under  review,  we  can  by  no  means  apply 
the  same  general  character ;  nor  can  we  encourage  our  readers  to 
expect  from  it  the  same  good  consequences.  It  derives  almost  all 
its  interest  from  the  form^er  celebrity  of  the  author,  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  exposing  some  of  its 
evil  doctrines.  On  this  account,  principally,  we  are  induced  to 
bestow  some  attention  upon  it  \  and  we  shall  accordingly  exhibit 
a  sketch  of  its  substance,  with  such  remarks  as  a  careful  perusal 
has  suggested.  We  shall  begin  with  our  abstract,  interspersing 
it  with  observations  on  the  errors  into  which  Mr  Gentz  seems  to 
have  fallen  ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  offer  a  few  general  notices 
of  those  practical  doctrines  which  we  are  disposed  to  substitute 
in  the  place  of  his. 

This  publication,  as  its  title  indeed  implies,  is  part  of  an  ex- 
tc^nsive  work  v/hich  P>Ir  Gentz  had  begun  upon  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  different  European  powers.  Pursuing  his  constant 
aim  of  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  Europe  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  growth  of  France,  and  anxious  to  exliibit .  the  pro- 
per remedies  for  a  malady  so  fatal  as  that  indifference  to  French 
tyranny  which  was  grov/ing  up  in  the  European  system,  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  principles  recog- 
nized by  our  ancestors,  as  fit  to  regulate  the  mutual  connexions 
of  the  ditFcrent  states — to  sliew  what  a  '  balance  of  power '  had 
been  in  its  original  purity — and  to  trace  the  progress  which  this 
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salutary  principle  had  lately  made  towards  a  decline.  The  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  this  plan  led  him  to  consider  the  relations 
which  France  bore  to  her  neighbours,  to  indicate  the  various  cir- 
cumstances in  her  internal  situation,  as  well  as  in  their  domestic 
policy,  which  rendered  her  so  formidable,  and  to  appreciate  the 
effects  of  the  revolution  war  upon  the  liberties  of  those  countries 
which  still  remained  nominally  independent.  From  a  proof  that 
the  balance  was  wholly  deranged,  and  the  ancient  principles  de- 
stroyed, he  was  led  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  such  new 
principles  as  might  be  sufficient  to  create  a  barrier  against  French 
usurpation,  and  preserve  what  yet  remained  of  the  system. 

A  work  of  this  nature,  being  one  of  the  great  desiderata  in  po- 
litical science,  we  cannot  help  regretting,  that  a  person  so  well 
qualified  to  execute  it  as  Mr  Gentz  should  have  been  interrupt- 
ed in  his  design.  He  would  have  given  us  a  treatise  replete  with 
valuable  information  and  ingenious  argument,  though,  no  doubt, 
we  might  have  laid  our  account  with  both  prejudice  and  decla- 
mation interfering  where  they  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  do 
mischief.  But  when  he  had  made  some  progress  in  his  work, 
and  had  begun  to  write  with  a  view  of  rousing  Europe  from  a 
torpor  which  he  considered  as  the  sleep  of  death,  he  was  thrown 
into  great  consternation,  by  finding  her  completely  conquered  al- 
most before  he  knew  of  her  being  awakened.  He  therefore 
changed  his  plan  j  and  resolved,  without  writing  any  more  for 
the  present,  to  publish  what  he  had  written  already,  with  very 
little  alteration.  We  are  persuaded  that  he  has  given  us  the  worst 
part  of  his  projected  work,  and  that,  as  he  proceeded,  he  would 
have  found  the  necessity  of  adopting  greater  accuracy  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  principles,  as  well  as  of  leaving  off  declamation 
and  rant.  But  we  have  now  only  to  do  v/ith  the  portion  which 
he  has  published  ;  and  to  this  portion,  the  terms,  inaccurate  and 
declamatory,  are  most  justly  applicable.  It  was  written  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October  1805,  and  is  now  published, 
with  a  long  introduction,  dated  April  1806.  V»^e  have  stated 
these  things  in  justice  to  Mr  Gent7,  before  entering  upon  our 
review  of  his  *  Fraguieafs. '  We  must  add,  with  the  same  in- 
tention, our  belief  that  the  translation  now  before  us  is  more  than 
commonly  deficient  in  fidelity.  It  appears  to  be  executed  by  one 
very  moderately  acquainted  -with  the  different  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  ;  and,  besides  a  degree  of  clumsiness  and  obscurity 
which  we  are  sure  belongs  not  to  Mr  Gentz's  German  style,  it 
abounds  in  phrases  wholly  foreign  to  tl.c  English  tongue.  To 
give  only  a  few  of  many  instances. — We  presume  '  egotism  '  and 
*  egotists, '  which  occur  perpetually  for  '  selfishness  '  aiid  '  selfish 
2Jeoj)!e, '  are  entirely  imputable   to  the   translator.     So,  '  rrgctiti  ' 
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for  *  rtihrs^ '  in  almost  every  page,  and  *  states'  system, '  for  *  sj/s^- 
tan  composed  of  different  states, '  are  German,  not  English  expres- 
sions. We  knov/  enough,  too,  of  Mr  Gentz's  style,  to  believe  that 
he  could  not  speak,  as  the  translation  makes  him  do,  (in  p.  142.) 
of  '  a  great  change  being  necessary  in  our  views,  calculations, 
measures,  and  arrangements, '  And,  to  the  same  cause,  we  a- 
scribe  such  marvellous  tautology  as  the  following  sentence  un- 
folds. *  At  the  end  of  this  most  important,  eventful,  and  now 
hopeless  and  desperate  war,  Austria  stood  alone,  insulated  and 
forsak'en,  opposed  to  the  colossal  power  of  a  revolutionary  mass, 
disciplined  by  time,  experience,  and  victory.'  (p.  146.)  Al- 
though, however,  these  and  a  thousand  other  passages  of  simi- 
lar merit,  belong,  we  are  certain,  to  the  English  manufacturer, 
yet,  from  the  length  of  the  sentences,  and  the  constant  super- 
abundance of  epithets  attached  to  each  substantive,  we  suspect 
that  a  part  of  the  diffuseness  and  tautology  observable  in  this 
composition,  must  be  set  down  to  the  author's  own  account.  To 
himself  also,  or  to  the  haste  in  which  his  work  is  got  up,  and 
the  heat  in  which  his  speculations  are  carried  on,  we  must  im- 
pute much  of  the  inflation  of  the  style,  and  the  bad  taste 
of  most  of  the  imagery.  Almost  every  extract  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  make,  will  give  some  specimens  of  the  unplea- 
sant structure  of  the  sentences,  the  heaving  and  plunging,  and 
labouring  of  the  style.  But  the  following  short  extract  may 
suffice  to  shew  of  what  stuff  Mr  Gentz's  flowrets  are  woven.  Ir 
is  the  conclusion  of  his  address  to  '  the  high-spirited  and  mag- 
nanimous Germans. ' 

*  If  Providence  has  irrevocably  decreed  that  the  evil,  the  iron 
times  ill  which  your  lot  is  cafl  fhall  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  your 
days,  and  that  the  darknefs  fhall  be  completed  before  the  enlivening 
influence  of  the  fun  again  is  felt,  retire  within  yourfelves,  and  en> 
ioy  through  faith  and  hope  what  the  troubled  realities  of  the  prefent 
deny  you.  But  let  your  enjoyment  be  fitting  minds  influenced  by  the 
moll  ferious  impreffions.  The  grounds  of  confolation  with  which  per- 
fons  fuch  as  you  iliould  arm  theinfelves  againJl  the  terrors  of  the  pre- 
fent, have  nothing  in  common  with  thofe  by  which  felfifh  and  (hort- 
fighted  weakUngs  endeavour  for  a  time  to  efcape  from  the  feeling  of 
mifery,  the  fentiment  of  ihame,  till  at  lafl:  the  miferable  bolfter  on 
which  they  thought  to  forget  the  lofs  of  every  thing  that  is  great  and 
fTood,  and  to  flumber  out  exillence,  finks  into  the  all-devouring  gulph. 
Yours  are  of  a  higher  nature,  more  aftive,  quickening  and  balfamic, 
but  they  mufl;  be  purchafed  at  an  incomparably  higher  price,  and  en- 
joyed on  much  harder  conditions.  It  is  not  permitted  for  you  to  (hut 
yourfelvts  up  in  floth,  cowardly  to  withdraw  from  the  field,  to  retire 
with  cynical  difguft,  or  monkilh  apathy,  from  the  world  ;  and  to  in- 
dulge in  iuadlive  and  inglorious  repofe.     You  rauH  contend  as  long  as 
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you  have  breath  with  the  enemy,  how  great  focver  his  might,  how  me- 
racing  foevcr  his  violence  ;  you  mufl  not  furrender  a  foot  breadth  of  the 
facred  territory  which  you  are  appointed  to  defend,  without  rcfl (lance, 
and  without  a  ftruggle  ;  you  mufl  yield  to  no  danger,  to  no  difficulty, 
nor  muft  you  give  up  the  caufe  entrufted  to  you  under  anv  pretence  or 
probability,  not  even  when,  to  all  human  appearance,  it  feems  irreme- 
diably loft.  That  is  the  law  of  your  being  ;  it  is  only  thus  you  can 
infure  peace  with  yourfelves,  tranquillity  during  the  raging  of  the  ftorm, 
and  an  exaltation  above  every  fortune.  It  is  fortunate  that  what  duty 
enjoins  your  advantage  requires,  and  that  your  intcrell  is  in  perfedl  har- 
mony with  your  obligations.  Recolleft  that  in  paft  fcenes  every  mo- 
ment of  repofe  proved  dangerous  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  the  race,  and 
that  refllefs  redoubled  endeavours  to  attain  their  objedl,  was  always  the 
maxim  of  thofe  who  were  familiarized  with  vidlory.  In  your  career  to 
ftop  is  to  lofe  tlie  prize.  As  foon  as  you  ftand  Hill,  your  ftrength  a- 
bandons  you,  the  fleep  of  difcouragement  overcomes  you,  and  the  night 
comes  and  mantles  you  with  its  terrors.  With  the  more  conilancy  and 
determination  you  advance,  the  more  certainly  you  will  efcape  tliis  feel- 
ing of  fatigue  ;  the  more  hope  will  fan  you  with  its  frelhefl  breezes;  the 
fooner  you  will  be  fruited  by  the  purple  dawn  of  morning.  '  Iniro- 
duflion,   p.  li. — liv. 

We  arc,  however,  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  \\\  works  of  real 
importance,  style  is  a  very  secondary  consideration.  Criticism, 
which  is  a  part  of  our  function,  requires  us  to  notice  this  in 
passing  ;  but  we  hasten  to  the  stibstance  of  the  work  before  us, 
having  premised  whatever  remarks  on  its  exterior  seemed  likely 
to  come  in  our  way  during  our  more  serious  examination  of  its 
essential  merits. 

The  introductory  matter  is,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  might 
well  have  been  spared.  It  consists  of  a  long  and  laboured  ha- 
rangue against  yielding  to  the  power  of  France,  addressed  to  the 
Germanic  nations.  The  topics  of  this  declamation  are  such,  and 
the  tone  so  violent,  that  we  cannot  imagine  how  it  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  those  persons  who  alone  bear  sway  in  foreign  affairs — 
the  political  class  of  society — statesmen  and  rulers — and  specula- 
tive economists.  Our  author  adduces,  for  instance,  a  multitude 
of  reasons  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  wishing  to  be  con- 
quered (p.  XXV.)  ;  to  prove  tliat  national  ruin  is  a  tlung  not  to  be 
rejoiced  at  (p.  xxx.) ;  to  encourage  the  Germans  to  long  for  the 
reduction  of  French  influence  {j)ass'nn).  No  sober  view,  how- 
ever. Is  taken  of  the  nieans  of  resistance.  No  estimate  is  given 
of  the  time  when  an  attack  on  France  would  be  desirable.  Nor 
is  any  attempt  made  to  point  out  a  plan  of  operation  which  miglit 
miite  the  contending  interests  of  the  empire  in  this  their  common 
Cciuse.  All  is  general  and  undefmed.  We  find  nothing  but  page 
:.fti;r  pace,  to  the  number   of  fifty-four,  lilled  with  ;^  verv  mid- 
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dling  kind  of  declamation,  which  neither  teaches  nor  proves.  In 
truth,  nothing  can  be  less  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  a  sys- 
tem of  practical  policy  than  eloquence-  It  always  exaggerates  or 
diminishes  the  objects  of  our  contemplation,  and  leads  us  blind- 
fold over  the  path,  so  as  to  make  us  pass  by  the  plain  things 
which  we  are  looking  for.  If,  then,  this  introductory  harangue 
is  addressed  to  rulers  and  statesmen,  it  will  tell  them  nothing  in- 
telligibly, except  what  they  probably  knew  well  enough  before, 
that  they  ought  not  to  wish  for  subjugation.  If  it  is  addressed  to 
the  multitude,  it  is  placed,  with  singular  want  of  judgement,  in 
a  large  volume  upon  what  multitudes  never  think  about,  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  and  the  international  system  of  Europe.  The 
introduction  concludes  with  an  exhortation,  rather  furious  than 
zealous,  to  all  the  Germans,  to  unite  hand  in  hand  to  cherish 
right  sentiments,  and  to  expect  the  coming  of  some  perfect  hero, 
who  will  spring  forth  as  a  saviour  and  sovereign,  to  wipe  off  the 
tears  from  all  faces,  and  again  build  up  Germany  and  Europe. '  It 
is  distinctly  asserted,  that  such  a  person  must  necessarily  arise,  ere 
long,  in  a  country  like  Germany  (p.  50.);  and  that  the  business  of 
all  good  Germans,  or,  as  Mr  Gentz  phrases  it,  their  '  mighty  call- 
ing,' is  to  prepare  fit  instruments  witli  which  he  may  work  out  their 
salvation.  Touching  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  some  of  the  Germans  appear  rather  too  prone,  with- 
out our  author's  exhortation,  to  wait  for  a  saviour,  like  the  Jews; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  best  advice  he  could  give  them, 
would  be  to  believe  in  the  renowned  leader  whom  they  already 
have  been  blessed  with,  and  to  give  up,  at  length,  the  fatal  error, 
the  hardness  of  heart,  which  has  hitherto  possessed  them  in  every 
crisis  of  their  affairs,  of  withholding  from  him  all  their  confi- 
dence, until  inferior  men  have  brought  upon  them  such  ruin  as 
not  even  his  genius  can  avert. 

The  first  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  general  statement  of  what 
has  usually  been  meant  by  the  balance  of  power,  and  a  short  sketch 
of  the  system  of  mutual  relations,  established  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries  among  the  different  members  of  the  European 
commonwealth.  We  have  so  often  before  had  occasion  to  dwell 
upon  this  subject,  and  have  so  fully  entered  into  the  discussion  of 
its  fundamental  principles,  that  we  should  only  be  repeating  parts 
of  our  form.er  statements,  were  we  to  give  any  abstract  of  this 
branch  of  T^'Ir  Gentz's  v/ork.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  he  has  very  properly  m.odified  some  of  his  form- 
er doctrines  relating  to  tliis  question,  and  that,  instead  of  viewing 
the  equality  of  power  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  system,  or  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  arrangement,  he  most  justly  considers  it 
?v:-  only  de'^ivable  for  the  pm-pooe  of  attaining  the  real  end  of  the 
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whole  scheme,  the  maintenance  of  each  indlvidiuJ  state  in  its  in- 
dependent existence  and  entire  rights.  This  is  the  sole  object  of 
the  pohcy  in  question  ;  and,  by  applying  themselves  to  its  attain- 
ment, with  a  common  consent,  modern  statesmen  succeeded  in 
raising  that  structure,  which  it  required  all  the  profligacy  and 
folly  of  the  year  1772  to  shake.  Even  then,  the  principles  which 
had  slowly  grown  up,  and  were  incorporated  with  modern  socie- 
ty, could  not  be  suddenly  eradicated.  They  continued  to  exert  a 
sensible  influence,  until  new  partitions  and  indemnities  completed 
their  destruction,  which  has  only  happened  in  these  last  and  worst 
of  times.  The  second  chapter  is  comiposed  of  observations  on 
the  shock  which  the  balance  of  power  thus  received  from  what 
our  author  calls  the  partitioning  system.  We  are  glad  to  find 
him  speaking  with  more  detestation  than  formerly,  upon  that  most 
fatal  trraisaction,  to  which  r.U  the  sufferings  of  Europe  may  so 
fairly  be  traced.  He  distinctly  states  the  partition  of  Poland  as 
the  first  great  blow  which  the  modern  system  had  received  ;  and, 
after  observing  that  this  nefarious  proceeding  is  the  more  to  be 
reprobated,  because  it  was  covered  over  with  the  forms  of  the  very 
law  which  it  violated,  he  adopts  a  principle  illustrated  in  a  for- 
mer article  of  this  Journal,  as  leading  to  a  refutation  of  some  of  his 
own  doctrines,  that  the  partition  system  arose  unfortunately  out 
of  the  balancing  system  itself.  We  cannot  help  regretting,  how- 
ever, that  Mr  Gentz  should  still  interpose  his  great  authority  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  the  partitioning  powers,  and  that  full  weight 
of  execration  which  ought  to  fall  upon  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
feelings  in  which  statesmen  should  never  be  afraid  of  indulging, 
■and  we  fear  Mr  Gentz  contributes  not  a  little  to  check  it  by  his  at- 
tempts to  Mathdraw  our  attention  from  its  proper  object.  As 
this  transaction,  always  eminently  important,  is  now  more  ur- 
gently presented  to  our  view  than  ever  by  the  new  development 
of  its  consequences,  which  every  successive  year  brings  about, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  correct  the  aberrations  into  \vhich  -Mr 
Gentz  is  led,  in  discussing  it,  partly  by  his  fury  against  France, 
and  par:ly  by  his  turn  for  apologising,  wherever  France  is  not 
concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  object  to  his  unnecessary  phrase  cf 
*•  partitioning  system  ; '  and  this  on  every  account.  Why  should 
we  denominate  a  crime  an  act  of  plunder,  or  a  course  cf  such  acts, 
by  a  name  so  little  descriptive  of  the  thing  ?  Ancient  usage,  in- 
deed, has  made  men  talk  of  the  slave  trade,  by  which  they  mean 
repeated  acts  of  robbery  r.nd  murder,  accompanied  with  unneces- 
sary torture,  for  the  purpose  of  gain.  By  this  usage,  too,  the 
punishment  and  prevention  of  such  horrible  crimes  h.^s  been  in 
:iO  small  degree  retr.vded  ;  and  therefore,  sc  fs.r  from   furnlsJiing 
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any  defence  of  the  courtly  epithet  applied  to  the  enormities  com- 
mitted against  Poland,  the  example  alluded  to  should  vi-arn  us 
for  the  future  to  call  things  by  their  proper  names,  whether  in  the 
case  of  cabinets,  or  of  traders. 

Secondly,  We  more  than  doubt  the  propriety  of  inculcating  so 
strenuously  to  the  German  cabinets,  that  this  partitioning  system 
arises  naturally  out  of  the  balancing  principle.  A  speculative 
■writer  on  political  subjects  may  be  allowed  to  perceive  some 
connexion  between  things,  which  nations  and  practical  politicians 
should  be  taught  to  view  only  as  diametrically  opposite.  In 
truth,  the  partition  of  Poland  has  just  the  same  connexion  with 
the  balancing  system  that  the  maraudings  of  a  banditti  have  with 
the  functions  of  a  police-office  ;  and  to  describe  the  partition  to 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  St  Petersburgh  and  Berlin,  as  an  abuse,  or 
a  som.ething  arising  out  of  the  balancing  system,  is  like  talking 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Newgate  concerning  '  that  species  of  police 
corps  usually  termed  a  gang  of  thieves. '  As  Mr  Gentz  is  the 
apostle  of  ancient  principle,  and  as  his  work  is  intended  to  work 
the  proper  reforms  in  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  relative 
to  national  virtue,  we  counsel  him  to  speak  boldly  against  pro- 
fligacy, v/hether  it  be  committed  by  French  or  by  Germans  ;  and 
warn  him,  when  he  speaks  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  not  to 
imitate  the  preacher,  who  was  afraid  of  calling  hell  by  its  own 
name  before  a  courtly  audience. 

Thirdly,  Mr  Gentz  has  no  sooner  taken  up  the  subject  of  Po- 
land, than  he  leaves  it,  in  order  to  prove,  what  he  observes  he 
had  chiefly  in  view  when  he  broached  it,  that  the  enormities  of 
3  772  are  no  vindication  of  the  enormities  committed  since  by  the 
French  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  This  absurd  pretension  set 
up  on  the  part  of  France,  was  quite  undeserving  of  notice,  and 
might  have  been  safely  left  unanswered.  In  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  it,  however,  our  author  is  not  only  drawn  away  from  the 
expression  of  his  indignation  against  the  partitioning  powers, 
and  from  the  development  of  the  consequences  which  their 
crimes  have  entailed  upon  the  world  •,  he  must  also  describe  the 
partition  by  certain  remarks  extremely  apt  to  diminish  our  horror 
of  it.  •  «  The  fate  of  Poland,'  he  says,  *  is  long  ago  decided,  not 
only  in  fact,  but  in  right.  By  a  number  of  treaties  of  peace  and 
conventions  between  the  partitioning  powers,  and  all  the  other 
European  states,  their  old  and  new  possessions  are  recognized 
and  guaranteed  ;  the  former  Polish  provinces  are  nov/  so  com- 
pletely united  and  incorporated  with  their  old  territoi-ies,  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  '  And  in 
another  passage,  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the  positive  advan- 
t.i^es  tluu  h;iYe  resulted  to  Eviropc  from  the  partition,  which  has 
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rendered  the  enemies  of  France,  It  seems,  more  able  to  resist  her 
new  power  (p.  87.)  It  is  very  true,  that  those  remarks,  and  o- 
thers  of  a  similar  complexion,  are  accompanied  by  certain  ca- 
veats, such  as  a  few  words  in  a  parenthesis,  purporiiiig  that  the 
rest  of  the  passage  is  r.ot  meant  to  vindicaie  the  transactions  in 
question.  But  the  best  condemnation  of  a  foul  crime,  is  always 
to  execrate  it  in  a  plain,  unqualified  manner,  and  to  leave  its  ex- 
tenuation to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  it ;  and 
unfortunately,  in  a  popular  production,  the  established  mode  of 
vindicating  any  act,  bad  in  itself,  is  exactly  to  say  all  you  can  in 
its  behalf;  and  to  add  just  so  many  parenthesis,  disclaiming 
what  is  your  real  intention,  as  may  render  the  apology  eifectual, 
by  making  it  appear  moderate.  Whei'efore,  viewing  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland  as  the  act  by  which  one  half  of  the  great  European 
powers,  with  the  concurrence,  rather  than  by  the  connivance  of 
the  rest,  abandoned  all  public  principle,  and  proclaimed,  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  the  safety  of  nations  should  be  no  more,  wc 
lament  that  Mr  Gentz  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  tracing  the  fa- 
tal fruits  of  this  crime,  and  of  shewing  all  Europe,  without  re- 
serve, to  what  they  owe  tlieir  present  degradation.  The  tone 
which  we  wish  he  had  sustained,  is  exactly  that  of  the  following 
excellent  passage.  He  is  speaking  of  the  indifference  with  which 
the  transaction  was  viewed. 

♦  Even  among  the  enlightened  and  upright  of  the  time,  only  a  few 
efcaped  the  dreadful  contagion.  Notwithilandiiig  that  what  is  pureft 
in  its  nature  may  be  profaned,  and  what  is  mi  ill  wholefome  may  be  poi- 
foned — not-.vithltanding  that  the  tatal  blow  which  the  federal  conftitii- 
tion  of  Europe  had  received,  called  upon  them  tlie  more  loudly  to  unite, 
to  eflablifh  the  foundations  of  the  building  on  a  firmer  bafis,  and  more 
vigoroufly  to  exert  themielves  in  its  defence,  they  either  gave  thcmfelves 
up  to  a  comfortlefs  incredulity  in  the  inefficacy  of  political  maxims,  or 
to  a  fyftematic  indifference.  •  The  multitude,  mifled  by  the  former,  or 
not  fufFiciently  warned  againll  the  latter,  funk  every  day  deeper  in  the 
bottomlefs  void,  and  became  more  and  more  accuftomed  to  expedl  their 
law  from  violence,  and  their  falvaticn  from  chance.  How  much  this 
fatal  habit  of  thinking  muit  have  contributed  to  facilitate  crime,  and 
fpread  dcfolation,  when  at  lafl  the  evil  days  arrived  when  all  right  was 
trampled  under  foot,  the  ruin  of  all  order  confpired,  and  the  whole  fe- 
cial machine  disjointed  and  broken,  can  have  efcaped  only  the  inconfi- 
dcrate  obferver.  '      p.  78,  79. 

After  remarking  that  tlie  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  injury  to 
public  principle  resulting  from  it,  were  but  as  passing  clouds 
compared  with  the  thick  darkness  which  has  since  involved  us, 
and  intimating  thereby  (vve  apprehend  very  erroneously)  tliat  the 
crimes  of  the  revolution  war  are  ot  a  description  infinitely  worse 
than  those  of  1772,  INIr  Gentz  enters  upon  a  very  general  view 
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of  means  by  which  the  balance  of  power  may  be  restored.  We 
say  a  very  general  view  5  for  in  fact  he  goes  over  the  subject  so 
lightly,  touching  only  the  stnmna  vestigia,  that  we  conceive  his 
proposed  remedies  will  be  found  altogether  useless.  The  whole  ^ 
derangements  of  the  system,  he  observes,  have  been  owing  to  a  ;' 
dereliction  of  principle  on  the  part  of  some  governments, "  apathy 
on  the  pait  of  others,  and  careless  indifference  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  exposed  to  French  invasion.  Nothing 
can  be  expected  to  restore  the  situation  of  national  independence, 
whiclj  these  causes  have  lost,  but  a  careful  retracing  of  the  steps 
by  which  we  have  fallen.  "We  must  therefore  begin  by  ivishingy 
one  and  all,  with  our  whole  might,  for  the  success  of  the  arms, 
now  combined  against  the  common  enemy  of  Europe.  From 
thence  he  makes  rather  a  sudden  transition  to  what  should  be  the 
conduct  of  the  combined  powers,  supposing  them  victorious. 
And  no  one  can  object  to  any  of  the  advices  which  he  gives  them 
for  their  government  in  this  happy  predicament.  They  must  a- 
bandon  for  ever  all  views  of  individual  aggrandizement ;  they 
must  cease  to  attack  their  defenceless  neighbours  j  they  must  ne- 
ver forget  the  dangers  from  which  they  have  escaped :  and,  keep- 
ing the  fear  of  destruction  always  before  their  eyes,  they  must  so 
order  all  their  steps,  as  to  guard  against  a  return  of  the  past  evils, 
by  taking  care  not  to  deserve  them.  Such  are  the  duties  of  the 
governments  themselves.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  also  have 
their  part  to  play.  Thev  miust  rouse  themselves  to  u  sense  of 
their  danger ;  and  every  individual  of  the  smallest  influence  in 
the  state,  must  lend  his  aid  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  generrJ 
enthusiasm  for  national  independence.  Having  thus,  as  it  were, 
taken  every  thing  his  own  way,  our  author,  somewhat  awkward- 
ly, concludes  by  saying,  in  a  single  sentence,  that  *  above  all,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that  these  measures  of  security  depend 
upon  our  being  able  to  weather  the  storm,  and  that  this  must  be 
the  fruits  of  victory  in  the  present  contest  j  '  a  position,  indeed, 
which  is  unfortunately  as  evidently  true  as  any  of  the  foregoing 
general  doctrines,  and  which,  no  doubt,  greatly  diminishes  their 
importance.  For  Mr  Gentz  thus  appears  to  us  in  much  the 
same  light  with  a  physician,  who,  being  called  in  during  the  crisis 
of  a  disorder,  should  prescribe  prayers  for  the  safety  of  his  pa- 
tient, advise  him  to  follow  a  certain  regim.en  after  his  recovery, 
and  leave  the  room,  with  a  judicious  remark,  that  every  thing, 
after  all,  would  depend  upon  the  poor  man's  getting  over  his  pre- 
sent malady. 

The  next  subject  which  occupies  our  author,  is  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  situations  of  France  and  the  other  Continental 
pcv/ers.     lie  begins  observing,  that  the  right  of  interfering  in  the 
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affairs  of  any  foreign  state,  is  competent  only  to  those  who  may 
be  immediately  endangered  by  its  encroachments  •,  and  that  no- 
thing which  passes  in  the  interior  of  any  country  can,  in  the  ge- 
neral case,  be  a  cause  of  war  to  any  of  its  neighbours.  It  fol- 
lows, from  this  principle,  that  whatever  form  of  regular  govern- 
ment a  people  may  live  under,  or  in  whatever  manner  their  con- 
stitution may  have  been  established,  no  foreign  nation  can  have 
any  right  to  refuse  acknowledging  it  ;  and  our  author  explicitly 
admits,  that,  provided  a  dynasty  be  once  established,  otlier 
powers  have  no  right  to  inquire  whether  it  is  founded  on  usurpa- 
tion or  on  justice. 

To  these  positions,  it  is  scarcely  any   exception  to  add,  that 
if  a  nation  is   suddenly    thrown  into   anarchy,    the  neighbour- 
ing   powers    are   not   bound    to    acknowledge   its  existence,   or 
treat   with  those    who  for  the   moment  may    govern    it.      But 
the  well  knowji  argument  in  favour  of  the   neighbouring  states 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  is  put  by  Mr  Gentz  in  a  manner  peculiarly  weak 
and  unsatisfactory.     He  does  not  contend  that  the  fear  of  the 
French  revolution  was  the  ground  of  interference.     He  does  not 
say  that  the  other  powers  attacked  the  French  revolution  because 
its  neighbourhood  threatened  their  existence.     This  position  is  at 
least  intelligible  j  and,  with   certain   modifications,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  admit  the  principle  of  interference  on  which  it  rests. 
But  Mr  Gentz  lays  down  another  principle.     He   maintains   the 
only  right  of  interference  to  be   derived  from   such  a  change  in 
the  neiglibouring  state  as  reduces  it  suddenly  to  imbecility,  or  ren- 
ders its  anniliilation  as  a  substantive  power,  matter  of  immedi- 
ate apprehension.      "When   a  nation   is   thus  brought   low,   and 
when  its  very  existence  is  in  danger,  the  other  powers  are  called 
upon  to  interfere  ;  *  because  the  state  v/hich  is  a  prey  to  general 
disorder,  has  lost  all  its  political  functions,  and  is  incapacitated 
from  acting  as  a  substantive  member  of  the  league ;  likewise  be- 
cause it  is  uncertain  v/hen  it  may  be  able  to  resume  a  place  which 
it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  not  to  permit  to  re- 
main vacant. '     p.  113.     This,  we  fairly  admit,  is  to  us  incom- 
prehensible doctrine.     If  self-defence  alone  gives  a  nation  the 
right  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  its  neighbour,  surely 
the  weakness  of  this  neighbour  is  any  thing  but  a  ground  for  the 
exercise  of  such  a  right.     When  one  of  the  European  powers  is 
threatened  with  the  dreadful  fate  of  becoming,  for  ages,  a  prey 
to  anarchy,  which  is  evidently  a  chimerical,  if  at  all  a  possible 
danger,  but  which  is  all  that  Mr  Gentz  can  mean  by  annihilation, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  danger  can   result   to   its  neigh- 
bours from  such  a  risk,  or  such  a  calamity,  were  it   actually  to 
jhappen.     The  doctrine,  that  the  other  states  must  interfere,  be- 
cause 
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cause  the  total  loss  of  one  power  would   derange  the  system,  is 
altogether  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ;  it  is  a  proposition  founded 
on  false  metaphor,  on  the  dynamical  language  employed  too  fre- 
quently by  writers  on  this  subject  of  the  balance  of  power.     The 
total  loss  of  one  member  of  the   confederacy  can  never  derange 
the  system.     What  we  mean  by  the   system   being   deranged,  is 
the  destruction   of  one  member   by  the   violence  of   the    rest. 
The  principle   stated   by  Mr  Gentz,  is  exactly  conceived   in  the 
language  adopted  by  the  three  partitioning  powers  in  1772.     They 
affirmed  that  Poland  was  the  seat  of  anarchy ;  they  asserted  that 
it  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  substantive  existence  as  a  state  ; 
they  inferred,  by  no  legitimate  reasoning,  but  by  the  same  vague, 
theoretical  mode  of  talking  which  Mr  Gentz   still   adheres  to, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  scene  of  annihilation  was  dan- 
gerous to  their  ov^n  existence,  therefore  they  concluded   that  it 
was  their  duty  to  interfere  ;  and  from  this  there  was  only  a  short 
step,  easily  taken  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  vague   and   loose 
doctrines,  to  the  final  assertion,   that  the  disease  which  afflicted 
the  country  was  incurable ;  that  no  change  of  constitution  was 
practicable  j  that  it  was   a  mass  of  disease,  and  must  be  cut  in 
pieces    by   the   sword  ; — andy    accordingly,  thei/  interfered.      And 
they  sat  down  upon  Poland  with  all  their  forces  ;  they  drove  the 
people  like  herds  of  oxen,  and  butchered  those  who  would  not 
be  driven  •,  they  overturned  all  law,  and   put  down   all   consti- 
tuted   authorities ;    they    plundered    and    murdered,    until    nei- 
ther riches  nor  resistance  were  left ;  sometimes,  in  their  mocke- 
ry, they  wrung  formal  grants  from  assemblies  of  the  state,   sur- 
rounded by  bayonets  and  cannon  ;  sometimes,   in   their   mercy, 
they  massacred,  to  the  very  infant  at  the  breast,  for  days  and  for 
nights  together  ;  sometimes,  in  their  blasphemy,   they  chanted 
the  praises  of  God,  because  the  measure  of  their  wickedness  was 
filled  up.     It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  will  neither  permit  Mr 
Gentz  to  call  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  unparalleled, 
nor  to  repeat,  in  favour  of  the  confederates  of  Pilnitz,  the  very 
doctrines,  in  the  very  language  by  which  the  same  confederates 
prefaced  the  first  of  their  crimes.     In  our  apprehension,  the  at- 
tempt to  partition  France  in  1792,  resembled  the  scheme  which 
had  begun  the  calamities  of  Europe  twenty  years  before,  in  every 
thing  but  tlie  event.     Mr  Gentz  has  himself  stated  the  avowed 
ground  of  the  interference  in  terms  so  remarkable,  that  we  must 
be  permitted  to  cite  the  passage. 

•  No  opportunity  muft  therefore  be  neglefted  of  repeating,  even 
/Iiould  half  a  world-full  of  philofophers,  and  (fliould  it  pleafe  God)  of 
philolophical  writers,  die  of  chagrin  in  conft-quence  of  it, — tliat  it  waG 
not  tear  for  the  preponderance  of  France — for  this  firfl  unfolded  itfelf  in 

the 
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the  courfe  of  tlie  war — that  it  was  not  a  wifh  to  profit  from  France's 
misfortunes,  but  that  it  was  compaflion  for  the  helpleffhefs  of  France, 
the  dread  lell  its  fplendour,  fo  neceffary  for  Europe,  fhould  be  eteniaily 
eclipfed,  and  the  purell  maxims  of  high  and  genuine  ftate  poHcVy  which 
dictated  the  war  againfl:  the  French  revohition.  '      p.  i  13,  i  14. 

This  is  the  precise  language  of  1772.  Neither  the  Poles  nor  the 
French  were  left  to  themselves,  lest  their  anarchy  should  conti- 
nue, and  lead  to  a  kind  of  national  suicide.  Their  neighbours 
must  attack  them,  to  save  their  existence,  not  to  defend  them- 
selves, and,  in  consequence  of  this  interference,  had  the  Poles 
been  as  strong  as  the  French,  we  should  in  all  probability  have 
seen  Europe  overrun  from  the  Vistula  westward,  soon  after  1772, 
instead  of  finding  it  conquered  from  the  Rhine  eastward  a  few 
years  later.  But  we  shall  be  told  that  the  original  plan  of  the 
confederates  of  Pilnitz  was  to  cure,  and  not  to  profit  by  the  dis- 
orders of  France.  Into  this  question  of  fact,  we  will  not  now 
enter.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  changes  which  Mr  Gentz  admits  to  have  subsequently  de- 
formed and  diegraded  the  original  project,  are  essential  to  the 
very  nature  of  all  such  comoinations  ;  that  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  uniting  to  partition  a  neighbouring  nation  be- 
cause it  has  become  too  feeble,  and  uniting  to  attack  it  because 
its  internal  destruction  may  eventually  prove  dangerous ;  that, 
so  long  as  the  nature  of  man  continues  the  same,  all  combina- 
tions of  the  latter  description,  will  speedily  degenerate  into  the 
nature  of  the  former  ;  and  that  the  certainty  of  this  constitute* 
precisely  the  evil  of  interfering  or  attacking  upon  Mr  Gentz's 
principle,  and  abandoning  the  safe  and  wholesome  doctrine  so 
often  maintained  in  this  Journal,  of  strictly  confining  offensive 
leagues  to  those  cases  wherein  evident  danger  is  threatened  by 
the  overgrown  power  of  any  one  state. 

There  is  another  ground  of  alarm,  according  to  our  author  ; 
and  the  principles  which  he  applies  to  this  case  appear  altoge- 
ther sound.  It  is,  when,  by  the  progress  of  improvement,  by 
the  gradual  development  of  internal  resources,  or  by  any  other 
ilomestic  cause,  the  power  of  one  nation  becomes  formidable  to 
the  rest.  Here,  Mr  Gentz  observes,  that  interference  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  neighbouring  states  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  watch  very  closely  every  change  whicli  ensues,  and  to 
observe  with  the  more  jealousy  all  tlie  proceedings  of  their  power- 
ful rival,  because  her  hostility  would  be  the  more  dangerous.  la. 
pursuance  of  tliis  view,  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  circumstances 
which  render  France  so  formidable  to  all  other  states  since  the 
revolution.  These  he  reduces  to  three  ; — the  extraordinarily  ab- 
solute form  of  her  government ;  its  military  nature  •,  and  the  re- 
volutionary 
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volutionary  forms  which  it  uses  in  all  proceedings  with  foreign 
states,  whei'e  such  forms  may  prove  dangerous  to  the  stability  ov 
their  governments.  In  illustrating  the  first  of  these  circum- 
stances, he  compares  the  French  constitution  with  that  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  even  Russia  ;  giving  the  superiority,  in  point 
of  despotism,  very  clearly  to  France.  He  alludes  to  the  checks 
provided  by  hereditary  rights,  the  wealth  of  great  families,  the 
influence  of  powerful  individuals  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
except  France  alone  j  and,  neglecting  the  circumstance  of  here- 
ditary right  in  the  monarch  himself,  and  the  advantages  which  he 
always  contrives  to  derive  from  tlie  influence  of  his  grandees,  when 
he  cannot  entirely  crush  them,  Mr  Gentz  scruples  not  to  main- 
tain, that  the  French  chief  alone  is  uncontrouled  in  his  tyranny, 
and  possesses  a  sway  more  formidable  to  his  neighbours  than  any  o- 
ther  sovereign  in  Europe.  AVe  think  that  the  second  particular, 
the  military  character  of  the  French  government,  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which  renders  its  tyranny  more  formidable  thvm  the 
despotism  of  its  neighbours  ;  and  we  do  not  find  Mr  Gentz  suf- 
ficiently full  upon  the  fatal  effect  of  this  military  character,  in 
rendering  France  a  military  nation  ;  a  change  by  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  repose  of  Europe,  than  any  alteration  in  its  con- 
stitution. Respecting  the  use  of  revolutionary  weapons,  such 
as  the  separation  of  the  people  from  their  rulers  in  addriQsses  to 
foreign  nations,  and  the  tendency  to  excite  insurrection  which 
these  proceedings  may  have,  we  own  ourselves  but  little  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr  Gentz.  Not  only  have  the  enemies  of  France 
had  recourse  to  the  very  same  means  of  dividing  her,  but,  it  is 
obvious,  that  such  appeals  to  the  people  have  now  entirely  lost 
their  virtue,  since  the  experience  of  the  Swiss,  Italians  and 
Dutch,  |ias  proved  how  far  a  French  army  favours  the  nations 
whom  it  overruns,  and  since  the  inhabitants  of  France  themselves 
have  become  altogether  enslaved  in  the  m.idst  of  their  loud  cries 
'.ibout  liberty,  and  their  ofEcious  attempt^  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
world  free. 

Now,  besides  these  partial  objections  to  the  enumeration  of 
circumstances  just  nov/  abridged,  w^  have  others  of  a  more  ge- 
neral nature  to  urge  against  the  conduct  6f  t^iis  comparative 
view.  But  as  these  will  com.e  naturally  under  the  concluding 
remarks  which  we  shall  have  to  offer  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
this  work,  we  shall,  at  presenit,  ■  go  on  to  the  remaining  part  of 
the  abstract  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  last  half  of  Mr  Gentz'^s  work  is  employed  in  a  very  co- 
pious enumsratipn  of  the  encroachments  made  by  France  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  of  Luneville,  prefaced  by  some  laboured  de-- 
tlamation  against  all.  who  were  anxiajl^  for  th«t  peace.     Our 

author 
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author  admits,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be  avoided  ;  and, 
without  blaming  the  Austrian  government  for  conchiding  it,  he 
bewails  it  as  the  most  disastrous  of  modern  treaties,  as  the  *  final 
result  and  lasting  expression  of  a  general  disorganization. '  The 
following  passage  is  pointed  against  the  general  eagerness  for 
peace  which  preceded  the  treaty  in  question. 

»  '  With  this  fpiritlcfs  difpofitioii  of  the  courts,  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  the  dLJeftion  of  the  great,  the  decay  of  the  fentlment  of  public 
intereft,  and  the  influence  of  the  never-ceafing  outcries  of  the  treacher- 
ous or  fcrupulous  apoftles  of  peace,  were  all  in  unifon.  A  confiderablc 
part  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  was  in  fad  dcprelTed  in  a 
degree  fcarcely  fupportable  by  the  evils  of  the  war  ;  the  moll  fiourifh- 
jng  provinces  of  Auilria  grievcufly  felt  the  fcourge ;  the  condition 
of  the  more  opulent  claffes  was  ilraitened,  painful,  and  perilous  ;  the 
condition  of  the  lower  clafles  wa^  equally  comfortltfs.  To  long  for 
the  coiiclufion  of  the  war  in  fo  diliiefiing  a  fituation,  was  what  no 
friend  to  humanity  could  condemn,  and  no  ftatefman  could  difapprove. 
But  the  charafteriftic  of  the  time,  as  well  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  in  every  circle  of  foclety  from  the  highell 
to  the  lowtft,  in  every  converfation  and  written  production  of  the  day, 
was,  that  no  llnnits  were  fet  to  this  defire  of  peace  ;  that  peace,  on  any 
ccndit'ioii,  was  the  univerfal  watchword,  the  wifh  of  all  wifhes,  the  ulti- 
mate objtft  of  all  human  efforts.  In  no  other  epoch  of  hlftory  has  the 
feeling  of  prefent  neceflity  fo  completely  fubdued  the  public  mind,  as 
to  benumb  and  paralyze  all  power  of  refieftlon,  as  to  confufe  and  falfify 
the  judgments  of  every  one.  To  invelligate  what  might  after ward=s 
happen,  to  look  at  the  moll  Immediate  conlVqnences,  merely  to  inquire 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  ranfom,  feem>rd  then  a  fort  of  martyrdom 
to  the  minds  of  the  nations  ;  they  would  not  even  know — how  and 
where  they  were  about  to  fall ;  and  after  the  negociation  was  concluded, 
and  the  violent  irrefiftible  wilh  of  fo  many  millions  was  accomplilhed, 
had,  In  place  of  all  other  information  and  formalities,  a  board  with  the 
infcrlption  peace  is  Jigned  !  b'een  carried  through  the  towns  and  coi;ntries, 
the  public  would  willingly  have  confented  to  be  Ifft  in  total  and  pei-pc- 
tual  ignorance  of  the  conditions.'      p.   i  4S,  149,  150.' 

He  proceeds  to  obse^.-ve,  that  such  a  treaty,  imposed  on  Austrl.i 
by  force,  extorted  from  her,  rather  than  granted  by  her,  thou^ii 
not  the  less  binding  on  that  account,  should  certainly  be  interpreted 
most  strictly  against  France,  the  powerful  party  j  and  that  any 
breach  of  its  terms  on  her  side  was  a  much  mor^  just  cause  01 
war  to  Austria,  than  a  similar  infringement  on  the  part  of  Austria 
could  have  been  to  France.  He  then  states,  and  with  perfect 
justice,  that  the  treaty  was  rigoiously  observed  by  Austria,  in 
every  minute  particular  ;  and  he  very  properly  remarks,  that  the 
best  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  grievances  assigned  by 
France  in  her  manifestoes.  It  may,  indeed,  safely  be  admitted, 
that  Austria  had  given  no  cause,  of  hostility,  wht;;   all   that,  her 
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enemy  could  ever  lincl  to  accuse  her  of,  was,  the  purchp.se  of 
Lindau,  the  Emperor's  sway  over  the  south  of  Germany,  and 
his  not  having  resisted  the  British  maritime  code.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr  Gentz  shows  very  fully,  tliough  we  are  disposed,  after 
our  view  of  the  case,  to  think,  unneces>sarily,  that  the  conduct  of 
France,  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  was  one  continued  act  of 
hostility  to  its  most  important  stipulations.  He  goes  over  those 
instances  in  which  the  violence  and  treachery  of  the  French  go- 
vernment broke  through  that  convention  ;  and  dwells,  at  great 
length,  on  its  interference  witli  the  aifairs  of  the  empire — its 
conduct  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic — the  seizure 
of  Piedmont — of  Parma  and  Placentia — of  Genoa  and  Lucca — 
the  encroachments  upon  Tuscany,  Naples,  and  the  States  of  the 
church.  All  these  acts,  whether  of  open  violence,  or  of  in- 
trigue, backed  by  the  terrors  of  a  French  army,  M^ere  either  in 
direct  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  or  in  complete  contraven- 
tion of  its  spirit ;  for  no  one  can,  with  patience,  hear  it  asserted, 
that  because  tlic  integrity  and  independence  oi  certain  states  was 
not  positively  guaranteed  at  Luneville,  tlicrefore,  one  of  the  con- 
tracting partias  had  a  right  to  seize  on  their  territories  v/hen  she 
thought  fit.  Agreeing  almost  in  «very  sentence  of  this  branch 
of  Mr  Gcntz's  v/ork,  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  so  much 
extended  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  occasion.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  French 
usurpations,  which,  we  conceive,  have  never  been  defended  even 
by  the  French  government  itself ;  for  we  cannot  call  that  argu- 
ment a  defence  of  any  act,  which  consists  in  an  appeal  to  cases 
of  real  or  supposed  similarity,  in  the  conduct  of  other  powers  ; 
and  France,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  never  attempted  to  justify  her 
proceedings  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  except  by  alleging  that  they 
were  no  worse  than  the  usurpations  of  Russia  in  Persia,  and  of 
England  in  the  East  Indies.  If,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Mr  Gentz's 
invectives  against  his  countrymen,  not  oidy  for  want  of  patrioti'^m, 
but  for  love  of  the  enemy,  be  well-founded,  his  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  the  conduct  of  France,  may  serve  some  good  end,  pro- 
vided they  will  read  it.  In  this  case  we  should,  especially,  re- 
comnnend  to  their  perusal  the  description  of  the  conduct  held 
towards  Switzerland,  as  extremely  well  executed,  and  as  abundant- 
ly conclusive  against  France.  To  readers  in  England,  however, 
all  such  statements  are  quite  superfluous.  The  tide  here  runs  al- 
together the  other  way  ;  and  the  sense  of  French  injustice  requires 
rather  to  be  modified,  and  usefully  directed,  than  stimulated, 
among  the  patriotic  and  warlike  inhabitants  of  these  realms. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  work,  after  briefly  recapitulating 
the  injuries  an^  insuUo  to  which  the  two  imperial  courts  had  sub- 
mitted 
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mitted  in  patience  and  peace,  states  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
war,  nov/  sorrowfully  remembered  as  the  fruit  of  the  third  coali- 
tion. We  are  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  this  cause  is, 
according  to  Mr  Gentz,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  siezur*  ot 
Genoa.  Into  the  discussion  of  such  a  point,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  enter  at  present.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  the  two  following  passages,  as  containing  the  substance 
of  Mr  Gentz's  admissions  respecting  the  temper  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  previous  to  the  affair  of  Genoa,  and  the  influence  of 
Russia,  in  producing  a  total  alteration  of  its  vievv'S. 

'  We  have  already  fhown  the  manifold  occafions  of  difcontent,  and 
the  weighty  grounds  of  hoflility  with  which  this  court  had  betn  fur- 
nifhed.  But  to  provoke  Auflria  to  war  was  no  eafy  taflc.  The  keenefl 
fliafts  of  Injury  had  fallen  blunted  when  pointed  againfl;  the  pacific  fpirit 
of  the  Emperor;  his  modeft  zeal  for  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  his 
honeft  and  tender  anxiety  for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  people. 
Eefides,  the  imperial  court  had  been  abandoned  for  feveral  years,  not 
merely  without  any  profpeft  of  alTiftance,  but,  as  if  it  had  wanted  ene- 
inles,  expofed  to  the  oppreflion  of  thofe  who  alone  could  yield  it  fuc- 
cours,  till  at  laft,  as  In  all  fimilar  fituations,  the  circumftance  of  having 
fuffcred  much  became  a  reafon  for  fufTcring  more.  In  the  laft  months 
of  the  year  1804,  it  is  true  the  Ruffian  cabinet  had  entered  into  a  more 
intimate  connexion  with  this  court,  and  into  confidential  confultations 
■with  it  upon  the  common  intereft  ;  but  one  muft  be  very  ill  informed 
indeed  relpedting  the  progrefs  and  chara<51er  of  the  interconrfe  then  fub- 
fifting,  to  believe,  that  had  the  .ifFairs  of  Europe  remained  in  the  fitua- 
tion  even  in  which  they  at  that  time  were,  and  in  which  they  continued 
down  to  March  1805,  any  warlike  refolutlon  would  have  been  adopted. 
It  required  a  new  provocation  to  overcome  the  mafs  of  dinicultles,  of 
cares,  of  inclifpofition,  of  open  and  fecrct  oppofition,  which  on  all  fides 
obdructcd  the  path  to  fuch.a  refolutlon  in  will,  much  more  in  execution. 
The  conftitution  of  Italy  mnft  once  more  be  violently  fhaken  ;  the  French 
dominion  extended  by  proclamation  of  a  new  kingdom,  by  arbitrary  ca- 
price ;  a  defpite  of  forms  and  realities,  a  contempt  of  all  the  relations 
and  duties  of  neighbouring  powers  arifing  out  of  the  law  of  nations, 
must  be  pufhed  to  the  uttermoft  in  one  great  and  comprehenfive  a6t  of 
violence,  finally  to  drive  the  court  of  Vienna  to  a  rcfillance  to  which  it 
could  not  have  been  tempted  by  any  one  of  the  preceding  meafures,  nor 
by  tlicm  all  put  together.  Nay,  more,  after  fo  much  had  been  done, 
it  fi;ll  depended  upon  him  who  had  kindled  the  flame,  either  to  nourllh 
or  ext:nguifli  it.  The  averfion  to  adiual  war,  the  longing  defire  of  fet- 
ting  any  bounds  to  the  evil  by  means  of  pacific  negociation,  of  arriv- 
ing at  any  tolerable  refult,  even  if  it  was  not  fatlsfadlory,  at  any  decent 
compromlfe  wuh  duty  and  honour,  was  every  where,  and  particularly 
at  Vienna,  fo  much  fuperlor  to  every  other  feellnp,  and  to  every  other 
propenfity,  that  any  propofitlon,  which  had  a  fpecions  appearance  of 
)uillce  and  moderation,  would    have   been   g'-afpcd    at  with  alacrity  and 
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joy.     Tiie  uriion  of  Genoa,  and  the  failure  of  the  Ruffian  miffion,  left 
Anftria  no  alternative.  '     p.  ^ig,  320,  321. 

*  It  was  PvufTu!,  and  Rufiia  alone,  which  by  its  example,  by  its  en- 
couragi!;g  language,  and  by  its  mighty  preparations,  gave  to  the  coun- 
fels  of  the  Auilrian  cabinet,  not  an  unnatural  direftion  which  they 
would  not  have  ihtnrtftlvcs  taken,  but  ircrely  a  more  precife  charafter 
and  a  dtgrte  of  ftability,   to  which,  at  lall,  ail  confiderations  gave  way.' 

P-  nZ'    ,         .  . 

Viewing  the  English  government  as  h?.ving  created  the  third 
coalition,  we  nevertheless  have  always  maintained,  that  Russia 
was  the  prime  instrument  in  this  fatal  work.  The  foregoing  pas- 
sages must  be  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
actually  sent  a  messenger  of  peace  to  France,  after  all  the  usur- 
pations in  Germany,  Sviatzerland,  Piedmont,  Tarma,  Placcn- 
tia,  and  tiic  Cisalpine  had  been  completed  ;  and  that  this  mission 
was  utterly  frustrated  by  the  comparatively  nugatory  affair  of  Ge- 
noa and  Lucca.  When  these  things  are  viewed  together,  it  will 
be  extremely'difncult  to  repeat  the  praises  of  judgment  and  mag- 
nanimity so  often  lavished  on  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  or  to 
avoid  lamenting  that  the  ruin  of  the  Continent,  which  Russia  has 
been  the  n;?t\ns  of  England  effecting,  should  have  knit  our  fate 
inseparably  with  hers,  subjecting  to  the  understandings  of  a  Rus- 
sian cabinet  the  counsels  cf  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  Eu- 
rope. 

We  now  proceed  to  close  this  article,  by  suggesting  a  few  ge- 
neral remarks  to  such  of  cflr  readers,  as  busy  themselves  with 
that  branch  of  poli'acal  science  of  which  Mr  Gentz  treats  ;  and 
to  those  who  are  occupied  with  reflecting  on  the  foreign  affairs  of 
England,  dtu'ing  the  present  momentous  period. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Continent  have,  of  late  years,  been  di- 
vided altogether  into  two  classes ;  those  who  resolved  to  have 
war  with  France  at  all  risks  ;  and  those  whom  no  provocation 
could  ever  induce  to  encounter  that  great  hazard.  Between  those 
who  excessively  overrated  the  dangers  of  peace,  and  those  who, 
with  far  greater  reason,  but  still  in  an  extreine  degree,  underva- 
lued the  chance  of  safety  to  be  obtained  by  war,  there  appears  t( 
have  been,  at  least  in  Russia  and  Germany,  no  medium  •,  and 
unhappily  the  former  party,  stimulated  by  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land, have  generally  preponderated.  Of  this  cause  Mr  Gentz  is  , 
the  chief  literary  champion.  Its  doctrines,  after  making  the 
round  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  very  feeble 
powers,  have  at  last  realized  the  very  fears  of  universal  sove- 
telgnty,  upon  which  they  were  originally  founded  j  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  has  been  piecemeal  subdued  by  France,  in  twelve 
years,  by  dijit  ©f  attacking  France  to  prevent  her  from  con- 
quering 
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quering  the  Continent  of  Europe  at  some  distant  period.  Such 
being  at  any  rate  the  fact,  it  is  not  altogether  unfair  to  suspect 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  war  party  have 
proceeded  ;  and  to  conjecture,  that  if  ever  the  zealots  of  this 
faction  are  to  assist  in  repairing  the  evil  which  their  counsels 
have  occasioned,  it  must  be  by  revising  their  fundamental  doc- 
trines, or  by  correcting  the  application  of  them.  The  following 
remarks  may  assist  us  in  estimating  the  kind  of  revision  and  cor- 
rection which  will  probably  be  found  necessary. 

1.  The  advocates  for  continual  war  in  order  to  prevent  ulti- 
mate danger,  have  uniformly  neglected  a  consideration  in'  itself, 
one  should  have  thought,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  their  counsels 
led  to  great  and  certain  calamities  in  the  mean  time,  without  in 
any  degree  answering  the  more  remote  object  in  view.  These 
well  meaning  and  high  spirited  persons,  altogether  overlooked, 
probably  because  the  topic  was  trite,  the  necessary  evils  of  v/ar  ; 
and  whoever  ventured  to  hint  that  the  father  of  his  people  should 
pause  before  he  took  a  step  which  must  lay  waste  his  provinces, 
kill  many  thousands  of  his  subjects,  cripple  many  more,  and  im- 
poverish the  whole  of  them,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sentimental 
enthusiast,  or  a  friend  of  the  common  enemy.  Now,  without 
attempting  to  maintain  that  these  constant  attendants  on  conti- 
nental wars  should,  upon  every  occasion,  prevent  the  adoption 
of  hostile  measures,  we  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  they 
are  sufficient  reasons  for  preferring  in  every  case  measures  of  con- 
ciliation, where  there  is  any  chance  of  succeeding  thereby  ;  nay, 
for  temporizing  (we  are  not  afraid  to  use  this  dreadful  term),  in 
order  to  put  off  the  evil  day  ;  unless  in  those  emergencies,  which 
render  war  at  last  inevitable,  and  delay  dangerous  ;  emergencies 
which  occur  much  more  rarely  than  some  men  have  been  apt  to 
suppose.  But  as  the§e  principles,  though  scarcely  ever  acted  up- 
on, will  probably  be  admitted  when  stated  in  the  abstract,  we 
must  observe, 

2.  In  the  second  place,  that  the  certainty  and  extent  of  the  evil 
which  the  war  party  require  us  to  embrace,  is  the  best  possible 
reason  for  carefully  reflecting,  before  we  make  our  choice,  whe- 
ther we  have  a  tolerably  good  chance  of  gaining  the  qvlA.  pi"oposeu, 
in  return  for  the  sacrifices  demanded  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  this  part  of  the  question  has  been  uniformly  neglected 
by  all  the  powers  who  have  attacked  France.  They  began  their 
hostility  when  there  was  some  little  hope ;  and  with  every  thing 
in  their  favour — her  lawful  rulers  hostile  to  her  interests- — a  civil 
■war  raging  through  her  provinces — total  anarchy  in  many  great 
towns — a  revolution  liappening  about  once  a  month  in  the  capital 
•  'A  nev»'  constitution   in  church,  state,   and   army — the  revolt  of 
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some  generals — the  old  age,  or  destruction  of  the  rest — scarce  a 
soldier  who  had  seen  service,  or  an  officer  who  knew  any  thing 
of  his  profession — ^her  trade  destroyed — her  colonies  gone — her 
credit  torn  up  by  the  roots  ; — in  spite  of  all  tJiesc  powerful  aids, 
the  allies  completely  failctl  in  their  attack  ;  one  of  them  left  the 
]ea?Tue,  and  the  rest  lost  some  of  their  finest  possessions.  This 
w.is-  a  Ifsson  to  the  belligerent  faction,  but  it  was  altogether 
thro-A'n  away ;  and  the  two  allies  havmg  been  conquered  by 
France  during  her  worst  times,  the  one  that  now  remained  never 
th.cught  it  possible,  that  by  renewing  tlie  war  during  the  better 
days  of  France,  she  might  be  utterly  undone.  Such  wo  presume 
to  have  been  the  grand  error.  Austria  was  induced  to  embrace 
all  the  certain  evils,  and  to  run  all  the  mightry  ha7-ard5  of  a  war 
with  France,  when  Prussia  refused  to  join  her,  and  when  the  ex- 
tent of  the  French  force  was  well  known.  It  is'  needless  to  add,^ 
that  she  went  to  war,  M'ithout  improving  the  constitution  of  her 
military,  or  her  finances,  after  she  had  found  both  the  one  arul 
the  other  unfit  for  service.  Nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  manifold  advantages  which  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  of 
Leoben  (since  she  was  not  vase  enough  to  stop  the  war  sooner) 
must  have  procured  her,  in  the  event  of  a  future  rupture  with 
France,  when  Prussia  might  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  it. 

3.  But  if  the  court  of  Berlin  was  resolved  not  to  give  the 
cause  of  England  and  Austria  any  chance  of  success-,  there  was 
u  new  ally  preparing  for  us  in  tlie  North,  never  thought  of  by 
our  shortsighted  forefathers  ;  but  now  esteemed  much  more  than 
a  substitute  for  the  power  beOjUeathed  by  Frederic  the  Great  to- 
liis  prudent  successors.  The  Empress  Catherine,  after  augment- 
ing the  resources  of  her  dominions  as  much  as  human  wisdom 
<^ouId  do,  by  reigning  in  peace  with  her  powerful  neighbours, 
never  quarrelling  v/ith  any  body  but  Turks  and  Poles,  and  main- 
taining a  sort  of  character  for  great  power  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, by  cautiously  avoiding  every  movement  that  niight  ascer- 
tain her  real  strength,  departed  from  the  scene  of  wars  and  coa- 
litions, leaving  her  son  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne. 
This  prince,  being  found  much  less  nntractable  and  less  politic, 
was  forthv/ith  courted  by  the  allies.  The  amount  of  their  pane- 
gyrics upon  him  was,  that  he  possessed  a  warm  heart  and  a  hot 
head  j  so  we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  was  the  best  of  possi- 
ble associates  in  the  new  war  ;  and  whether  hi«  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  his  empire,  and  his  views  of  its  true  interests,  were 
as  much  to  be  trusted  as  his  mother's,  who,  with  all  the  ambition 
in  the  world  to  take  a  direct  part  in  European  affairs,  and  all  the 
wish  to  aid  the,  common  cause,  had  never  sent  armies,  nor  indeed 
any  thing,  but  manifestoes,  into  Germany ;  and  had  only  lent 
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England  as  many  seamen  as  she  wished  to  have  taught  in  our  ser- 
vice. But  these  were  topics  wJiich  the  allies  thought  as  little  of 
as  Paul  himself.  Accordingly,  Russia,  in  an  evil  hour,  began  to 
move,  ceased  to  be  invinciWc,  and  lost  her  sway  in  Europe. 
Her  influence  sensibly  declined  at  every  successive  event;  for, 
iifter  once  beginning,  it  was  part  of  the  evil,  that  she  must  take 
T.  share  in  all  the  affdivs  wliich  ocx;urrcd  ;  and  we  have  now  a 
Tight  to  assert,  what  we  fonnerly  {)redicted,  th;ij:  the  eflects  of 
lier  first,  accidental  successes,  have  vauished  before  the  repeated 
proofs  of  Ikt  ♦mfitncss  for  holding  the  balance  of  the  Co;itinent  •, 
and  that  as  little  nov/  remains  of  the  fear  of  Suwarrow,  as  of  the 
influence  of  Catliarine.  A\"e  <:onccive,  then,  that  the  next  grand 
■t'rror  of  the  war  party  has  been,  tlie  confidence  which  they  have 
reposed  in  the  assistance  of  Russia  5  both  because  it  has' made 
them  renew  their  hazardous  warfare  against  France,  without  the 
aid  of  Prussia,  and  because  it  has  induced  them  to  push  forward 
into  the  fieid  a  power,  whose  assistance  they  miglit  alwavs  have 
commanded  in  the  cabinet — a  power,  whose  influence  was  never 
doubted,  until  its  strength  was  tried.  As,  however,  this  part  of 
the  subject  is  at  present  the  most  important  of  all,  we  shall  stop 
to  suggest  one  or  two  considerations  in  support  of  the  lov/  esti- 
mate v.diich  we  are  disposed  to  make  of  Russia  as  a  European 
ally.  These  we  are  compelled  to  run  over  vory  ouickly  ;  but  ir 
is  enough  to  mention  them. 

4.  There  is  a  natiu-al  enmity  betvteen  the  two  great  powers  of 
Germany  and  France.  Those  who  once  thought  that  Prussia. had 
for  ever  deserted  die  Germanic  cause,  may  now  be  convinced, 
that  had  Austria  not  been  hurried  on  to  her  ruin  in  1 80.3,  slie 
liiight  have  made  head  against  France,  v.dth  the  assistance  of 
Prussia,  at  a  future  and  a  better  time.  At  ail  eveuts,  when  ihose 
two  powers  should  league  against  France,  we  might  aJvvays,  dor 
reasons  too  obvious  to  mention,  -count  upon  their  active  and 
steady  cooperation,  it  is  not  co  with  Ru.ssia.  She  is  .too  far  re- 
moved from  the  danger.  She  interferes  too  little  with  France. 
S\iQ  has  too  few  points  of  conta<:t.  Her  n.itural  enmity  is  rather 
With  Germany,  with  Sweden,  and  with  Turkey.  She  has  more 
than  once  been  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  France  in  the  great 
i^uropean  contest.  It  is  more  by  accidental  peculiarities  of  per- 
sonal character  in  her  rulers  (very  praisev/orthy,  we  admit),  than 
by  the  opcr.tion  of  any  regular  and  steady  principles,  essential 
to  her  situation,  that  she  has  done  for  the  comnnon  cause  the  lit- 
tle of  winch  so  much  is  said.  She  is  naturally  under  no  necessltij 
to  attack  France,  until  Poland  becomes  a  French  province  ;  and 
when  that  inducement  arrives,  obstacles  will  no  doubt  co'me  along 
:>.vitii  It,     It  is  manifest,  that  if  RusGi.i  is  to  interfere^  according 
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to  her  caprices  in  European  afFlnrs,  and  not  according  to  the  fixed 
law  of  her  necessities,  she  may  attack  France  this  year,  and  Aus- 
tria the  next ;  but  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  she  may  succeed  in 
the  one  case,  and  must  fail  in  the  other.  Of  these  things,  we 
are  humbly  of  opinion,  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  has  been  more 
aware  than  our  own  statesmen  ;  and  we  imagine  it  v/ill  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  a  fear  of  Russia  hurried  them  on  to  their  ruin 
in  1805. 

But  even  if  we  were  sure  of  the  aid  of  Russia  against  France, 
what  is  tire  value  of  that  cooperation  }  It  may  be  worth  some- 
thing, if  Austria  and  Prussia  unite  to  begin  the  war,  (in  which 
case,  we  venture  to  predict,  it  will  never  be  given).  It  is  worth 
absolutely  nothing,  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  has  been  afford- 
ed, v/hen  Austria  or  Prussia,  meeting  France  single-handed,  are 
destroyed  before  Russia  can  come  into  the  field. 

It  will  be  asked,  hov/ever,  why  this  immense  empire  should  be 
unable  to  pour  forth  numerous  armies,  with  so  vast  a  population, 
and  so  small  a  risk  of  being  attacked  ?  To  this,  it  may  be  an- 
swered, that  she  evidently  cannot ;  because,  with  all  the  wish  to  do 
every  thing,  she  has  done  nothing  ;  and,  if  there  is  some  flaw, 
some  hidden  impotency  in  her  constitution,  it  is  for  those  who 
count  upon  her  assistance,  to  find  it  out ;  or,  if  they  deny  its  ex- 
istence, at  least  to  shew  us  why  her  aid  has  been  so  useless.  But  we 
shall  simply  allude  to  several  causes  of  weakness,  enough  to  shew 
why  the  performances  of  Russia  fall  always  so  far  short  of  her 
proiuises.  Her  armies,  though  exceedingly^  brave,  are  ill  officer- 
ed, and  must  be  badly  disciplined ;  so  that,  though  ten  thousand 
Russians  might  beat  an  equal  number  of  French,  500,000  French 
arc  sure  to  beat  a  much  greater  force  of  Russians  ;  and  unfortu- 
nately, France  will  not  agree  to  fight  M-^ith  small  detachments. 
The  state  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  country ;  the  total 
want  of  able  and  prudent  men  in  the  important  offices  under  the 
government ;  the  poverty  of  the  empire  ;  above  all,  defixiency  of 
sound  sense  in  their  statesmen  ;  the  exclusion  even  of  their  ta- 
lents from  their  councils,  and  the  proportional  influence  of  bar- 
barous nobles  or  intriguers  ;  all  these  and  other  fruits  of  the  half 
civilized  state  of  Russia,  which  Catherine  in  part  rendered  harm- 
less by  remaining  at  rest,  and  in  part  counteracted  by  her  own 
genius,  must  be  fatal  to  the  foreign  influence  of  the  empire,  un- 
der a  monarch  of  inferior  ability,  who  excels  that  great  princess 
only  in  rashness.  The  partial  successes  of  Suwarrow,  confirm, 
rather  than  modify,  tliis  statement.  For,  how  long  will  an  army 
be  victorious,  in  which  only  one  man  can  be  found  fit  to  com- 
mand ?  While;  the  right  wing  is  annihilated  by  the  Russian  tac- 
tics of  Korsakoff,  what  avails  it  that  a   European  should  lead  on 
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the  left  to  a  niomcnt.uy  triumph  ?  Truly,  v/hen  \vc  tnkc  these 
thhigs  into  the  account,  and  consider  how  little  the  same  defects 
exist  in  the  French  system,  we  must  limit  our  hopes  of  Russian 
assistance  to  a  very  humble  scale.  Far  from  thinking  of  triumphs 
over  France,  we  shall  be  extremely  well  pleased  if  Russia  can 
save  herself — Irappy  if  she  shall  be  found  stronger  at  home  than 
abroad — if  the  folly  of  1805,  and  the  phrenzy  of  1806,  shall 
not  enable  the  conquerors  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  as  they  are  cal- 
led, but  we  will  o:?1y  say  the  conquerors  of  Jem.appe,  to  transfer, 
from  St  Petersburgh  to  Moscow,  the  seat  of  those  counsels  which 
have  ruined  Europe, 

5.  When  the  advocates  of  the  war  faction  refused  to  be  taught 
Ijy  experience,  the  lesson  of  the  strength  of  France,  it  was  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  their  obstinate  blindness,  that  having  more 
by  good  fortune  than  by  their  own  merits  obtained  an  interval  of 
peace,  they  should  wholly  Vv'aste  a  period  the  more  valuable,  as 
they  were  resolved  it  should  be  of  short  duration,  and  should  ap^- 
ply  themselves  to  nothing  but  attempts  of  renewing  the  war,  in- 
stead of  undertaking  such  improvements  in  their  doniestic  econo- 
my as  their  past  losses  had  plainly  suggested.  Nothing  can  more 
evidently  demonstrate  the  length  to  which  this  blindness  had  pro- 
ceeded, than  the  abstract  of  Mr  Gentz's  comparative  view  of 
France  and  the  allies,  given  above.  In  describing  the  superiority 
of  Fi'ance,  he  enumerates  none  of  the  circumstances  to  which 
she  really  owes  her  constant  success.  He  altogether  overlooks 
the  grand  difference  between  her  and  the  powers  whom  she  has 
destroyed,  the  singular  display  of  talents  in  every  department 
which  the  revolution  has  occasioned.  While  this  fatal  event  has 
placed,  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government,  by  whomso- 
ever administered,  the  whole  genius  and  acquirements  of  the  state, 
that  is,  the  wliole  power  of  thirty  millions  of  civilized  people  j 
and  while  all  the  successive  rulers  have  persisted  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  mighty  force,  by  employing,  on  every  occasion, 
merits,  and  not  men  :  Can  we  wonder  that  they  have  beaten 
enemies  who  have  as  uniformly  persisted  in  the  opposite  line  of 
conduct ;  have  despised  the  very  talents  which  were  overwhelm- 
ing them  ;  and,  far  from  being  taught  by  their  own  defects,  have 
only  become  the  more  perverse  and  infatuated  after  each  dis- 
aster ?  All  this  Mr  Gentz  and  his  party  know  ;  and  yet  they  tell 
us  that  France  lias  destroyed  them  by  '  using  revoUitionan^  forms  ! ' 
All  this  we  know,  and  yet  we  believe  at  each  nev/  condition  that 
France  v/iil  be  conquered.  With  the  fatal  contrast  before  our 
eyes,  of  talents  matched  against  imbecility,  we  gaze  witli  a 
stupid  wonder  each  time  that  victory  is  given  to  the  strong  ; 
and  we  cannot  imagine  how  the  greatest  mass  of  genius  and 
ej:perience   which   the  world  ever  saw,    should   ever  lower  the 

S  ^  drill. 
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drill-sergeantry  and  the  heraldi-y  of  Germany,  until  we  find  Vi- 
enna, and  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  the  head  quarters  of  Fvench  ar- 
mies. If  the  peace  of  Leoben,  or  even  of  Luneville,  had  been 
prolonged,  and  devoted  to  the  strenuous  cultivation  of  the  allied 
resources — if,  v/ise  by  experience,  they  had  adopted  such  reforms 
as  all  the  disasters  demanded  in  their  domestic  economy — if  stead- 
ily contemplating  the  great  engine  by  which  France  had  defeated 
them,  they  had  i-esolved  to  fight  her  another  time  at  her  own 
weapons,  by  choosing  ministers  and  generals  from  their  talents, 
and  not  from  their  quarters,  or  their  grey  hairs  \  then  we  might 
have  had  some  right  to  indulge  hopes  of  success,  and  our  wonder 
would  have  been  less  silly  had  we  failed. 

6.  The  last  remark  which  we  shall  at  present  offer  upon  this 
melancholy  subject,  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding. The  general  conduct  of  the  war,  it  is  needless  to  ob- 
serve, was  extremely  injudicious  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  But 
England,  too,  always  adopted  the  line  of  operation  the  least  cal- 
culated to  assist  the  common  cause.  We  allude  at  present  to  the 
military  history  of  the  war  merely.  The  history -of  our  alliances 
is  partly  anticipated,  and  partly  too  obvious,  to  require  any  fur- 
ther notice.  *  But,  unhappily,  our  wisdonl  has  not  been  much 
m.ore  conspicuous,  even  v/hcn  we  were  acting  by  our  individual 
force,  and  attempting  to  assist  our  allies  with  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, unfettered  by  their  separate  interests,  or  by  the  weakness 
of  their  counsels.  To  describe,  in  a  single  sentence,  tlie  funda- 
mental errors  in  whiph  England  has  so  fatally  persisted,  it  may 
be  sufficient  if  we  remark,  that  she  has  revived  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  conquering  America  in  Germany  ;  and  has  preferred  de- 
fending her  German  allies  in  the  West  Indies.  She  has  sent 
ileet  after  fleet,  and  army  after  army,  to  seize  upon  those  dis-r 
tant  and  defenceless  settlements  ;  spending  millions  of  money  to 
purchase  tlie  temporary  possession  of  an  useless  territory,  or  create 
a  hurtful  drain  of  her  mercantile  rcscuiccs  ;  j-  sacrificing  thou- 
sands 

*  Mr  Gentz  has  made  a  niinibcr  of  excellent  remarks  on  tlie  nccff- 
fity  of  adhering  to  principles  of  juiUce  anJ  honour  in  all  attempts  to 
leftore  the  balance  of  E.urope.  I?.e  has  entirely  overlooked  the  conduct 
pf  R.ullia  in  1802  and  1803,  relative  to  the  German  indemnities,  the  mofl 
unfortunate  blow  which  public  principle  has  received  fince  the  riartition 
pf  Poland,  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  general  tenets  ;  and 
therefore  we  think  th^it  no  reftoration  of  the  balance  can  be  expc6l:ed 
from  the  efforts  of  cabinets,  who  one  day  publifli  manifefloes  againft 
ufiirpation,  and  the  next  are  found  fharing  in  its  fpoils. 

•j-  We  have  formerly  explained,  No.  VIII.,  the  manner  in  which 
Weft  India  conquefts  mull  always  divert  the  capital  of  tlio  niotlier 
country  into  the  worst  channels. 
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sands  of  men  to  obtain  graves  for  thousands  more.  If  all  these 
expeditions,  or  the  greater  part  of  thcrn,  M-hich  have  thu:;;  ut 
any  particular  time,  been  employed  in  seizing  spice  or  sugar 
islands,  had  been  united,  at  a  proper  season,  in  one  army,  we 
should  have  possessed  a  formidable  means  of  ;mnoying  the  enemy 
in  Europe.  Not  that,  in  this  case,  it  would  have  been  advlse- 
able  to  repeat  a  similar  error,  and  to  send  our  force  npon  such 
expeditions  as  could  only  end  in  temporary  advantages^  where 
the  enemy  had  little  or  no  interest  in  opposing  us. 

It  is  evident  that  we  miglit  retake  Holland,  *  and  defend  Naples  f 
or  Portugal  |,  without  materially  beneiiting  the  great  cause,  or  ul- 
timately s^.ving  even  Holland,  Naples  and  Portugal  themselves. 
For  the  plan  of  France  has  always  been,  to  strike  the  grand  blow 
in  the  right  place — in  the  heart  of  her  enemies  ;  to  win  the  great 
game  first,  and  then  to   sweep  the  small   states   at  her  leisure. 
She  cared  net  though  England,  in  the  mean  time,  should  take 
possession  of  a  few  detac'ied  and  naturally  defenceless  spots  of  the 
Continentj  quite  sure  that,  as   soon  as   shr  overcame   the   main 
body  of  the  enemy,  she  could  recover  those  little  outworks  when 
she  chose  ;  and  equally  aware,  that,  if  she  v/as  worsted  in  the  centre, 
it  availed  her  nothing  to  have  her  troops  secure  elscv/here.    There- 
fore, we  conceive  it  cannot  be  denied  that  England,  after  withdraw- 
ing from  her  colonial  schemes  sufficient  supplies  of  men  to  form  a 
respectable  army,  should  have  assisted  the  allies  in  Europe,  either 
by  directly  joining  them  with  this  large  force,  or  by  making  such 
a  formidable  diversion  on  one  side,  as  could  ensure  their  success 
on  the  oiher.     In  the  former  case,  she   must  have  acquired  a  sa- 
lutary inP-uence  over  their  counsels,  as  v/ell   as  their  operations 
in  the  field,  besides   immediately  contribv!ting  to   their   succ.:"ss, 
Tliis  was  probably  the  best  mode  of  carrying  on  licr  part  of  the 
com.bined  operations.     Next  to  it,  some  great  „nd  cfTicieiit  diver- 
sion weuld  have  been  the  wisest  measure  ;  but  not  those  paltry 
attacks,  weak  from  their  number  and  di'">por3ion,  which  only  lenJ 
to  provoke   the  enemy's  contempt,  or  to  irritate  a  few  of  his 
peaceable  subjects  ;  which  c^i  secure  no  permanent  advant  ige  j 
which,  even  if  successful  in  the  raean  tirae,  will  be  neglected  by 
France  until  she  has-  fought  the  great  battle,  aiid  placed  her.. elf 
altog^^ther  above  them  ;  which  being  neglected  by  h- r,  and  locking 
up  our  own  disposeable  force,  are  in  truth  diversions  in  her  favour. 
liad  sucli  obvious  considerations  prevailed  OA'er  the  love  of  sugar 
islands,  and  our  eternal  activity  m  the  line  of  small,   se;  ret  expe-r 
ditions,  England  would   not  now  have   been  re^'uced  to  I'lment 
the  decay  of  her  influence  in  the  counsels  by  which  Franc^^  must 

be 
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be  opposed  j  or  to  see  the  continent  ruined,  as  was  truly  ob- 
served by  that  illustrious  man,  to  whose  prophecies  we  were  deaf, 
before  an  English  sword  had  been  drawn  in  its  defence. 

The  result  of  all  our  errors  has  been  the  present  calamitous 
state  of  Europe.  Nor  have  our  misfortunes  taught  us  wisdom. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  people  of  this  cOimtry  are  still  blind 
to  their  real  situation  j  that  they  have  not  given  over  hopes  of 
conquering  France  by  a  continuance  of  the  war  ;  that  they  have 
rejoiced  in  the  last  and  greatest  of  our  calamities — the  failure  of 
our  attempts  to  save  Europe  by  a  peace.  This  infatuation  will 
continue  until  the  public  burthens  p*ess  with  an  intolerable 
weight  upon  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity ;  or  until  Englishmen  acquire  the  real  courage  to  look 
their  situation  in  the  face,  and  ask  themselves,  once  for  all,  what 
is  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  contest.  We  heartily  wish 
that  the  cure  may  be  effected,  not  by  the  first,  but  by  the  last 
of  these  changes  \  and  to  contribute  our  humble  assistance  to- 
wards this  salutary  work,  has  been  the  object  of  the  present  te- 
dious and  unpleasant  aiscussion.  For  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
change  in  question  never  can  happen,  while  the  people  persist  in 
ilattering  themselves  with  hopes  of  continental  assistance,  and 
pray  for  their  destruction  in  the  shape  of  a  fifth  coalition. 


Art.  II.  Asiatic  Researches  :  or.  Transactions  of  the  Society  insti- 
tuted in  Bengal^  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  AntiqititieSy  the 
ArtSy   Sciences^  and  Literature  of  Asia.     Vol.  VII. 

TTTe  now  resume  our  account  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
'*       volume. 

*    'Narrative  of  a  Route  from  Chunarglmr  to  Tertnagooduniy  in  the 
Ellar  sircar.     By  Captain  J.  T.  Blunt.  ' 

The  Journal  of  this  ofiicer  unites  all  the  interest  imparted  by 
travels  into  an  unknown  country,  where  each  step  affords  infor- 
mation to  the  geographer,  with  that  derived  from  tracing  the 
manners  of  tribes  in  states  of  civilization  widely  different.  From 
countries  in  high  cultivation,  we  are  led  into  tracts  covered  by 
thick  forests,  under  whose  shade  the  savage  natives  pursue  the 
chase,  and,  ignorant  of  the  arts  which  seem  indigenous  in  their 
vicinity,  limit  their  knowledge  to  transfixing  with  their  arrows 
the  deer  and  antelope,  coheirs  of  these  sylvan  regions,  and  to  the 
rude  culture  of  a  fertile  soil.  Are  these  people  diflerent  from 
the  Hindus  in  origin,  in  language,  and  religion  ?  Are  they  the 
aborigines  of  India,  who,  retiring  from  the  encroachments  of  fo- 
reign 
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reign  invaders,  led  on  by  Brahmans,  have  continued  to  assert 
their  ancient  independence,  protected  by  the  insalubrious  atmo- 
sphere of  their  moinitains,  and  by  the  impenetrable  forests  in  which 
they  have  sought  and  found  a  refuge  ?  Such  are  the  questions 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  this  narrative.  We  know  that  they 
have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  some  writers.  Before 
we  take  leave  of  Captain  Blunt,  some  reasons  will  be  stated  for 
our  dissenting  from  their  conclusions. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1795,  Captain  Blunt  left  Chunarghur, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  a  mil'i  xry  escort,  consisting  of 
a  Jemmaddar,  and  thirty  sepoys.  The  object  of  his  journey  being 
*  to  trace  a  route  between  Berar,  Orissa,  and  the  northern  Sir- 
cars, '  he  proceeded  in  a  southerly  dii-ection,  and  crossed  the  ri- 
ver Sona,  at  Silpi.  The  whole  of  this  march  was  performed 
through  a  poor  and  mountainous  country,  scantily  inhabited  by 
the  Chandelas,  a  tribe  of  Rajputs.  '  The  hoar  frost  had  been  so 
sharp  as  to  blight  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  had  very  much  in- 
jured the  crops. '  After  crossing  the  Sona,  the  route  lay  through 
thick  woods  and  low  hills.  At  the  village  of  Amria,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  were  still  visible.  The  Gatama  there  rolls  its  pure 
waters  over  beds  of  blue  and  red  slate,  to  join  the  Sona.  This 
district  is  inhabited  by  Carwars,  a  race  of  mountaineers,  whom 
our  traveller  evidently  considers  as  distinct  from  Hindus,  since 
he  has  inserted  a  specimen  of  their  language.  We  have  ever  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  a  few 
words  collected  from  unknouni  tongues,  as  specimens  of  language; 
and  we  think  that  the  following,  being  extremely  succinct,  merits 
to  be  cited,  as  an  example  of  it.  The  ear  is  extremely  apt  to  be 
deceived  in  receiving  new  sounds  ;  and  it  is  always  uncertain  if 
the  native  has  seized  the  idea  of  the  interrogant. 

*  In  the  comfe  of  my.inquuics  into  the  ftate  of  this  wild  country,* 
fays  Captain  Blunt,  '  my  attention  was  occafionally  direfted  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mountaineers,  which  induced  nie  to  collect  a  fmall  fpeci- 
men  of  it  ;  but  as  the  only  method  I  had  of  acquiring  this  was  by  point- 
ing to  the  objeft  of  which  I  required  the  name,  tlie  following  were  the 
«nly  words  which,  after  much  pains,.!  could  colledt. 


Englijl. 

Carwars. 

Food,     - 

Gopuckney, 

to  fit  down, 

-     gokurro. 

fait,       - 

7nh:]ia. 

a  goat. 

Chargnr. 

fire. 

uggundcnutah. 

a  tyger, 

kerona. 

a  hut,     - 

mujjarah. 

a  horfe,     - 

-     chekut. 

the  moon, 

chaderma. 

the  fun,     - 

-    foorjuiidc'wiah, 

Now 
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Now,  the  abstract  idea  expressed  by  food,  or  all  that  serves 
for  sustenance,  is  not  very  easily  conveyed.  Gopiwhicij^  appears 
to  us  to  mean,  to  cook  or  dress  victuals  on  the  earth.  Is  it  cer- 
tain that  the  second  word  presents  a  Carwar  infinitive  .''  Minhay 
for  salt,  seems  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  nimac.  Chargur,  a 
goat,  of  the  Sanscrit,  CKhagala,  The  words  for  fire,  and  the  sun 
and  moon,  are  the  same  as  in  Sanscrit,  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  god  to  the  two  first.  The  industry  of  Captain  Blunt  is 
highly  commendable,  and  our  remarks  are  only  intended  to  ex- 
pose the  probable  fallacy  of  any  inductions  from  such  documents 
furnished  jy  travellers. 

From  Amri.i  our  author  proceeded  to  Shahpur,  the  capital  of 
the  Rajah  of  iSi'igrowla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhair,  a  considerable 
viver.  It  is  a  large  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the  dis- 
trict abounds  in  iron  ore.  The  route  to  the  confines  of  Singrowla 
lay  through  a  well  cultivated  tract :  Four  Hindu  temples  of  great 
antiquity,  and  formed  in  the  solid  rock,  were  at  no  great  distance. 
The  image  of  Ravana  with  his  hundred  arms,  and  many  in  the 
temples  consecrated  to  the  Phallic  rites,  were  now  obscured  by 
plants,  and  the  path  obstructed  by  shrubs. 

The  mountains  of  Corair  terminated  the  territories  of  Singrow- 
la. Their  inhabitants,  called  Chohans,  seem  to  us  also  a  tribe 
of  Hindus,  as  well  as  the  Car  wars.  We  deduce  this  inference 
from  a  peasant's  recommending  a  sacrifice  to  Nilacanta^  before 
scaling  the  eminence.  The  blue  necked  god,  is  a  well  known 
epithet  of  Siva,  who  presides  over  mountains. 

Contiguous  to  Corair,  lay  Cargama,  subject  to  Motibal,  a  Gond 
chief.  '  The  Gonds  seeing  us  encamp  quietly,  came  cut  to  the 
number  of  fifty  to  gaze  at  us.  They  appeared  to  be  a  sto'it  well 
looking  people,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  mountaineers 
of  Corair. '  It  is  much  to  be  lameirted,  that  Captain  Blunt  has 
not  furnished  us  with  more  information  concerning  this  sin>;ular 
people.  The  extensive  region  named  from  them  Gondwana, 
proves  how  widely  their  territories  formerly  stretched  in  the 
centre  of  Hindustan ;  their  little  isolated  principalities  are  still 
found  in  parts  of  it,  interspersed  with  more  cultivated  nations, 
from  whom  the  Gonds  have  neither  borrowed  their  refinement, 
wor  their  arts.  These  people  are  indisputably  not  considered  as 
Hindus  by  Captain  Blunt ;  for,  speaking  of  tvv'o  pilgrims  plun- 
dered by  these  savages,  he  says,  '  Having  travelled  unmolested 
for  some  time,  and  subsisted,  in  some  places,  on  the  alms  of  the 
Hindus,  wherever  they  found  them,  they  had  at  last  fallen  in 
with  the  huts  and  jungles  inhabited  only  by  the  Gonds,  who  had 
plundered  them,  and  murdered  many  of  then"  companions  j  of 
s^hose  bodies  they  had  made  offerings  to  their  god. '     But  we 

really 
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Tcally  cnn  discover  no  proof  that  the  Gonds  are  not  Hindus,  in 
this  fact.     The  predatory  Arabs  who  plunder  the  caravan  of  the 
pious  Moslem  journeying  tovi-ards  Mecca,  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions at  the  sacred  Caba,  arc,   like  him,   Arabians  and  Moslems  : 
the   banditti   who  infest  the  Apennines,  and  beset  the  p'lgrims 
travelling  to  the  shrine  of  our  lady  of  Loretto,  are,  nevertheless, 
Italians  and  Catholics,  and   even  very  superstitious   ones.     Cap- 
tain Blunt  has  afforded  us  no  particulars  on  which  a  decided  opi- 
nion might  be  founded  ;  but  we  think  it  right  to  neglect  no  cir- 
cumstance that  can  facilitate  the  investigation  of  so  curious  a  fact 
as  the  existence  of  a  distinct  race,  whether  aborigines  or  other- 
wise, in  the   centre   of  Hindustan-     We  will  remark,  then,  that 
all  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  which  he  mentions  amongst 
the   Gonds,    are  common  Hindu   names.      Thus,    Mctibal  was 
Rajah  of  Cargama  ;  Pratapghar,  the  name  of  the  seat  of  the  most 
powerful  Gond   chief,  consists  of  two  Sanscrit  words  ;  Bhupal- 
patan,  the  residence  of  the  most  savage  cf  these  people,  signifies, 
in  Sanscrit,  '  the  Zemindar's  town  : '  in  all   this  we  discover  no 
traces  of  a  distinct  origin.     ISIoreover,  it  is   quite  unaccountable, 
that  no  mention  of  the  Gonds  should  appear  in  the   Puranas,  if 
they  always  existed  in  their  present  situation  as  a  distinct  race  j  the 
name  of   Gondwana  applied   to  their  country,  is   manifestly  of 
Mohammedan  origin,  from  the  termination,  as  in  Telingana,  &c. 
Besides,  in  the  centre  of  their  territories,  lies   the  famous  resort 
<)f  pilgrims,  the  sacred  Amaracantaca,  at  the  joint  source  of  tlie 
Sona  and  the  Narmada,  [I'ulg.  Nerbudda),   which,  issuing  froni 
the  same  fountain,  pursue  their  courses  in   opposite   directioTi.s, 
till  they  Join  the  Ganges  and   the  ocean  v/hicli  washes   IMalabar. 
In  the  Matsya  Purana,  we  find  a  description  of  the  course  of  the 
Narmada,  on  whose   banks  were  a  number  of  spots   consecrated 
by  Hindu  superstition,  from  Amaracantaca,  the  most  celebrated, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  ocean.     A  very  particular  account  is 
given  of  that  place,  and  no  mention   made  of  its  being  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a   savage  race,  from  v/hom   the   pilgrims  would 
have  every  thing  to  apprehend.     If  the  rites  of  superstition  may 
Tiomctirnes  be  traced  to  refined  policy,  no  institution  is  entitled  to 
higher  praise,  than  the  establishment  of  these  annual  rendezvous, 
at  far  distant  temples,  over  the  whole  surface  of  Hindustan.    Thcv 
gave  occasion,  in  fact,  to  annual  fairs  ;  spiritual  ativantage  united 
•with  temporal  profit,   in  determining  th.e  journey  ;  and   the  pil- 
grims went  and  returned  lo-.^ded  with  the  commodities   of  their 
respective  countries,  but  disincumbered   of  the   moral  guilt  they 
might  previously  have  contracted.     But  it  is  not  in  a  land  of  hos- 
tile savages  that  policy  would  dictate   their  establishment,   unless 
with  a  view  to  their  civilization  ;  aijd  then  the  means  eould  scarce- 
ly 
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ly  fail  Oi  producirig  its  end.  All  the^e  circumstances  lead  to  a 
suspicion  tliat  the  Gonds  arc  a  Hindu  nation,  whose  civilization 
has  retrograded  posterior  to  the  Musulman  invasion,  and  to  the 
interruption  tliat  event  occasioned  in  the  reguhir  practice  of  the 
ancient  rites. 

The  Hutsu  divides  the  Mahratta  territory  from  the  district  of 
Cargama  ;  a  tribe,  called  Cowhirs  by  our  author,  inhabit  the 
pergunnah  of  iSlr.htin,  and  were  employed  in  celebrating  the 
festive  rites  of  the  Huli.  Ivetnapur,  the  seat  of  a  INIahratta 
subadar,  consists  of  1000  huts;  and  Captain  Blunt  had  now 
journeyed  near  300  miles  in  a  country  generally  desolate,  and 
amidst  a  people  generally  savage.  The  Mahratta  authority  there 
dates  from  little  more  than  half  a  Century.  Retnapur  was  pre- 
viously an  indepeiident  principality,  which  counted  a  succession 
of  52  princes.  Its  name  appears  to  indicate,  that  diamonds  were 
indigenous  there,  as  well  as  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Sumbhul- 
pur.  Captain  Blunt  here  procured  some  account  of  the  '  Table 
land  of  Amaracflntaca.  The  Sona  rises  on  the  east  side  of  it, 
and  flows  first  through  Pindara,  where,  being  joined  by  numer- 
ous other  streams  from  the  north-east  side  of  this  mountainous 
land,  it  proceeds,  in  a  northerly  direction,  through  Sohajpur  and 
Bagelcund  ;  whence,  turning  to  the  eastward,  it  pursues  its  course 
to  the  Ganges.  After  ascending  the  Table  land,  the  temple  is 
found  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it  •,  where  the  Narmada  rises 
from  a  small  pucka  cund,  or  well,  from  which,  they  told  me,  a 
stream  perpetually  flows,  and  glides  along  the  surface  of  the  high 
land,  until,  reaching  the  west  end  of  it,  it  precipitates  itself  into 
Mundela.  They  described  the  fall  a«  Immense,  and  said  that, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Table  land,  its  bed  becomes  a  considerable  ex- 
panse, where,  being  joined  by  several  other  streams,  it  assumes 
the  form  of  a  large  river.  ' 

Our  author  now  journeyed  thx"ough  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
district  of  Cliatisgur  to  Raipur,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
huts.  The  road  from  Cultac  to  Nagpur  passes  through  Raipur, 
which  is  consequently  the  centre  of  a  considerable  commerce. 
Seven  days  more,  during  which  he  travelled'  south,  brought  him 
to  the  confines  of  this  district,  washed  by  the  Mahanadi,  beyond 
which  thick  forests  and  high  mountains  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  another  tract  inhabited  by  Gonds.  The  Rajah  of  Con- 
kair,  called  Syama  Singh,  (a  Khidu  name),  furnished  him  with 
guides  through  a  country  disputed  by  the  Gonds  and  Mahrattas. 
Beyond  this,  he  entered  another  fertile  district  ruled  by  the  Mah- 
rattas. Byraghar,  the  chief  town,  consists  of  three  hundred 
tiled  and  thatched  houses:  it  is  washed  by  the  Cauerigara,  which, 
flowing  westward,  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Venvya, 
{i>ulg.  B.uien  gunga.) 
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A  desire  of  tracing  the  shortest  route,  induced  Captain  Blunt 
to  attempt  a  passage  through  a  country  inhabited  by  the  most  sa- 
vage of  the  Gond  tribes  ;  but  nocturnal  attacks,  and  constant  a- 
larms,  obliged  him  to  return  with  his  small  party,  after  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  Indravati,  a  considerable  river.  Lai  Shah,  c 
Gond  chief,  informed  our  author,  that  he  had  acted  wisely  in 
desisting  from  his  attempt  to  penetrate  to  Bhupalpatan,  <  for  that 
the  inhabitants  are  of  a  more  sarage  natiu'c  than  any  otliers  of 
the  Gond  tribes  ;  both  sexes  going  naked,  and  living  entirely  up- 
on the  produce  cf  their  woods  :  that  even  the  people  in  his  coun- 
try, who,  by  commtmication  with  the  Mahrattas,  had  become  in 
some  degree  civilized,  eat  grain  only  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  and  subsist  on  roots  and  fruits  during  the  remaining 
nine  months. '  Lai  Shah  was  attended  by  five  hundred  Gonds, 
*  most  of  them  large  and  well  made  men.  Upon  comparing 
them  with  the  sepoys,  they  appeared  in  nowise  inferior  to  them 
in  stattire,  but  very  black.  '  After  tracing  the  Venwa  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Gadavcri,  Captain  Blunt  entered  the  district  of 
Palunsha,  governed  by  a  Telinga  chief,  then  in  rebellion  against 
the  Nizam.  From  hence,  following  the  course  of  the  Gadaveri, 
which  separates  a  tract  inhabited  by  Gonds  from  the  civilized  in- 
habitants of  Telingana,  he  entered  the  Company's  territories  in 
the  Sircar  of  Rajmanderi. 

*  An  Account  of  a  nciv  sijCc'ics  of  Deljihlmis,  an  Inhahitant  of  the 

Ganges^     Bij  Dr  Roxburgh. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natunv  of  Linnseus,  Gmelin 
particidarizes  four  distinct '  species  of  this  genus  of  cetaceous 
iishes,  distinguished  by  having  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  viz.  the  por- 
poise, dolphin,  grampus,  and  belluga  of  the  Russians.  The 
delphinus  gangeticus,  of  w-hich  Dr  Roxburgh  makes  a  fifth  spe- 
cies, has  sixty  teeth  in  each  jaw.  As  they  abound  in  the  Ganges, 
\n^e  lament  that  the  Doctor  has  not  furnished  a  description  from 
a  full  grown  individual,  ratlier  than  from  '  a  young,  little  more 
than  half  grown,  male,  six  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  at  the 
thickest  part,  M^hich  is  nearly  about,  or  rather  behind,  the  pec- 
toral fins,  th'"ee  in  circumference  :  the  weight  one  liundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  ' 

*  Tvc-'slation  of  one  of  the  Inscriptions  on  the  Pillar  at  Dehliy  call- 

ed the  Lat  of  Firtiz   ShuJi.     Bij  Henry   Colebrooke,  Esq. 
With  Introductorij  Remarks,  hij  INIr  Harington. ' 

*  Among  the  places  built  by  Firuz  Shah, '  says  the  author  of 
the  Heft  aelim,  in  Mr  Harington's  translation,  *  is  a  hunting 
place,  which  the  populace  call  the  Lat   oi  Firuz   Shah.     It  is  a 

house 
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house  of  three  stories,  in  the  centre  of  M'hich  Las  been  erected 
a  pillar  of  red  stone,  of  one  piece,  and  tapering  upwards.  Re- 
port says,  this  pillar  is  a  monument  of  renown  to  the  Rajahs,  or 
Hindu  princes,  and  tl.at  Firuz  Shah  set  it  up  within  his  hunting 
place. '  Mr  Harington  adds,  that  the  height  of  the  pillar  now 
visible  above  the  building  is  thirty-seven  feet,  and  that  its  circum- 
ference, where  it  joms  the  terrace,  is  ten  feet  four  inches.  Tiie 
building  is  supposed  to  liave  been  used  by  Firuz  Shah  as  a  mena- 
gerie and  ?n  aviary.  This  prince  died  in  A.  D.  1388  ;  but  the 
date  of  the  pillar  ir,  altogether  uncertain.  Five  inscriptions, 
in  uaknown  characters,  engraved  on  the  pillar,  have  been  accu- 
rately transcribed  from  the  manuscript  of  the  late  Captain  Hoare. 
A  sixth  in  Devanagari  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  has  already 
been  published  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  a  copy  made  by  Co- 
lonel Polier  ;  but  the  date  having  been  inaccurately  copied,  a  new 
translation  is  now  presented.  The  date  of  this  inscription  is 
iascertained  to  be  1220  of  the  Samvat  sera,  or  A.  D.  1 164.  The 
conquests  of  Visala  Deva,  son  of  Billa  Deva,  are  extolled,  who 
reigned  between  the  mountains  Himavan  and  Vindhya.  But  as 
such  monujnents  are  only  useful  in  illustrating  history,  it  is  sur- 
prising thit  the  translators  have  not  applied  it  to  that  purpose. 
The  unknown  characters  prove  that  the  architecture  is  much  more 
ancient  than  the  time  of  Visala  Deva  :  hence  Mr  Colebrooke  ap- 
pears to  have  com.mitted  an  oversight,  in  supplying  the  word 
*  monument '  at  the  commencement ;  since  it  was  manifestly 
not  the  monument,  but  the  inscription  only,  which  belonged  to 
Visala  Deva. 

'  In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  moon, 
VaYsakhe  (this  moiniment)  of  the  fortunate  Vifala  Deva,  fon  of  the  for- 
tunate Billa  Deva,  king  of  Sacambhari, ' 

But  we  find  that  Shehabeddin  Mohamed,  king  of  Ghaur,  a 
country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  Hindustan,  after  conquer- 
ing the  Mohamedan  prince  who  reigned  in  Lahore,  carried  his 
arms  into  India,  which  he  harassed  with  repeated  incursions,  in 
most  of  which  he  was  repulsed  by  the  valour  of  Pithura,  king  of 
Dehli-  In  the  eighth  battle,  the  Rajah  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
in  his  person,  terminated  the  last  of  the  Hindu  dynasties,  who 
reigned  in  Dehli,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  588,  or  A.  D.  1192. 
The  reign  of  Pithura  v\/as  of  forty-nine  years,  and,  consequent- 
ly, included  the  year  1164,  the  date  of  the  inscription.  Billa 
Deva  was  not  his  father,  but  the  foun.dcr  of  the  dynasty ;  and 
the  inscription  records  v/ith  truth,  that  by  his  prowess  the  land  of 
virtue  (Aryavarta)  was  again  what  the  name  signified,  being  once 
mere  cleared  from  barbarians,  (Mlech'ch'ha.)  This  inscription 
proves  that,  in  the  time  of  Pithura,  (there  called  Visala  Deva), 

the 
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the  Dcvanagari  character  difFerecl  much  less  from  the  Eengalese 
than  it  does  at  this  day.  The  vowels,  in  particular,  are  written  as 
in  Bengal,  where  the  modern  alteration  has  never  beea  adopted. 

The  importance  of  this  inscription,  in  confirming  and  illus- 
trating the  records  extant,  relative  to  the  history  of  Hindustan, 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
induces  us  to  translate  from  Abul  Fazil,  the  passage  respecting 
Rajah  Pithura,  whom  the  inscription  calls  Visala  Deva,  king  of 
Sacambliari.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  his  real  name  ;  for 
the  word  '  Pithura, '  of  the  Mohammedan  writers,  is  destitute  of 
signification,  and  appears  to  us  a  corruption  of  Prithivi  Raj,  king 
of  the  Earth,  probably  a  title  of  this  prince. 

*  In  the  year  429,  of  the  n?ra  of  Vicramadirya  (A.  D.  373),  A- 
Tiangapal,  of  the  tribe  of  Tanor,  railed  the  ftandarJ  of  juftice,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Delili.  *  In  the  year  848,  of  the  fame  -j^ra,  (A.  D, 
792),  in  the  vicinity  of  that  vaft  metropolis,  the  conteif  was  decided 
between  Prithivirdj  (defcended  from  Anangapal)  and  Bilh  deva,  f  of 
the  Chohan  tribe.  The  latter  gained  the  throne  by  his  vi<flory.  In 
the  rtign  of  Rajah  Pithura, :{:  the  Sultan  Moazeddin  of  Ghizna  made 
feveral  unfuccelsful  incu-.Tions  into  Hindu ftan.  Seven  times  he  renewed 
the  attack,  and  was  as  often  defeated.  In  the  year  588  of  the  Hegira 
(1192,  A.  D.),  II  the  eighth  battle  was  fought  near  Thanef.vara,  in 
which  the  Rajah  was  taken  prlfoner.  He  had  in  his  fervlce  a  hundred 
heroes,  each  of  whom  was  named   Shamant,  whofe  wonderful  exploits 
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*  Our  author  manifeftly  means,  that  Ananpjapal  added  a  new  city, 
called  Dehli,  to  the  ancient  city  of  Indraprailha.  That  this  is  really 
his  idea  is  proved,  by  his  having  prcvioully  mentioned  Dchli  as  the  c.i- 
piial  of  the  Pandava,  many  centuries  before  Anangapal  ;  though  it  wa^ 
then  called  Indrapraftha. 

\  This  is  tndifputably  the  Billa  deva  raeiitioned  In  the  Infcrlptlon. 

t   The  Vifala  deva,  who  caufed  the  infcrlptlon  to  be  engraved. 

jl  It  mud  1)6  obferved,  that  Abul  Fazil  gives  the  pedigree  of  Rajah 
Pithura  fo  incorrectly,  that  the  length  of  tlie  reigns,  from  the  acceffioii 
of  Billa  deva  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pithura,  the  laft  of  his  de- 
fcendants,  occupy  only  83  years  and  7  months  ;  though  they  fhouid 
fill  an  Interval  of  four  hundred  years,  from  A.  D.  792  to  1192.  The 
hiftorian  Mohamed  Cafim  Feriflita  appears  to  contradiCf  Abul  Fazil, 
by  calling  Khandira'i  king  of  Dehli,  and  Pithura  king  of  Ajamira. 
But  this  inconfirtency  is  only  apparent  ;  for,  in  another  pafTage,  he 
names  Khandlrai',  Sepafillar  (genera!)  of  Dehli.  He  was  the  brother 
and  general  of  Prithlviraj,  whofe  kingdom  of  Sacambharl  included  both 
Ajamira  and  Dehli,  though  his  refidence  fccms  to  have  been  the  former. 
Colonel  Dow  has  rendered  the  whole  pnlTage  unintelligible,  by  calling 
the  city  of  Serhind,  '  .Teberhind,  *  and  phci-ig  I:  In  Ajamira,  whilil 
it  is  coanderably  north  of  D<jhU. 
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can  neither  be  detailed  nor  credited.  But  in  this  battle  none  of  them 
were  prefeiit.  For  this  prince,  from  his  amorous  difpofition,  refigned 
his  empire  for  muHcy  trefles,  and  fpent  his  days  in  a  way  unworthy  of 
him,  carelefs  of  Rate  affairs,  and  heedkfs  of  military  duties.  The  fto- 
ry  is  thus  related.  Rajah  Jayachandra,  king  of  Hinduftan,  difpenfed 
iuflice  in  the  city  of  Canoj,  and  the  other  princes  acknowledged  his  fu- 
premacy.  Attrafted  by  his  generofity,  a  multitude  of  Perfians  and  Tar- 
tars were  engaged  in  his  fervice.  This  prince  propofed  to  perform  the 
Iblemn  facrifice,  called  Rajafuya.  In  this  ceremony,  it  was  the  cuftom 
for  all  menial  offices  to  be  performed  by  kings,  even  to  wafhing  the  u- 
tenfils,  and  kindling  the  fire  ;  and  the  hand  of  a  princefs  rewarded  the 
moft  deferving.  Rajah  Pithura  intended  to  repair  to  the  feflival,  like 
the  others  ;  but  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  the  fupreme  dominion  being 
now  in  his  family,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  go.  The  flame 
of  rivalfhip  was  thus  kindled  in  his  breaft  ;  and  he  abfented  himfelf. 
Jayachandra  refolvcd  to  compel  his  attendance,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
rear  approach  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony  :  he  therefore  caufed 
a  golden  ftatue  of  the  Rajah  to  be  fculptured,  and  placed  it  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple,  as  performing  the  funftions  of  janitor.  Pithura  enraged 
at  this  affront,  accompanied  by  500  men  in  dlfgulfe,  went  to  the  facri- 
fice, fell  upon  the  affembly,  and,  after  much  bloodfhed,  carried  off  the 
effigy  in  triumph.  But  the  printefs,  enamoured  with  Pithura,  from 
the  recital  of  his  valorous  exploits,  refufed  to  give  her  hand  to  the  prince 
chofen  by  her  father,  who,  indignant  at  her  predllcftlon  for  his  rival, 
difmiffed  her  from  the  palace,  and  fecluded  her  in  a  ftparate  manfion. 
Pithura  no  fooncr  heard  this  ftory,  than  he  burnt  with  defire  for  the 
fair  prifoner  ;  and  fele<Sting  an  eminent  mufician,  he  commanded  him  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Jayachandra^  as  an  encomiall,  whilft  himfelf,  with 
a  chofen  band,  followed  as  his  attendants.  By  the  talifman  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  witchcraft  of  valour,  he  feixed  the  ball  of  defire,  and 
bore  it  triumphant  to  his  capitaK  The  hundred  Shamants,  in  various 
difguifes,  made  head  one  after  the  other  againft  the  hoft  of  purfuers, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  Firft,  Govinda  Rai  oppofed  them,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  enemy  accompanied  him  in  death.  Narfingha  Deva,  Chan- 
rfu  Pandir,  Sardula  Sulanghi,  and  Balhen  Deva,  with  his  two  brothers, 
after  performing  wonderful  exploits,  exchanged  their  lives  for  fame  on 
the  full  day.  The  bodies  of  the  hundred  Shamants  lay  ftrewcd  on  the 
rcnite  J  but  Pitluira  and  his  two  brothers,  accompanied  by  Chanda, 
brought  the  bride  to  Dchli.  A  fatal  triumph  !  for  the  Rajah  became 
fo  enamoured  of  her  charms,  that  he  neglefted  every  other  objeft.  A 
year  afterwards,  Shehabeddin  availed  bimfelf  of  this  circumftance,  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Jayachandra,  and  feized  on  various  places.  Pi- 
thura long  renraincd  ignorant  of  his  danger,  immured  with  the  princefs 
in  the  reccffts  of  the  palace.  At  length,  the  chiefs  caufed  Chanda  to 
enter  the  queen's  apartments,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  ffate  of  affairs. 
Elated  with  former  victories,  the  Rajah  inftantly  called  a  few  troops, 
aiid  marched   to   attack    the  invaders.     But  circumftances  were  now 

changed  ; 
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changed  ;  the  heroic  companions  of  his  former  exploits  were  no  more  ; 
Ihe  empire  was  in  confulion  ;  and  jayachandra,  previoufly  his  ally,  wag 
feagued  with  the  foe.  Rajah  Pithina  was  made  prifoner,  and  carried 
to  Ghazna.  Chanda,  faithful  to  his  mafter,  hurried  thither,  and  being 
well  received  by  the  Sultan  as  a  mufician,  he  contrived  to  enter  the  pri- 
i'on  ;  and,  attrafting  liis  mailer's  attention  by  his  well  known  found?, 
propofcd  that  he  fliould  invite  the  Sultan  to  be  a  fpeftator  of  his  dex- 
terity with  the  bow,  when  he  might  revenge  his  wrongs.  This  was 
refolved  and  executed  ;  but  the  death  of  the  Sultan  was  compenfated 
by  that  of  the  Rajah  and  of  Chanda,  Such  is  the  Hindu  tradition  ; 
but  the  Perfian  writers  aflert  that  Pithura  fell  in  battle.  * 

We  hope  the  length  of  this  passage,  translated  from  Abulfazil, 
will  be  excuseti,  on  account  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  courage 
and  character  of  the  last  Hindu  prince  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Dehli.  The  faithful  picture  of  Hindu  manners  which  the  narra- 
tive presents,  (manners  which  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change 
from  the  date  of  the  Puranas,  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest), 
was  an  additional  motive  for  its  insertion. 

Tournaments  and  religious  ceremonies  ;  princesses  bestowing 
their  hands  on  the  cavaliers  who  distinguish  themselves  in  martial 
exercises  ;  others  carried  off  by  single  heroes,  though  surrounded 
by  opposing  hosts,  sucli  are  the  circumstances  which  perpetually 
vecur  in  Hindu  poems  ;  love  and  war,  beauty  and  valour,  unite 
in  the  same  romantic  adventures,  and  rccal  the  times  of  chivalry, 
celebrated  by  the  Italian  muses,  when 
*   Rilonava  Parigi  di  llruinenti, 

Di  trombe,  di  tamburi,  et  di  campane 

Vedevanfi  corfier  con  paramcnti, 

Con  fogge  nuove,  peregrine  et  ftrane  ; 

D'oro  e  di  gloje  tanti  addobbamenti, 

Che  non  ballano  a  dir  li  voce  remane  : 

Che  per  piacer'  all'  alto  imperadore, 

Ognuno  a  fuo  poter  fi  fece  onore.  ' 

*  Account  of  the  Cucisy  or  Lunctas.      By   John   Macrae,    Esq. 
Cojniv.unicatcd  by  J.  H.  Harington,  Esq. 

The  anniversary  discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones  supplied  an 
important  desiderattnn,  by  indicating  and  generalizing  the  most 
prominsnt  facts  discovered  since  the  last.  Such  a  summary  by 
the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Cuvier,  usuallv  forms  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  labour  of  the  French  Institute.  But  for 
tlie  Asiatic  Society,  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  reputation  which  their  labours  so  well  deserve.  To 
inen  accustomed  to  reflect  on  certain  topics,  a  simple  narrative 
will  frequently  suggest  deductions  little  thought  of  by  the  writers: 
a  proof  of  this  has  already  been  given   in  the  dissertation  on  the 

T  2  Singhaia  •, 
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Singhala  ;  the  paper  before  us  affords  another.  From  this  we 
consider  it  as  certain,  that  the  savage  mountaineers  who  inhabit 
©V  infest  the  lofty  barriers  of  the  English  frontiers  on  the  east,  are 
aiot  sprungfrom  thelndian  stock;  that  theyare  a  less  civilized  branch 
cf  the  people,  who,  under  the  names  of  Burmans,  Peguvians, 
and  Siamese,  occupy  the  countries  interjacent  to  India  and  Chi- 
na ;  and  that,  like  them,  they  venerate  Buddha,  witli  the  rude 
titual  adapted  to  their  manners  and  condition. 
*  Jupiter  angufla  vix  totus  ftabat  in  cede, 
Inqiie  Jovin  dexcra  fiftile  fulmen  era'.  ' 
A  fact  equally  singular  and  unaceountable  JS",  that  though  men- 
tion of  the  Ganges  occurs  in  every  page  of  the  Purana,  the  name 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  a  river  more  remarkable  both  for  its  size 
and  the  length  of  its  course,  never  once  occurs  •,  though  all  those 
poem-S  contain  a  list  of  rivers,  in  which  a  number  of  very  insig- 
nificant ones  find  a  place.  This  river  must,  we  imagine,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ancient  boundary  of  Hindostan.  After  crossing  it> 
ilie  delicacy  of  feature,  and  attention  to  personal  cleanliness, 
\vhich  marks  the  Indian  figure,  disappears;  robust,  squat  persons, 
with  harsh  features,  and  ruder  manners,  mark  the  limits  of  an- 
cient India,  and  the  languages  are  as  discrepant  to  the  ear,  as- 
the  forms  to  the  sight.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Acber,  the  province  of  Chittagong  never  appears  to  have  been 
Annexed  to  the  Indian  empire.  Intersected  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains running  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  bay,  this  district 
forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  flat  alluvial  land  which  con- 
stitutes the  remainder  of  the  suba  of  Bengal.  A  second,  and 
more  lofty  chain,  marks  its  eastern  frontiers  ;  the  Chumias,  who 
are  probably  Hindus,  inhabit  its  western  skirts,  and  partake  in 
some  degree  of  the  .civilization  of  their  neighbours.  Beyond 
them,  the  Cucis,  or  Lunctas,  as  they  are  called  from  their  naked- 
ness, inhabit  those  mountains.  Plunters  and  warriors  like  all 
savage  nations,  they  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  and  carry  on 
<ionstant  warfare  with  each  other,  molesting  the  Chumias  with 
predatory  excursions.  They  refer  their  own  origin  to  the  Magasj 
and  in  this  we  think  they  are  indisputably  right :  but  whether, 
like  us,  they  limit  that  denomination  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rek- 
heng,  is  more  doubtful.  Their  language,  of  which  an  ample 
specimen  is  exhibited,  is  manifestly  not  derived  from  the  Sanscrit, 
fo  which  it  bears  no  analogy,  and  m.ust  consequently  be  referred 
to  the  INIagas  also.  *  In  .every  parah,  they  have  a  rudely  framed 
ligurc  of  wood,  of  the  human  shape,  rcpresentnig  Shcem  Sauk  ; 
it'is  generally  placed  under  a  tree,  and  to  it  they  offer  up  their 
prayers  before  they  set  out  on  any  excursion  or  enterprise,  as  the 
deity  tliat  controuls  and  directs  their  actions  and  destiny.  When- 
ever 
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«ver,  therefore,  they  return  vSiicccssful,  whether  fram  the  chase, 
or  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  they  religiously  pitxce  before  Sheeni 
Sauk,  all  the  heads  of  the  slain,  or  of  their  game  killed,  as  ex- 
pressions of  their  devotion,  and  to  rc.'<:ord  tlieir  exploits.  Each 
warrior  has  his  own  particular  pile  of  heads  ;  a>nd  according  to 
the  number  it  consists  of,  his  character  as  a  hunter  and  warrior  i.s 
established  in  the  tribe.  These  piles  are  sacred.'  In  this  passitgci, 
we  find  the  proof  of  the  Ciicis  beiug  indorers  of  Buddha:  rh-e 
name  he  bears  amongst  thenri  is  Sheem  Sauk  ;  the  last  a  corrupi- 
tion  of  Ms  common  title  Sacya,  and  the  ^rst,  probaijly,  in  their 
language,  signifying  muni,  or  an  inspired  anchoret ;  if  it  be  ndt 
also  a  corruption  of  Samana  ;  ari  epithet  often  applied  to  him, 
and  wdiich  might  most  "conveniently  be  translated  equanimous, 
did  our  language  permit  of  that  adoption* 

'    •■'■  '  ■  '.  .  ■   '('."::  ....  .         ♦;■' 

*  On  the  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit  Luinvuages,     Bij  H,.  T.  ColebrooJ;^ 
,    .       Esq-.' 

Th"e  languages  of  India,  or  at  least  those  used  by  the  poets,  were, 
according  to  a  treatise  on  rxietoric,  cited  by  our  author,  fourfold, 
viz.  I.  Sanscrit,  or  the  language  of  the  gods  \  I.  Pracrita,  or  tlit 
Vulgar  dialect  j  3.  Paisaclii,  or  the  langu;-.ge  of  demons  ;  4.  Ma- 
gadhi.  In  a  second  enumeration  from  tlie  same  work,  instead 
t)f  the  two  last,  are' substituted  Apahhransa,  or  jargon;  and  Mis- 
Ta,  or  miKed. '  Mr  Colebrooke  considers  the  Apabhransa,  or  jan- 
gon,  of  the  'second  citation,  as  corresponding  with  the  Ivlagadhi  cA 
the  first.  Tire  Paisachi,  or  language  of  demons,  he  thinks  a 
fantastic  gibberish  introduced  by  poets  ;  and  tlie  Misra,  or  mixed 
language,  he  refers  to  dramatic  compositions,  in  v.drich  god-^, 
TnepJ  and  demons,  are  represented  as  conversing  in  different ridi- 
oms.  Thus,  according  to  this  iutelligent  writer,  the  number  of 
languages  really  recapitulated  as  existing  in  the  preceding  quota- 
lions,  are  only  three. 

Notwithstanding  our  extreme  deference  for  tiic  s^iperior  a-ttain*- 
ments  of  Mr  Colebix)oke  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Me  ventin-e  to 
doubt  the  acc'uracy  of  his  coirciusion  ;  and  to  contend  for  the  ac- 
tual existence,  as  '  spoken  languages,  of  all  those  enumerated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  Sanscrit  and  Pra- 
crit. The  Paisachi  of  the  first,  we  consider  as  the  Apabhranra 
of  the  second  citation.  We  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  foreign  or 
distinct  language,  and,  consequently,  not  liable  to  the  rules  of 
Sanscrit  inflection,  which  is  t'iie  definition  he  gives  of  Apahhran- 
sa. There  existed  a  written  character,  as  well  as  a  language, 
called  also  PaYsachi,  from  the  beings  who  were  supposed  to  have 
lised  them.  The  Paisachi  we  are  disposed  t<i  consider  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  mountaineers  imperfectly  civili;ied,  who,  continuinf? 

T3        '  "         to 
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to  harass  the  Inhabitants  of  the  plain  by  nocturnal  excursions,  fir 
gure  in  the  Hindu  dramas  as  solitary  demons,  wandering  about 
at  night,  and  concealing  themselves  in  hollow  trees  and  Imper- 
vious forests.  The  fourth  language  mentioned  In  each  series,  is 
the  Magadhi  and  the  Misra  ;  and  we  have  already  stated  Mr  Coler 
brooke's  opinion  concerning  them.  We  think  that  the  Magadhi 
is  the  Pali  language,  or  that  used  by  the  priests  of  Buddha.  We 
believe  tbat  all  scepticism  on  this  point  will  be  removed,  if  it  b? 
recollected,  I,  That  Magadha  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  province 
of  Behar,  in  which  Buddha  was  born,  who  consequently  spoke 
Magadhi  i  2.  That  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the  Pali  tongue,  in 
which  their  sagred  boo}cs  are  composed,  is  called  Magadhi  at  this 
day.  That  it  is  with  great  propriety  called  a  mixed  dialect 
(Misra),  is  also  certain,  ?ince  a  great  proportion  of  the  Pali  words 
cited  by  different  writers  are  iSanscrit.  Jt  appears  to  us  also,  that 
our  explanation  is  more  consentaneous  with  the  expressions  of 
the  Hindu  writer  quoted ;  who,  after  stating  the  existence  of 
four  languages,  fell  into  a  manifest  absurdity  by  Including  one  in 
each  series  which  had  no  existence.  Moreover,  in  our  explana- 
tion, the  third  and  fourth  of  each  series  correspond,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  ;  an  ^idvantage  which  Mr  Colcbrooke 
loses  in  his  method  of  considering  them. 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  furnish  a  learned  and  able  enu^:- 
meration  oi"  the  most  celebrated  vvork^  composed  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  Sanacrit  grammar,  from  the  earliest  periods,  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  rnpst  frvmoiis  of  ^U  these  gram- 
mars, though  too  abstruse  and  difficult  for  general  use,  was  com- 
posed b,y  Panini,  who  lived  before  the  composition  of  the  Pura- 
nas.  But  even  this  ancient  monuoient  of  literary  refinempnt  a- 
bounds  in  references  to  the  works  of  still  more  ancient  gram- 
marians— *  Sacalya,  Gargya,  Casyapa,  Galaya,  Sacatayana,  and 
others.  *  A  similar  list  of  Sanscrit  vocabularies  succeeds.  None 
of  these  are  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  the  philologers  cited  in  them 
are  UQw  only  known  by  name,  their  works  haying  perished  through 
time.  Before  we  quit  the  subject,  we  will  remark,  that  My 
Colebrooke  stute§  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Sanscrit  languag<; 
*  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  Its  progress  may 
^ven  now  be  traced)  from  a  prirneval  tongue,  which  was  gradual- 
ly refined  in  various  climates,  and  becaipe  Sanscrit  in  India, 
Pahlavl  In  Per.^Ia,  aqd  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the.  IMedlter- 
ranean. ' 

The  interesting  proposition  contained  in  the  above  citation  Is, 
we  think,  more  correctly  announced  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  his 
pissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Families  of  Nations.     That  emi- 

jient  scholar  states  \\  as  capable  of  mcontestible  proof,  '  that  th? 
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first  race  of  Persians  and  Indians,  to  whom  we  may  add  tlm  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  the  Goths,  and  the  old  Egyptians  or  Etliiops, 
Ofiginally  spoke  the  same  language,  and  professed  the  same  po^ 
pular  faith. '  Our  objection  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Colebrooke 
is,  that  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  of  the  three  successive  lan- 
guages spoken  at  ditlerent  epochs  in  Persia,  the  Pahlavi  is  tliat 
which  bears  the  least  analogy  to  the  Sanscrit.  A  reference  to 
the  vocabulary  of  the  virtuous  and  learned  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
will  prove  that  the  Zend  bore  a  much  stronger  affinity  to  it  than 
the  Pahlavi ;  and  even  the  Deri  appears  to  us  to  haN^e  a  closer  re- 
semblance. 

in  this  curious  and  instructive  memoir,  our  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  second  class  of  Indian  languages,  or  the 
Pracrit,  *  which  comprehends  the  written  dialects  now  used  in 
the  intercourse  of  civil  life,  and  cultivated  by  learned  men. ' — - 
*  There  is  reason  to  believe, '  adds  Mr  Coleb-rooke,  '  that  ten  po- 
lished dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as  many  different  civilized 
nations,  who  occupied  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindustan  and 
the  Dekhyn.  Evident  traces  of  them  still  exist.  They  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  order  in  which  these  Hindu  nations  are  usually 
eriumerated. '  Our  limits  will  not  permit' of  our  inserting  this 
interesting  enumeration  ;  but  our  rea-ders  will  be  pleased  to  see 
a  succinct  abstract. 

1.  The  Saraswata,  a  nation  called  from  the  river  on  the  banks 

of  w^hich  they  lived.  It  flows  through  the  Penjab  j  and 
their  dialect  is  more  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Pracrit ;  though  it  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  with 
the  people  who  spoke  it. 

2.  The  Canyacubjas,  whose  metropolis  was  the  proud  city  of 
Canoje.  Their  pracrit,  or  vernacular  tongue,  was,  in  Mr 
Colebrooke's  opinion,  the  language  now  called  Hindi,  which 
by  an  admixture  of  Persic  and  Arabic  nouns,  is  become 
the  Hindustani,  or  Moors.  The  two  languages  above  men- 
tioned are  written  in  the  Devanagarl  character,  like  the 
Sanscrit ;  all  those  which  follow  have  a  character  peculiar 
to  themselves. 

S.  Gaura,  or  the  Bengal  nation,  of  whom  Gaur  was  the  capi- 
tal. Their  pracrit  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  by  learned 
natives  in  that  province,  at  this  day. 

4.  Maithila,  the  inhabitants  of  Tirhut,  bounded  by  the  Cusi, 
the  Gandhac,  and  the  Nep\d  mountains.  Their  dialect  dif- 
fers slightly  from  that  of  Bengal. 

5.  Utcala,  is  the  province  of  Orissa  ;  its  dialect  and  character 

called  Uriya. 
G.  Dravira,  is  the  country  which  terminateg  the  peninsula  of 

X  i  India 
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India,  and  extends  to  between  the  twelfth  and  thirt-eenth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  Its  language  is  called  Tamla, 
and  Mr  Colebrooke  ingeniously  deduces  its  etymology  from 
■  the  celebi'ated  river  Tamraparni,  which  washes  the  southern 
Mathura. 

7.  The  Maharashtra,  or  Mahratta.    *  Like  other  Indian  tongues, 

it  contains  much  pure  Sanscrit,  and  moi"e  corruptions  of 
that  language,  intermixed  wdth  words  borrowed  from  Pei- 
sian  and  Arabic,  and  with  others  derived  from  an  unknown 
source.  '  : 

8.  Carnata,  or  Carnara,  *  the  ancient  language  of  Carnataqa, 
a  province  which  has  given  name  to  districts  on  both  coasts 
of  the  peninsula.  '  It  still  prevails  in  the  intermediate 
mountainous  tract. 

9.  Telinga.      The  province  named  Tclingana  in  our  maps,  but 

which  formerly  included  the  adjacent  provinces  on  either 
bank  of  the  Crisna  and  Gadaveri,  and  those  situated  on  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  the  peninsula.  Since  Mr  Colebrooke 
has  retained  with  great  propriety  the  ancient  names  of  the 
other  divisions,  we  are  at  a  lo-^s  to  imagine  why  he  has  not 
done  it  in  this  instance,  but  substituted  '  Telinga,  '  the 
modern  corruption  for  Calanga. 

10.  Gurjara,  the  province  of  Guzerat,  of  which  the  Pracrit 
slightly  varies  from  the  Hindi. 

Mr  Colebrooke  proceeds  to  treat  of  M'hat  he  considers  as  the 
thirdclass  of  Indian  languages,  *  denominated  Magadhi  and  Apa- 
:bhransa,  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay.  ' 
We  have  proposed  our  doubts  of  his  accuracy  in  considering  those 
terrris  as  correlative,  and  stated  our  own  opinion,  with  the  proofs 
on  which  it  rests.  We  are  strongly  conhrmed  in  the  truth  of 
our  deductions,  from  finding  that,  '  under  these  names,  he  com- 
prehends all  those  dialects  which,  together  wdth  the  Pracrits 
above  noticed,  are  generally  known  by  the  common  appellation 
of  Bhasha,  or  speech.  '  Accordingly,  our  author  furnishes  the 
•provincial  dialects  of  the  Penjab  and  of  Mathura,  as  examples  of 
this  class.  But  we  are  sure  that  Mr  Colebrooke.  will  not  contend 
that  these  dialects  were' e\^er' termed  Magadlii,  i.e.  belonging  to 
the  province  of  Behar ;  and  we  consider  the  beautiful  pastoral 
languages  which  he  cites,  as  proving  only,  that  his  enum^eration 
,6f  BracHts  is  incomplete.  We  have  been  more  diffuse  in  treating 
■this  -subject,  because  even  the  errors  of  so  distinguished  an  Ori- 
entalist as  Mr  Colebrook.e,  deserve  consideration.  But  we  are 
•far  frorii' asserting  that  his  view  of  the  subject  is  erroneous  ;  and 
v/ill  conclude  with  a  succinct  exposition  of  our  own,  that  our 
i/)ad?rs  may  distinctly  perceive  tlie  points  on  wh.icli  we  difier.;. 
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We  conceive  that  tlie  two  passages  cited  by  our  autlior  nre  de- 
signed as  a  classification  of  the  languages  known  in  India,  ante- 
rior to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  that  the  denominations  in 
tlie  two  serids  are  correlative,  or  that  the  third  and  fourth  of 
each  are'difJbrent  terms  for  the  same  languages.  We  shall  then 
have,  r:         :  .-,, 

1.  Sanscrit.;  obthe  degaiit  and  refined  language  of  books. 

2.  Pracrit  -,  comprehending  all  the  vernacular  tongues  enume- 

rated by  Mr  Colcbrooke,  and  otliers  which  he  has  omitted, 
as  the  Penjabi,  and  Vrija  Bhasha. 
i?.  PaYsachi,  or  Apabhransa  ;  which,  we  consider  as  a  language 
totally  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit  in  its  origin,  and  conjec- 
ture to  have  been  that  of  the  mountaineers,  by  soine  writ- 
<:rs  regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  that  country.  That  the 
demons,  introduced  by  poets  in  their  dramatic  compositions, 
should  mix  some  Sanscrit  words  in  their  jargon,  might  be 
expected,  since  the  sense  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible 
to  the  audienpe.  It  is  even  possible  that  their  speeches 
mav  be  intended  to  ridicule  the  awkward  attempts  of  those 
c  people  to  sneak  Sanscrit,  as  in  many  passages  of  Shake- 
i\:  spearc,  where  the  interlocutors  are  French  ;  and  not  genu- 
ine specimens  of  their  own  language,  as  in  the  Panulus  of 
Plautus.  ' 
4.  Magadhij  or  Misra.  This  we  imagine  to  be.-the-  language 
called  both  Pali  and  Magadhi  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
used  by  the  "priests  of  Buddha.  Its  admixture  of  Sanscrit 
entitles  it '  to  the  appellatinn  of  Misra,  or  mixed,  and  it 
originated  in  Magadha,  or  JBehar. 

On  the  Religious  Ceremofiies  of  tine  ■  Hindus y  and  cf  the  Brahniam 
especinllij.     By  H.  T.  Colcbrooke  Esq.     Essay  II., 

A  former  essay  on  this  subject  described  the  daily  ablutions 
performed,  with  prayers  and  acts  of  -  religion  by  every  Brahman. 
*'  h\  the  present,'  says  Mr  Colcbrooke,  *  I  shall  restrict  my- 
self to  explain  the  oblations  to  fire,  and  tiicn  proceed  to  describe 
funeral  rites  and  commemorative  obsequies,  together  with  the 
daily  offerings  of  food  and  water, to  the  manes  of  ancestors.  ' 

Oblations  to  fire  are  presented  in  -all  ceremonies  where  fire  ij 
used,  and  commences  the  rites.  Tlie  ground  is  co!isecrated,  by 
the  sacrificing  priest  for  its  reception^:  the  fire  itself  is  hallowed, 
by  exorcising  its  carnivorous  portion,  .when  the  remainder  is  sup- 
posed innoxious,  and  fitted  to  waft  tlie  offerings  of  men  to  the 
gods.  With  the  rites  suited  to  the  object  of  the  sacrifice,  the  ob- 
lations, consisting  of  clarified  butter, ,  arc  poured  on  the  flame, 
the  priest  saying,   *  Earth  !  be  this  oblation   efficacious.      Sky  1 

be 
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be  this  oblation  efficacious.      Heaven  !    be  this  oblation   effica- 
cious. ' 

.A  dying  man,  when  no  hopes  of  his  surviving  remain,  should 
be  laid  on  a  bed  of  cusa  grass  in  the  open  air,  his  head  sprinkled 
with  water  drawn  from  the  Ganges,  and  smeared  with  clay- 
brought  from  the  same  river.  A  salagrama  stone  should  be 
placed  near  him,  holy  strains  from  the  Veda  chanted  aloud,  and 
leaves  of  holy  basil  scattered  over  his  head. ' 

When  he  expires,  the  corpse  must  be  washed,  perfumed,  and 
decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  it  is  then  carried  by  the  nearest 
relations  to  some  spot  in  the  forest,  or  near  water.  The  funeral 
pile  is  lighted  from  the  consecrated  fire  maintained  by  the  deceas- 
ed. The  nearest  relation  applies  the  flaming  brand  to  the  pile 
hung  round  with  flowers,  and  the  attending  priests  recite  the  ap- 
propriate invocations.  *  Fire  !  thou  wert  lighted  by  him.  May 
he  therefore  be  reproduced  from  thee,  that  he  may  attain  the 
region  of  celestial  bliss.  May  this  offering  be  auspicious  ! '  All 
who  followed  the  corpse  walk  round  the  pile,  but  may  not  view 
the  fire.  They  then  proceed  to  the  river ;  and,  after  bathing, 
present  oblations  of  water  from  the  joined  palms  of  their  hands 
to  the  manes  oi  the  deceased,  saying,  *  May  tliis  oblation  reach 
thee.  '     Elegiac  verses  are  then  recited. 

*  I.  Foolifh  is  he  who  feeks  for  permanence  in  the  human  ftate  :  in- 
folid  like  the  ftem  of  the  plantain  tree ;  tranfient  like  the  foam  of  the 
fea. 

*  2.  When  a  body,  formed  of  five  elements  to  receive  the  reward  of 
deeds  done  in  its  former  perfon,  reverts  to  its  five  original  principles, 
what  room  is  there  for  regret  ! 

*  3.  The  earth  is  periHiable  ;  the  ocean,  the  gods  themfelves  pafs 
away.     How  fhould  not  mortal  man  meet  deftrudlion  ? 

*  4.  All  that  is  low  mull  finally  perifh  ;  all  that  is  elevated  muft  ul- 
timately fall  ;  all  compound  bodies  muft  end  in  dlfTolution  ;  and  life  be 
concluded  with  death.  ' 

During  ten  days,  funeral  cakes,  together  with  libations  of  wa* 
ter  and  tila,  must  be  offered  as  on  the  first.  On  the  last  day,  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceased  gathers  his  ashes,  after  offering 
a  sriiddha  singly  for  him.  Tliis  rite  consists  in  offerings  of  rice, 
clarified  butter,  water  and  condiments.  Then,  proceeding  to  the 
spot  where  the  pile  stood,  after  adoring  the  divinities  who  pre- 
side over  cemeteries,  he  deposits  the  bones  of  the  deceased  in  a 
casket,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  Butea  frondosa,  and  inters 
them  in  a  profound  excavation.  *  To  cover  the  spot  where  the 
fuiieral  pile  stood,  a  tree  should  be  planted,  or  a  mound  of  ma- 
sonry be  ;-aised,  or  a  pond  be  dug,  or  a  standard  be  erected.  * 
After  some  time,  the  casket  is  again  dug  up,  and  committed  to 
die   Ganges?     The  second   scries  of  obsequies,  commencing  on 
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the  day  after  the  period  of  mourning  has  elapsed,  is  opened  by  a 
lustration,  termed  the  consolatory  ceremony.  Mr  Colebrooke 
proceeds  to  describe  the  ceremony  performed  i  i  honour  of  pro- 
genitors in  general ;  and  at  which  three  funera  cakes  are  offered 
to  three  paternal  ancestors,  as  many  to  three  ma  emal  foi  efathers, 
and  two  to  the  Viswedwas,  or  assembled  gods.  These  cakes,  or 
more  properly  balls,  with  a  little  oil,  barley,  flower.^,  rice  and 
water,  constitute  the  offerings  presented  jit  each  repetition  of  this 
rite,  named  Sraddha. 

'    Fiirva  pelunt  tnams.  * 

On  tlic  Religious   Cercniotiit's  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the  BrahnatiS 
especially.     By  II.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq.     Essay  III. 

This  essay  consists  of  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
duties  of  hospitality  are  exercised,  which  our  author  styles  *  one 
of  the  five  great  sacraments  which  constitute  the  daily  duty  of  a 
Hindu. '  It  is  followed  by  a  detail  of  marriage  rites  :  these, 
though  curious  and  interesting,  will  not  admit  of  abridgement.    ; 

That  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Mr  Colebrooke  should  con- 
fine himself  so  exclusively  to  the  description  of  living  manners, 
seldom  deviating  into  the  obscure  but  alluring  labyrinths  oi  an- 
tiquity, and  avoiding  the  numerous  analogies  which  must  have 
obtruded  themselves  on  his  imagination,  with  the  classic  allusions 
which  would  have  embellished  his  pages,  will,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  stamp  additional  value  on  his  lucubrations.  Others  will 
probably  conceive  the  tedious  ritual  of  superstition  curious,  in 
proportion  only  as  it  furnishes  deductions  of  a  more  general  na- 
ture ;  and  will  lament  that  Mr  Colebrooke  has  limited  his  re- 
searches so  strictly  to  the  subject  he  professes  to  treat.  But  even 
these  will  admit,  that  he  has  supplied  a  copious  detail  of  facts, 
on  which  all  just  inferences  must  be  founded.  To  the  candour 
of  Mr  Colebrooke,  in  retracting  the  incidental  mistakes  he  had 
fallen  i«to  in  former  essays,  we  cannot  assign  too  much  praise. 
We  must,  however,  enter  our  protest  against  another  practice, 
into  which  he  appears  to  have  been  inadvertently  led,  and  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  imperfect  information  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  history,  may  be  productive  of  infinite  confusion  and  per- 
plexity. It  is  the  incidental  mention,  in  notes,  of  important  and 
sometimes  singular  opinions,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  lead- 
ing to  no  discussion.  Erroneous  ideas  once  disseminated  arc  not 
easily  extirpated  ;  and  the  interests  of  truth  and  science  are  bet- 
ter consulted  by  weighing  probabilities,  where  positive  evidence 
caimot  be  procured,  tlian  in  circulating  unexamined  possibilities. 
Our  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr  Colebrooke  compels  us  to  jus- 
tify our  auiuiadvorsion. 

•  Amera 
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•  Atnera  Sinlia  was  an  eminent  poet,  and  one  of  the  nine  gems  (for 
fo  thefe  poers  were  called),  who  were  the  oniament  of  Vicrainaditya'a 
court.  Unfortunately,  he  held  the  tenets  of  a  heterodox  feft  ;  and  his 
poems  are  faid  to  have  perifhcd  in  the  perfeciuions  fomented  hy  intole- 
rant philofophers,  agiinfl:  the  perfons  and  writings  of  both  Jamas  and 
Bauddhas. '  .^ 

Now,  are  those  sects  different  in  Mr  Colebrooke's  opinion  il 
The  fact  is  important ;  and,  priina  facie,  one  would  imagine,  that 
our  author  had  satisfied  liimself  that  the  votaries  of  Jnia  w-era 
distinct  from  the  sectaries  of  Buddha.  Yet,  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  note  we  find,  *  Bhanuji  Dixita  denies  that  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  Amera  coslia  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  Jainas. '  Now,  the  inscription  at  Buddha  Gay  a  de- 
monstrates that  he  was  a  Bauddha,  and  the  matter  is  left  involv- 
ed in  some  perplexity.     We  resume  our  citation. 

*  The  perfecution  inftigated  by  Sancara  and  Udayan  Acharya  were 
enforced,  perhaps  from  political  motives,  by  princes  of  the  Vaiflinava 
and  Saiva  fefts,  who  compelled  the  Bauddha  monarchs  to  retire  froria 
Hinduftan,  and  to  content  themfelves  with  their  dominions  of  Lafata 
and  Bhota. ' 

Mr  Colebrooke  thinks  this  expulsion  posterior  to  the  reign  of 
the  Bauddha  princes,  mentioned  on  the  monuments  found  at 
Monghir  and  Buddal.  Were  this  certain,  we  should  determine 
the  epoch  when  Sancara  acharya  flourished  to  be  iji  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  oera.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  prcr 
cipitate.  The  mere  circumstance  of  his  persecuting  the  Bauddha, 
a  sect  always  at  variance  with  the  followers, of  the  Veda,  supplies 
no  indication  of  the  period.  Do  we  know  that  the  Bauddha  mo- 
narchs were  at  all  expelled  from  Hindustan  ?  May  they  not,  as 
in  Casmira,  (see  No.  1.  of  our  Journal),  have  reverted  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  without  conquest,  and  without  expul? 
€ion  ?  In  another  note,  Mr  Colebrooke  states,  that  the  above 
philosopher,  Sancara  acharya,  established  the  sect  of  Sa'iVas,  who 
worship  Siva  ;  whilst  Madhava  acharya,  *  iil  like  manner,  esta- 
blished the  sect  of  Va'isnavas,  who  adore  Visnu  as  god.'  All 
this  must  consequently  have  happened  about  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  Augustus  ;  and  the  two  newly  est^^blished  secta- 
ries have  immediately  united  to  expel  the  Bauddha.  ,  We  confess, 
this  appears  to  us  improbable  ;  particularly,  as  the  VaVsnava  and 
Saiva  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Puranas  ;  and  the  style  of 
these  works  unquestionably  proves  them  to  have  been  anterior  ta 
A^icramaditya. 

.  In  the  last  mentioned  note,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
passage.  *  Vopadeva,  the  real  author  of  the  Sri  Bnagavata,  has 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  sects  of  Hindus,  by  reviving  the 
doctrines  of  Vyasa. '     Mr  Colebrookej  consequently,  styles   the 

Bhagavata. 
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Bhagavata,  71  modern  Purana.  Wc  should  have  considered  tho 
proofs  of  tills  assertion  as  infinitely  the  most  curious  portion 
of  these  dissertations.  The  style  and  contents  of  the  Bhagavat 
had  convinced  us  that  it  was  more  modern  than  the  rest  of  the 
Purana  ;  but  that  it  was  composed  so  very  recently,  we  certainly 
shall  require  strong  proofs  to  credit.  But  who  was  Vopadeva  ? 
Is  he  the  same  with  the  author  of  the  popular  grammar  called 
Mugdha  bodha,  grounded,  according  to  Mr  Colebrooke,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Caumudis,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  -was  com- 
posed, '  M'ithin  a  few  centuries  past, '  by  Ramachandra  ?  To 
conclude,  we  lament  that  this  learned  and  ingenious  writer  has 
hazarded  these  assertions,  unaccompanied  by  some  sort  of  proof. 
The  only  error  in  which  we  perceive  Mr  Colebrooke  to  have  fallen 
is,  in  calling  '  Swadha '  the  food  of  the  manes.  Swadha  is  a 
goddess,  whose  adventures  are  very  poetically  narrated  in  tho 
Brahma  vaivartica  purana,  originally  a  nymph  of  Goloca,  the  pa- 
,radise  of  Visnu.  Her  celestial  charms  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Radha,  who  perfectly  represents  the  Grecian  Juno  in  her  caprices, 
her  jealousy,  and  her  fury.  Hurled  l^y  the  goddess  from  the 
empyrean,  Visnu,  to  console  her  under  her  banishment,  gave- 
her  in  marriage  to  the  Dii  Manes.  She  is  the  goddess  of  funeral 
obsequies,  conveying  to  the  manes  the  offerings  of  men,  and  re-? 
warding  the  latter  for  their  piety  to  ancestors. 

An  Accottfit  of  a  Metliod  for  extending  a  Geographical  Sarvetj  across 
the  Peninsula  of  India.     By  Brigade  JNIajor  Lamibton. 

This  officer  having  been  appointed  by  the  Madras  government 
to  effect  the  object  mentioned  in  the  title,  gives,  in  this  paper,  an 
account  of  his  instruments,  and  of  the  commencement  of  his 
operations,  by  measuring  a  base  line  near  Bangalor,  commencing 
in  lat.  12°  5V  64-"  north,  and  extending  7.4321  miles  north-east- 
erly, making  an  angle  with  the  meridian  0°  57'  7". 

On  the  Origin  and  peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Alohamedan   Sects. 
Bj/  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  Esq. 

Of  these  sects,  the  Bohrahs  are  now  the  most  numerous. 
This  tribe,  fouixl  principally  in  populous  cities,  is  entirely  ad- 
dicted to  commerce,  and'  are  highly  esteemed  for  industry  and 
sobriety.  Their  tenets  do  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  other 
Shiahs,  and,  like  them,  they  are  considered  heretics  by  the  Indian 
Moslems. 

The  Sadicas  hold  some  tenets  in  common  witli  the  famous 
Ismaelites,  whose  chief  was  in  former  days  renowned  in  Europe, 
imder  the  appellatliju  of  Presior  John,  and  the  Old  ]\ian  of  the 
Mountain.     But,  from  the  account  here  cited,  wc  gannot  discover 

whether 
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'whether  tlie  Sadicis  be  still   an  existent  tribe,  or  how  far  they 
conform  with  the  opinions  of  the  exploded  sectaries. 

The  only  reople  here  mentioned,  whose  tenets  deserve  to  be 
particularized,  axe  the  Ali-Allahiyas.  They  appear  to  have  blend- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  Shiahs  with  the  Hindu  superstitions.  They 
believe  in  the  metempsychosis  •,  they  hold  that  the  divinity  has 
often  assumed  a  corporeal  form.  The  principal  of  these  incar- 
nations was  in  the  person  of  AH,  whom  they  consequently  wor- 
ship. This  sect  is  stated  by  Mr  Ccflebtooke  to  be  numerous  at 
the  present  time. 

A  Summary  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  cf  Avijar,  a  Tamul 
Female  Fhilosoj^Jier.     £u  the  Re\'erend  Dr  John. 

AvYAR,  M'hom  Dr  John  terms  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was 
the  author  of  four  little  books  in  the  Tamul  language,  which  are 
used  in  teaching  children  to  read  in  that  country.  The  maxims 
are  well  adapted  to  the  age  and  purpose  ;  for  nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined more  jejune  and  puerile.  Dr  John  has  translated  an  ac- 
count of  her  parent-^,  from  a  work  entitled  the  Kandapranam, 
and  determines  the  age  in  which  she  lived  to  be  the  9th  century 
of  the  Christian  aera.  We  think  this  probable  from  one  of  her 
observations,  *  The  present  Tamul  language  does  not  equal  the 
old  J '  for,  at  that  time,  tlie  language  had  undergone  a  consider-* 
able  change  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  Mohamcdan  colonists. 
But  we  read  with  infinite  surprise,  in  a  note  of  the  Secretary, 
that  the  work  whence  the  story  of  Avyar  was  extracted,  vras  pro- 
bably the  Scanda  purana.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  after  Sir 
William  Jones  had  proved  the  Purana  to  be  greatly  anterior  to 
the  Christian  a?ra,  from  a  critical  comparison  with  the  Vv^orks  in- 
disputably composed  in  the  century  preceding  that  epoch,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Asiiitio  Society,  on  no  better  foundation  than 
a  slight  resemblance  of  name,  should  assert  that  one  was  written 
in  the  pth  century.  But  the  v.  hole  paper  seems  to  us  entirely 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Society. 

Account  of  the   St   Thomt  Christians,  on  the   Coast  of  Malabar. 
By  F.  Wrede,  Esq. 

When*  the  Portuguese  first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  tlie 
Christians  of  St  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar  j  and  the  diflerence  of  their  character  and  colour  at- 
tested the  mixture  of  a  foreign  race.  Their  religion  would  have 
rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portu- 
guese \  but  the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  them  the  unpardon-* 
able  guilt  uf  Ncstorian  heresy  and  schism. 

Witi 
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With  respect  to  tbeir  origin,  there  exists  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Portuguese  assert,  that  St  Thomas,  the  apostle, 
preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  that  these  are  the  descendants 
of  his  proselytes,  whose  faith  had  been  subsequently  perverted 
by  the  unwary  admission  of  Nestorian  Bishops  from  ^losol  iri 
Syria. 

Mr  Wrede  observes,  that  Mar,  or  St  Thome,  is  considered 
by  the  Nestorians  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion into  Malabar,  and  as  their  first  bishop  and  founder,  from 
whom  they  derive  the  name  of  St  Thome  Christians.  *  His  ar- 
rival may  be  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  ;  since 
notice  is  taken  by  Cosmas  Indico-pleustes,  of  Christians  in  the 
Pepper  country,  or  Male,  who  received  their  bishops  from  Persia^ 
w^here  the  Nestorian  patriarch  of  that  time  resided,  who  had  first 
his  seat  in  Seleucia  in  Persia,  afterwards  at  Babylon,  and,  lastly, 
at  Mosul.  ' 

*  la  the  Malabar  hiilories,  (Keralutpatti),  the  firft  mention  of  a 
Syrian  colony  of  Chriftians  is  made  in  the  reign  of  Cacurangana  Para- 
mal,  who  probably  lived  in   the   fixth  century  ;  a  wealthy  Syrian  mer- 

'  chant,  of  the  name  of  Thome  Cannaneo,  is,  faid  to  have  landed  at 
Cranganor,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  induced  to  fettle,  by  great 
privileges  granted  to  him  by  Perumal. ' 

Now  to  us  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  Thome  of 
the  Keralutpatti,  is  the  identic  Thome  of  the  Nestorian  tradition ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  our  author  had  given  some  autho- 
rity for  his  fixing  the  arrival  of  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Gth 
century,  in  contradiction  to  so  plausible  an  inference. 

*  If  one  adds  to  thefe  hiftorical  dates,  *  fays  Mr  Wredt-,  *  the  name 
of  Syrians  retained  by  the  St  Thome  Chriftians,  their  diltindl  features 
and  complexion  fomewhat  fairer  than  the  reft  of  the  Malabars,  the  ftyle 
of  their  building,  efpecially  their  churclies,  but,  above  ail,  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  Syrian,  or  rather  Chaldean  language,  which  is  preferved 
to  this  day  in  ail  their  religious  fundlions,  even  in  thofe  churches  which 
have  fmce  embraced  the  Roman  rites,  and  that  to  this  day  they  take 
their  Chriftian  and  family  names  from  the  Syrian  and  Chaldean  idiom, 
no  doubt  can  remain  but  that  the  St  Thome  Chriftians  are  originally  a 
colony  of  Neftorians,  who  fled  from  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  empe- 
rors, after  Theodofius  the  Second  had  commenced  to  pcrfecute  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  feft.  * 

On  the  above  passage,  tire  Secretary  to  the  Society  has  the  fol- 
lowing note. 

*  Nettorius  was  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  A.  D.  428,  under  the 
reign  of  Theodofius  the  Second.  His  heretical  opinions  were  firft  de- 
clared in  429,  and  condemned  by  the  firft  council  of  Ephofus  in  4^1.. 
But  the  Emperor  was  not  prevailed  ou  to  banifti  Ncftorius  till  435  1  and 
four  years  more  had  ehpf.'d  before  fc^tence  of  profcriptign  pafted  againft 

his 
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his  followers.  Gibbon  howevei-  aflerts,  on  tlie  authority  of  St  Jerome 
lumfelf,  that  the  Indian  miffionary  St  Thomas  was  famous  as  early  as 
his  time.  Now  Jerome  died  in  420  ;  confequcntly  the  feft  eftabhfhed 
in  Malabar  by  Thomas  could  not  have  been  that  of  Neftorius.  Yet 
Gibbon  himfelf  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  inconfiftency. ' 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  for  an  unpractised  M^ritcr  to  be 
able,  for  his  coup  d'essai,  to  correct  a  historian  of  such  eminence 
as  Mr  Gibbon  ;  but,  in  that  case,  he  ought  to  be  i^very  sure 
of  being  right.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  passage  in 
which  that  historian  asserts  that  the  Nestorian  heresy  was  preach- 
ed by  St  Thomas ;  he  only  affirms  that,  ten  centuries  later, 
the  Portuguese  found  the  Malabar  Christians  infected  with  that 
schism.  We  admit,  however,  that  although  no  inconsistency 
attaches  to  Mr  Gibbon,  the  observation  of  the  Secretary  is  fatal 
to  the  hypotheses  of  Mr  Wrcde  ;  for,  since  St  Thomas  had  al- 
ready converted  the  Indians  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome,  it  follows, 
that  he  did  not  arrive  subsequently  to  the  persecution  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Second.  To  us  the  traditions  cited  suggest  a  plausible 
and  rational  induction  ; — that  the  St  Thomas  mentioned  by  St 
Jerome  is  the  same  with  the  Thome  of  the  Indian  proselytes, 
and  of  the  K'eralutpatti ;  that  he  came  from  Syria,  and  preached 
Christianity  in  India  before  the  time  of  Nestorius  ;  that  the 
Christians  continued  to  receive  their  bishops  from  Syria  ;  and 
when  the  Nestorian  heresy  was  become  prevalent  in  that  coun- 
try, it  found  its  M^ay  into  India  by  means  of  these  bishops.  By 
force  and  argument,  the  Portuguese,  during  the  period  of  their 
sway,  had  brought  over  most  of  the  Nestorian s  to  the  Roman 
rites  ;  Mr  Wreue  counts  still  thirty-two  churches  who  adhere 
to  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  contrasts  the  misery  of  the 
present  race  with  the  opulence  of  their  ancestors.  This  gentle- 
man Intimates  an  intention  of  translating  the  history  of  Malabar, 
called  Keralutpalti.  We  should  have  greatly  approved  of  this 
I'esolution,  had  he  not,  as  a  specimen,  furnished  us  with  two 
erroneous  translations  of  the  title.  For  Keralutpatti  neither  sig- 
nifies '  the  cammonwealth, '  nor  *  the  description  of  Malabar  ;  ' 
but,  as  Mr  Duncan  has  very  properly  translated  it,  (in  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  vol.  V.),  *  the  emersion  of  the  country  of  Keral,  '* 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea. 

'  Account  of  an  liereditary  living  Deity,  to  ivhcni  devotion  is  paid 
ha  the  Brahmnns  of  Pima  and  its  neighbourhood.  By  Cap- 
tain Edward  Moore. ' 

'  Mrida  Ba  Gofwami  was  a  Braliman  of  Puna,  who,  by  abftinerice, 
inoitiiication,  and  prayer,  merited,  above  others,  the  favourable  regards 
«i'  the  Alffiigbty.     Gaiiapati,  the  moit  common  name  in  this  country, 

among- 
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among  the  many  hundreds  of  Ganefa,  accordingly  vouchfafed  to  appear 
to  him  at  Chinchur,  in  a  vifion  by  night ;  defired  him  to  arife,  and 
bathe  ;  and,  while  in  the  ad  of  ablution,  to  feize,  and  hold  facred  to 
the  godhead,  the  firft  tangible  fubftance  that  his  hand  encountered. 
The  god  covenanted,  that  a  portion  of  his  holy  fpirit  fhould  pervade 
the  perfon  thus  favoured,  and  be  continued  as  far  as  the  feventh  gene- 
ration, to  his  feed,  who  were|to  become  fucceflively  hereditary  guardians 
of  this  facred  fubftance,  which  proved  to  be  a  ftone,  in  which  the  god 
was  to  be  underftood  as  myftically  typified.  This  type  is  duly  reve- 
renced, is  carefully  preferved,  and  hath  ever  been  the  conftant  compa- 
nion of  the  fanftified  perfon  inheriting  with  it  the  divine  patrimony. 
This  annunciation  happened  about  the  year  A.  D.  1640  ;  and  fix  ge- 
nerations have  fince  paffed  away.  * 

Half  a  century  later  than  the  apparition  of  the  Indian  Janus 
to  the  Gosv/ami  of  Puna,  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  enlightened 
capital  of  Europe,  assembled  to  witness  and  to  venerate  the  pre- 
tended miracles  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris.  An 
edict  of  the  government  put  a  stop  to  the  assemblies,  but  the  su- 
perstition survived  some  time  longer.  It  was  on  that  occasion 
the  celebrated  epigram  was  composed. 

*  De  par  le  roi  :  defenfe  a  Dieu 
De  plus  paroitre  dans  ce  lieu. ' 
But  the  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas  is  the  diipe  or  the  accomplice  of 
the  Indian  impostor.  It  is  possible  that  the  predictions  of  the 
living  deity,  in  unison  with  the  politics  of  the  Peshwa's  cabinet, 
may  be  a  convenient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  statesman  : 
possibly  that  prince  is  credulous  enough  to  believe  in  the  divine 
character  of  the  Brahman.  It  were  superfluous  to  state,  that 
the  legend  has  no  more  connexion  with  the  Hindu  religion,  than 
the  miracle  of  St  Januarius,  or  those  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto  with 
the  Christian  faith.  A  religious  mendicant  from  Varanes,  who 
accompanied  our  traveller  to  the  abode  of  this  pretended  divinity, 
treated  the  whole  affair  with  derision. 

Oil  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Ccylcn.     By  ^Ir 
Joinville. 

The  cession  of  Ceylon  to  the  English  will  not  be  productive  of 
cinnamon  alone  to  this  nation.  A  stock  of  information,  abun- 
dant, if  not  valuable,  will  hereafter  form  a  part  of  our  imports 
from  that  island.  But  it  is  easier  to  strip  trees  of  their  bark,  than 
to  attain  the  fruits  of  knowledge  ;  and  whilst  the  obdurate  shell 
of  two  difficult  languages  must  be  overcome  before  we  can  pene- 
trate to  the  kernel,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  some  time 
will  still  elapse  before  the  history  of  the  isle  shall  receive  a  satis- 
factory elucidation. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  such  of  our  countrymea  as 
have  leisure  for  such  researches,  to  attend  first  to  the  natural 
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history,  the  popuLition,  the  commerce,  the  civil  and  mihtary  in- 
btitutions  of  the  country  •,  in  short,  every  thing  comprised  in  its 
•actual  situation.  But,  if  these  barriers  be  too  confined  for  the 
activity  of  their  exertions,  and  researches  into  antiquities  furnish 
a  more  alluring  field,  we  shall  then  intreat  them  to  begin  with  the 
study  of  the  Pali,  or  at  least  of  the  Singhalese  language.  The 
miserable  errors  of  all  the  disquisitions  composed  by  learned  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  subject  of  Hindu  antiquities,  before  the  Sanscrit 
language  was  studied,  holds  out  a  salutary  admonition  to  our 
countrymen  in  Ceylon,  and  should  prevent  them  from  publish- 
ing what,  a  few  years  later,  will  be  recognized  as  errors,  or  ne- 
glected as  futile. 

Mr  Joinville  is  a  writer  of  considerabfe  information  and  talent,- 
The  subjects  of  which  he  has  treated,  are  too  multifarious  to  ad- 
mit of  an  abstract.  They  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : 
1.  Present  customs,  of  which  he  has  recorded  several  inte- 
resting particulars  :  2.  The  religion  of  Buddha,  and  the  per- 
usal of  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  entirely  con- 
firms us  in  the  observations  we  stated  on  Captain  Mahony's 
memoir  :  3.  The  cosmogony  of  the  Singhalese.  We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  the  Bauddha  have  borrowed  their  cosmo- 
gony from  the  Puranas.  The  Bhuvana  cosha  is  the  prototype 
whence  the  delineations  given  by  M.  Pallas,  as  collected  from  the 
Mongols, — those  exhibited  by  Dr  Buchanan  as  described  by  the 
Burmans, — and,  lastly,  this  of  Mr  Joinville,  from  the  Singhalese, 
are  formed.  Some  of  the  proper  names  are  more  or  less  coi"- 
rupted  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  many  not  at  all.  We  remark,  in- 
deed, that  the  Singhalese  have  preserved  the  original  terms,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  proximity,  witli  much  greater  fideli- 
ty than  the  Tartars  or  Burmans  :  4.  Mr  Joinville  has  taken  con- 
siderable pains  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  was  anterior 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas  ;  and  his  opinions  are  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  consideration. 

*  I  am  rather  of  opinion,  upon  a  comparifon  of  the  two  religions, 
that  that  of  Buddha  is  the  more  ancient,  for  the  following  reafcns. 
The  religion  of  Buddha  having  extended  itfelf,  in  very  remote  times^ 
through  every  part  of  India,  was  in  many  refpefts  monilrous  and  un- 
formed. An  uncreated  world  and  mortal  fouls,  are  ideas  to  be  held 
only  in  an  infant  ftatc  of  fociety  ;  and  as  fociety  advances  fuch  ideas 
muft  vanifii.  A  fortiori^  tliey  cannot  be  tihiblifhed  in  cppolltion  to  a- 
religion  already  prevailing  in  a  country,  the  fundamental  articles  of 
which  are,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  foul. 
Ideas  in  oppofition  to  all  rf  ligion,  cannot  gain  ground,  at  lealt  cannot 
make  head,  when  there  Is  already  an  eftabliflied  faith  ;  whence  it  is 
fair  to  infer,  that  if  Buddhifm  could  not  have  ellablirncd  itfelf  among 
the  Biahmans,  and  if  it  has  been  eilabliHied  in  their  courUiy,  that  it: 
muft  be  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. ' 

But 
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But  the  dogmata  of  Deniociitus  and  of  Epicurus,  were  exactly 
tliose  stated  ; — an  uncreated  world  and  mortal  souls.  Yet  Mr 
Joinvilie  does  not  regard  them,  we  suppose,  as  the  most  ancient 
of  philosophers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  when  most  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  adopted  tlie  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  it  was  not  surely 
because  a  creation  and  immortality  had  never  been  heard  of  be- 
fore. We  wish  our  author  had  stated  whether  the  Singhalese 
themselves  contend  that  their  system  is  more  ancient  than  the 
Brahmanic  ;  to  us  it  appears,  that  by  placing  the  present  Buddha 
eighteen  centuries  later  than  Rama,  the  7th  Avatara  of  the  Hin- 
dus, they  concede  the  priority  to  the  latter.  But  M.  Joinvilie  has 
himself  stated  a  fact,  which  we  think  decisive  on  the  point.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  is  the  divi- 
sion into  four  casts, — the  sacerdotal,  the  military  or  that  of  kings, 
tlie  agricultural,  and  the  servile.  Now,  our  author  informs  us, 
that  all  these  formerly  existed  in  Ceylon.  '  But, '  adds  he,  '  as 
all  these  are  the  casts  of  ancient  and  fabulous  times,  they  can 
only  be  said,  at  present,  to  exist  in  books. '  This  concession  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  confirm  our  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Vedas  preceded  the  religion  of  Buddha  In  Ceylon,  since  it  is 
manifest  that  the  casts  ceased  to  exist  only  after  the  introduction 
of  the  latter. 

An  Account  of  the  Bazigars,  a  Sfct  c:mmGni^  dtnomlnated  NuiSt 
By  Capt.  David  Richardson. 

This  is  an  amusing  memoir.  Captain  Richardson  describes 
the  manners  of  several  tribes  of  itinerant  jugglers,  who  gain  a 
livelihood  by  exhibiting  their  tricks  and  gambols  for  pay,  through- 
out Hindustan.  In  their  love  of  intoxication,  dis,>olute  habits, 
and  indifference  for  all  religion,  they  resemble  the  Gipsies  ;  and 
tlie  language  of  the  latter  is  most  unquestionably  derived  from 
India.  We  have  examined,  with  attention,  tlie  vocabulary  of  the 
Gipsies,  published  by  Grellman;  and  half  of  the  words  are  obvi- 
ously of  Indian  origin ;  many  Persian  words  also  oCcur,  dhd  Se- 
veral Germ^an  and  Italian.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  found  to  be  Turkish  and  Slavonic,  all  amass- 
ed in  the  course  of  their  migrations.  They  gave  out  in  Italy  that 
they  were  Egyptians  flying  from  the  persecution  of  the  SaracenS  j 
but  this  story  was  much  questioned  at  the  time,  as  invented  to 
excite  compassion.  Those  who  arrived  iii  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  that  pretension,  and  came  there  from 
the  provinces  adjacent  fo  the  Black  Sea.  It  were  curious  tO  as- 
certain the  period  of  their  quitting  India.  It  struck  us,  that  the 
word  baiidiic,  a  musket,  established  their  emigration  to  be  pos- 
terior to  the  invention  of  fire   arms.     But  we   are  informed  that 
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tJiis  term  is  in  use  through  the  whole  Turkish  dominion.  Many 
Sanscrit  words  occur  in  their  vocabulary,  which  have  never  been 
adopted  into  Hindustani  ;  and  the  Persian  words  might  be  owing 
to  their  transit  through  that  country,  as  the  German  and  the  Itali- 
an undoubtedly  are.  Nata,  of  which  the  word  Nut  is  a  corrup- 
tion, signifies  a  dancer,  in  Sanscrit. 

On  the  Burmha  game  of  Chess,  co?npared  ivith  the  Indian^  Chinese, 
and  Persian  game  of  tJie  same  denomination.  By  the  late: 
Capt.  Hiram  Cox. 

Captain  Cox  determines  the  comparative  antiquity  of  those 
games  in  favour  of  the  Indian,  from  its  being  the  most  complex 
and  least  perfect  of  them  all.  This  is  unquestionably  true  of  that 
described  by  Sir  William  Jones,  from  the  Bhavisya  purana,  and 
M^hich  was  played  with  dice.  But  the  honour  of  the  invention 
i"iiight:  perhaps  be  better  decided  by  the  appellations  of  the  pieces, 
did  the  subject  merit  an  elaborate  investigation. 

Upon  tlie  whole,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive,  that  this  vo- 
lume contains  no  small  share  of  interesting  information  :  but  the 
Society,  we  think,  has  not  yet  recovered  the  loss  of  its  illustrious 
founder, — nor  is  it  likely  to  give  any  great  attraction  to  its  publi- 
cations, by  inserting  in  them  disquisitions  which  have  no  refer- 
ence whatsoever  to  their  local  situation.  In  this  volume,  we  have, 
besides  the  papers  we  have  analyzed,  a  demonstration  of  the  12th 
axiom  of  Euclid,  and  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Scarabs  ;  ar- 
ticles, we  believe,  which  few  European  philosophers  would  think 
of  importing  from  Calcutta. 


Art.  III.  Notes  on  the  West  Indies,  ivfittcn  during  tJie  Expedition 
under  the  Cominand  of  the  late  General  Sir  Raljih  Abercromby ; 
including  Observations  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Settle- 
ments captured  by  the  Brstish  Troops  upon  the  Coast  of  Guiana  ; 
likewise  Remarks  relating  to  the  Creoles  and  Slaves  of  the  Western 
Colonies,  and  the  Indians  of  South  America  ,-  ivith  occasional  Hints 
regarding  the  Seasoning  or  Yellow  Fever  of  Iwt  Climates.  By 
George  Pinckard,  M.  D.  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  to  his  Majesty's  Forces, 
and  Physician  to  the  Bloomsbury  Dispensary.  3  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  144-0.     London.     Longman.     1806. 

T~'his  work  is  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  our  information 
•*■      upon  sqlfiBial  g|Fairs.     It  aboupds  in  facts,  the  result  of  ac- 
tual 
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tual  observation,  relative  to  all  the  interesting  subjects  enumerat- 
ed in  the  above  unwieldy  title-page,  and  tends  to  supply  the  iL'si- 
ieratian  which  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  point  out  among 
the  variety  of  modern  books  of  travels,  by  presenting  us  with  a 
work  of  this  description  upon  our  West  Indian  colonies.  *  It  is 
a  strange  thing, '  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  passage  prefixed  as  the 
motto  of  Dr  Pinckard's  volumes,  *  that  in  sea  voyages,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  scene  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should  make 
diaries  ;  but,  in  land-travaile,  wherein  so  much  is  to  bee  observ- 
ed, for  the  most  part  they  omit  it ;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to  be 
registered  than  observation.'  This  complaint  might  be  well  found- 
ed in  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon,  but  it  is  only  applicable  in  our 
days  under  some  limitations  j  for,  in  these  times,  when  every 
traveller  carries  a  journal-book  as  regularly  as  a  portmanteau,  our 
only  regret  is,  that  none  but  the  worst  diaries  ever  see  the  light, 
while  the  ridicule  tliat  has  thus  been  attached  to  publishers 
of  their  travels,  imposes  silence  on  all  who  are  fit  to  instruct  the 
world  by  their  communications.  To  this  class,  Dr  Pinckard  un- 
questionably belongs  ;  and  it  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  see  him 
adventure  before  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstance of  discouragement. 

The  value  and  variety  of  the  information  which  his  volumes 
afford,  can  only  be  justly  estimated  by  those  who  have  had  occa- 
sion to  study  West  Indian  affairs  in  books,  and  who  have  con- 
stantly experienced  the  most  serious  interruptions  in  their  re- 
searches, from  the  omission  of  minute  details  of  things  highly 
necessary  to  be  known,  but  left  out  as  trifling,  or  passetl  over  as 
presumed  to  be  understood,  in  the  writings  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Dr  Pinckard,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  gone  to  the  West  Indies  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  topics  which  he  there  had  occasion  to  examine,  remained  in 
those  interesting  settlements  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  put  a 
person,  of  less  acuteness  and  activity  than  himself,  in  possession 
of  the  details  so  much  wanted  by  the  student  of  colonial  affairs 
in  the  mother  country  ;  and  he  gives  those  details  in  the  work 
before  us,  with  the  fuhiess  of  a  person  who  is  not  too  much  in- 
ured, as  it  were,  to  the  subject.  To  all  those,  therefore,  who 
desire  such  a  valuable  addition  to  their  previous  knowledge  of  the 
country,  as  can  only  be  supplied  by  books  of  travels,  we  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  this  work.  It  contains,  besides,  a  mass  of 
more  general  and  important  information,  unarranged  indeed,  and 
conveyed  in  a  faulty  style,  but  sufficiently  interesting  to  require 
our  further  attention  upon  the  present  occasion. 

Before  entering  upon  a  sketch  of  it,  we  must  clear  the  way  for 
©urselves,  by  remarkitig  tliat  Dr  Pinckard's  style  is  that  of  a  per- 
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son  unaccustomed,  to  the  art  of  composition,  but  haLituatcd  to 
•write  numerous  epistles  to  private  friends,  and  thereby  to  indulge 
in  all  manner  of  incorrectness,  sentiment  and  eloquence.  Hence, 
a  reader  not  very  anxious  for  the  real  and  solid  instruction  which 
his  book  contains,  would  be  apt  to  close  it  in  disgust,  at  the  bad 
taste  which  it  continually  displays.  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  men- 
tion, as  a  confirmation  of  this  stricture,  the  first  page  containing 
a  dedication  of  the  work  to  Friendship,  dated  from  Great  Rus- 
sell Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  concluding  w'ith  *  Accept  then,  benign 
power,  thine  offspring  !  and  cherish  it  even  as  thou  hast  begotten 
it  j  and  cause  thy  warmest  influence  ever  to  animate  the  heart  of 
thy  faithful  and  devoted  servant,  the  Author. '  All  which  may 
be  very  fine,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is  quite  sincere ;  and  yet  it 
strikes  us  as  the  most  absurd  dedication  we  ever  read  j  except, 
perhaps,  th,it  of  a  book  on  natural  histoi-y, — one  volume  of  which 
is  dedicated  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  another  to  God  Almighty. 
After  this  specimen  of  the  autlior's  taste,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to 
mention,  that  his  style  is  extremely  inflated  tliroughout.  There 
is  nothing  more  tiresome  than  his  constant  load  of  epithets,  where 
he  is  not  in  metaphor  ;  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  all  sorts  of 
bad  figures,  raises  him  to  the  rank  of  the  letter-writers  in  circur 
lating  libraries.  Thus,  '  the  craggy  shores  and  rugged  broken 
figures  of  the  West  India  islands,  bespeak  the  convulsive  throes 
of  a  sudden  birth, '  and  shews  that  they  owe  their  formation  to 
*  the  vehement  vomitings  of  volcanic  erruption. '  (II.  p.  74.) 
These  savour,  indeed,  of  the  Doctor's  peculiar  profession ;  but, 
in  the  next  page,  (for  every  page  has  its  flower),  the  bold  summits 
9re  piercing  the  skies,  and  Barbadoes  is  the  venerable  and  decre- 
pit parent  of  the  race  (of  islands).  So  (p.  79.)  '  the  woods  fall 
before  the  rueful  axe;' — '  Stagnant  morasses  empoison  the  breeze;' 
and  a  tiiousand  ether  utensils  and  pieces  of  land  and  water,  are 
endowed  with  life  and  thought,  by  the  creative  eloquence  of  Dr 
Pinckard.  As  this  work  will  probably  go  through  more  editions, 
we  trust,  if  he  has  not  the  heart  to  prune  and  weed  himself,  that 
he  M'ill  employ  some  dull  friend  to  perform  this  useful  work, 
and  convert  his  book  into  a  plain  narrative,  as  it  ought  naturally 
to  be. 

The  adventures  of  our  author,  and  his  observations  upon  the 
West  Indies,  are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend.  I'lie 
nine  first  letters  are  needlessly  occupied  witth  his  proceedings  be- 
fore he  left  England — his  journeys  in  the  mail  coach — his  stay  at 
Southampton  and  Portsmouth,  and  a  number  of  common  occur-, 
rences  that  happen  to  every  body.  He  then  puts  to  sea,  and  la 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  which  obliges  him  to  encounter  more 
pi'tlinary  adventures  on  shore,  until  he  sails  a  second  time — meets 
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with  bad  wcatlier  again,  but  arrives  safe  at  Barbadocs.  All  the 
minut'ht  of  the  voyage,  which  would  have  been  very  interesting 
in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  are  carefully  detailed  in  successive  e- 
j)istles,  so  that  it  is  only  in  the  eighteenth  letter,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  volume,  that  the  work  may  be  said  to  begin  ;  and  a- 
mong  other  improvements  for  a  second  edition,  the  unfeigned  in- 
terest we  take  in  the  success  of  this  work,  makes  us  suggest  the 
total  omission  of  the  first  seventeen  epistles. 

The  following  extracts  contain  his  description  of  the  first  im- 
pressions made  by  the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  West  Indies. 
He  landed  in  Carlisle  Bay. 

'  The  harbour  is  a  fine  open  bay,  tlie  whole  of  which,  with  its  va- 
ried fliores,  were  before  the  eye  :  many  fliips  were  riding  at  anchor,  and 
a  multitadi?  of  boats  and  fmall  vefiels  were  failing  and  rowing  to  and 
fro.  The  two  points  of  land,  at  the  entrance,  fcrve  as  a  defence ; 
while  they  augment  the  beauty  of  the  harbour.  On  one  of  them  ap- 
pears a  formidable  batterv,  together  with  an  extenfive  barrack  for  troops  : 
on  the  other  is  a  fine  grove  of  mountain  cabbage,  and  cocoa  nut  trees. 
Through  the  fhipping  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  are  fecn  numbei's  of 
neat  cottages  ;  among  which  are  interfpcrfed  various  tropical  trees,  af- 
fording the  protecting  flicker  of  their  umbrageous  fummits.  On  the 
fouth-weft  fhore  (lands  Bridge-town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  ;  and  on 
the  north-eail,  upon  high-,  ground,  is  a  new  and  handfome  quadrangle 
of  ftone  barracks,  with  the  military  hofpital  and  other  buildings  of  St 
Anne's  HilL  Nor  is  the  profpect  confined  to  thefe  limits.  It  extends 
ilill  wider  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  water,  the  flapping,  and  the  numer- 
ous other  objefts  immediately  before  the  eye,  the  back  ground,  beyond 
the  bay,  and  above  the  town,  forms  a  rich  and  extenfive  landfcape. 
The  land  is  fcen  above  the  houfes,  the  trees,  and  the  topmaits  of  the 
fliips,  rifing  to  a  great  diftance,  clothed  in  all  the  richnefs  of  its  tropi- 
cal apparel.  Verdant  fi.elds  of  fugar,  of  coffee,  and  of  cotton  ;  line 
groves,  dark  with  luxuriant  foliage  ;  country  villas  ;  chillers  of  necrro 
huts,  windmills  and  fu^jar-works,  all  prefent  themfclvcs  to  diverfify  and 
enliven  the  pifture.  Such  was  the  fcene  that  appeared  before  us  as  we 
failed  into  Carlifle  Bay.  '     I.  196.  197. 

*  The  very  beautiful  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  and  the  moon,  were 
the  frequent  and  admired  fubjedls  of  our  contemplation.  Viewed 
from  a  Weil  India  fea,  the  furface  of  thefe  orbs  does  not  appear  like  a 
mere  plane  fixed  in  the  heavens,  as  in  Europe,  but  their  convexity  and 
globular  fonn  are  feen  very  diflintlly.  When  rifing,  they  appear  as  de- 
tached globes  protruding  from  the  deep  :  at  fetting  they  reiemble  dif- 
tinct  fpheres  finking,  or  rather  dropping,  divefled  of  their  rays,  into  the 
ocean. 

*  The  moon  is  brighter  than  in  England,  and  reflects  a  clearer  light. 
When  only  a  few  days  old  the  whole  orb  is  vifible — not  decked  in  uni- 
form brightnefs,  as  when  it  is  at  the  full,  but  with  t!ie  great  body  iit 
Ihade,  v,'hi!e  the  horned  edge,  alone,  is  drefled  iu  filver. 
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*  The  appearance  of  the  weflern  flcy  was  likewife  an  objeft  of  novel- 
ty to  us.  By  day  the  whole  canopy  is  one  fine  azure  expanfe,  bright 
and  unclouded  ;  but,  at  evening,  dark  mountainous  clouds  accumulate, 
and,  gathering  into  deep  heavy  maffeS,  impend  in  awful  majefly  of  form 
over  the  horizon.  '     I.  218.  219. 

After  landing  in  the  Barbadoes,  our  author   made  excursions 
through  various  parts  of  the   island,— resided  sometimes   in  the 
town,  sometimes   in    the   country, — visiting   the   inhabitants    of 
all  classes,   merchants,   planters,    whites    and    negroes  j    and   he 
notes  down  every  thing  that  he  observed,  in  the  order  in  which 
jt  occurred.     He  has  accordmgly  given  a  minute,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  manners,  habits,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Barbadians  ;  and  with  all  the  allowable  partiality 
of  a  friend,  grateful  for  the  constant  hospitality  which  he  met 
■with,  he  has   abundantly  confirmed   the   notions  entertained  by 
iill   who  have  attended  to   this  subject,  relative  to  the  uncom- 
fortable and  vulgar  state  of  society,  and  the   absurd  vanity,  and 
other  still  less  amiable  quali-ties  of  the  natives.     His  evidence  on 
the  grand  question  of  West  Indian  policy,  the   slave   system,  we 
reserve  for  a  distinct  abstract,  in  which  we  shall  bring   together 
the  different  proofs  scattered  over  his  volumes.     At  present,  we 
shall  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts   illustrative  of  the   state  of 
society  in  Barbadoes,  omitting,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  the  im- 
portant facts  in  Letter  XXII.  Vol.  I.  relative  to  the  dreadful  in- 
fluence of  the  negro  population  upon  the  manners   of  the  white 
women-     The  Barbadians  look  upon  themselves   as   not   only  the 
privileged  race  of  West  Indians,  but  as  superior  to  all  other  na- 
tions. 

*  Befides  the  great  number  of  hofpitable  manfions  found  on  the  large 
plantations,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country — many  humble  dwel- 
lings attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  and  improve  the  general  fcenery 
of  the  ifiand.  Of  fome  of  thefe  I  have  before  fpoken.  They  are  the 
cottages  of  a  poorer  order  of  white  people — of  obfcure  individuals,  re- 
mote from  the  great  clafs  of  merchants  and  planters,  and  who  obtain  a 
fcanty  livelihood  by  cultivating  a  fmall  patch  of  earth,  and  breeding  up 
poultry,  or  what  they  term  ftock  for  the  markets.  They  are  defcended 
from  European  fettlers,  but  from  misfortune,  or  mifconduft  in  fome  of 
the  race,  are  reduced  to  a  ftate  far  removed  from  independence  ;  often, 
indeed,  but  little  fuperior  to  the  condition  of  free  negroes. 

'  Curiofity  has  led  us  to  vifit  feveral  of  thefe  families,  and  we  find 
that,  throngheut  many  generations,  their  prcdeceffors  have  lived  con- 
ftantly  in  the  ifland.  Some  have  not  been  able  to  trace  back  their  pe- 
digree to  the  period  when  their  anctftors  iirft  arrived,  and  therefore 
have  no  im.mediate  thouglit  or  regard  concerning  the  mother  country  ; 
but  abllrr.ftedly  confider  themfelvcs  only  in  the  detached  fenfe  of  Bar- 
badians, fondly  believing  that,  in  the  fcale  of  creation,  there  can  be  no 
o|;her  country,  kingdom,  or  empire  equal  to  their  tranfcendant  ifland — 
^■■--   '  "  to 
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to  their  own  Barbadoes  :  and  hence  the  adage,  *  IVhat  luould  poor  old 
England  do,  ivere  Barbadoes  to  for  fake  her  ?  '  The  lame  fpirit  of  at- 
tachment and  of  preference  is  alfo  betrayed  in  the  common  exprefTion, 
*  neither  Charib  nor  Creole,  kit  true  Barbadian  * — thus  proudly  diftin- 
guifhing  themfelves  as  the  true-born  natives  of  the  ifland  which  they 
confider  fuperior  to  all  others.  They  do  not  even  admit  themfelves  to 
be  Creoles,  but  they  are  "  Barbadians  " — a  fomething  diiliucl  and  fu- 
perior— a  fomething  different  from,  and  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ether  Weft  India  iflands  ! 

*  The  pride  attaching  to  this  fentiment,  I  have  before  remarked 
to  you,  has  diffufed  itfelf  even  to  the  negroes,  who  now  loudly  echo 
the  boaftful  term, — "  me  Badian  !  "     II.  133,  133. 

The  following  passage  describes  the  cflccts  of  the  climate  iR 
producing  indolence  and  languor. 

<  One  of  the  mofl  prominent  charafteriftics  of  the  illand  is  the  tedi- 
ous languor  in  which  the  people  of  Barbadoes  pronounce  their  words. 
Nething  perhaps  is  more  annoying  to  lirangers.  To  convey  to  you,  by 
the  pen,  any  idea  of  their  manner  of  fpeaking,  is  utterly  impofllble  : — ■ 
to  be  comprehended,  it  muft  be  heard.  The  languid  fyllables  are  drawl- 
ed out  as  if  it  were  a  great  fatigue  to  utter  them  ;  and  the  tortured 
car  of  an  European  grows  irritable  and  impatient  in  waiting  for  the  end 
of  a  word,  or  a  fentence.  "  Hoiv  you  do  to  da — ay  ?  "  fpoken  by  a 
Barbadian  Creole,  confumes  nearly  as  much  time  as  might  fuftice  for  all 
the  compliments  of  the  morning  !  Nor  is  this  wearifome  pronunciation 
confined  to  the  people  of  colour  only.  It  occurs,  likewife,  among  the 
whites,  particularly  thofe  who  have  not  vifited  Europe,  or  refided  for 
fome  time  away  from  the  ifland.  In  the  fame  lengthened  accent  do 
the  lower  orders  of  Barbadians,  in  unreftrained  impetuous  rage,  pour 
forth  voUies  of  uncommonly  dreadful  oaths,  which,  in  their  horrible 
combinations  and  epithets,  form  imprecations  fo  ftrikingly  impious,  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  msrit  of  pecuharlty. 

'  In  manner  alfo,  and  in  movement  as  well  as  in  fpeech,  a  degree  of 
indolence  and  inaftion  prevails,  beyond  what  might  be  expe£led  merely 
from  heat  of  climate,  and  which  has  in  it  a  fomething  extremely  annoy- 
ing to  Europeans.  '     II.  107,  108. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Barbadians  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  a  half-civilized  country,  abounding  in  men  suddenly  raised  to 
affluence,  aiid  in  most  of  the  rude  produce  subservient  to  animal 
enjoyment.  It  betrays  a  proportionate  want  of  refinement  and 
selection  in  the  society,  and  of  elegance  and  even  manufacture  in 
the  materials.  The  following  extract  will  probably  f  bring  our 
readers  more  speedily  into  the  bosom  of  a  West  Indian  family, 
than  the  most  laboured  general  description. 

*  The  breakfaft  ufually  confifts  of  tea  and  coffee,  or  chocolate,  with 
eggs,  ham,  tongue,  or  other  cold  meat.  Bread  is  feldom  ufed,  but 
fubftitutes  are  found  in  roafted  yams  or  eddocs,  both  of  which  a  good 
^eaj  referable  roafted  potatoes.     They  arc  afed  hot,  and  eaten  with 
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butter,  which  is  fometimes  made  in  the  country,  but  more  frequently 
barrelled  and  brought  from  Ireland  ;  that  made  in  the  ifland  being  of 
cream-hke  foft;-efs,  and  not  always  of  good  flavour.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  forenoon  are  ufed  fruits,  or  fandwiches,  with  free  libations  of  punch 
and  fangaree.  Immediately  preceding  dinner,  which  is  ufually  at  an 
-early  hour,  are  taken  punch  and  mandrara.  The  dinner,  for  the  moft 
part,  is  profufe  ;  and  many  hours  are  commonly  paffed  at  table  in  full 
and  bufy  occupation* 

«  After  a  more  than  plentiful  confumptlon  of  food,  a  free  indulgence 
in  fruit,  and  a  bounteous  fupply  of  wine  and  oth?r  good  liquors,  to 
crown  the  repaft,  the  appetite  and  third  are  further  provoked  by  a  difii 
of  fprats,  or  other  broiled  fifli,  and  a  large  bowl  of  rallk  punch.  Tea 
and  coffee  are  next  ferved — and,  laftly,  comes  the  fupper,  which  forms 
no  trifling  meal  After  this,  the  bottle,  the  glafs,  and  the  punch- 
bowl, know  no  reft,  until  the  filent  hour,  when  Morpheus,  with  rival 
powers,  dethrones  the  Bacchanalian  god.  '     II.  97,  98^ 

*  In  the  order  of  the  feaft,  plenty  more  prevails  than  elegance.  The 
loaded  board  groans,  nay,  almoft  finks  beneath  the  weight  of  hofpitali- 
ty.  That  delicacy  of  arrangement  now  ftudied  in  England,  under  the 
term  economy  of  the  table,  is  here  deemed  a  lefs  perfeftion  than  a  fub- 
ilantial  plenty.  Liberality  is  more  efteemed  than  delicacy  In  the  fup- 
ply ;  and  folids  are,  fometimes,  heaped  upon  the  table  in  a  crowded 
abundance,  that  might  make  a  London  fine  lady  faint. 

*  The  repaft  not  unfrequently  confifts  of  different  kinds  of  fifh — a 
variety  of  foups — a  young  kid — a  whole  lamb,  or  half  a  fheep — feveral 
difhes  of  beef,  or  mutton — a  turkey — a  large  ham — Guinea  fowls — and 
a  pigeon  pye ;  with  various  kinds  of  puddings;  a  profufion  of  vege- 
tables ;  and  multitudes  of  fweets.  I  was  lately  one  of  a  fmall  party, 
where  precifely  this  dinner  was  ferved,  and  where  the  half  of  a  fheep, 
kicking  its  legs  almoft  in  the  face  of  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  adorned 
the  bottom  of  the  table — forming  the  mofl  unfeemly  difh  1  ever  be- 
lield. 

«  Perhaps  we  may  find  it  to  be  common  to  the  Weft  Indies,  but, 
hitherto,  it  has  appeared  to  us  peculiar  to  Barbadoes — to  put  on  table 
three  or  four  large  iaolfantial  puddings  of  different  kinds,  and  four  or 
five  diflies  of  the  fame  fort  of  meat,  differently  drtlTed.  Unaccuflomed 
to  this,  an  Englifh  eye,  on  looking  into  the  dining-room,  is  furprifed 
at  the  continuation  of  mutton,  mutton,  mutton,  pudding,  pudding, 
pudding,  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  and  which  th«  crowd 
of  other  good  things  feems  to  render  unneccfTary. 

*  The  generous  board  is  often  fupplied  v;hoIly  from  the  produce  of 
the  eftate  ;  and  on  the  occafion  of  giving  an  entertainment,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  kill  an  ox,  a  ihcep,  or,  literally,  the  fatted  calf:  hence  it 
occurs  that  various  difhes  of  the  fame  kind  of  food,  under  different 
fornis,  fometimes  make  up  the  principal  part  of  the  dinner,  and,  thus, 
k  becomes  explained,  why  we  fometimes  ke  upon  table,  at  the  fame 
time,  roafted  mutton,  mutton   ragout,  boiled   mutton,  tiiutton   chops, 
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and  a  mutton  pye.  The  puddings,  moftly  ufed,  are  of  citron,  cocoa- 
nut,  yam,  lemon,  and  cuftard,  and  do  great  credit  to  the  Barbadoea 
cookery-book.  The  defert  is  not  lefs  plenteous  than  the  dinner,  con- 
fiding of  a  variety  of  fruits  and  preferves,  ferved  in  crowded  fupply. 
The  bottle  and  glafs  pafs  freely,  and  the  fluids  are  in  full  proportion  to 
the  folids  of  the  fcaft.  '     II.  lOO,  lOl,  102. 

Having  escaped  from  this  hospitality  by  the  united  strength  of 
his  constitution  and  his  professional  skill,  Dr  Pinckard  was  de- 
tached as  chief  of  the  medical  staff  with  the  expedition  sent  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana.  In  a  short  time,  the  colonies  of 
Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbische,  were  taken,  it  being  speedi- 
ly discovered  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  events  of  the  European  cam- 
paign would  restore  those  provinces  at  a  general  peace,  after  our 
temporary  possession  should  at  once  have  fed  them  with  the  ca- 
pital of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  given  them  the 
certainty  of  further  supplies,  even  subsequent  to  their  restitution.  * 
In  Guiana,  our  author  remained  above  a  year,  and  made  various 
interesting  and  adventurous  excursions.  His  anecdotes  are  for 
the  most  part  amusing ;  and  his  observations  relative  to  the  In- 
dians, whites,  and  negroes,  are  curious  and  valuable.  We  shall 
not  pretend  to  abridge  these,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  se- 
lecting some  parts  by  way  of  specimen ;  premising,  that  we  omit 
entirely  those  parts  which  touch  upon  the  yellow  lever,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  climate,  though  they  are  both  extensive  and  im- 
portant branches  of  the  work.  The  following  passage  contains 
by  far  the  most  distinct  and  striking  description  ot  the  settlements 
in  Guiana  that  we  have  ever  seen.  We  make  no  apology  for 
transcribing  it  entire. 

*  On  approaching  thefe  colonies  from  the  fea,  the  land  Is  not  vifible, 
until  you  come  very  near  to  the  fhore.  The  tops  of  trees  only  are  feen  ; 
which  appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  ocean.  Before  the  coall  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  forcll  reached  very  near  to  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  and,  from  the  land  being  low,  It  was  frequently  overflowed  by 
the  tides.  Now,  there  is  a  cultivated  tenitory,  a  mile  ai;d  half  in 
depth,  between  the  ocean  and  the  foreil  ;  but  this  Is  To  entirely  flat,  as 
wholly  to  efcape  the  eye,  and,  on  failing  towards  the  coall;,  the  trees 
fllll  look  as  If  they  were  growing  within  the  ed.'^e  of  the  fea. 

*  Perhaps  none  but  the  plodding  induftrious  Hollander  would  have 
attempted  to  fettle  in  fuch  a  country — where  wood  and  water  concealed 
•every  appearance  of  the  land,  and  feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
powers  of  cultivation.  Nor,  indeed,  were  the  early  labours  of  the  firft 
fettlers  diredled  to  this  part  of  the  coall.     They  failed  far  up  the  rivers, 

and 

*  This  has  been  already  explained  in  various  articles  of  our  Journal. 
See  particularly  No.  VI 11. 
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and  eftabliflied  the  rettlements  upon  their  more  elevated  banks,  at  a  dif- 
tance  remote  froni  the  fea  ;  not  venturing  to  devote  their  induftry  to 
the  immediate  borders  of  the  ocean,  until  they  were  prompted  to  it  by 
the  enterprize  of  more  adventurous  planters  from  the  Britifli  iflands. 

'  The  whole  of  the  territory  now  brought  into  cultivation  upon  the 
coaft,  is  made-Und.  It  has  been  placed— I  had  almoft  faid  created,  by 
the  hand  of  man  ;  and  is  only  preferved  to  his  ufe  by  conftant  toil. 
Numerous  ditches  and  canals  are  cut  to  drain  the  water  from  the  com- 
mon furface ;  and  the  land  that  is  planted,  is  only  the  mud  and  clay 
thrown  ont  of  thefc  channels. 

•  An  eftate,  or  plantation,  ufually  confifts  of  a  long  piece  of  flat 
land,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  a  mile  and  half  in  depth, 
running  hack  from  the  fea  to  the  woods.  It  is  bordered  by  wide 
ditches,  and  traverfed  by  numbers  of  others,  and   is   thus  formed   into 

many  feparate  divifions,  fomewhat  refembling  an  aflemblage  of  beds 

fuch  as  arc  ufually  made  in  our  Englifh  gardens,  for  the  planting  of 
afparagus. 

•  From  a  number  of  thefe  eftates  lying  contiguous  to  each  other, 
the  coaft  is  formed  into  an  open,  though  narrow,  territory,  and  the 
border  of  the  fea  fwells  into  one  fplendid  cotton  field,  a  mile  and  half 
deep,  and  of  nearly  feventy  miles  extent.  The  furface  being  quite  level, 
this  immcnfe  track  of  cultivated  land  opens  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  the 
fcene  is  not  lefs  rich  than  novel.  Perhaps  a  plain  fo  fpacious,  a  foil  fo 
fertile,  and  a  produce  fo  abundant,  cannot  be  met  with  in  any  other 
country. 

•  Like  the  foil  in  cultivation,  the  land  which  forms  the  public  roads, 
is  only  the  mud  and  clay  procured  from  the  ditches  that  border  them. 
They  are  of  courfe  flat,  like  the  reft  of  the  territory  ;  and,  running  at 
the  bottom,  or  along  the  fides  of  the  eftates,  they  form  ftraight  fines, 
and  right  angles,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  plantations,  in- 
terrupted only  by  the  wooden  bridges  which  crofs  the  numerous  ditches 
and  canals. 

'  In  allotting  the  land,  a  certain  width  of  territory  between  each  two 
eftates,  is,  with  much  wifdom,  referved  to  the  colony,  in  order  to  form 
what  are  here  termed  colony  paths.  Thefe  not  only  ferve  as  common 
ways,  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  every  plantation,  but  in  each  of 
them  is  cut  a  public  canal,  which  runs  from  the  fea,  throughout  the 
whole  depth  of  the  cultivated  land,  to  the  foreft.  By  this  provifion, 
many  ufeful  purpofes  are  anfArcred, — the  public  convenience  is  promot- 
ed, and  each  individual  planter  is  benefited. 

'  Tlie  colony  path,  not  only  off"ers  itlelf  as  a  common  road,  from 
the  fea  to  the  bufli,  but  preferves  a  free  communication  for  any  future 
fettlers,  who  may  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  land  at  the  back  of  the 
picfent  eftates :  while  the  canal,  by  means  of  flood-gates,  lets  off"  to  the 
ocean  the  water  that  lodges  in  the  foreft,  and  prevents  it  from  overflow- 
ing the  cultivated  fields  ;  bringing,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fupply  of  frefti 
water,  for  the  ufe  of  the  negroes  and  the  cattle  }  and  affording  to  the 
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planters  a  ready  means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  their  eftates  to  the 
fea. '     Vol.  III.  p.  388,  389,  390,  391,  392. 

In  these  extensive  flats,  thus  resciied  from  the  sea  by  the  most 
industrious  of  mankind,  the  peculiar  fertility  of  tlie  soil  renders 
the  crops  far  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  West  Indian  set- 
tlement. This  very  fertility  offers,  indeed,  the  only  obstacle  to 
cultivation,  by  exacting  a  constant  care  from  the  weeders  and 
hoers.  But  such  labour  to  Dutchmen,  who  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied vi'ith  slaves,  15  of  trifling  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  possessions  enjoy  the  lingular  advantage  of  entire  freedom 
from  the  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  destructive  insects,  so  fa- 
tal to  the  prolite  of  the  husbandman  in  the  Caribbee  Islands. 
They  are  exempt  from  the  great  droughts  ;  and,  from  their  flat- 
ness and  exposure,  suffer  few  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  or 
cessations  or  interruptions  of  the  regular  breezes. 

The  cultivation  of  this  country  began  near  the  rivers,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  confined  to  their  banks.  But  since  their  inter- 
course Math  England,  by  means  of  loans,  conquest,  and  English 
emigration,  the  rivers  have  been  deserted  for  the  more  profitable 
culture  of  the  land  on  the  coast.  Thus,  the  colony  already  ex- 
hibits a  singular  appearance.  It  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
highly  cultivated  land,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  bounded, 
on  the  opposite  side,  by  a  forest  extending  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  rapidity  of  the  clearing  and  settling  here,  is  of  that 
unnatural  sort  which  is  only  known  in  slave  colonies,  where  the 
number  of  hands  may  be  always  multiplied  to  any  extent  required, 
by  the  abundance  of  capital.  In  less  than  twelve  years,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  plantations  were  established,  and  indeed  perfected, 
in  the  colony  of  Demerary.  These,  in  1797,  were  almost  all  in 
cotton,  and  produced,  at  an  average,  from  50  to  60,000  lib.  eacli 
per  annum.  But,  since  that  time,  the  number  of  estates  ha;* 
greatly  increased  j  and,  as  usually  happens,  inany  of  the  cotton 
plantations  have  been  converted  into  very  rich  sugar  estates.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  a  sugar  plantation  i-equires  one 
negro  for  every  acre  of  land  j  a  coffee  plantation  two  negroes  for 
every  three  acres  j  and  a  cotton  plantation  only  one  negro  for 
every  two  acres.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Esse- 
quibo  and  Demerary,  amounted,  in  1797,  to  55,000;  but  they 
are  now  increased  to  upwards  of  80,000.  A  single  estate,  being 
that  of  the  wealthy  planter,  has  2000  slaves  j  and  his  fortune  is 
estimated  at  50,0001.  Sterling  a  year. 

Here,  as  in  all  other  tropical  colonies,  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton,  almost  wholly  engrosses  tlie  stock  and  labour 
of  the  community.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  indetd,  is  equally 
adapted  to  tlie  production  of  the  ordinary  vegetable  food  of  man  and 
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cattle,  and  would  raise  immense  crops  of  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
garden  stufFs  ;  but  the  exportable  produce  is  found  more  profit- 
able, and  a  small  proportion  only  of  vegetable  fooil  is  raised  for 
consumption.  In  like  manner,  though  the  forests  swarm  with 
all  sorts  of  game,  and  though  every  domestic  animal  thrives  well 
in  the  plantations,  a  very  small  portion  of  attention  is  bestowed 
on  live  stock.  These  things  may  be  seen  from  the  relative  pri- 
ces of  different  commodities.  Bread  costs  5d.  a  pound  ;  j^rass, 
fi-esh  cut,  5d.  a  bundle,  of  which  a  horse  requires  five  or  six  in 
a  day.  Beef  and  mutton  Is.  6d.  a  pound  ;  bad  milk  5d.  a  pint ; 
a  turkey  1/.  5s. ;  while  sugar  costs  4<d.  a  pound,  coffee  7-'d.,  and 
cotton  Is.  3d.  Articles  of  manufacture,  it  is  needless  to  add,  are 
extravagantly  dear,  as  in  all  West  India  colonies,  and  articles  of 
importation  still  dearer.  A  small  tart,  which  in  London  would 
cost  a  penny,  in  Demcrara  costs  5d.  A  very  ordinary  saddle  and 
bridle  cannot  be  had  under  ten  guineas  and  a  half ;  and  a  pound 
of  green  tea  costs  a  guinea.  Where  almost  all  the  work  in  the 
country  is  performed  by  slaves,  it  becomes  difficult  to  estimate  the 
natural  price  of  labour.  It  may  be  conjectured,  howeter,  from  con- 
sidering the  profits  of  a  class  of  capitalists  in  these  colonies,  who 
buy  great  numbers  of  negroes,  and,  having  no  landed  property, 
let  them  out  to  others  for  so  much  daily  or  monthly  hire.  The 
neat  profit  obtained  in  this  way,  from  a  slave  who  cost  originally 
801.  Sterling,  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  guineas  a  year,  the 
person  who  hires  him  paying  all  expences  of  food,  medicines, 
&c.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  negro  hired  by  the  day  brings  his 
master  about  four  shillings  ;  and,  when  hired  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  about  half  that  sum.  Of  course,  the  higher  kinds  of  la- 
bour performed  by  whites  and  free  mulattoes,  as  carpenters'  and 
smiths'  work,  are  exorbitantly  dear.  A  common  labouring  car- 
penter can  earn  nearly  eighteen  shillings  a  day. 

We  have  already  stated  our  intention  of  passing  over  Dr 
Pinckard's  medic  1  dissertations,  though  they  are,  we  doubt  notj 
extremely  valuable.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  he  thinks  the 
climate  of  the  colonies  in  Guiana  by  no  means  worse  than  that 
of  the  islands  ;  and  hazards  an  opinion,  that  our  troops  might 
be  rendered  nearly  as  effective  for  service  in  the  West  Indies 
as  in  Europe,  by  gradual  transportation,  first  to  Gibraltar,  then 
to  the  Windward  Islands,  and  not  to  the  less  wholesome  climate, 
until  after  a  few  years  seasoning  in  those  cooler  and  safer  places. 
It  is  clear,  on  die  other  hand,  that  the  climate,  even  of  the  most 
favoured  of  the  islands,  renders  insupportable  to  European  con- 
stiLutions  all  those  harder  exertions  of  labour  which  must  be  per- 
formed to  raise  West  India  crops.  Nevertheless,  there  are  scat- 
tered over  Dr  Pinckard's  volumes  various  proofs  that  the  creole 
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whites  are  capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue,  and  that  many 
of  the  poorer  of  their  number,  those  who  are  usually  denomi- 
natcil  siuull  nuhiteSy  live  entirely  by  their  own  industry,  like  the 
peasants  of  European  countries,  witliout  any  slaves  to  cultivate 
their  farms  or  tend  their  cattle. 

We  now  proceed  to  close  this  account  of  the  work  before  us, 
by  noticing  the  evidence  which  it  gives  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  system.  The  first  thing  which  must  strike  every  reader  on 
this  matter,  is,  that  though  Dr  Pinckard  was  always  well  receiv- 
ed by  the  planters — lived  in  their  society  on  a  footing  of  the 
closest  intimacy — was  a  witness  of  all  the  good  as  v/ell  as  the 
evil  of  their  manners — and  is,  in  every  respect,  most  naturally 
and  properly  inclined  to  vindicate  them  where  truth  will  permit ;. 
yet  'lis  whole  volumes,  abounding  in  every  species  of  informa- 
tion, containing  all  the  results  of  his  attentive,  unwearied  obser- 
vations on  the  state  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  of  the  colonies  in 
general,  and  written  with  a  minuteness  which  only  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  and  his  abilities  could  prevent  from  being  tire- 
some, do  not  offer  to  the  most  attentive  perusal  one  single  fact 
or  circumstance  approaching  to  a  defence  of  the  evils  so  often 
imputed  to  the  slave  traffic.  Their  whole  compass  offers  not  a 
line  to  contradict,  nor  even  in  any  degree  to  weaken,  the  mass  of 
evidence  upon  wliich  former  writers  on  colonial  affairs  have  long, 
ago  denounced  that  detestable  enormity.  On  tlie  contrary,  he 
furnishes,  almost  in  every  page,  new  examples  of  its  evils,  and 
new  grounds  for  pushing  its  abolition.  Of  these,  our  limits  on- 
ly permit  us  to  extract  a  fev/  specimens.  Nor  is  it,  we  trust,  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  the  proof,  at  this  time  of  day,  when  the  Le- 
gislature is  on  the  eve  of  proceeding  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  trade,  upon  the  unexampled  chain  of  evidence  already  before 
them — evidence  which,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  renders  this  by 
far  the  clearest  case  of  a  union  betv/een  justice  and  policy  that 
occurs  in  the  whole  history  of  nations. 

It  appears  from  our  author's  comparative  account  of  an  Ame- 
rican and  a  Liverpool  Cuineaman,  both  of  which  he  minutely  ex- 
annned,  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  regulations,  the  former  has  the 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  cargo.  The  English  negroes 
were,  he  at  first  thought,  better  looking,,  from  their  skins  not  be- 
ing affected  by  an  eruption  very  prevalent  among  the  American 
slaves  ;  but  this  difference,  he  found,  was  owing  to  the  use  of  a 
vile  composition  of  spirits,  gunpowder,  &c.  with  which  the 
former  were  rubbed  on  approacliing  the  market,  and  wJiich  was. 
to  be  used  with  the  latter  also  as  they  came  near  America.  (See 
vol.  L  p.  232.) 

His   description  of   an   insurrection  on  beard  ti^e  American. 
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ship,  when  lying  ofF  the  coast  of  Guinea,  deserves  to  be  noticed 
by  those  who  con-ceive  that  the  negroes  are  sold  by  common  con- 
sent, being  the  absolute  property  of  African  masters  before  we 
get  them.  Those  miserable  wretches  were  kept  on  the  coast, 
while  the  cargn  was  completing,  in  view,  says  our  author,  of  the 
country  where  they  had  left  their  wives  and  families.  They  rose 
upon  the  crew  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  having  murdered  the  cap- 
tain and  mate,  were  only  quelled  by  a  superior  force.  See  vol.  I. 
p.  236. 

Of  the  desire  which  those  poor  creatures  liave  to  return  to  A- 
frica,  after  tasting  the  sweets  of  European  society,  or  their  ea- 
gerness, by  any  means,  to  get  rid  of  those  enjoyments,  we  learn 
many  curious  particulars  in  the  volumes  before  us.  That  they 
universally  believe  in  transmigration  to  Africa  after  their  decease  5 
and  that  this  renders  them  often  desirous  to  terminate  their  mi- 
series by  suicide,  which  masters  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
preventing,  are  statements  pointedly  made  by  Dr  Pinckard.  But 
his  account  of  two  negro  funerals,  which  he  witnessed  him- 
self, are  still  more  striking,  as  evidence  of  the  humanity  of  plant- 
ers, and  the  happiness  of  their  slaves.  At  both  these  solemni- 
ties, the  most  unbounded  marks  of  joy  and,  as  it  were,  congra- 
tulation formed  the  rude  cerem.oniai.  The  corpse  of  the  happy 
negro,  now  rescued  from  his  chains  by  a  power,  against  which 
not  even  white  men  could  contend,  was  followed  by  his  surviv- 
ing comrades,  singing  and  capering  for  joy  j  not  asking  him, 
like  the  barbarians  of  the  polar  circles,  why  he  died,  or  lament- 
ing that  he  had  left  them,  but  addressing  him  in  exclamations  of 
envy,  of  hope  that  they  should  speedily  follow  liim,  and  of  con- 
fidence that  the  moment  of  their  death  would  prove  also  the 
signal  of  relief  from  their  wretchedness.  See  vol.  I.  p.  273,  and 
vol.  III.  p.  67. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  these  volumes  abound  likewise  in 
examples  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  Africans,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances the  least  favourable  to  the  development  of  any  of 
the  excellences  of  our  nature.  Their  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  hu- 
manity, are  exemplified  in  many  anecdotes  which  passed  un- 
der the  author's  own  eye,  and  which  we  forbear  to  dwell  upon, 
only  because  we  conceive  the  doctrine  of  negroes  being  divested 
of  ail  good  feelings,  to  be  a  senseless  paradox,  daily  losing  ground, 
and  unworthy  of  a  laboured  refutation.  See  particularly.  Vol. 
I.  p.  367  j  III.  p.  267  ;  II.  p.  218,  222,  330  ;  and  III.  p.  358. 

But  with  all  these  undoubted  marks  of  amiable  qualities  which 
those  passages  exhibit,  we  find  an  unavoidable  mixture  of  the 
features  peculiar  to  uncivilized  men — men  kept  forcibly  in  a  state 
•f  unreieating  slavery — men  suddenly  and  violently  transported 
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from  a  state  of  savage  freedom  to  a  state  of  bondage  In  a  civi- 
lized community.  Their  hatred  of  bad  masters,  their  sense  of 
injuries,  their  proneness  to  msurrection,  are  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  details  of  Dr  Pinckard.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  fury  exhibited  by  the  slaves  on  a  certain  plantation 
against  the  overseer,  for  his  cruelty  towards  one  of  their  com- 
rades, vol.  III.  p.  68  ;  and  the  debasing  and  unnatural  effects  of 
slavery  on  the  character  may  be  estimated  by  the  habits  of  steal- 
ing from  their  masters  without  thinking  it  any  crime,  which  are 
described,  vol.  II.  p.  118. 

The  general  cruelty  of  the  treatment  to  which  negro  slaves  are 
subjected,  receives  strong  illustration  from  the  adventures  relat- 
ed, and  the  observations  made  in  these  curious  volum.es.  With 
all  his  tendency  to  excuse  the  planters,  it  is  obvious,  (from  vol. 
II.  p.  208),  that  instances  of  good  treatment  are  given  by  Dr 
Pinckard,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  fact ;  while  anecdotes  of 
a  contrary  nature  are  to  be  viev/ed  only  as  examples  of  the  pre- 
vailing rule.  The  particular  specimens  of  atrocious  cruelty, 
both  in  masters  and  mistresses,  and  in  overseers,  contained  in 
vol.  II.  p.  193  and  250,  and  III.  p.  64<  and  72,  are  too  shock- 
ing for  these  pages.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking, 
that,  in  other  passages,  proofs  are  given  of  a  more  general  na- 
ture, and  leading  to  certain  universal  conclusions  which  nearly 
decide  the  question  of  treatment.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  facts 
related  in  vol.  I,  p.  398,  and  vol.  II.  p.  68,  that  the  feelings  of 
whit-e  men  in  general,  and  as  a  body,  are  altogether  different  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  Europe.  For,  we  find  in  those  passages, 
that  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelties  are  committed  on  negroes 
on  the  public  streets,  in  the  face  of  day,  before  the  whole  mob 
of  whites,  sometimes  by  their  masters,  but  sometimes  also  by 
indifferent  persons  who  happen  to  be  present ;  and  that  so  far 
from  exciting  the  least  disapprobation,  the  aggressor's  part  is  al- 
ways taken  by  the  multitude,  who,  in  England,  would  tear  to 
pieces  such  miscreants  as  are  there  described.  From  vol.  II.  p. 
270,  and  vol.  III.  p.  166,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  tendency  of 
all  the  whites  to  make  common  cause  against  all  blacks,  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  persons  in  the  highest  offices  fror;  ob- 
serving the  laws  where  negroes  are  concerned  ;  and  the  shocking 
story  related  in  vol.  III.  p.  71  and  72,  proves  how  impo.-.sible  it 
is  to  infuse  into  the  common  run  of  West  Indians  the  least  idea 
that  cruelty  to  a  negro  is  a  crime. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  if  slaves  are  anxiously  desirous  of  re- 
gaining their  liberty  ?  That  imported  slaves  are  so,  no  one  has 
ever  doubted  ;  but  creole  negroes,  who  have  never  known  free- 
dom., are  incapable  of  enjoying  it ;  and  being  unfitted,  by  their 
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unnatural  state  of  bondage,  for  supporting  any  independent  cha- 
racter, they  seem  to  have  very  hmited  ideas  of  the  advantages  of 
liberty.  Our  author  relates  several  anecdotes  to  this  effect ;  and 
gives  the  conversation  which  he  held  with  some  slaves  on  the 
subject  of  emancipation  :  vol.  III.  p.  252.  The  wish  to  get  rid 
of  a  cruel  master,  and  to  live  idly,  was  common  to  all  with 
whom  he  talked  ;  but  those  unfortunate  beings  at  the  same  time 
observed,  that  if  they  were  freed,  they  might  starve  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  must  die  of  hunger  when  they  grew  old,  (IIL 
255.)  It  is  quite  needless  to  add,  that  such  facts  are  only  strongs 
confirmations  of  all  that  has  ever  been  said  against  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade. 

We  shall  conclude  these  references,  with  noticing  the  many- 
instances  furnished  by  Dr  Pinckard  of  the  wretchedness  occa- 
sioned at  slave  sales,  by  the  separation  of  friends  and  relatives. 
This  dreadful  and  inherent  feature  of  the  traffic  has  not  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  ;  and  we  meet  with  it  in  every  ac- 
count of  a  sale  which  our  author  gives.  Of  the  many  example* 
which  abound  in  these  volumes,  w^e  shall  extract  one.  It  is  the 
description  of  a  mother  who  was  exhibited  at  a  sale,  with  her 
son  and  three  daughters. 

*  The  fears  of  the  parent,  left  fhe  (hould  be  feparated  from  her 
children,  or  thefe  from  each  other,  were  anxious  and  watchful  beyond 
all  that  imagination  could  paint,  or  the  moft  vivid  fancy  pourtray. 
When  any  one  approached  their  little  group,  or  chanced  to  look  to- 
wards them  with  the  attentive  eye  of  a  purchafer,  the  children,  in  ' 
broken  fobs,  crouched  nearer  together,  and  the  tearful  mother,  in  ago- 
nizing impulfe,  inffantly  fell  down  before  the  fpeftator,  bowed  herfelf 
to  the  ep-'h,  and  kiiTed  his  feet  ;  then,  alternately  clinging  to  his  legs, 
and  prefTr  p^  her  children  to  her  bofom,  {he  fixed  herfelf  upon  her  knees, 
clafped  her  hands  together,  and,  in  anguifh,  caft  up  a  look  of  humble 
petition,  which  might  have  found  its  way  even  to  the  heart  of  a  Cali- 
gula ! — and,  thus,  in  Nature's  trucft  language,  did  the  afflicted  parent 
urge  the  ftronpeft  appeal  to  his  compafTion,  while  fhe  implored  the  pur- 
chafer, in  dealing  out  to  her  the  hard  lot  of  flavery,  to  fpare  her  the 
additional  pang  of  bdng  torn  from  her  children  ; — to  forbear  expofing 
her  to  the  accumulated  agonies  which  would  refult  from  forcing  thofe 
afunder,  whom  the  All-wife  Difpcfcr  of  events  had  bound  together  by 
the  mull  facred  ties  of  nature  and  affedion.  '      III.    357.  358. 

*  £t  diiSita7nus  adhuc  ? '  And  shall  we  still  hesitate  to  put 
down  this  greatest  of  human  iniquities  ?  Shall  we  still  reserve 
all  our  execrations  for  those  iiolitical  crimes  which  our  enemies 
or  our  allies  have  been  committing  in  Europe,  and  exhaust  all 
the  efforts  of  conscience  in  repenting  of  our  own  enormities  in 
Asia,  nor  once  turn  a  thought  towards  the  slave  coast  and  the 
slave  islaruis,  where  public  injustice  and.  individual  atrocity  are 
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■working  hand  in  hand — where  more  wretchedness  is  hourly  ac- 
cumulating in  a  few  spots  of  ground,  than  France  has  spread  o- 
ver  the  west,  and  England  over  the  east,  during  an  age  of  vio- 
i?nce  or  intrigue  ? 


Art.  IV.      Translations  from  the  Greek  Antliologtjy  luitJi  Tales  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems.    London.    Philips.    8vo.  pp.  233.   180G. 

A  LL  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  Greek  scholars,  must  nave 
■^  ^  devoted  some  portion  of  their  time  to  the  several  antholo- 
gies wliich  have  been  preserved  by  the  collectors  of  various  ages ; 
a  study,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  if  they  have  been  occasion- 
ally wearied  by  the  insipidity,  or  astonished  at  the  inanity  of 
some  poems,  they  must  have  been  often  charmed  by  a  striking 
purity  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  interested  by  a  most  natural 
and  delicate  expression  of  human  feelings,  and  delighted  by  beau- 
tiful and  finely  finished  descriptions  of  visible  objects.  The  ho- 
mage due  to  these  excellences  has  been  already  paid,  in  many  in- 
stances, "by  the  lovers  of  English  literature  ;  many  of  the  most 
popular  among  Ben  Jonson's  lighter  poems,  many  of  Cowley's, 
some  of  Prior's,  and  some,  it  would  appear,  even  of  Shakespeare's, 
having  been  originally  drawn  from  this  source  :  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  much  still  remained  well  worth  the  labour 
of  translating,  and  capable  of  forming  a  most  desirable  accession 
to  our  national  libraries. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  acquisition  thus  to  be  obtained, 
would  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  taste  and  talents  of  him 
who  should  undertake  the  task  of  translation.  A  complete  and 
indiscriminate  version  of  all  the  poems  contained  in  all  the  antho- 
logies, accompanied  with  such  an  illustration  as  contemporary 
authors  might  easily  be  made  to  contribute,  would  supply  such  a 
gratification  to  the  antiquarian  of  Grecian  customs  and  habits  of 
thinking,  as  Pompeii  has  afforded  to  the  traveller  who  longed 
for  a  specimen  of  the  exterual  appearance  of  a  city  inhabited  by 
ancient  Romans.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  less  enlarged  am- 
bition of  the  translator  could  be  satisfied  with  transfusing  into 
English  the  poetical  beauties  whicii  he  found  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  the  Grecian  epigrammatists,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  care- 
ful, and  what  we  should  call  a  sifting  selection,  would  have  admit- 
ted our  fair  countrywomen  to  the  enjoyment  of  many  most  exqui- 
site productions.  The  author  of  tlie  present  work  appears  to  us  to 
have  had  both  these  plans  in  view,  without  adhering  to  cither  with 
sufficient  steadiness :  the  number  of  poems  translated  is  Infinitely 
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too  small,  and  their  subjects  by  far  too  general,  to  preserve  much 
of  the  hiteresting  peculiarity  of  ancient  manners  ;  and  certainly 
no  accurate  discrimination  of  merit  appears  in  the  selection  actu- 
ally made.  Not  a  few  pieces  are  introduced,  which  to  us  seem 
quite  destitute  of  beauty,  and  are  recommended  by  no  other  cir- 
cumstance of  curiosity,  than  that  such  things  should  ever  have 
been  written,  read,  and  translated. 

From  the  title  of  the  work,  we  were  led  to  conjecture,  that  it 
was  confined  to  such  poems  as  are  found  in  the  Anthology  of 
Maxlmus  Planudes,  the  last  of  the  Greek  collectors  :  but  it  ap- 
pears that  many  valuable  fragments  have  been  drawn  from  the 
rich  treasuries  of  Stobseus  and  Athensus  ;  and  a  scanty  specimen 
is  subjoined  of  the  mutilated  relics  of  the  Comedians.  We  are 
informed  in  a  preface  of  some  length,  which  is  elegantly  written, 
though  with  too  great  an  affectation  of  softness  and  sentiment, 
that  the  first  regular  anthologist  was  Meleager  the  Syrian,  him- 
self a  poet,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  For  him  our  editor  has  contracted  a  very  natural  par- 
tiality, and  will  not  suffer  him  to  lye  under  the  imputation  of 
having  indulged  in  satirical  effusions.  While  we  applaud  this 
.sensibility  for  the  honour  of  Meleager,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  a  style  of  argument,  the  tendency  of 
which  would  be,  to  convince  future  ages,  if  Elolsa's  epistle  sur- 
vived alone  among  the  works  of  Pope,  that  he  had  never  libelled 
Lord  Hervey,  nor  wallowed  in  the  mire  of  the  Dunciad.  The 
same  kind  of  reasoning  is  afterwards  employed  in  one  of  the 
notes,  to  prove  that  three  different  persons  bore  the  name  of  Si- 
monides,  and,  we  think,  with  even  less  appearance  of  justice. 

Philip  of  Thessatonica  continued  the  work,  at  an  interval  of 
150  years  ;  but,  in  the  sixth  century,  Agathias,  the  continuator 
of  Procopius,  instead  of  preserving  the  former  collections,  and 
making  such  additions  as  must  have  occurred  since  the  days  of 
Philip,  did  little  more  than  bring  together  the  loose  sonnets  of 
his  own  licentious  age.  The  reader  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that 
he  was  abetted  in  his  unhallowed  fabours  by  Paul  the  Silen- 
TiARY,  whose  very  name  he  will  be  prepared  to  respect  and  ve- 
nerate, as  belonging  to  the  most  pure  and  tranquil-minded  her- 
mit of  the  desert,  not  to  an  obscene  voluptuary,  the  eulogist, 
and  probably  the  paramour,  of  the  insatiable  Theodora.  His  en- 
tire name  was  Paulus  Cyrus  Florus  ;  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
the  partiality  of  the  em.press  for  his  addition  of  Silentiarius,  which 
imports  no  brahmin  penance  inflicted  by  him  on  his  own  tongue, 
but  the  office  of  imposing  silence  upon  others.  '  It  was  an  office, ' 
our  author  informs  us,  '  in  the  Court  of  Justinian^  corresponding  to 
that  of  gentleman  usher.  '  p.  xxiii.  note.     We  were  never  before 
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apprised,  that  the  gentleman  usher  of  modorn  times  was  invested 
with  a  despotic  controul  over  the  conversation  of  the  ladies  ;  and 
are  more  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  functions  of  the  il^rny^oTTtio^  cor- 
responded with  those  of  the  crier  of  the  Court  of  Khi^s  Bench, 
who  *  strictly  charges  and  commands  all  manner  of  persons  that 
they  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. '  In  the  tenth  centu- 
ry, Constantinus  Cephalus  made  another  effort  to  preserve  the 
then  remaining  epigrams  j  and  the  last  of  all  the  collectors  was 
Maximus  Planudcs,  '  a  monk  (says  the  preface)  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  ' 

That  this  extraordinary  character,  not  the  greatest  so  properly 
as  the  only  scholar  of  his  age,  should  be  dismissed  with  so  short 
a  notice,  is  the  more  surprising,  »fter  the  long  conjectural  obser- 
vations on  Meleager  and  Agathias.  We  do  not  expect  that  even 
learned  men  should  ransack  the  libraries  of  Italy  or  Paris,  in  quest 
of  his  Greek  versions  of  the  Metamorphoses,  and  of  Casar's 
Commentaries,  though  their  labour  would  be  M^ell  repaid  by  the 
spirit  of  the  one,  and  the  remarkable  clearness  and  accuracy  oi 
the  other  :  but  surely  our  author  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Planudes  has  obtained  the  doubtful  glory  of  being  one  of  the 
first  and  most  successful  authors  of  literary  forgery.  He  pub- 
lished the  celebrated  fables,  under  the  name  of  ^sop,  who  cer- 
tainly never  wrote  one  of  them,  together  with  a  biography  of  that 
illustrious  slave,  in  which  every  incident  is  demonstrably  the  in- 
vention of  the  writer.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the  na- 
tural ease  and  vivacity  of  style,  by  which  these  productions  are 
distinguished,  than  the  credulous  acquiescence  with  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  universally  received  as  genuine  till  the  17th 
century.  Then,  indeed,  Father  Vavassor  made  the  fatal  disco- 
verv  that  jJlsop,  in  his  supposed  life,  is  frequently  made  to  quote 
Euripides,  who  was  not  born  till  near  a  century  after  his  death  ., 
and  that  the  fables  not  only  speak  of  the  Piraeus  by  a  name  which 
it  did  not  receive  till  the  days  of  Themistocles,  but  also  antici- 
pate the  very  words  of  a  religious  observation,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  6th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter  of  St  James's  Epistle. 
Why  were  these  facts  respecting  Planudes  excluded  from  an  essay 
abounding  with  information  on  less  interesting  subjects  ?  Was  it 
apprehended  that  our  knowledge  of  his  having  committed  one 
forgery,  would  have  laid  him  under  suspicion  of  another .''  and 
that  the  readers  of  this  work  nn'ght  be  visited  by  disagreeabla 
misgivings,  that  while  they  had  given  themselves  credit  for  their 
intimacy  with  Solon  and  Mimnermus,  they  had,  in  fact,  been 
only  decoyed  into  the  company  of  the  monk  Planudes  ? 

After  a  few  more  observ.itions  on  those   to  whom   the  author 
has  been  indebted  in  the  course  of  his  ptrforn\ance,  we  are  in- 
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troduced  to  the  comic  poets^  and  meet  with  the  following  striking 
remarks  on  Menander. 

'  The  name  of  Menander,  from  the  praifes  lavifiied  on  him  by  his  con- 
temporaries, fupgefts  to  our  mind  the  moft  *nmplete  model  of  gaiety 
that  any  poet  before  or  fince  his  time  has  prefented.  We  are  entitled, 
from  the  univerfal  affent  of  the  antients,  to  expedt  this  quality  in  a  writ- 
er, to  whom  it  was  faid  fo  eminently  to  belong.  But  time  has  revelled 
on  the  noble  image  of  Menander  ;  it  has  preyed  on  all  that  was  invit- 
ing in  his  afpeft,  and  fpared  little  elfe  than  his  frowns,  wrinkles,  and 
deformities.  What  a  proof  does  it  prefent  to  our  mind  of  the  infta- 
bility  of  mortal  fame,  when  we  find  that  the  very  charafter  of  this  ce- 
lebrated ba'd  has  undergone  fo  entire  a  revolution  ;  and  that  of  his  vo- 
luminous works,  the  monuments  by  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  be  im- 
mortal'zed,  only  fragments  enough  remain  to  prefent  to  our  view  the 
very  reverfe  of  that  which  they  were  defigned  to  perpetuate  i 

*  Even  this  poet,  gloomy  and  melancholy  as  he  now  appears,  was  once, 
according  to  Pliny,  "  omtiis  luxuria  interprcs  ;  "  in  the  language  of 
Plutarch,  ♦*  the  conftant  worfliipper,  the  chief  prieft  of  the  God  of 
Love,  who,  like  fomc  univerfal  fpirit,  pervaded  and  connefted  all  his 
works.  "  Yet  his  love  was  fo  refined,  and  his  voluptuoufnefs  fo  guard- 
ed by  delicacy,  that  he  was  placed,  without  fcrupic  or  danger,  in  the 
hands  of  youths  and  virgins. 

•  Fabula  jucundi  nulla  eft  fine  amore  Menandri, 

Et  folet  hie  pueris  virginibilfque  legi.  Ovid. 

*  Many  ages  after  his  death,  a  ftatue  was  erefted  to  his  memory,  and 
placed  by  the  fide  of  the  image  of  Cupid, 

*  Two  or  three*  epigrams  made  upon  this  ftatue  are  prefervcd,  which 
difplay,  in  the  figurative  but  forcible  language  of  his  countrymen,  the 
eftimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  give  him  a  diftinguiflied  rank  a- 
mong  the  gay  and  amorous  poets  of  antiquity.      1  feltft  the  following. 

*  Menander,  fweet  Thalia's  pride. 
Well  art  thou  placed  by  Cupid's  fide  ; 
Prieft  to  the  God  of  foft  delights, 
Thou  fpread'ft  on  earth  his  joyous  rites  ; 
And  fure  the  boy  himfclf  we  fee 

To  fmile,  and  pleafe,  and  breathe  In  thee  ; 

For,  mnfing  o'er  yon  imag'd  ftone, 

To  iee  thee  ai  d  to  love  are  one. 
♦*  In  fupporting  the  charaders  of  fathers,  fons,  hufbands,  foldiers, 
peafants,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  violent  and  the  gentle,  Menander 
furpafted  all  in  confiftency,  and  by  the  brilliance  of  his  imagery  threw 
every  rival  Into  the  ftiade.  "  .  Such  is  the  charafter  given  of  him  by 
Quintilian.  The  natural  partiality  of  Ciefar  for  his  countrymen,  only 
permits  him  to  give  a  fecondary  place  to  Terence,  the  imitator  of  the 
elegant,  but  not  of  the  witty,  Grecian.  Aufonius  couples  our  poet 
with  Homer  ;  and  he  is  extolled  by  all  thofe  who  had  accefs  to  his 
works  with  an  cnthufiafm  not  infftior  to  that  with  which  the  name  of 
tfeftt  Drince  of  poets  is  me;itionecl. 
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<  I  have  heard  that  a  great  Englifh  orator  now  living,  the  only  fcho- 
lar  who  has  made  the  ftyle  of  D>;aio(lhenc8  his  own,  and  adapted  it  to 
prefent  politics  and  the  events  of  the  times,  has  frequently  declared  his 
opinion,  founded  on  the  fpeciinens  of  our  poet  whic!i  yet  remain,  and 
the  praifes  of  all  the  difcerning  antlents,  that  the  lofi  of  his  dramas  is 
more  to  be  deplored  than  of  any  other*  antient  writings  whatever.  K- 
las  !  Menander  is  no  more  ;  and  all  the  praifes  of  antiquity  and  the  re- 
gret of  fubfeqnent  ages  refemble  only  the  rich  mantle  which  wraps  the 
corpfe  of  a  monarch,  or  the  frankincenfe  which  burns  upon  his  pile ! 

*  A  few  relics,  among  tliofe  of  lelTer  note  yet  remaining  (  vhich, 
like  the  bones  of  fome  giant  picked  up  in  the  field,  ouce  the  theatre  of 
his  exploits,  cannot  be  fitted  to  any  other  than  the  huge  body  to  which 
they  belonged)  give  ik  fome  idea  of  the  vaftnefs  of  Menander. — But 
«'  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo  !  "  Where  are  the  Sowers,  perfumes,  gar- 
lands,  the  breathings  of  jjallantry  and  tendcrnefs,  the  fprigiitly  fallies 
of  wit,  and  all  the  apparatus  and  circumftance  of  love,  youth,  and  de- 
light, that  conveyed  and  recommended  morality  to  the  gay  and  thoucrht- 
lefs,  by  attiring  her  in  a  drefs  that  enamoured  her  beholders  ?  That 
his  aim  was  morality,  is  evident  from  the  praifes  bellowed  on  him  by 
Plutarch  and  other  writers.  This  end  he  kept  in  view  •*  unmixed  with 
bafer  matter, "  and  by  a  fort  of  Uu^unxyxn,  by  an  equal  exertion  of 
force  and  perfnafjon,  conimanded  the  hearts  of  his  readers  and  auditors. 
And  yet  the  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us  ftimp  him  vith  tlie 
charafter  of  morofe,  farcaftic,  and  querulous.  But  thefe  fenliments  were 
put  by  him  into  the  mouths  of  charaftcrs  whom  he  defigned  to  hold  up 
to  detedation  or  ridicule — and  what  remains  of  hiii  does  not  mark  lo 
ilrongly  his  own  peculiar  genius,  as  the  tafte  of  thofe  feleftors  who  have 
chofen  his  words  to  illuftrate  their  own  ideas.  Thus  to  the  faturnine 
fcnd  melancholy  felc<Sor  we  owe  the  furvival  of  the  fad,  peevifh,  and 
infantine  complaints  on  the  many  forrowful  itiiiis  "  v.hich  fijfh  is  heir 
to,  "  and  which,  inftcad  of  offering  an  alleviation  to  the  evils  we  fuffer, 
tend  to  aggravate  their  load,  and  debilitate  the  bearer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ftrikingly  mor&l  pafTages  with  which  his  works  abounded, 
alone  caught  the  attention  of  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church,  who 
found  in  the  Greek  comedian  a  ilrain  of  piety  fo  ricarly  approaching 
to  their  own  belief  and  feeling«,  that  all  ideas  of  a  preponderance  of 
fatire  over  moral  precept  mult  yield  to  evidence  fo  irrefillible  as  the  ap- 
probation of  Clemens  Alexai'.driims  and  Eufebius.  In  {hort,  it  is  from 
thefe  tv/o  fources  alone,  the  writings  of  the  melancholy  and  religious 
man,  that  we  are  furnifhed  with  our  fpecimens  of  the  great  Menander. 
Happy  were  it  for  us  and  for  pofterity,  liad  the  gay,  the  lively,  and 
the  witty,  finifhed  the  portrait  of  the  bard,  by  tranfmitting  to  after 
ages  examples  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  meafurc  him  by  the  lland- 
ards  of  humour,  fprightlinefs,  arid  fancy.  '      Pref.  p.  xl. — xlvi. 

From  the  circumstance  of  nothing  being  known  concerning 
Philemon,  every  thing  is  charitably  presumed  in  his  favour, 
tliough  we  doubt  whether  the  story  which  is  here  copied  of  his 

X  i  dying 
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dying  of  laughter  at  seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  and  drink  wine,  in-, 
volves  any  great  compliment  to  his  understanding.  "We  must 
not  withhold  the  following  morceau  from  our  readers. 

*  Every  thing  feems  to  have  been  fo  well  tempered  within  him,  all 
violent  and  malign  paffions  to  have  been  held  in  fuch  perfe6t  fubje6lion, 
and  all  the  more  engaging  and  eftimable  qualities  to  have  been  allowed 
fuch  free  indulgence,  that  his  conftitution  fuffered  no  violence  from 
pent-up  emotions,  and  his  body  no  diminution  of  vigour  from  the  jar- 
ring, gloomy,  or  furious  elements  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  indulge 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  which,  as  they  pamper,  irritate  and  in- 
jlame,  are,  at  leaft,  one  ot  the  fources  from  which  the  moft  dangerous 
diforders  of  temper,  intellect,  and  conititution,  derive  their  growth. 
Owing  to  thefe  caufes,  he  reached  the  very  advanced  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years. '     Pref.  p.  li. 

We  should  not  do  justice,  either  to  the -good  humour  or  the 
ingenuity  of  our  author,  if  we  did  not  state  that  his  knowledge 
of  this  Philemon,  of  whom  some  curious  particulars  might  have 
been  drawn  from  the  thirteenth  book  of  Athenxus,  appears  to  be 
precisely  equal  to  the  acquaintance  of  any  Londoner  with  the 
many  Duncan  Campbells  and  Donald  Mackenzies,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  reported  in  the  newspapers  to  have  reached  the  same 
*  very  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years, '  in  our 
Western  Islands. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  preface,  without  noticing  what 
we  think  a  faulty  and  injudicious  arrangement.  It  contains  many 
things  that  would  have  appeared  more  properly  in  the  notes, 
■which,  on  the  other  hand,  abound  with  matter  more  naturally  be- 
longing to  the  subject  of  the  Preface.  For  example,  in  p.  73^, 
■we  meet  with  the  following  lines. 

*  Farewell  to  wine — Or  if  thou  bid  me  fip, 
Prefent  the  cup  more  honour'd  from  thy  lip  ; 
Pour'd  by  thy  hand  to  rofy  draughts  I  fly 
,  And  call  away  my  fte,rn  fobriety  ; 

For  as  I  drink,  foft  raptures  tell  my  foul 
That  lovely  Caroline  has  kiss'd  the  bowl.  ' 
The  life  of  Agathias,  the   author  of  them,  is  touched  upon  in 
the  preface,  p.  xxv.     An  excellent  illustration  of  the  poem  is  in- 
serted in  the  notes,  from  Achilles  Tatius,  p.  150. 

*  When  we  were  all  afTtmbled  again  at  f upper,  the  cup-bearer  fur- 
niHied  us  with  a  new  artifice  of  love  ;  for  in  pouring  out  wine  to  Leu- 
cippe  and  myfelf,  he  changed  our  cups  ;  and  I,  obltrving  that  part  of 
the  cup  where  her  lips  had  been,  drank  from  the  fame  fide,  and  pleafed 
myfelf  with  the  image  of  a  kifs ;  which  Leucippe  feeing,  did  the  fame  ; 
and  the  kind  cup-bearer  frequently  employing  the  fame  Itratagem  to  fa- 
vour us,  we  confumed  the  whole  eveaing  in  pledging  each  other  with 
thefe  fanciful  kiffes. ' 

After 
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After  all  this,  the  parallel  song  of  Ben  Jonson  is  introduced 
at  p.  iv.  of  the  preface.  The  chronological  position  of  the  poems, 
;iccording  to  the  era  of  their  respective  authors,  (which  is  how- 
ever extremely  incorrect),  we  also  disapprove,  and  should  have 
thought  the  form  much  more  attractive,  had  they  been  ranged 
according  to  their  subjects,  and  all  the  observations  connected 
with  them  laid  before  the  reader  in  the  same  page,  while  the  pre- 
face might  have  been  more  advantageously  confined  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  collections. 

A  *  Prologue  '  follows,  in  which  the  too  obvious  metaphor 
of  a  *  wreath  of  flowers,  '  already  woefully  jaded  in  the  preface, 
is  absolutely  ridden  to  death.  In  its  last  moments,  it  undergoes 
a  sudden  transformation  from  a  garland  of  flowers  woven  into  si 
chaplet,  to  a  transplanted  exotic. 

*  For  zephyrs  foft  that  fanned  thy  youth. 
How  wilt  thou  meet  the  gale  uncouth  ? 
Torn  frona  a  genial  fun:imei's  fmile, 
How  wilt  thou  bear  a  northern  ifle  ? 
Far  from  thy  home  and  native  fliy, 
Meehjlravger,  wilt  thou  live  or  die  ?  * 
We   now   come   to   the    translations    themselves.      The   first 
place  is  justly  assigned  to  Meleager;  and  four  of  the  five  epigrams 
ascribed  to  him,  which  are  here  translated,  appear  to  us  extremely 
beautiful  compositions,  and  are  translated  with  the  greatest  feli- 
city.    We  extract  the  second,  in  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
storing the  Greek  name  to  the  lady,  who  has  been  deprived  of  it 
in  the  translation,  p.  4. 

*  Sea-wandering  barks  that  o'er  the  ^gasan  fail. 
With  pennants  dreaming  to  the  northern  gale, 
If  in  your  courfe  the  Coan  ftrand  ye  reach, 
And  fee  my  Phania  mufing  on  the  beach, 
With  eye  intent  upon  the  placid  fea, 
And  conllant  heart  that  only  beats  for  me. 
Tell  my  fweet  miftrcfs,  that  for  her  I  hatle, 
To  greet  her,  landing  from  the  watry  walle. 
Go,  heralds  of  my  foul  !   to  Phania's  ear 
In  all  your  fhrouds  the  tender  accents  bear  J 
Great  Jove  fhall  calm  with  fmiles  the  wave  below, 
And  bid  for  yon  the  fofteit  breezes  blow, ' 
We  should  have  wished  to  present  our  readers  with  the  third 
specimen  from  Meleager,  but  we  cannot  here  replace  tlie  real 
name  without  considerable  alteration  ;  and    we   must  decline   all 
share  in  a  practice  which  our  judgment  condemns  as  very  strange 
and  unwarrantable.     We  are  fairly  warned  in   the  preface,  that 
our  proper  names  are  substituted  for  the  original  Greek,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  air  of  familiarity  to  tlie  translated  poems ; 

and 
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and  a  list  is  added  of  such  Grecian  appellatives  as  are  thought 
least  compatible  with  the  harmony  of  English  verse.  In  answer 
to  this,  we  would  observe,  that  where  a  real  character  is  the  sub- 
ject addressed,  there  is  an  indispensable  historical  necessity  for 
adhering  to  the  real  name ;  but  even  where  a  fanciful  passion  and 
a  fictitious  person  are  described,  we  are  of  opinion^that  if  a  change  is 
to  be  made,  the  costume  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  so  far  respected,  that 
no  English  names  should  be  substituted  that  are  not  of  Greek  ori- 
gin. When  Erinne  laments  the  death  of  a  virtuous  companion,  we 
confess  our  disappointment  at  finding  that  the  adopted  name  of  *  Ju- 
lia '  makes  it  possible  to  confound  her  with  the  abandoned  daughter 
of  Augustus.  There  are  many  English  names  naturalized  from 
the  Greek,  and  thence  inuch  more  in  unison  with  a  Grecian  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  more  harmonious,  than  Rosa,  Rosalind,  and 
Eliza.  We  should  be  loath  to  object  to  the  celebration  of  Janet, 
a  lively  countrywoman  of  our  own,  we  presume,  who  has  cap- 
tivated our  author  in  a  tour  to  the  Highlands,  with  the  national 
graces  of  rosy  arms,  sandy  hair,  and  far-projecting  cheeks.  But 
we  should  have  thought  ourselves  unworthy  the  trust  reposed  in 
us,  as  magistrates  in  the  literary  commonwealth,  had  we  not 
made  strict  inquiries  touching  one  *  Thyrza's '  right  of  settle- 
ment in  English  poetry.  T<? ;  xo.^v ;  What  certificate  has  she  of 
honourable  service  elsewhere,  and  what  claim  to  a  favourable  re- 
ception here  ?  Why  does  she  impose  her  harsh  title  upon  us  as 
one  of  *  our  proper  names  ?  '  and  how  can  such  a  sound  mak^e 
verse  more  familiar  and  harmonious  to  our  ears  ?  After  much 
fruitless  search  after  her  birth,  parentage,  connexion,  and  for- 
mer settlement,  we  found  the  lady's  fame  recorded  in  *  the  Death 
of  Abel,  *  as  the  daughter  and  daughter-in-law  of  our  first  pa- 
rents, the  wife  and  sister  of  their  eldest  son.  A  very  useful  and 
deserving  character,  by  Mr  Gesner's  account,  though  somewhat 
too  much  addicted  to  sermonizing  ;  but,  when  all  our  sympathy 
is  excited  for  Meleager's  Heliodora,  on  what  principle  of  justice 
are  our  starting  tears  to  be  intercepted,  and  sprinkled  over  the 
grave  of  Cain's  wife  ? 

Of  all  the  minor  poets  of  Greece,  none  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  genius  or  a  finer  style  of  writing  than  Simonides  ; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  poem,  in  any  language,  more  pathetic 
and  interesting  than  his  beautiful  fragment,  the  Complaint  of 
Danae.  Jortin's  spirited  translation  of  it  into  Latin  is  well 
known.  The  late  Dr  Warton  gave  circulation  to  a  still  more 
jcharming  paraphrase,  by  the  present  venerable  Archbishop  of 
York,  by  inserting  it  in  the  89th  paper  of  the  Adventurer  ;  and 
it  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Musai  Etonenses, 
admirably  executed  in  hendecasyllables.     The   work  before  us 

contains 
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contains  the  only  attempt  we  have  ever  seen  to  render  It  Int« 
English  verse  ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  it  conveys  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  extreme  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  original.  That 
closeness  of  translation,  which  has  been  generally  aimed  at 
throughout  thio  volume,  is  violated  without  necessity  in  one  sen- 
tence. 

ft  e%  rot  attvev  reyi  auyov  fiv. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  above  is  the  true  reading,  and 
the  proper  punctuation.     The   sense  is,  *  If  thou  knewest   the 
extent  of  our  calamity,  thou  wouldest  have  at  least  inclined  thine 
ear  to  my  lamentations — I   commamd  thee  sleep,  my  child. ' — 
which  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the  slovenly  couplet — 
'   But  could'ft  thou  feel  luhat  I  deplore 
Then  would  I  bid  thee  fleep  the  more. 
The  translation  of  Simonides's  noble  epitaph  on  Meglstlas  the 
soothsayer,  who  perished  with  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae, Is  In  a  far  higher  strain. 

*  This  tomb  records  Megiftias'  honoured  name. 
Who  boldly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  Fame 

Fell  by  the  Perfians  near  Sperchlus'  tide. 
Both  paft  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew, 
And  yet,  tho'  death  was  open  to  his  view, 

He  chofe  to  perifh  at  his  general's  fide.'  p.  22. 
The  expulsion  of  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  the  consequent 
establishment  of  a  democracy  at  Athens,  are  events  so  Interesting 
in  Grecian  history,  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  insert  the  best  of 
the  two  translations  here  given,  of  the  celebrated  Scholium  of  Cal- 
listratus. 

*  In  myrtle  my  fword  will  I  wreath. 

Like  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave. 
Who  devoted  the  tyrant  to  death, 
And  to  Athens  equality  gave  ! 

LovM  Harmodlus,  thou  never  flialt  die  ! 

The  poets  exultingly  tell 
That  thine  is  the  fulncfs  of  joy, 

Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  dwell. 

In  myrtle  my  fword  will  I  wreath, 

Like  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave, 
Who  devoted  Hipparchus  to  death. 

And  buried  his  pride  in  the  grave. 


A^  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  feiz'd, 
While  Minerva  he  vainly  implor'd. 


An4 
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And  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  was  pleas'd 
With  the  victim  of  Liberty's  fword. 

May  your  blifs  be  immortal  on  high, 

Among  men  as  your  glory  fliall  be  ; 
Ye  doom'd  the  ufurper  to  die, 

And  bade  our  dear  country  be  free  1'  p.  2  J. 
"We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  introducing,  in  a  note  on  this 
cde,  all  the  foolish  tales  put  together  by  the  later  Greek  writers, 
and  collected  by  Bayle,  on  the  6ubject  of  the  fabulous  island  of 
Achillea.  They  cannot  go  far  to  illustrate  a  poem  composed  ten 
centuries  before  they  were  invented.  The  elysium  of  Homer 
and  the  \wci  ^aKx^uv  of  Callistratus,  are  totally  different  from  the 
Achillea  of  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Arrian.  Their  bold  and  general 
sketches  are  disgraced  by  no  poor  minidia  of  enjoyment,  but  may 
be  filled  up  by  every  imagination,  according  to  its  own  best  con- 
ceptions of  future  happiness.  We  trust  the  beauty  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  will  plead  our  excuse  for  transcribing  so  long  a  pas- 
sage from  Pope's  Odyssey.  They  are  in  the  fourth  book,  line 
76U 

*  But  oh  beloved  of  Heaven  !  refervod  to  thee 

A  happier  lot  the  fmiling  fate?  decree. 

Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whofe  mortal  fway 

Matter  is  changed,  and  varying  forrns  decay, 

Elyfium  {hall  be  thine  ;  the  blifsful  nlains 

Of  utmort  earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns. 

Joys  ever  young,  unmixed  with  pairi  or  fear. 

Fill  the  wide  circle  of  the  eternal  year  : 

Stern  winter  fmiles  on  that  aufpicious  clime  : 

The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  : 

From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  incleirient  blow. 

Mould  the  round  hail,  vor  flake  the  fleecy  fnow. 

But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  bleft  inhale 

The  fragrant  murmurs. of  the  weftern  gale. ' 
The  beautiful  idyll  of  Moschus,  appears  with  great  advantage 
in  an  English  dress. 

•  O'er  the  fmooth  main  when  fcarce  a  zephyr  blows 

To  break  the  dark-blue  ocean's  deep  repofe, 

I  ftek  the  cahnnels  of  the  breathing  fiiore, 

Delighted  with  the  fields  and  woods  no  more.  *■ 

Eui  when,  white-foaming,  heave  the  deeps  on  high. 

Swells  the  black  ftorm,  and  mingles  fea  with  flcy, 

Trembhng,   I  fly  the  wild  tempelluous  ftrand. 

And  feek  the  clofe  rectifts  of  the  land. 

Sweet  are  the  founds  that  murmur  thro'  the  wood 

While  roaring  ftorms  upheave  the  dang'rous  flood  ; 

Then,  if  the  winds  uicre. fiercely  howl,  they  roufe 

But 
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But  fweeter  muflc  in  tlie  pine's  tall  boughs. 

Hard  is  the  life  the  weary  fifher  finds 

Who  trufts  his  floating  maniion  to  the  winds, 

Whofe  daily  food  the  fickle  fea  maintains, 

Unchanging  labour,  and  uncertain  gains. 

Be  mine  fofc  fleep,  beneath  the  fpreading  fliade 

Of  fome  broad  leafy  plane  inglorious  laid, 

Lull'd  by  a  fountain's  fall,  that,  murmuring  near. 

Soothes,  not  alarms,  the  toil-worn  labourer's  ear.  '     p.  36. 
There  is  much  nature  and  tenderness  in  the  following  stanzas, 
•which  are  turned,  very  freely  in  point  of  language,  but  with  per- 
fect fidelity  to  the  sentiment,  from  six  lines  by  Antipater. 

*  See  yonder  blufhing  vine-tree  grow 

And  clafp  a  dry  and  wither'd  plane. 
And  round  its  youthful  tendrils  throw, 
A  fhelter  fronni  the  winds  and  rain. 

That  faplefs  trunk  in  former  time 

Gave  covert  from  the  noontide  blaze, 
And  taught  the  infant  fhoot  to  climb 

That  now  the  pious  debt  repays. 

And  thus,  kind  powers,  a  partner  give 

To  fhare  in  my  profperity  ; 
Hang  on  my  ftrength  while  yet  I  live. 
And  do  me  honour  when  I  die.  '     p.  42. 
The  following  epigram  was  probably  inscribed  on  some  emble- 
matical device,  representing  the  two  adverse  powers  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

*  All  hall,  Remembrance  and  Forgetfalnefs  ! 

Trace  Memory,  trace  whate'er  is  fweet  or  kind. 
When  friends  forfake  us,  or  misfortunes  prefp, 

Oblivion  !   rafe  the  record  from  our  mind.     p.  78. 
Our  readers  must  not  give  all  the  Greek  epigrammatists  credit 
for  so  natural  a  turn  of  thinking  as  these  extracts  have  displayed  ; 
or  rather  perhaps  the  notions  of  chivalrous  admiration,  which  are 
not  yet  quite  obliterated,  may  condemn,  as  too  natural,  the  blunt 
memento  of  this  inharmonious  couplet : 
■^  ♦  Virgin  !   we  fhall  be  duft  alone, 
On  the  fad  fhores  of  Acheron. ' 
The  following  hint  is  also  somewhat  too  broad  for  the  artificial 
manners  of  our  times. 

*  'Twere  wife  no  more  to  feek  a  lover. 
But  think  at  laft  of  dying,  ' 
There  is  something  singular  in  the  phraseology,  at  least,  in 
which  Paul  the  Silentiary  (who  does  appear  to  have  had  some 
poetical  talent)  is  made  to  observe,  that  his  daughter,  whose  death 


he  is  lamenting, 
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*   United,  in  her  fhort  career. 
The  fruit  of  age,  of  youth  the  rofe.  * 
But  what  will  our  readers  think  of  the  high  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Palladas,  who   obviously  suspected  that  the   sun   shone 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him,  and  resents  the  imperti- 
nence of  being  so  stared  in  the  face  ? 

*  The  god  of  radiance,  from  his  gorgeous  throne, 

Cloth'd  in  perennial  glory,  pours  the  day  ; 
But  if  infultiiig  on  our  orb  he  fhone, 

May  darknefs  hide  me  from  his  loathfome  ray!*     p.  79. 
This  extravagance  is  amply  compensated  by  the  tameness  of  an- 
©ther  epigram  in  the  same  page,  which  is  far  duller  than  the 
very  dull  original. 

*  This  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  after  muft  perform  with  art  ; 
Or  laugh  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all. 
Or  learn  to  play  with  grace  his  tragic  part. ' 
The  translator  has  thought  it  worth  his   while  to  present  us 
•with  several  of  the  Grecian  jokes  upon  long  noses.     The  carica- 
ture is  sometimes  strong  enough  to  excite  a  laugh. 

*  Dick  cannot  wipe  his  noltrils  if  he  pleales  ; 

(So  long  his  nofe  is,  and  hi    .irms  fo  fliort  ;) 
Nor  ever  cries  "  God  blef?  me  "  when  he  fneezes  ; 
— He  cannot  hear  fo  dijlant  a  report.  '     p.  64. 
The  Emperor  Trajan  could  indulg*^  in  these  innocent  absurdi- 
ties, as  appears  from  an  epigram,  which   may  be  thus  literally 
done  into  English  :    *  Placing  your  nose  opposite  to  the  sun,  and 
opening  your  mouth,  you  will  shew  the  hour  to  all  passengers  j ' 
which  ingenious  idea  is  laboriously  expanded  into  eight  lines. 

*  JLet  Dick  fome  fiirar.ier's  oay  expofe 
Before  the  fun  hi?  monftious  nofe, 

.  ■  And  ftretch  his  giant-moiuh  to  caufe 

Its  fnade  to  fall  upon  its  jaws : 

With  nofe  fo  long,  and  month  fo  wide, 

And  thofe  twelve  grinders  fide  by  fide, 

Dick,  with  a  very  little  trial, 

Would  maki'  an  excel'oju  fun-dial.  '  p.  145. 
"We  are  informed,  too,  without  the  least  reason  for  supposing  it, 
^at  the  object  of  this  imperial  witticism  was  one  of  Trajan's 
eoiirti&rs.  We  wonder  that  the  compliment  of  a  poetical  transla- 
tion was  not  thought  due  to  the  best  joke  on  the  subject,  in  which 
Castor's  nose  is  s.iid  to  be  in  itself  all  the  useful  instruments 
in  the  affairs  of  life, — a  spade^  a  ti"umpet,  an  anchor,  a  pot- 
hook, &c. 

The  curious  physiological  observation  recorded  in  the  verses  of 
Dcmocharis  on  the  portrait  of  Sappho  is  quite  lost  in  the 

*  Bright 
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*  Bright  fmiles,  and  lip's  neftareous  dews. 

Trembling  with  love-,  ir\6.  gli/leniiig  with  the  mufe.* 

The  original  author  only  asserts,  that  the  *  flesh  of  her  mo'nt 
and  merry  face  Indicates  Venus  mingled  with  the  muse. '  We 
should  have  been  better  satisfied,  if  these  mental  qualities  had 
been  more  distinctly  referred  to  their  visible  representatives : 
many  interesting  secrets  miight  be  unveiled,  and  much  superflu- 
ous confession  spared,  if  we  were  once  enabled  to  ascertain 
whether  the  moisture  of  a  lady's  countenance  proved  her  to  be 
born  a  poetess,  or  was  an  evidence  of  her  being  actually  in  love. 

Some  of  the  other  poems  may  perhaps  be  thought  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  such  a  collection  ;  and,  in  a  very  few  instances,  we 
may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  complete  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  original.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  are  certain  that 
few  Greek  authors  have  less  right  to  complain  of  the  mode  in 
which  their  works  are'  represented  in  our  language  •,  and  their 
manes  ought  to  feel  no  common  gratitude  for  the  pious  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  relics.  Some  additions, 
however,  might  fairly  be  admitted,  and,  as  we  before  hinted, 
a  far  more  convenient  arrangement  might  easily  be  made.  We 
would  recommend,  in  particular,  the  translation  of  a  greater 
number  of  those  poems  wliich  relate  to  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  a  disquisition  on  what  might  be  called  the  Political 
Poetry  of  the  several  states.  Most  of  the  fragments  on  that  sub- 
ject are  written  with  very  great  spirit ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  would  throw  considerable  light  en  the  history  of  the 
most  important  events.  A  more  frequent  resort  to  the  Aiiw<i(7c(pi^xs 
of  Athena:us,  would  also  be  of  great  service  In  illustrating  the 
ancient  state  of  manners,  in  many  points,  which  the  editor  has 
left  in  want  of  explanation. 

After  the  translations  and  the  notes,  a  few  original  poems  are 
introduced,  and  some  translations  from  Horace.  Some  fine  ver- 
ses are  thrown  away  upon  the  schoolboy  subject  of  Paris  and 
CEnone  ;  but  the  longest  of  these  productions  is  called  *  The 
Abbot  of  Dol,  a  legendary  tale. '  We  were  not  a  little  surprised 
at  finding  attached  to  an  Attic  edifice  this  Gothic  appendage, 
which  Is  not  free  from  the  pueriilties  which  distinguish  that  style, 
though  some  parts  are  forcibly  conceived  and  executed.  The  o- 
tlier  poems  have  also  considerable  merit,  and  prove,  that  when 
the  author  has  acquired  that  perfect  facility  of  expression  which 
habit  never  fails  to  confer  where  a  talent  for  poetical  composi- 
tion really  exists,  his  powers  will  be  equal  to  hij^her  efforts  than 
a  translation  from  die  Greek  anthology. 

Artv 
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Art.  V.  ^  ^^oj/age  rcund  the  World,  in  the  Tears  1 SOO,  1 801 ,  1 S02, 
1803,  and  ISO^;  in  tuhich  the  Author  visited  the  principal  Islands 
in  the  Facific  Ocean,  and  the  English  Settlements  of  Port  Jackson 
and  Norfolk  Island.  By  John  Turnbull.  3  Vol.  8vo.  pp.715. 
London,   1805.     Phillips. 

HThe  islands  of  the  Soutli  Sea,  which,  soon  after  their  disco- 
■^  very,  and  during  the  happily  uninteresting  state  of  European 
affairs,  excited  so  much  attention,  have,  for  many  years,  been 
almost  altogether  overlooked  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  new  tribes,  and  the  first  accounts 
of  manners  formerly  unknown,  are  by  no  means  more  interesting, 
than  the  subsequent  history  of  those  tribes,  and  the  changes 
which  rapidly  take  place  in  their  manners.  The  greatest  obliga- 
tions, therefore,  are  conferred  upon  us  by  those  adventurous 
persons,  who  having  visited  these  islands  of  late  years,  give  such 
statements  of  what  they  saw,  as  enable  us  to  trace  the  progress 
of  society  in  one  of  its  earliest  stages,  and  to  estimate  the  effects 
produced  by  the  sudden  revolution  in  their  circumstances,  which 
the  natives  have  experienced  from  their  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans. We  have  seldom  been  more  gratified,  than  with  the  ad- 
dition which  these  volumes  make,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  our 
knowledge  of  distant  countries.  Admitting,  what  is  always  to 
be  presumed,  unless  there  is  internal  evidence  of  the  contrary, 
that  the  publication  is  authentic,  and  that  Mr  Turnbull  is,  what 
he  describes  himself,  we  look  upon  his  work  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  books  of  travel,  whicxi  have  appeared  for  many  years. 
We  cannot  help,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  our  suspicions, 
that  Mr  Turnbull  has  followed  a  fashion  too  prevalent  among 
travellers  of  the  present  day  ;  and  instead  of  speaking  to  us  him- 
self, employed  some  literary  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Although 
this  practice  must  always  diminish  the  interest  of  a  narrative,  and 
may  frequently  affect  its  correctness,  we  are  sufficiently  well 
aware  of  its  necessity,  in  som.e  cases,  to  condemn  it  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  and  are  content,  if  we  cannot  hear  an  adventurer's  tale 
from  himself,  to  receive  it  at  second  hand.  But,  then,  there 
must  he  nothing  else  than  the  fairest  dealing  in  all  this  transac- 
tion. We  must  know  the  writer's  name,  as  well  as  the  traveller's. 
We  m.ust  have  the  responsibility  resting  v/holly  upon  known  per- 
sons, and  not  shared  between  one  who  appears,  and  another  who 
lurks.  Above  all,  we  must  not  see  the  writer  so  entirely  con- 
founded with  the  traveller,  as  to  deceive  us  respecting  their  se- 
parate existence.  Nov/,  if,  as  we  suspect,  Mr  Turnbull  did  not 
compose  his  book,  he  should  have  desired  his  author  to  say  so 

fairly*. 
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fairly,  and  iiof  allowed  him  to  apologize  (Preface  p.  vii.)  for  tlie 
friults  of  Jiis  style,  on  tlie  score  of  his  being  a  seajnan.  It  may- 
be ayked,  on  what  we  found  our  suspicions  of  the  book  h>,ving 
been  made  by  one  man,  and  the  voyage  by  another.  We  reply, 
by  turning  to  the  first  sentence  ;  which  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
written  in  the  style  of  people  who  live  by  handing  sails  and  pull- 
ing ropes, 

'  There  are  few  dangers,  and  ftill  fewer  difficulticp,  which  can  deter 
men  of  entti-prize  from  any  purfuit  which  they  confider  as  the  means  of 
independence.      If  the  colder  moralifl-,   in   his  abftraft  reafoning,   brand 
this  defire  with  the  nan^e  of  a  pernicious  avidity,  the  praifilcal  philofo- 
pher,  tempej-ing  the  conclufions  of  his  reafon  by  the  irodes  of  life,  con- 
fiders  it  in  a  more   favourable  point   of  view,  hailing    it   as   the  grand 
moving  impulie   of  commerce,  and   effeftually  the  means  of  improving 
the  whole  condition  of  life. '     I.   i,  2. 
Nor  do  sailors  reflect  upon  trade  after  the  following  manner. 
*   Induftry  is  here  the  certain  means  of  fortune.     There  is  commerce 
'  fuited  to  every  kind  of  capital,  and  a  certain  and  profitable  market  for 
all  produce  and  minor  manufa6tures.      Hence,  independence,  and  hence, 
(Is  it  not  needlefs  to  mention  a  refult   fo  Inevitable?)  cheerfulnefs,  fclf- 
cdcem,  and  fecial  affeftion.  '      I.   36. 

Nor  yet  do  shipwrecked  innriners,  and  unsuccessful  dealers  In 
piece  goods,  moralize  in  such  strains  as  these. 

'  It  is  a  precept  as  good  In  commerce,  as  in  theoretic  philofophy, 
to  make  the  heft  of  ill  fortune,  and,  where  we  cannot  get  all  that  we  had 
hoped,  to  fpare  no  efforts  to  get  all  that  we  can.  If  there  Is  feldom 
any  good  fo  perfeft  as  not  to  have  Its  alloy  of  iil,  fo  Is  there  as  feldom 
any  difappolntmcnt  fo  complete  as  to  leave  no  no^ik  of  hope.  It  is  a 
IclTon  that  I  have  learned  from  experience,  that  If  halt"  the  time  and  na- 
tural vigour  which  is  nfiially  confumed  in  lamenting  a  misfortune,  was 
more  wifely  employed  in  ieeklng  a  remedy,  there  are  few  difappoir.t- 
xnents  which  v/ill  not  admit  of  alleviation.  '      I.   /^o,  41. 

And  we  rnay  add,  as  one  other  instance,  that  a  sailor  would 
certainly  have  compared  die  Otaheite  streamers  to  an  object  the 
most  familiar  to  hini  (the  dog-vane),  in  preference  to  the  tail  of 
a  boy's  kite,  which  is  not  nearly  so  like,  (III.  45.)  It  is  but  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  the  style  of  this  book  is,  in  general,  ex- 
tremely free  from  faults  ; — it  is  plain,  neat,  and  not  i'lcorrect, — 
frequently  so  full  of  na'i'vete,  as  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  real  tra- 
veller having  written  parts  of  it, — and,  at  all  events,  so-  perspi- 
cuous, and  so  lirtle  abounding  in  high-wrought  passages,  that  ic 
conveys  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  author's  talents  for  this 
kind  of  wrltii'g.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  made,  rather  -with 
the  view  of  fixing  the  credit  due  to  the  narrative,  than  of  object- 
ing to  the  execution  of  a  book  so  valuable  in  itself.  For  die 
iame  reason,  \ye  niu^t  be  allowed  to  add  a  v/ish,  that  the  autiior 
vol..  iz.  :so!  1?.  Y  had 
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had  mentioned  in  what  form  the  materials  were  conveyed, — whe- 
ther, for  example,  a  journal  was  kept,  and,  if  kept,  how  it  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  the  vessel,  and  other  misfortunes  in  Otaheite, 
Lastly,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  retrenchment  of  log-book 
extracts  ;  but  we  rather  like  to  see  a  few  longitudes,  latitudes, 
and  dates,  in  works  of  this  nature,  if  it  were  merely  to  keep  the 
narrator  in  his  right  course  ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  we  shall 
afterwards  have  to  show,  how  prejudicial  the  plan  of  totally  omit- 
ting such  particulars  has  proved.  Having  premised  these  general 
hints,  we  shall  now  wave  our  suspicions,  of  whatever  nature ; 
and,  supposing  that  the  writer  and  traveller  are  the  same  person, 
we  shall  attend  Mr  TurnbuU  on  his  interesting  and  adventurous 
^nterprize. 

The  two  first  mates  of  the  Barwell,  having  observed,  in  1799, 
how  lucrative  a  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Americans  to  the 
north-west  of  China,  they  persuaded  some  mercantile  men  in 
London  to  embark  in  this  speculation,  and  were  appointed  to  su- 
perintend its  execution.  They  were  sent  out  in  a  good  ship, 
with  considerable  shares  in  the  cargo.  Mr  TurnbuU  was  se- 
cond in  command,  and  had  charge  of  the  trading  part  of  the 
adventure. 

The  prevalence  of  southerly  winds  obliged  them  to  bear  up  for 
St  Salvador.  This  first  voyage  afforded  notliing  very  interesting 
to  their  attention.  At  Madeira,  indeed,  Mr  TurnbuU's  patriotic 
avarice,  in  which  he  rather  exceeds  the  common  run  of  travellers, 
broke  out.  He  '  could  not  but  indulge  a  wish  '  that  this  island, 
and  the  neighbouring  one  of  Porto  Santo,  were  made  British 
property,  should  a  war  break  out  with  Portugal.  He  adds  the 
following  very  curious  remarks.  *  If  England  is  in  want  of  any 
colony,  it  is  one  where  the  industry  of  our  countrymen  might 
cultivate  the  grape.  Indeed,  our  haughty  neighbours  have  long 
observed,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  vast  foreign  settlements,  we 
do  not  possess  one  island  where  the  grape  is  successfully  culti- 
vated. '  At  Brazil  he  is  still  more  anxious  to  see  the  British 
power  established  ;  and  hints,  in  very  intelligible  language,  that 
so  fine  a  settlement  should  at  all  events  be  seized  hold  of. 

During  their  stay  in  Bahia,  they  were  not  very  courteously 
treated  by  the  viceroy  ;  and  on  leaving  it,  they  were  detained 
Some  time  on  the  coast.  This  delay,  however,  gave  them  *  the 
satisfaction  of  making  some  return  for  the  governor's  incivility, 
by  chasing  as  many  Portugueze  vessels  as  fell  in  their  way  j '  of 
which  satisfaction,  the  consequences  will  not  be  very  pleasant  to 
the  next  English  adventurers  who  may  touch  at  San  Salvador. 
After  a  pleasant  voyage  to  the  Cape,  and  a  short  stay  there,  they 
proceeded  to  New  Holland  j  and,  steering  for  Bankes's  Straits, 
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arrived  safely  at  Port  Jackson,  by  that  very  unusual  route.  Here 
it  was  resolved,  that  Mr  Turnbull  should  remain  to  dispose  of 
the  cargo,  while  the  captain  proceeded  in  the  vessel  on  the  north- 
west speculation.  During  his  residence  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
afterwards  on  his  return  from  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  good  deal  of  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  new  settlement.  But  his  ac- 
count does  not  materially  augment  the  stock  of  knowledge  al- 
ready in  circulation  upon  this  subject.  The  following  extract 
contains  the  substance  of  his  observations  on  the  change  which 
our  intercourse  with  the  New  Hollanders  has  produced.  Though 
not  altogether  new,  it  is  amusing. 

*  Thefe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  diftant  region  are  indeed  be- 
yond comparifon  the  moft  barbarous  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  The 
refidence  of  Europeans  has  here  been  wholly  ineffeftual ;  the  natives 
are  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate  as  at  our  firft  fettlement.  Every  day  are  men 
and  women  to  be  feen  in  the  fireets  of  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  naked 
as  in  the  moment  of  their  birth.  In  vain  have  the  more  humane  of  the 
officers  of  the  colony  endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition  :  they  ftill 
perfift  in  the  ei^oyment  of  their  eafe  and  liberty  in  their  own  way,  and 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  advice  upon  this  fubjeft. 

<  Is  this  to  be  imputed  to  a  greater  portion  of  natural  ftupidity  than 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  even  of  favages  ?  By  no  means.  If  an  accurate 
obfervation,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  ridiculous,  be  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  natural  talents,  the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  are  by  no  means 
deficient.  Their  mimicking  of  the  oddities,  drefs,  walk,  gait,  and  looks, 
of  all  the  Europeans  whom  they  have  feen,  from  the  time  of  governor 
Phillips  downwards,  is  fo  exaft,  as  to  be  a  kind  of  hiftoric  regifter  of 
their  feveral  aftions  and  charafters.  Governor  Philhps  and  Colonel 
Grofs  they  imitate  to  the  life.  And  to  this  day,  if  there  be  any  thing 
peculiar  in  any  of  our  countrymen,  officers  in  the  corps,  or  even  of  the 
convicts  ;  any  caft  of  the  eye  or  hobble  in  the  gait ;  any  trip,  or  ftrut. 
Hammering  or  thick  fpeaking,  they  catch  it  in  the  moment,  and  repre- 
fent  it  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  impoffible  not  to  recognize  tlic  ori- 
ginal. They  are,  moreover,  great  proficients  in  the  language  and  New- 
gate flang  of  the  convifts  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any  quarrel,  are  by  no  means 
unequal  to  them  in  the  exchange  of  abufe. 

*  But  this  is  the  fum-total  of  their  acquifitions  from  European  inter- 
courfe.  In  every  other  refpeA,  they  appear  incapable  of  any  improve- 
ment, or  even  change.  They  are  ftill  as  unprotected  as  ever  againft 
the  inclemencies  of  weather,  and  the  vicifiitudes  of  plenty  and  abiolute 
famine,  the  natural  evils  of  a  favage  life.  In  their  perfons  they  are 
meagre  to  a  proverb  ;  their  fl'cins  are  fcarified  in  every  part  with  fhcUs, 
and  their  faces  befmeared  with  fli^ll-lime  and  red  gum  ;  their  hair  is 
matted  with  a  mofs,  and,  what  they  call,  ornamented  with  ftiarks' 
teeth  ;  and  a  piece  ©f  wood,  like  a  flcewcr,  ii  fixed  in  the  cartila^^es  of 
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tlie  nofc.  Tn  a  word,  they  compofe  altogether  the  moil  loathfome  and 
diiguiling  tribe  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  '     I.  6z — 64. 

Respecting  the  impolicy  of  our  economical  administration,  or 
police,  ill  the  colony,  some  valuable  facts  are  stated  by  Mr  Turn- 
bull,  whose  authority  is  the  less  suspicious,  that  he  uniformly 
gives  therti  as  topics  of  commendation,  unless  M'hen  the  measures 
of  government  press  too  close  on  his  own  mercantile  speculations.. 
Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  price  of  almost  every 
article  is  fixed  by  the  governor  of  the  settlement,  against  whom, 
it  is  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  pi^esent  purpose  to  observe,  there 
is  always  a  strong  party  in  that  very  factious  comm\inity.  Mr 
TurnbuU  admits,  that  the  best-informed  inhabitants  impute,  to 
tlie  erroneous  settlement  of  prices,  the  scarcity  *  of  animal  food 
which  prevails,  in  a  colony  so  well  adapted  to  the  bi-eeding  of 
cattle.  (I.  58.)  In  like  maimer,  when  the  growers  of  provisions 
complained  that  the  price  fixed  was  too  low  in  proportion  to  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  wisdom  of  the  governor  forthwith  applied  the 
remedy  of  lowering,  by  edict,  the  price  of  labour,  both  for  free 
men  and  convicts  ;  and  settling,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  hours 
of  the  day  during  which  tliey  were  to  work,  or  the  quantity  of 
work,  if  the  agreement  were  made  by  the  piece.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  folly  has  been,  that  the  regulation  is  generally  set 
at  nought,  and,  in  some  instances,  produces  great  oppression. 
(in.   160.) 

V/ere  the  population  in  any  degree  dependent  on  emigration 
from  the  mother  country,  it  would  be  stopped  by  those  laws. 
SliU  more  strict  are  the  rules  for  hoping  doivn  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  monopolizers  and  retailers  \  against  whom,  botli  the 
g-overnor  in  his  edicts,  and  Mr  Turnbull  in  citing  them,  com- 
plain in  a  moving  manner.  But  they  are  all,  he  says,  rendered 
nugatory  by  tlie  insatiable  avarice  of  those  men,  who  frequently 
take  above  100  per  cetit.  profit,  while  his  honour  the  governor  is 
denouncing  vengeance  against  such  as  shall  presume  to  take  more 
than  20.  (III.  179.)  To  correct  this  evil,  government  has  sent 
aut  cargoes  under  commissaries,  who  sell  at  a  fixed  rate.  (III.  190.) 
And  the  probable  efi'ccts  of  this  policy  are  exemplified  by  Mr 
Tarnbull  in  another  part  of  his  work,  though  he  praises  it  high- 
ly in  the  last  quoted  passage  ;  for  we  find  him  driven  away  from 
Tort  Jackson  with  his  cargo,  by  the  total  stagnation  of  trade, 
which  a  large  government  investment  produced  in  a  market  at 
any  rate  very  dull  •,  and  on  his  attempting  the  market  of  Norfolk 
Island,  he  v/as  again  beaten  by  a  part  of  the  same  investment, 
which  was  selling  oiF  at  a  reduced  rate,  (I.  SS.)     We   presume, 

thei'efore, 

*  He  calls  it  dearth,  but  evidently  means  fcarcity  for  the  complaint 
1»,  that  the  fixed  price  is  inucb  too  low. 
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therefore,  that  unless  government  intends  to  have  all  the  trade  of 
the  colony,  and  is  ixsolved  to  supply  it  fully  and  cheaply,  it  must 
leave  the  thing  alone,  otherwise  it  will  certainly  prevent  the  re- 
gular traffic  of  private  adventurers.  The  encouragement  given 
to  the  sugar  cane,  under  all  these  circumstances,  seems  very  ill 
placed.  A  cow  (worth  ;'.0l.)  is  promised  to  the  first  settler  who 
shall  raise  five  cwt.  of  sugar.  (I.  98.)  From  tliese  censures,  con- 
sidering  the  peculiar  character  of  the  population,  we  are  disposed 
to  exempt  the  strict  prohibition  of  distilleries.  But  if  this  mea- 
sure is,  as  we  apprehend  must  be  admitted,  a  wise  one,  what 
shall  wc  say  of  the  policy  of  forcing  the  sugar  culture,  which, 
without  a  great  distillation,  never  can  go  on  •,  and  tliis  at  the  very 
time  when  the  prohibition  of  common  distilleries  has  raised  the 
Jove  of  spirits,  all  over  the  settlement,  to  a  kind  of  ma<lne-ss  ? 

Such  are  the  blunders  of  your  sound-,  solidy  practical  men,  v.ho 
contemn  all  general  principles,  and  either  laugh  at  political  phi- 
losophy in  the  mass,  or  still  more  foolishlv  admit,  evidently  with- 
out comprehending,  its  leading  positions,  and  then  rebel  against 
every  particular  application  of  them.  Those  v/ise  ^persons  are 
the  first  to  praise  the  freedom  of  trade.  Upon  all  occasions,  the 
*  celebrated  Dr  Adam  Smith '  is  a  term  perpetually  in  their 
mouths  :  they  will  quote  you  whole  paragraphs  from  *  his  im- 
mortal work : '  but  let  there  occur  an  opportunity  of  applying 
them,  as  there  do  hourly  occur  many,  and  they  make  sad  work 
indeed.  Every  thing  is  now  *  an  instance  to  which  his  princi- 
ples, however  just  in  the  main,  do  not  apply.  '  lie  !:>  found  out 
not  to  have  had  this  case  in  his  viev.' ;  or  he  h  even  adnnttcd,  it 
the  occasion  requires,  to  have  been  '  an  author*  and  '  a  specu- 
lative man  5'  and  his  opinions  cannot  be  saiely  '  used  without 
modifications. '  So  that  the  rules  are  all  excellent,  but  every  case 
is  an  exception ;  and  the  principles,  even  when  acknowleu'ged 
in  the  abstract,  are  frittered  down  absolutely  to  noihing  in  the  ap- 
plication- As  Botany  Bay  is  probably  the  least  favuuvublc  in- 
stance which  can  be  found  for  the  theory,  from  the  necessary  ad- 
mixture of  discipline  which  prevails  in  a  society  so  unnaturally 
constructed,  wc  have  thought  it  useful  to  dwell  upon  the  fore- 
going particulars,  longer  than  their  real  importance  may  seem  to 
merit.  We  shall  leave  this  part  of  the  book,  with  expressing 
our  regret  at  the  various  symptoms  of  bad  government  and  fals« 
policy  observable  in  all  the  best  accounts  of  this  settlement — 
lamenting  the  little  care  which  seems  to  have  been  shewn  in  the 
important  matter  of  chusing  oiHce-bearers  for  an  establishment  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe — ^and  mortified  at  the  ignorance 
which  appears  in  the  system  laid  down  for  a  colony  planted  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Y  3  After 
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After  residing  for  ten  months  in  Norfolk  island,  Mr  Turnbull 
received  the  disagreeable  intelligence  that  the  North-West  spectt- 
lation  had  entirely  failed,  and  that  the  Captain  had  returned  to 
Port-Jackson  with  the  vessel,  resolved  to  engage  in  the  seal  fish- 
ery for  the  Chinese  market,  as  the  East  India  Company's  license 
obliged  them  to  touch  at  China  during  their  voyage.  They  ac- 
cordingly landed  a  company  of  men  skilled  in  the  fishery,  in  Bass's 
Straits^  and  were  then  obliged  to  bear  away  for  the  Society  Islands, 
in  order  to  procure  a  stock  of  provisions,  the  colonies  being  ut- 
terly unable  to  furnish  them  with  the  smallest  supply  at  any  price. 
The  melancholy  employment  of  our  adventurers,  during  the  whole 
of  their  remaining  voyages,  was  to  seek  for  this  supply  of  food  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  they  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered as  many  crosses,  hardships,  and  misfortunes,  as  usually  be- 
fal  the  least  fortunate  navigators. 

The  first  island  that  they  made  was  Maitia,  where  they  did  not 
remain  long,  but  proceeded  to  Otaheite.  This  unfortunate  spot, 
they  found  involved  in  a  most  obstinate  and  desolating  war,  oc- 
casioned by  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  a  family  which  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty,  by  tlie  assistance  of  a  few  English  convicts. 
Partly  from  this  circumstance,  the  stock  of  provisions  was  very 
scanty,  and  nothing  could  induce  the  natives  to  barter  it,  but  the 
offer  of  arms  and  ammunition,  now  become  the  only  objects  of  any 
exchangeable  value,  indeed,  all  over  this  part  of  the  South  Seas. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  the  good  old  times  of  Cook  and 
King,  a  few  red  feathers  would  open  all  the  treasures,  nay,  'buy 
all  the  crowns  of  these  little  realms.  At  Otaheite,  the  navigators 
were  received  with  great  kindness  by  the  missionaries,  and  by 
Pomarrie,  the  regent,  or  late  king  ;  who,  according  to  the  law 
of  those  parts,  had  retired  from  the  sovereignty,  on  the  birth  of 
his  son  btoo,  the  reigning  monarch.  These  potentates  asked 
many  questions  about  their  royal  brother  in  England  ; — '  Was  he 
a  larger  man  ? — Had  he  a  comely  countenance  ? — Was  his  dress 
elegant  ? '  The  queen  and  her  suite  were  eqiially  inquisitive  a- 
bout  her  Majesty,  and  the  ladies  of  our  court ;  and  being  satis- 
fied on  these  points,  proceeded  to  exercise  their  vocation  of  pil- 
fering, drinking,  and  intriguing  with  the  crew.  The  want  ot 
hogs  and  breadfruit,  however,  drove  our  adventurers  to  other 
islands;  and  after  touching  in  the  same  manner  at  Huaheine,  they 
reached  Ulitea.  Here  they  encountered  a  great  danger.  Some 
bad  subjects,  whom  they  had  hired  at  Botany  Bay,  deserted,  and 
conspired  with  the  natives,  who  are  of  a  more  treacherous  and 
cruel  disposition  than  those  of  Otaheite,  to  cut  the  ship's  cables — 
let  her  drift  on  the  reef,  and  then  murder  the  crev/  and  plunder 
the  vessel     This  plot  had  alir.cst  succeeded.     The  cables  being 

cut. 
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cut,  nothing  but  a  very  lucky  calm  kept  the  ship  from  being 
wrecked.  The  natives  on  the  shore  were  worked  up  to  a  pitch 
of  inconceivable  fury,  at  seeing  their  project  likely  to  miscarry, 
and  began  a  terrible  attagk  from  all  points,  with  musketry  and 
stones.  The  guns  of  the  vessel  did  but  little  execution,  ai\^  she 
must  inevitably  have  been  taken,  had  not  a  breeze  sprung  up  and 
carried  her  out  at  the  moment  when  all  hopes  had  been  given  up. 
We  are  forcibly  struck,  in  reading  all  these  South  Sea  voyages, 
with  the  dilhculty  of  preventing  desertion.  The  women,  climate, 
but,  above  all,  the  indolence  in  which  the  natives  live,  are  seduc- 
tions which  our  seamen  can  scarcely  be  forced,  by  any  discipline, 
to  resist ;  and  as  they  operate  most  peculiarly  on  convicts  from 
our  settlements  in  New  Holland,  no  consideration  should  ever 
persuade  navigators  to  take  in  recruits  at  those  places. 

After  calling  in  vain  at  several  other  places,  Mr  Turnbull  and 
his  companions  left  the  Society  islands,  and  steered  for  the  Sand- 
wich islands  in  pursuit  of  salt.  His  account  of  these  is  peculiar- 
ly agreeable,  because  it  furnishes  the  only  instance  in  his  book, 
of  an  intercourse  with  Europeans  having  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  rude  natives.  The  particulars  of  this  v/e  shall  after- 
wards state  ;  at  present,  we  may  remark,  that  a  very  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  unfortunate  King  of  Attowale,  and  of  his 
successful  enemy,  the  King  of  Owhyhee.  The  latter,  whose 
name  is  Tamahama,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  prince  of  singu- 
lar abilities,  having  overrun  many  of  the  settlements  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, had  resolved  to  conquer  Attowaie  also  j  and  the  King 
of  that  island,  who  Is  adored  by  his  people,  and  described  as 
every  way  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  was,  at  Mr  TurnbuU's  arrival, 
on  the  eve  of  being  attacked,  without  any  chance  of  making  an 
effectual  resistance.  He  had  resolved,  in  this  hopeless  situation, 
to  abandon  his  country,  and  with  such  of  his  followers  as  could 
leave  it  also,  he  purposed  to  escape  in  a  vessel  which  he  had  al- 
ready prepared,  by  the  aid  of  some  Europeans  settled  there.  His 
intention  was  to  seek  a  new  and  safe  retreat  from  the  ambitious 
enemy  ;  and  Mr  Turnbull  justly  remarks,  that,  romantic  as  such 
schemes  may  appear,  most  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea  owe 
their  population  to  similar  enterprizes.  The  amiable  character 
and  misfortunes  of  this  chief,  seem  to  have  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  our  author  j  and  even  tlie  sailors  of  his  ship  were 
greatly  affected  by  his  situation.  If  we  had  room  for  extracts 
merely  entertaining  to  our  readers,  and  creditable  to  the  writer, 
we  should  willingly  give  a  large  portion  of  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. 

After  visiting  Owhyhee,  the  most  important  of  the  Windward 
Sandwich  islands,  our  navigators  resolved  to  return,  and  for  this 
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purpose  steered  towards  Otalieite.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage, 
they  fell  in  with  several  low  islands,  some  of  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  This,  we  must  observe,  in 
passing,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  of  describing  a  newly 
discL'.ered  country.  In  fact,  no  one,  from  reading  the  notices 
given  of  these  islands,  ccmld  possibly  guess  within  many  degrees 
whereabouts  they  are  situated.  They  are  alluded  to,  rather  than 
mentioned,  one  after  another,  without  longitude  or  latitude,  or 
even  any  notice  of  the  number  of  days'  sailing  which  it  took  to 
reach  them,  from  any  known  points.  One  of  them,  too,  is  worth 
knowing  something  about.  It  is  inhabited,  and  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Yet  Mr  Tui^nbuli  assures  us,  its 
greatest  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  only  six  feet  j  in 
which  case  the  natives  must,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  considerably 
more  amphibious  than  most  other  men,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

Several  of  these  new  islands  have  lagoons  of  some  extent 
in  the  centre,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  very  narrow 
necks,  through  which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  with  prodigious 
force.  This  sight  awakened  the  piety  of  our  navigators,  though 
we  cannot  precisely  discern  on  what  grounds.  *  These  lagoon 
islands,  *  Mr  Turnbull  observes, '  are  most  striking  instances  of  the 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe; 
who  has  so  arranged  its  materials  that  the  sea  should  be  forced 
from  its  proper  bed,  to  make  room  for  the  elevation  of  a  narrow 
barrier  to  enclose  these  portions  of  the  deep. '  And  the  prospect 
of  such  '  curious   spots '  so   strongly  alFected   our  author,  that 

*  while  waiting  for  his  people  who  had  gone  up  the  country, '  hv'; 

*  involuntarily  uttered  a  land  of  inward  ejaculation,'  which 
proves  to  be  the  celebrated  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  on  sur- 
veying the  whole  glories  of  the  universe.  Indeed,  we  may  upon 
this  occasion  remark,  that  Mr  Turnbull  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  who,  '  imbued  with  no  fear,  can  view  the  sun,  and  stars, 
and  the  seasons  changing,  at  certain  moments* '  On  the  contrary, 
very  little  astonishes  him.  The  sea,  it  appears,  is  extremely 
shailov/  near  the  Lagoon  islands,  of  wiiich  we  have  been  talkirig. 
Wherefore,  Mr  Turnbull  '  cannot  but  observe,  that  had  it  pleas- 
ed the  Great  Architect  of  Nature,  in  the  plan  of  creation,  to 
have  raised  this  part  of  the  world  but  n  h'^w  Imhdred fath:ms y  from 
its  present  level, ' — ^what  v/ould  have  happened  ?  Why,  truly, 
something  that  a  man  shall  guess,  v/itliout  sailing  round  the  world 
— '  we  siiould,  most prchahhjy  have  been  furnished  with  countries 
of  vast  extent,  and  islands  innumerable,  which  at  present  lye  be- 
jow  the  sea. '  (II.  ii  i.)  In  another  part  of  his  work,  Mr  Turn- 
bull's  piety,  though  certainly  very  amiable,  is  not  ahogother  ju- 
flieious.     He  is  speaking  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  arid  he  ob- 
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serves,  that  '  nature,  who  is  a  kind  parent  to  all  her  children,  has 
in  Otahcite  so  mingled  her  bitters  with  her  sweets,  that  the  lot 
of  the  Otaheitans  is  not  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world. '  And 
he  proceeds  to  sh.ew  that  they  are  most  l.imentably  inferior  to  o- 
tlier  nations  in  all  the  essentials  of  hanpineiS,  e.-pecially  to  the 
English.  (III.  78.)  _ 

On  returning  to  Otaheite,  hogs  were  found  to  be  still  scarce;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  capraiii  sliould  go  with  the  vessel  to  some 
of  the  other  islands  of  the  cluster,  while  Mr  Turnbuli  remaine'd 
to  superintend  the  salting  business.  This  residence  gave  him 
new  occasions  of  studying  the  ma'aners  and  character  of  the  na- 
tives ;  for  the  ship,  instead  of  three  weeks  (her  inteiided  absence), 
v/as  missing  two  mouths ;  and  then  the  crew  arrived  in  a  ount, 
which  they  had  contrived  to  build  of  the  ship's  materials,  having 
been  wrecked  about  a  fortnight  after  their  departure.  They  had 
suffered  greatly,  both  from  hunger,  and  from  the  bad  conduct  of 
the  natives.  On  their  sorrowful  return,  their  misfortunes,  though 
extreme,  had  not  produced  any  very  edifying  effects  among  therru 
They  behaved  in  the  most  mutinous  and  quarrelsome  manner, 
both  to  the  officers  and  to  one  another.  Of  the  whole  crew,  on... 
ly  the  cook  remained  united  to  the  officers,  and  resolved  to  re- 
turn home  if  possible.  His  professional  skill,  indeed,  was  of 
very  little  service  ;  for  they  had  been  so  plundered,  both  by  their 
own  men  and  the  natives,  that  taey  could  scarcely  obtain  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  and  all  idea  of  attempting  to  build  a  raft  or  ves- 
sel which  might  facilitate  their  escape,  v/as  of  course  out  of  the 
question. 

In  this  forlorn  situation  they  remained  for  three  months,  when 
the  only  event  happened  which  cotild  give  them  anv  hopes  of  re*- 
lief.  A  sail  appeared.  It  proved  to  be  an  English  vessel,  and 
bound  for  Port  Jackson.  They  obtained  a  passage  ;  and  *  in 
their  present  situation,  laying  aside  all  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  their  shipmates,  divided  their  little  remaining  property  among 
them,  '  and  set  sail.  Touching  at  the  Friendly  islands,  with  the 
natives  of  which  they  h.ad  some  intercourse,  they  arrived  in  New 
Holland  for  the  second  time,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
took  a  pass.age  in  a  vessel  bound  for  England,  which  they  reach~ 
ed  a'fter  an  absence  of  four  years  and  thirty-one  days. 

Mr  Turnbull's  residence  among  the  natives  of  th^  Society 
inlands,  and  his  visits  to  the  Sandv/ich  and  Friendly  islands,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  observing,  witli  great  advantage,  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  their  character  and  customs,  which  it  i , 
the  more  interesting  to  ascertain,  and  to  note  the  effects  which 
have  been  produced  on  all  of  them  by  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans during  late  years.  Wc  shall  therefore  collect  into  one- 
point 
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point  of  view  the  particulars  illustrative  of  these  subjects,  which 
are  scattered  in  considerable  abundance  over  different  parts  of 
his  work. 

Of  all  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sand- 
wich group  are  the  most  favoured  in  natural  talents,  and  the  most 
advanced  in  the  useful  arts  of  life.  The  natives  of  Otaheite  excel  the 
Sandwich  islanders  in  one  manufacture  only,  that  of  cloth.  In  every 
thing  else,  the  latter  are  superior.  Those  of  the  Friendly  islands 
are  between  the  other  two.  The  character  of  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heite is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  qualities  inseparable  from  sa- 
vage life  ;  and  some  of  the  vices,  as  well  as  accomplishments  hi- 
therto deemed  peculiar  to  more  civilized  society.  They  are  fond 
of  blood  in  their  wars,  almost  to  fury.  In  their  feasts,  the  love 
of  intoxicating  liquors  rises  to  a  degree  of  insanity,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  drunkenness  are  proportionally  violent.  Their  chiefs  and 
priests  delight  in  human  sacrifices.  Thieving,  and  every  other 
modification  of  cunning,  is  universally  practised.  Nay,  our  na- 
vigators found  that  faithlessness  was  the  general  characteristic  of 
every  transaction  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Yet  their  fero- 
city can  bend  to  the  dictates  of  passions,  or  rather  feelings,  littje 
known  among  mere  barbarians  ;  and  their  cunning  can  assume 
the  appearance  of  qualities  on  which  polished  nations  pride  them- 
selves. Except  in  two  particular  instances,  Mr  Turnbull  never 
saw  any  example  of  unkindness  or  brutality  towards  women  iu 
the  Otaheitans,  and  these  he  imputes  entirely  to  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication, (I.  160.)  They  are  also,  in  their  whole  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  and  among  themselves,  the  most  consummate 
flatterers  of  whom  we  have  ever  seen  any  description.  Their 
manners  are  so  insinuating — the  thousand  forms  of  kindness  and 
even  fondness  which  they  employ  to  captivate  one  of  whom  they 
have  a  favour  to  ask,  are  so  irresistible,  that,  Mr  Turnbull  asserts, 
only  one  man  in  his  crew  could  keep  his  property  from  them ; 
and  he  was  the  armourer,  who  had  been  farrier  in  the  army,  and 
was  originally  bred  a  blacksmith  in  Yorkshire,  This  feature  in 
their  character  deserves  further  illustration.  It  was  resolved  that 
all  intercourse  should  proceed  through  the  above  mentioned  stea- 
dy and  prudent  person, 

'  The  natives,  '  fays  our  author,  *  accordingly  aflaulted  him  with  all 
the  blandifhment,  and  natural  endearment,  which  to  minds  of  benevo- 
lence is  the  moft  refiftlefs  kind  of  flattery.  It  was  a  matter  of  aftoniHi- 
ment  to  many  of  us,  that  the  fellow  could  maintain  his  purpofe.  He 
had  one  anfwer,  however,  for  all  ;  that  his  fire-gun,  as  they  called  his 
bellows,  could  do  nothing,  until  certain  dues  were  paid  ;  and  tliefe,  be- 
ing rather  heavy,  ridded  him  gradually  of  his  cuftomers.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  made  him  their  Tayo,  enveloping  him  in  cloth,  and  affefting 
Jealoufy  at  his  preference  of  each  other  ;  the  fellow  wae  inexorable,  and 
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as  deaf  as  his  fire-gun.  Finding  themfelves  thus  difappoiiited,  they 
now  changed  their  language,  calHng  him  uhow  tata,  ahoiv  tnta  ;  **  very- 
bad  fellow,  very  bad  fellow  ;  "  words  they  had  picked  up  from  former 
Englifh  vifitors. 

'  With  the  reft  of  the  fliip's  company,  however,  the  natives  had 
much  more  fuccefs,  as  (rach  man  had  his  friend  or  Tayo,  who  paid  his 
court  fo  afliduoufly  and  infmuatingly,  as  to  leave  the  poor  fellows  fcarce- 
ly  a  rag  to  wear.  On  continuing  the  voyage,  almoft  the  wiiole  of  our 
crew  were  thus  obliged  to  be  completely  clothed  anew  ;  fome  of  them 
to  content  themfelves  with  the  cloth  of  Otaheite.  '      I.  154.  155. 

It  is  a  more  amiable  quality,  but  still  less  usual  in  savages,  which 
our  author  ascribes  to  them,  when  he  says,  that  during  his  whole 
residence  in  Otaheite,  he  never  saw  one  of  the  natives  lose  his 
temper,  except  in  two  cases  of  intoxication  formerly  alluded  to, 
(III.  27.)  Their  sexual  passions  are  exiremely  violent,  and  carry 
them  to  refinements  of  debauchery  scarcely  known  in  more  civi- 
lized communities.  The  Arreoys,  so  often  described  with  won- 
der by  former  navigators,  are  mentioned  by  our  author  with  suit- 
able reprobation.  They  seem  to  be  rather  on  the  increase  ;  and 
the  system  of  infanticide  with  which  they  are  connected,  seems 
strangely  repugnant  to  the  gentleness  of  character  ascribed  to  the 
Otaheitans  in  other  respects.  Our  author  likewise  mentions  the 
prevalence  of  certain  propensities  still  less  natural,  but  chiefly 
among  the  chiefs  and  men  of  high  station.  Although  the  weak- 
ness of  the  female  sex  does  not  expose  them  to  contempt  in  this 
curious  society,  insomuch,  that  they  are  allowed  to  govern  the 
country  equally  with  men,  (III.  38.) ;  yet  old  age  is,  probably  on 
this  account,  singularly  despised.  *  As  worthless  as  an  old 
man,  '  is  the  common  expression  for  whatever  they  mean  to  de- 
grade and  vilify,  (III.  17.)  Their  extreme  personal  cleanliness  is 
another  particular  in  which  these  islanders  differ  from  most  unci- 
vilized tribes  ;  and,  connected  with  this,  is  their  fondness  for  the 
water,  in  which,  indeed,  almost  all  the  South  Sea  natives  may 
be  said  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  notwithstanding 
the  injury  that  their  health  suffers  from  the  indulgence,  (III.  55. 
dLuA  passim.) 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  traits  in  their  character  and  man- 
ners, on  which  Mr  Turnbull  dwells  with  peculiar  emphasis,  are 
perhaps  not  so  exclusively  the  growth  of  Otaheite  as  he  may  ima- 
gine. Indeed,  we  fancy  traces  of  them  might  be  discovered  in 
other,  less  barbarous  forms  of  society.  It  is  reckoned  a  sort  of 
profanation  in  the  women  to  eat  with  the  men,  (III.  25.)  What 
follows  is  perhaps  more  peculiar  to  Otaheite.  *  The  women  livo 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony  together,'  [ibid.)  The  women,  we 
are  told,  are  extremely  attentive  to  dress,  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  At  the  looking  glass,  are  peculiarly  careful  in  adjusting  their 

hair. 
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hair,  and  scarcely  appear  twice  in  the  same  fancy  head-dress, 
(III,  26.)  The  natives,  in  general,  are  singularly  partial  to  their 
own  island,  v/hich  they  believe  to  be  the  linest  spot  in  the  habit- 
able globe  ;  and  they  conceive  that  foreigners  only  come  there  tq 
get  fat  by  its  good  eating,  (III.  28.)  They  excel  in  mimickry,  and 
delight  in  laughing  at,  and  taking  off  the  peculiarities  of  foreign- 
ers, (III.  87.)  The  king  owes  a  great  part  of  his  influence  to  his 
being  the  head  of  the  church,  or  high  priest,  (III.  4.)  When 
his  eldest  son  grows  up,  he  shares  a  great  part  of  his  weight  in 
the  community,  (I.  14'2.)  The  royal  family  generally  make  a 
practice  of  *  throwing  their  offal  to  their  dependants,  who  '  de- 
vour it  like  so  many  vultures. ' — *  These  fellows, '  (says  our  au- 
thor, in  his  uncourteous  manner),  *  possessed  great  influence  o- 
ver  the  king, '  (III.  57.)  The  following  passages  are  illustrative 
of  the  characters  of  ministers  and  courtiers  in  Otaheite  ;  though 
we  could  have  wished  that  Mr  Turnbull  had  not  made  use  of 
such  strong  expressions  in  describing  persons  of  that  eminent 
rank. 

*  There  are  no  greater  thieves  in  the  country  than  Otoo's  attendants. 
Such  are  the  chief  men  in  the  country,  and  fiich  the  priefts  and  go- 
vernors. The  depravity  of  the  corrsmon  people  need  be  no  fuhjeft  of 
aftonifhment,  when  fuch  is  the  example  of  their  fiiperiors. '     III.  83. 

'  The  common  people  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs  little  or  no  property  ; 
for  fhould  they  happen  to  poflefs  any  thing  of  more  than  ordinary  va- 
lue, the  king  feldom  fails  to  hear  of  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
rnifcreants  by  whom  he  is  ftirrounded.  The  article  is  then  demanded 
for  his  ufe,  and  it  is  prudent  in  the  owner  to  fubmit.  Relufhince  is 
conftrued  into  an  a&.  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  objcft  thenceforth  marked 
down,  and  in  all  probability  becomes  the  next  human  facrifice  ;  the 
common  people  complain  heavily,  and  with  great  juilice,  of  thele  atro- 
cious fycophants,  who  plunder  as  often  for  themfelves,  as  for  their  maf- 
tcr. '     III.  66. 

We  are  moreover  informed,  that  they  are  better  at  projecting 
than  executing  any  enterprize  or  expedition  v/hich  tliey  under-, 
take  (III.  42.),  in  which  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  greatly 
differ  from  more  civilized  courts,  v/ho  for  the  most  part  plan  and 
execute  with  equal  ability.  We  know  not  if  there  can  be  traced 
any  analogy  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  the  following  trait  in 
their  state  policy.  With  them  every  thing  is  an  enterprize.  A 
journey  to  the  Mottoes  is  a  grand  undertaking,  and  occupies  their 
thoughts  and  conversations  for  many  months.  An  cnibassy  to 
the  neighbouring  islands  had  been  in  preparation  upwards  of  a 
year,  when  our  author  was  there,  (HI.  42.) 

We  conceive  that  Mr  Turnbull  is  too  severe  in  his  judgments 
of  King  Otoo,  whom  he  accuses  of  excessive  '  stupidity.'  The 
^"^•JIov.'ii>^'  ir  rll  the  proof  lii^i  Wmgi  of  this  cliarge. 

'  Ve'.ry 
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'  Very  good  ftllow,  very  bad  fellow,  were  the  plainefl:  words  that 
Otoo  could  articulate  ;  haremi  de  rum,  bn'n^  hither  the  rum,  and  a  very 
few  otliers.  He  would  fometimes  fend  to  the  milTionaries  for  pen,  inlc 
and  paper,  but  ufed  them  as  a  child,  making  fcrawls  and  fcratches. 
On  fome  occafions  L  have  been  fent  for  to  witnefs  his  proficiency  ;  but 
I  ever  found  him  more  attentive  to  a  book  of  pidlures  than  to  his  read- 
ing and  writing.  '      III.   97. 

The  last  particular  relating  to  tliis  island,  which  we  shall  men- 
tion, Is  the  decrease  of  its  population.  It  is  at  once  melancholy 
and  astonisl^ing.  Captain  Cook  reckoned  the  number  at  100,000. 
When  the  Dutf  arrived,  they  had  fallen  to  15,000.  And  now, 
by  the  best  accounts  of  the  missionaries,  our  author  cannot  esti- 
mate them  at  more  than  5000.  lie  asserts  that  there  are  teii 
males  to  a  female  ;  and  that  this  is  owing  to  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  practice  of  murdering  female  infants, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  maintaining  them  when  they  grow  up. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  unnatural  habits  and  feelings  introduced  by 
the  Arreoys,  must  operate  greatly  to  the  derangement  of  the  u- 
sual  structure  of  society  in  this  respect :  and  the  astonishment 
expressed  by  two  Otaheitans,  whom  our  author  carried  with  him 
to  New  Holland,  at  seeing  so  many  children  in  the  colony,  is  no 
doubt  a  corroborative  evidence,  to  what  an  extent  infanticide  and 
barrenness  prevail  in  their  own  island,  (III.  16.  125,  See.)  It  is 
evidently  much  more  than  a  superstitious  feeling  in  these  islands, 
to  ascribe  all  the  calamities  that  befal  them  to  the  arrival  of  a  Eu- 
ropean ship. 

Tlie  Sandwich  Islanders  form.  In  almost  every  respect,  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  Otaheitans.  Without  entering  into  the  details 
of  this  difference,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the  intercourse  witli 
Europeans  has  greatly  and  rapidly  advanced  them  in  civilization. 
Instead  of  missionaries,  who  teach  them  little,  partly  from  tlieir 
own  v/ant  of  comprehension,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of 
their  instructors — or  convicts  and  deserters,  who  teach  them  every 
bad  lesson — the  natives  of  Owhyhee  have  had  American  traders 
residing  among  them  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  they  have  had  all 
the  benefits  which  are  frequently  conferred  on  rising  communi- 
ties, by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  great  men,  who  go  be- 
fore their  age,  and  lead,  rather  than  force  onward,  the  progress  of 
society  ;  the  name  of  this  singular  person  is  Tamal:iama  ;  and 
our  author's  account  of  him  is  by  much  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  work.  We  have  not  room  for  a  long  extract ;  but  wc 
conceive,  that  the  insertion  of  the  following  passage  will  convey 
a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  civility  by  those 
islanders,  and  of  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  person,  than 
the  most  elaborate  abstract. 

«  His 
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*  His  palace  Is  built  after  the  European  flyle,  of  brick,  and  glazed 
windows,  having  European  and  American  artificers  about  him  of  almofl: 
every  defcription.  Indeed  bis  own  fiibjecfts,  from  their  intercourfe  with 
Europeans,  have  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  feveral  of  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  have  thus  enabled  him  to  increafe  his  navy,  a  very  fa- 
vourite objitl  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  very  few  years, 
he  will  ere6t  amongft  thefe  iflands  a  power  very  far  from  defpicable. 

*  The  circumftances  of  this  enterprifing  chief  wei*e  greatly  changed 
fince  the  vifii  of  Captain  Vancouvre,  to  whom,  as  to  the  fervant  and 
reprefentative  of  the  Kini/  of  Great  Britain,  with  much  formality  and 
ceremony,  he  had  made  a  conveyance  of  the  fovereignty  of  Owhyhee, 
in  the  hopes  of  being  thus  more  flrongly  confirmed  in  his  authority,  and 
fupplied  with  the  means  of  refiftiniT  his  enemies. 

'  His  dominion  fttms  now  to  be  completely  eftabliflied.  He  Is  not 
only  a  great  warrior  and  politician,  but  a  very  acute  trader,  and  a  match 
for  any  European  in  driving  a  bargain.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
different  weights  and  meafures,  and  the  value  which  all  articles  ought 
to  bear  in  exchange  with  each  other  ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  nccefTuies  of  thofe  who  apply  to  him  or  his  people  for 
fupplies. 

*  His  fubjefts  have  already  made  confiderable  progrefs  In  civilization  ; 
but  are  held  in  the  moft  abjeft  fubmiflion,  as  Tamahama  is  inflexible  in 
punifhing  all  offences  which  feem  to  couuteradl  his  fiipreme  command. 

'  It  was  only  in  1792  that  Captain  Vancoi>vre  laid  down  the  keel  of 
Tamahsma's  fiift  vcfTtl,  or  rather  craft ;  but  fo  affiduoufly  has  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  efPedt  his  grand  and  favourite  objeft,  the  eftablilhment 
of  a  naval  force,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  arrival,  he  had  upwards  of 
twenty  veflels  of  different  fizes,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  tons  5  fome  of 
them  were  even  copper-bottomed.  '      II.  58,  59,  60. 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  process  of  civilization  carrying  on 
by  the  Missionaries  in  Otaheite,  we  shall  at  least  be  enabled  to 
decide  which  has  the  greatest  success,  whatever  may  be  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  intentions  on  which  each  plan  proceeds. 
To  promote  this  comparison,  is  the  humble  object  of  the  follow- 
ing short  extracts. 

'  It  may  be  fatisfaftory  to  the  friends  of  the  miffionarles  to  learn, 
that  their  prayer-meetings  and  public  ordinances  were  conftantly  kept 
Tip,  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  every  day,  and,  on  Sundays,  three 
times  In  the  day.     The  natives,  however,  did  not  attend. '     III.  5. 

•  The  miffionarles  indeed  negleft  nothing  to  render  their  million  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  On  every  Sabbath  day  they  range  the  country  two  by  two  in 
different  direftions.  But  1  repeat,  that  1  fear  their  efforts  will,  for  a 
long  period,  be  unfuccefsful.  '     III.  8. 

After  a  missionary  sermon  which  the  natives  and  their  king 
Otoo  had  attended, 

*  He  aflced  me,  upon  the  departure  of  the  miffionarles,  whether  it 
was  all  true,  as  they  had  preaghed  :  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  that  it 

was 
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was  ftriftly  fo  according  to  my  own  belief,  and  that  of  all  the  wifer  and 
better  part  of  my  countrymen.  He  demanded  of  me  where  Jehovah 
lived  ;  I  pointed  to  the  heavens.  He  faid  he  did  not  believe  it.  His 
brother  was,  if  poffible,   ftill  vvorfe.  *     III.    lo. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  first  reception  given  to 
these  pious  men. 

*  Tiie  chiefs  encouraged  them  by  faying,  that  their  parrow,  or  talk, 
was  very  good.  The  high-prieft,  however,  after  fome  attendance,  fuf- 
fered  a  remark  to  flip,  which  explained  their  fccret  opinion  ;  that  tlie 
miflionaries  grave  them  plenty  of  the  word  of  God,  but  few  axes. 
They,  doubtlefs,  thought  that  their  conftant  attendance  entitled  thera 
to  prefentfs.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in  thie  refpcft,  they  have  become 
very  little  improved.  '      III.  89. 

After  this,  it  must  appear  not  a  little  singular  that  our  author 
should  recommend  the  method  of  missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 


Art.  VI.  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems.  By 
James  Montgomery.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  175.  Lon- 
don.     1806. 

TTTe  took  compassion  upon  Mr  Montgomery  on  his  first  appear- 
^^  ance  ;  conceiving  him  to  be  some  slender  youth  of  seven- 
teen, intoxicated  with  weak  tea,  and  the  praises  *of  sentimental 
Ensigns  and  other  provincial  literati,  and  tempted.  In  that  situa- 
tion, to  commit  a  feeble  outrage  on  the  public,  of  which  the  re- 
collection would  be  a  sufficient  punishment.  A  third  edition, 
however,  is  too  alarming  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  and  though 
we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  in  less  than  three  years,  nobody 
will  know  the  name  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  or  any  of 
the  other  poems  in  this  collection,  still  we  think  ourselves  called  on 
to  interfere,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  mlchief  that  may 
arise  from  the  intermediate  prevalence  of  so  distressing  an  epi- 
demic. It  is  hard  to  say  what  numbers  of  ingenuous  youth  may 
be  led  to  expose  themselves  in  public,  by  the  success  of  this  per- 
formance, or  what  addition  may  be  made  in  a  few  months  to  that 
great  sinking  fund  of  bad  taste,  which  is  daily  wearing  down  the 
debt  which  we  have  so  long  owed  to  the  classical  writers  of  anti- 
quity. 

After  all,  we  believe  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to  sell  three  editions 
of  a  work  absolutely  without  merit  j  and  Mr  Montgomery  has 
the  merit  of  smooth  versification,  blameless  morality,  and  a  sort 
of  sickly  affectation  of  delicacy  and  fine  feelings,  which  ie  apt  to 
impose  on  the  amiable  part  of  the  young  and  the  illiterate.  The 
wonder,with  U8,i8,how  these  qualities  should  still  excite  anyportion 
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of  admiration  :  for  there  is  no  mistake  more  gross  of  more  palpa- 
ble, than  tJaat  it  requires  any  extraordinary  talents  to  write  to- 
Jerable  verses  upon  ordinary  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
persuaded  that  this  is  an  accomplisliment  which  may  be  acquired, 
more  certainly  and  more  speedily,  than  most  of  those  to  which  the 
studies  of  youth  are  directed,  and  in  which  mere  industry  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  secure  a  certain  degree  of  excellence.  There 
are  few  young  men  who  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  literary  am- 
bition, who  have  not,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  indited  middling 
verses  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  instructed  classes  of  society, 
there  is  nothing  more  nauseated  than  middling  poetry.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  diligent  readers  of  poetry,  in  this 
country,  are  by  no  means  instructed.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
young,  half-educated  women,  sickly  tradesmen,  and  enamour- 
ed apprentices.  To  such  persons  the  faculty  of  composing  in 
rhyme  always  appears  little  less  than  miraculous  ;  and  if  the  ver- 
ses be  tolerably  melodious,  and  contain  a  sulTicient  allowance  of 
those  exaggerated  phrases,  with  which  they  liave  become  familiar  at 
the  playhouse  and  the  circulating  library,  they  have  a  fair  chance 
of  being  extolled  with  unmeasured  praises,  till  supplanted  by 
some  newer  or  more  fashionable  object  of  idolatry.  These  are 
the  true  poetical  consum,crs  of  a  community, — the  persons  who 
take  off  editions, — and  create  a  demand  for  nonsense,  which  the 
improved  ingenuity  of  the  times  can  with  difficulty  supply.  It  is 
in  the  increasing  number  and  luxury  of  this  class  of  readers,  that 
we  must  seek  for  tlie  solution  of  such  a  phenomenon,  as  a  third 
edition  of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  within  six  months  from 
the  appearance  of  the  first.  The  perishable  nature  of  the  cele- 
brity v/hich  is  derived  from  this  kind  of  patronage,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  easily,  from  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
who  confer  it.  The  girls  grow  up  into  women,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  suckling  their  children,  or  scolding  their  servants  ; 
the  tradesmen  take  to  drinking,  or  to  honest  industry  ;  and  the 
lovers,  when  metamorphosed  into  husbands,  lay  aside  their  poe- 
tical favourites,  with  their  thin  shoes  and  perfumed  handkerchiefs. 
All  of  them  grow  ashamed  of  their  admiration  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  ;  and  no  more  think  of  imposing  the  taste,  than  the 
dress  of  their  youth,  upon  a  succeeding  generation. 

Mr  Montgomery  is  one  of  the  most  musical  and  melanclioly 
fine  gentlemen  we  have  lately  descried  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Parnassus.  He  is  very  weakly,  very  finical,  and  very  affected. 
His  affectations,  too,  are  the  most  usual,  and  the  most  of?ensive 
of  those  th.at  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  species  to  which  he 
belongs  :  they  are  affectations  of  extreme  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
and  of   great  energy  and  enthusiasm.     Whenever  he  does  .not 
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whine,  he  must  rant.  The  scanty  stream  of  his  genius  is  never 
allowed  to  steal  quietly  along  its  channel ;  but  is  eithi  r  poured 
out  in  melodious  tears,  or  thrown  up  to  heaven  in  all  the  frothy 
magnificence  of  tiny  jets  and  artificial  commotions. 

The  first  and  the  longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  the  Wanderer 
of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  author  informs  us  it  was  his  design 
to  celebrate  an  ej)ic  subject  in  a  lyric  measure  and  on  a  dramatic 
plan.  It  consists,  accordingly,  of  a  series  of  conversations  be- 
tween an  old  gentleman,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Dattle  of  Un- 
derwalden  with  a  part  of  his  family,  and  a  hospitable  and  poeti- 
cal shepherd,  in  whose  cottage  they  had  sought  shelter.  Of  tlie 
richness  of  this  triple  essence  of  ode,  epic,  and  drama,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  opening  stanzas. 

Shep.  "  Wanderer  !    whither  doft  thou  roam  ? 

Weary  Wanderer,  old  and  grey  ! 

Wherefore  haft  thou  left  thine  home 

In  the  funfet  of  thy  day  ?  " 

WanJ.  "  In  the  funfet  of  my  day, 

Stranger  !   I  have  loll  my  home  : 
Weary,  wandering,  old  and  grey, 
Therefore,  therefore  do  I  roam.  "     p.  il.  12. 
He  then  tells  him  in  the  same   dancing  measure,  that  he  1:39 
just  escaped  from  the  ruin  of  Switzerland  j  aiid  the   sentimenfeai 
6wain  immediately  replies — 

Shcp.  '  Welcome,  Wanderer  a9  thoU  artj 
All  my  blefilngs  to  partake ; 
Ytt  thrice  welcome  to  my  heart. 
For  thine  injur'd  country's  fake.  ' 

*   Spnufe  !   I  bring  a  fufFcrIng  gueft, 
With  his  family  of  grief; 
Bid  the  weary  pilgrims  reft, 
Yield,  O  yield  them  fweet  relief!  " 

ShepJ's  Wife.  "  I  will  yield  thsm  fweet  relief  j 

Weary  Pilgrims  !   welcome  here; 

Welcome,  family  of  grief  ! 

Welcome  to  my  warmeft  cheer.  "  p,  14.  15. 
This,  we  own,  appears  to  us  like  the  singing  of  a  bad  panto ■- 
mine  ;  and  is  more  insipid  and  disgusting  than  any  tragic  balladj 
either  antient  or  modern,  that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with. 
The  party  sup  very  comfortably  on  bread  and  cheese,  wine,  ho- 
ney, and  ripe  fruit ;  and  the  old  Swiss  tells  the  story  of  tlie 
French  invasion,  and  the  death  of  his  son-in-law  in  the  battle. 
The  old  sh'^pherd,  in  the  very  spirit  of  hospitality  and  lyric  poet'vy, 
insists  upon  drinking  to  the  memory  of  tlie  departed  warriors. 
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Shep,  *  Pledge  tlie  memory  of  the  Brave, 
And  the  fpirits  of  the  dead  ; 
Pledge  the  venerable  Grave, 
Valour's  confecrated  bed.  '      p.  42. 
The  Swiss  repeats  the  toast  with  great  devotion. 
Wand.  »  Hail  ! — all  hail  \  the  Patriot's  grave, 
Valour's  venerable  bed  ! 
Hail  !   the  memory  of  the  Brave, 
Hail!   the  fpirits  of  the  dead!  '     p.  45. 
On  hearing  the  description  of  her  husband's  death,  his  widow, 
as  w^as  to  have  been   expected,  falls  into  a  fit,  out  of  which  they 
have  some  difficulty  in  recovering  her.     If  we   may  judge  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  number  of  interjections  and 
points  of  admiration,  this  should  be  the  most  pathetic  part  of  the 
poem. 

Shi-p.  "  Man  of  fufFering  !   fach  a  tale 

Would  wring  tears  from  marble  eyes  !  " 
Wand,  "   Ha  !   my  daughter's  cheek  grows  pale  j  '* 
JV:sWife.  "  Help,  O  help  !   my  daughter  dies  !  " 

Wand.  •♦  Calm  thy  tranfports,  O  my  Wife  ! 

Peace,  for  thefe  fweet  orphans'  fake  !  " 
IV.' s  Wife.  "  O  my  joy  !   my  hope  !   my  life  ! 

O  my  child  \  my  child  !   av/akc  !  " 

IVand.  '*  God  !   O  God  !    whofe  goodnefs  gives  ; 

God  !   whofe  wifdom  takes  away  ; 

Spare  my  child  !  ' 

Shrp. «  She  lives  !    (lie  hves  !  " 

Watul.  "  Lives  ? — my  daughter  !   didft  thou  fay  I 

God  Ai-mighty  !   on  my  knees. 

In  the  duit  will  I  adore 

Thine  unlearchable  decrees  ; 

— She  was  dead  ! — flie  lives  once  more  !  "^  p.  47,  48. 
The  iemales  then  go  to  bed,  and  the  old  wanderer  sits  up  over 
liis  wine  with  his  host,  and  informs  him  that  he  is  going  to  A- 
merica,  where  he  expects  to  be  tolerably  happy,  in  spite  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  though  very  energetically  expressed,  we  really 
conceive  would  not  detract  much  from  the  happiness  of  the  most 
social  of  mankind. 

*  Though  the  mould  that  wraps  my  clay, 

When  this  ftorm  of  life  is  o'er. 

Never, — never, — never  lay 

On  a  human  breaft  before.  *     P«  65. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  poor  man,  having   drank  a 
little  too  freely  we  suppose,  breaks  out  into  a  sort  of  raving  a- 
bout  the  restorr-ticn  of  Switzerland,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
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draws  his  sword,  and  lays  about  him,  and  is  pacified  by  his  host 
with  no  small  difficulty. 

Shep.  "  Warrior  !   Warrior  !  ftay  thine  arm  ! 

Sheathe,  O  Oieathe  thy  frantic  fword !  " 
IVand.  "  Ah  !    I  rave  !  —I  faint ! — the  charm 

Flies and  memory  is  rellored  !  "     ?•  72. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  lyrical  epic.  Its  chief  ornaments 
are  ejaculations  and  points  of  admiration  ;  and,  indeed,  we  must 
do  Mr  Montgomery  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  on  no  occasion 
sparing  of  his  ohs  and  ahs.  In  this  particular  poem,  he  frequent- 
ly brings  them  in  with  great  simplicity  and  effect  in  this  appro- 
priate manner. 

*  O  !   how  glorioufly  they  fought !  * 
'  O  it  was  a  happy  fpot  !  ' 

*  O  'tis  venerable  earth, '   &c.  S<.c. 

Medical  writers  inform  us,  that  spasms  and  convulsions  are 
Usually  produced  by  debility  ;  and  we  have  generally  observed, 
that  the  more  feeble  a  writer's  genius  is,  the  more  violent  and 
terrific  are  the  distortions  into  which  he  throws  himself.  There 
is  a  certain  cold  extravagance,  which  is  symptomatic  of  extreme 
dulness  ;  and  wild  metaphors  and  startling  personifications  iudi^ 
cate  the  natural  sterility  of  the  mind  which  has  been  forced  to 
bear  them.  This  volume  abounds  with  these  sallies  of  desperate 
impotence.     For  instance, 

'  Hark  ! — a  ftrange  found  affrights  mine  ear  ; 
My  pulfe — my  brain  runs  wild, — I  rave  : 
— Ah  !   who  art  thou  whofe  voice  I  hear  ? 

"  I  am  THE  GRAVE  ! 

«  The  GRAVE,  that  never  fpake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  : 
O  lillen  ! — I  will  fpeak  no  more  : — 

Be  filent,  Pride!  "     p.  74» 
Again — 

'  My  fpirit  defcends  where  the  day-fpring  is  born, 
Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  lire, 
And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  light  cradle  of  morn 
Are  fweet  as  the  Phoenix's  pyre : 
O  regions  of  beauty,  of  love,  and  defire  ! 
O  gardens  of  Eden  !   in  vain 
Placed  far  on  the  fathomlefs  main.  *     p.  162. 
*  Ah  !   why  hath  Jehovah,  in  forming  the  world. 
With  the  waters  divided  the  land. 
His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurl'd} 
And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  liand, 
If  man  may  tranfgrefs  his  eternal  command* 
And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  his  birth 
I'u  ravage  the  uuciraolt  earth  ;'  '     p.  164. 
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Mr  Montgomery's  most  favoured  and  natural  style,  however,  I* 
more  fantastical.     The  following  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  verbiage. 
«  Where  the  roving  rill  meander'd 
Down  the  green,  retiring  vale, 
Poor,  forlorn  Alc^eus  wander'd, 

Pale  with  thought,  lerenely  pale  : 
Hopelefs  Sorrow  o'er  his  face 
Breath'd  a  melancholy  grace. 
And  lix'd  on  every  feature  there 
The  mournful  refignation  of  defpair.  *     p.  8i. 
After  flinging  his  lyre  carelessly  *  over  his  arm,'  as  if  It  had  been 
a  Spanish  cloke,  this  interesting  person  goes  out  '  at  midnight's 
solemn  noon, '  and  sings  this  ditty  to  the  moon  and  stars,  *  that 
shed  their  mildest  influence  on  his  head. ' 

♦•  Lyre  !    O  Lyre  !    my  chofen  treafurc, 

"  Solace  of  my  bleeding  heart  ! 
*'  Lyre  !   O  Lyre  !   my  only  pleafure, 

"  We  muft  ever,  ever  part : 
**  For  in  vain  thy  poet  fings, 

"  Wooes  in  vain  thine  heavenly  firings ; 
"  The  Mufe's  wretched  fons  are  born 
"  To  cold  negleft,  and  penury,  and  fcorn.  "     p.  82. 
Even  this,  however,    is  more  tolerable   than   the  following  ; 
which  is  as  tawdry  and  vile  as  the  tarnished  finery  of  a  strolling 
actress. 

*  O  for  evening's  browned,  fhade  ! 

Where  the  breezes  play  by  {leahh 
In  the  forell-cinftur'd  glade, 

Round  the  hermitage  of  Health  : 
While  the  noon-bright  mountains  blaze 
In  the  fun's  tormenting  rays. 

*  O'er  the  fick  and  fultry  plains. 

Through  the  dim  delirious  air. 
Agonizing  filence  reigns, 

And  the  wannefs  of  defpair  : 
Nature  faints  with  fervent  heat. 
Ah  !  her  pulfe  hath  ceafed  to  beat ! 

*  Now  in  deep  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Clouds  on  clouds  portentous  fpread, 
Black  as  if  the  day  of  doom 

Hung  o'er  Nature's  fhrinking  head  : 
Lo  !   the  lightning  breaks  from  high, 
— God  is  coming  ! — God  is  nigh  !  *     p.  127,  128. 
If  the  reader  be  not  satisfied  with  this,  he   may  solace  himself 
with  *  a  song,  written  for  a  convivial  meeting,  whose  motto  was 
Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth  j '  or  with  *  a  Remonstrance  to 
Winter,'  beginning 
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*  Ah  !   why,  unfeel'tTig  Winter !    why 
Still  flags  thy  torpid  wing  ! 
Fly,  melancholy  fcafon,  fly, 

And  yield  the  year  to  Spring. ' 
Or  with  another  Lilliputian  ode,  in  which  he  is  equally  severe 
on  tlie  same  quarter  of  the  year. 
«  Winter  retire  ! 
Thy  reign  is  paft  ; 
Hoary  fire  ! 

Yield  the  fceptre  of  thy  fway, '   &c. 
Or,  finally,  with  a  pathetic  effusion,  entitled,  *  the  Joy  of  Grief,' 
in  which  he  may  find  many  stanzas   as  natural-  and  touching  as 
tliis. 

*  Did  not  grief  then  grow  romantic, 

Raving  on  rennember'd  blifs  ? 
Did  you  not,  with  fervour  frantic, 

Kifa  the  hps  that  felt  no  kifs  ?  '  p.  loi. 
For  our  own  part,  however,  we  have  no  longer  room  to  com- 
memorate more  than  one  of  those  exquisite  productions  ;  and  we 
give  a  decided  preference  to  that  which  we  can  easily  perceive  to 
have  been  the  author's  own  favourite.  The  very  title,  indeed,  is 
characteristic  of  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  and  his  gentle  am- 
bition of  singularity.  It  is  called  '  The  Pillow,  '  and  cele- 
brates the  fate  of  a  poetical  friend  of  the  author's,  who  died  in 
his  bed,  because  the  world  would  not  buy  so  much  as  a  single  e- 
-  dition  of  his  verses.  There  is  something  very  moving  in  these 
introductory  lines. 

'  My  friend  was  young,  the  world  was  new  ; 
The  world  was  falfe,  my  friend  was  true  ; 
Lowly  his  lot,  his  birth  oblcure, 
His  fortune  hard,  my  friend  was  poor.  '     p.  i  [3. 
After  mentioning  the  death  of  this  amiable  creature,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  how  ingeniously  and  easily  our  poet   can  comfort 
.^  himself. 

■  *  And  yet,  O  Pillow  !   yet  to  me, 

m^-  My  gentle  Friend  furvives  in  thee; 

|:  In  thee,   the  partner  of  his  bed. 

In  thee,  the  widow  of  the  dead  !  *     p.  1 14, 
We  then  learn,  that  his  deceased  friend   '  played  on  the  brink  of 
Helicon  ; '  and  that  *  the  Muse  of  Sorrow, '  whom  he  elegantly 
terms  a  gijpsey^  stole  him,  and  taught  him  to   sing  ;  and  that  he 
used  to  muse  in  pensive  mood  before  falling  asleep. 

*  O  Pillow  !   then,  when  light  withdrew, 
To  thee  the  fond  enthufiaft  flew  ; 

On  thee,  in  peniive  mood  reclin'd, 
He  pour'd  his  contemplative  mind, 
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Till  o'er  his  eyes,  with  mild  controul. 

Sleep  like  a  foft  enchantment  ftole.  '     p,  Il8.  II9. 
The  crisis  of  his  fate  is  thus  simply  narrated. 
«  Louder  and  bolder  bards  were  crown'd, 

Whofe  diffonance  his  mufic  drown'd ; 

The  public  ear,  the  public  voice, 

Defpis'd  his  fong,   d-nied  his  choice, 

Denied  a  name — a  hfe  in  death, 

Denied — a  bubble  and  a  breath. 

Stript  of  his  fondeft,  deareft  claim, 

And  difinherited  of  fame, 

To  thee,  O  Pillow  !   thee  alone. 

He  made  his  filent  anguifh  known ; 

His  haui^hty  fpirit  fcorn'd  the  blow- 
That  laid  Ins  high  ambition  low  ; 

But  ah  !   lis  looks  affum'd  in  vain 

A  cold  ineffable  difdain.  '  p.  119.  12c. 
We  cannot  laugh  at  this  any  longer  j  and  feel  ourselves  compel- 
led to  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  having  detained  them  so  long 
with  these  paltry  affectations.  The  passages  we  have  already  exhibit-, 
ed  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  justify  our  estimate  of  the  volume, 
and  to  cu/:firm  the  theory  by  which  we  have  attempted  to  account 
for  its  success.  After  all,  however,  it  is  still  a  little  strange,  and 
not  a  little  humiliating,  to  think  that,  at  a  period  when  we  have  more 
eminent  poetical  writers  than  have  appeared  together  for  upwards 
of  a  century,  such  a  performance  as  tliis  should  rise  into  any  de^ 
grec  of  public  favour.  When  every  day  is  bringing  forth  some 
new  work  from  the  pen  of  Scott,  Cam.pbell,  Rogers,  Baillier 
Sochcby,  Wordsworth,  or  Southey,  it  is  natural  to  feel  some 
disgust  at  the  undistinguishing  voracity  which  can  swallow  down 
three  editions  of  songs  to  convivial  societies,  and  verses  to  a  pil- 
low. 


Art.  VII.      The  Sckncc  of  Legislntkn,  from  lite  Italian   of  Gaetano 
FilatJgieri.     By  Sir  R.  Clayton.     London,   1S06. 

GAETANO  FiLANGiERi,  wc  are  told  by  his  translator,  was  born 
in  1752,  of  an  illustrious  Neapolitan  family.  He  chose 
the  profession  of  an  advocate,  which,  in  Naples,  is  more  re- 
spectable than  in  m.:-.ny  other  countries  on  the  Continent ;  and, 
as  it  here  leads  to  the  first  employments  in  the  state,  the  young- 
er sons  of  the  nobility,  whose  patrimony  is  slender,  often  adopt 
it.  It  was  while  he  practised  in  the  Neapolitan  courts,  that  the 
little  treatise,  with  the  title,  '  Rifiessioni  politiche  suH'  ultima 
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IeQ;ge  sovrana  chi  riguarda  1'  amministrazione  di  ChistlzJa, '  csta- 
l)lished  his  legal  and  literary  rcpvuation.  This  profession,  however, 
lie  renounced  at  an  early  age,  his  uncle,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Naples, 
liaving  bestowed  upon  him  a  rich  commandery  of  the  Constan- 
tinian  order,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  transfer  his  attention  vo 
studies  more  enlarged  than  those  of  any  particular  jurisprudence. 
He  became  also  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  his  Sicilian  Majes- 
ty, and  received  a  commission  in  a  royal  corps  of  volunteers, 
wholly  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  considered  us  the  King's 
select  body-guard. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  far  less  propitious  than  tlie 
struggles  of  the  most  abject  poverty,  it  is  the  rare  praise  of  Fi- 
Jangieri  to  have  produced,  in  the  bosom  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
at  only  thirty  years  of  age,  *  la  Scienza  delle  Legisiazione  -, '  a 
M'ork,  however  we  may  appreciate  its  philosophical  excellence, 
which  bears  the  traces  of  much  learned  research,  and  breathes, 
in  every  page,  sentiments  of  the  purest  virtue,  mingled  with  an 
imdaunted  spirit  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind. Let  it  be  spoken,  too,  to  the  honour  of  Ferdinand,  that 
he  revered  the  character  of  his  patriot  courtier.  He  was  raised 
to  the  post  of  counsellor  of  finance  ;  and  higher  honours  are 
said  to  have  awaited  him,  when  a  disorder,  arising  from  exposure 
to  the  night  air,  in  returning  to  his  country  liouse,  after  the  fa- 
tigues of  his  employment,  put  an  end  to  liis  life,  and  to  the 
.schemes  whch  he  had  projected  for  the  reestablish ment  of  tlie  fi- 
nances, on  the  basis  of  national  prosperity.  He  died  in  1788, 
in  his  36th  year  ;  and,  if  we  could  believe  that  a  man  of  his  en- 
lightened virtues  would  long  have  retained  the  favour  of  a  disso- 
Jute  court,  or  withstood  the  necessary  enmities  of  the  nobility 
and  priesthood,  his  loss  must  have  been  grievous  indeed  to  his 
countrymen.  '  Ho  piu,  di  tutto  perduto, '  exclaimed  the  King, 
*  nella  morte  di  quel  digno  ed  illuminato  vassallo. '  A  pension 
was  settled  on  hrs  widow,  and  his  children  were  educated  at  the 
royal  expense.  It  is  recorded  of  Filangieri,  that  he  possessed  great 
personal  beautv,  and  that  gracefulness  of  manner  which  belongs 
rather  to  his  rank  than  his  pursuits  \  merits,  which  probably  re- 
deemed Iiis  philosophy  at  Portici.  Fie  lived  as  virtuously  as  he 
wrote;  and  his  abhcrrenco  of  spiritual  abuses  seems  (which  is  rare 
in  a  continental  philosopher)  to  have  stopped  short  of  irreligion. 
Flence,  perhaps,  the  zealous  friends  of  revolution  spoke  of  him 
with  coldness.  *  Before  we  read  Filangieri's  book, '  said  one  of 
them,  with  the  foolish  intolerance  so  usual  in  that  school,  '  it 
will  be  necessary  to  determine,  whether  a  lord  of  the  court,  and 
a  nephew  of  tlie  Archbish.op  of  Naples,  is  capable  of  rendering 
any  bervice  to  philosophv. ' 

'  Z  4  Such 
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Such  a  man  it  is  impossible  to  venerate-  too  much  ;  but  of  his 
book  we  must  judge  as  if  it  cam>3  from  one  unknown.  Transla- 
tions into  German,  French,  ,and  Spanish,  evince  the  credit  in 
which  it  has  been  held  on  the  Coiitinent.  The  first  volume  was 
tra-nslated  into  EngHsh  by  a  Mr  Kendal,  in  1792;  but  its  sale 
was  probably  small,  as  he  never  proceeded  in  the  work.  Sir  R. 
Clayton  says, 

*  I  have  confined  the  prefent  tranflation  to  political  and  economical  laws, 
and  have  not  extended  it  to  crlmin&l  legiflation,  for  the  fo]lowin(5-  reafons. 
Our  own  diftribntion  of  public  juftice  is  fcarcely  fufjeptible  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  a  great  part  of  Filangicri,  on  this  fubjeft,  relates  to  the  lo- 
cal imperfections  of  the  continental  fyflem  of  criminal  jurifprudence, 
neither  ufeful  nor  entertaining  to  an  Englifh  reader.  ' 

Much  might  undoubtedly  be  retrenched  in  a  translation, 
which  related  only  to  usages  in  which  a  British  reader  could  take 
no  interest,  and  which  he  could  but  imperfectly  understand  ;  but 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  English  system  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  is  not  susceptible  of  amendment.  Orthodox 
as  this  position  may  be  with  some  English  lawyers,  and  flattering 
as  it  is  to  the  rooted  prejudices  of  that  country,  we  would  ap- 
peal to  none  more  confidently  than  to  the  enlightened  members 
of  tliat  profession,  and  to  those  who  exercise  the  functions  of 
magistracy,  whether  cither  the  letter  of  the  penal  code,  or  the 
course  of  criminal  justice,  or  the  rules  of  evidence  admitted,  or 
the  forms  of  process  prescribed,  or  the  usages  introduced,  have 
nothing  in  them  of  imperfection,  nothing  which  shelters  the  sub- 
tle culprit,  or  affects  innocence  v/ith  the  collateral,  though  not 
the  direct,  consequences  of  guilt.  It  is  surely  no  friendly  office 
to  a  nation  that  we  perform,  when  wc  encourage  that  blind,  and, 
as  it  were,  parental  bias  in  favour  of  its  defective  institutions, 
which  precludes  any  inquiry  iiito  the  means  of  improving  them. 
This  reason,  however,  of  Sir  R.  Clayton's  applies  only  to  the 
third  book  of  the  *  Scienza  delle  Legislazipne : '  the  four 
last,  treating  of  education,  the  rights  of  the  churcli,  the  laws 
of  property,  and  those  which  regard  the  domestic  relations,  must 
have  been  left  untranslated  for  some  other  cause,  and  probably 
from  a  very  reasonable  doubt,  whether  so  extensive  a  publication 
v.-ouid  obtain  a  ready  sale  in  the  '^hops  of  London. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted,  as  the  original  work  has  not 
been  very  generally  read  in  England,  to  consider  it  as  in  some 
degree  new,  and  dv/ell  more  upon  the  merits  of  Filangieri,  than 
pf  Sir  R.  Clayton.  The  author,  has  developed  his  plan  in  an  in- 
troduction, which  his  translator,  for  no  reason  assigned,  has 
thought  fit  to  omit.  Perhaps  he  was  aware  how  mutilat(;d  his 
volumes  Vv'ould  appear,  when  compared  with  the  grand  and  com- 
prehensive 
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prehensive  fabric  which  was  raised  by  Filangieri.  In  the  first 
book,  he  professes  to  discuss  the  general  principles  of  legislation, 
as  they  regard  prtstrvat'wn  and  sicurityy  the  great  objects  of  civil 
society. 

*  Cominciando  dal  diftingucre  la  honta  assoluta  delle  leggi,  della  honta 
fi'laliva,  determinando  1'  idea  precifa  dell'  una  e  dell*  altra  ;  diftinguendo 
r  armonia,  che  dcve  avere  la  legge  co'  principj  della  natura,  dal  rap- 
porto,  che  effa  deve  avtrc  coUo  (lato  dtlla  nazione,  alia  quale  si  emana, 
fviluppando  i  principj  piii  gencrall,  che  dipendono  da  querto  doppio  ca- 
rattere  di  bonla,  che  deve  avcre  ogni  Icgge  ;  offervaiido  Ic  confegiienze, 
che  ne  derivano  ;  dediicendoiie  gli  errori  dell^  leggi,  la  diverfita  necefTa- 
rla,  1'  oppofizione  anche  frequente  delle  legiflazioni ;  le  viceiide  de'  co- 
dicc,  la  ncceflitk  di  correggerli  ;  gli  oRacoli  che  rendono  difficili  queftc 
corrczioni,  le  prccauzioni,  che  fanno  fvauire  quetli  oftacoli  :  prendendo, 
io  dico,  di  mira  tutti  qucrtl  oggetti,  noi  non  r'aremo  altro,  che  dare  un* 
idea  generale  della  teoria  dtlla  bonia  assoluta  delle  leggi,  e  difporie  alto 
fviluppo  della  teoria  molto  piu  complicata  della  lors  lonta  reiativa,  che  e, 
per  coti  dire,  1'  aggregate  di  tutto  le  regale  gcnerali  della  fcienza  della 
Icgilldzione. 

»  Se  quefta  bonta  confifte  nel  rapporto  delle  leggi  collo  ftato  della 
razlone,  alia  quale  vengono  emanate,  bifogna  vedeie  quaii  lono  i  cora- 
ponenti  di  queilo  ilato.  Noi  li  troveremu  nella  natura  del  governo,  c 
pffr  confeguenza  nel  principio,  che  la  fa.agire  ;  nel  genio,  e  nell'  indole  de' 
popoli  ;  nel  clima,  forza  fempre  attiva,  e  ferapre  nafcofta  ;  nella  natura 
del  terreno  ;  nella  fituazione  locate  ;  nella  nnaggiore,  e  ininore  eftenzione 
del  paefe  ;  nell'  infanzia,  o  nella  maturJtk  del  popolo,  e  nella  religione, 
in  quefta  forza  divina,  che  influendo  fu  1  coRumi  de  popoli,  deve  richia- 
more  le  prime  cure  del  legiflatore. ' 

'JTIiese  disquisitions,  he  allows,  will  lead  'him  over  the  ground 
already  trodden  by  Montesquieu  ;  but  their  objects  were  not  the 
same.  The  one  sought,  in  the  circumstances  of  nations,  the  spi- 
rit of  laws  which  have  been  ;  the  other,  of  those  which  ouglit 
to  be.  The  one  raised  up  tlie  veil  of  time  past ;  the  other  threw 
lights  on  futurity.  The  one  explained  how  evils  arose  j  tlie  other 
endeavoured  to  elicit  from  thence  their  remedy.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  writers,  as  to  the  scheme-  of  their  works,  and 
the  direction  of  their  minds.  But,  in  the  execution,  no  compa- 
rison can,  we  think,  be  made  between  the  labours  of  Montes- 
quieu and  Filangieri.  The  latter  has  brought  very  little  original 
thinking  into  the  stock  of  science  ;  and  his  praise  might  perhaps 
be  limited  to  an  extensive,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  judicious  use 
of  the  researches  v/hich  had  been  made  before  him. 

The  positive  goodness  of  a  law  consists,  according  to  Filan- 
gieri, in  its  conformity  with  the  common  principles  of  morality, 
and  with  the  precepts  of  revelation.  God  and  nature  protect  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  no  transitory  expediency  can  justify  their 

infringement 
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infringement.  The  Aquiline  law,  which  renders  it  no  more  pe- 
nal to  kill  a  slave  than  a  horse  j  the  law  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
•which  compels  an  unmarried  woman  to  declare  her  pregnancy 
before  a  magistrate,  on  pain  of  death  if  her  child  perish  j  those 
of  other  countrie5,  which  force  the  testimony  of  a  wife  against 
her  husband,  and  a  child  against  its  parent  y  violate  institutions 
more  sacred  than  themselves,  and  resist  an  authority  paramount  to 
that  by  which  they  are  prescribed.  Besides,  hov/ever,  these  abso- 
lute distinctions  in  the  goodness  of  laws,  there  are  many  others  of 
a  less  general  nature,  deducible  from  the  circumstances  of  those 
countries  for  which  they  are  proposed.  To  these  the  chief  at- 
tention of  a  legislator  should  be  directed.  The  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  were  not  made  for  Athens,  and  those  of  Athens  would  have 
ruined  Lacedemon.  In  tlie  constitution  of  their  government,  in 
their  character,  customs  and  religion,  in  their  soil,  their  climate, 
their  position,  the  wise  politician  may  discover  constant,  and  per- 
haps insuperable  diversities  between  one  people  and  another. 
These  have  been  separately  treated  by  Filangieri,  and  form  the 
substance  of  this  first  book  of  his  work. 

It  has  sometimes  struck  us,  that  the  bias  wliich  is  found  in 
some  theoretical  writers  upon  legislation  in  favour  of  established 
systems,  and  in  others  towards  changes,  may  partly  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  character  of  the  country  and  government  for  which 
their  labours  were  designed.  In  the  ancient  republics,  the  sove- 
reignty was  generally  exercised  by  the  M'hole  body  of  the  people, 
liable  to  the  n.atural  turbulence  and  instability  of  all  democracies, 
and,  in  those  of  Greec^,  to  a  certain  constitutional  levity  in  the 
national  cliaracter.  The  beautiful  fabrics  of  civil  polity  might 
be  swept  away  by  the  surge  of  a  moment,  whenever  the  fac- 
tious, who  loved  sedition,  or  the  ambitious,  who  aimed  at  ty- 
ranny, should  rouse  the  madness  of  the  multitude.  Against 
these  perils  of  innovation,  it  was  difficult  to  devise  a  barrier, 
compatible  with  the  supi'emacy  of  the  public  will.  The  le- 
gislators of  antiquity  were  not  however  deficient  in  their  endea- 
vours to  secure  the  stabiUty  of  their  institutions.  The  proposer 
of  a  new  law  among  the  Locrlans,  we  are  told  by  Demosthenes, 
ivore  a  rope  about  his  ncch ;  if  it  failed  of  adoption,  his  life  was  an 
instant  sacrifice  to  the  sanctity  of  the  established  constitution. 
Less  violent,  yet  powerful,  checks  were  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
Athens  and  Rome.  The  people,  jealous  as  they  were  in  tlic 
extreme  of  their  legislative  rights,  submitted  to  a  previous  nega- 
tive in  the  Nomothetic  of  the  one,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  other./ 
At  Rome,  indeed,  this  corrective  of  innovation  was  in  a  great 
degree  done  away  by  the  ple])iscita,  which  passed  by  a  vote  cf 
the  tribes,  without  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  acquired;,  at 
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a  pretty  early  period,  the  complete  force  of  what  \vcre  more 
strictly  called  laws.  But  there  was  yet  another  tie,  by  which  the 
prudence  of  ancient  legislators  bound  together  the  systems  they 
had  framed.  This  was  superstition.  They  called  in  a  force  to 
which  the  physical  power  of  the  multitude  must  yield,  and  ap- 
pealed to  an  authority,  by  which  its  acknowledged  sovereignty 
might  be  lawfully  controuled.  For  them  the  voice  of  the  gods 
was  raised  in  oracles  ;  for  them  the  mysterious  symbols  of  fate 
were  displayed  in  auguries  ;  to  them  the  divinities  of  woods  and 
fountains  taught  more  than  fallible  wisdom  could  have  discovered. 
The  worship,  the  ceremonies,  and  processions  of  antiquity,  were 
mingled  with  the  laws  of  civil  regimen,  and  cast  over  them  a  veil 
of  reverence  and  .regard,  that  made  innovation  sacrilege.  None 
but  the  patrician  families  could  tend  the  sacred  chickens  of  the 
augural  college.  The  privilege  may  not  seem  invaluable.  But  if 
it  was  declared,  that  these  chickens  refused  to  eat,  an  assembly 
of  the  people  was  that  instant  dissolved,  their  clamours  silenced, 
their  leaders  appalled,  and  not  a  wreck  left  behind  of  the  clouds 
that  hung  over  the  public  tranquillity.  And  this  distinction  was 
the  last  to  fall  before  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plebeian  claims. 
In  absolute  monarchies,  on  the  conti'ary,  the  genius  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  commonly  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  resist  with 
a  sort  of  inert  force  every  species  of  innovation.  'I'heoreticai 
writers  are  therefore  led  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  to  counteract  that  *  froward  retention  of  custom,  ' 
which  baffles  all  their  schemes  of  public  improvement.  The 
abuses  likewise  of  such  governments  are  commonly  much  more 
flagrant,  and  the  grievances  more  substantial,  than  in  those  of  a 
republican  form  ;  and  while  these  naturally  rouse  the  indignation 
of  enlightened  and  patriotic  rnen,  the  dangers  of  that  turbulent 
fermentation,  which  is  apt  to  attend  political  change,  seem  ge- 
nerally far  less,  where  the  prince,  and  not  the  people,  administers 
the  remedy.  During  part  of  the  last  century,  kings  aspired  to 
be  philosopliers,  or  listened  at  least  to  those  who  bore  tlie  name  ; 
some  looked  for  pov/er,  and  some  for  reputation,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  ancient  usages.  The  fancy  of  the  theorist  was  iiiflamed  ; 
his  projects  became  more  extensive  and  less  gradual,  when  he 
had  but  to  persuade  a  single  man  of  their  possibility  and  excel- 
lence. It  may  be  noted,  that  although  innovations  are  rare  in 
absolute  monarchies,  yet  wiien  they  do  take  place,  they  are  likely 
to  be  almost  as  sweeping,  and  as  sudden  as  in  democracies  them- 
selves. For  these  forms  of  government,  as  Mr  Burke  has  well  re- 
marked from  Aristotle,  have  striking  points  of  resemblance,  in 
their  arbitrary  nature,  and  their  disregard  of  private  rights.  The 
prpraulgation  of  a  legislative  code  by  a  ?jingle  edict,  changing  at 

once, 
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once,  upon  however  specious  pcinciples,  the  ancient  customs  of 
a  nation,  associated  with  all  their  notions  "/  right,  especially  as 
to  property ; — prejudices  which  it  is  so  dangerous  to  disturb  j  in- 
terwoven with  the  plans  of  so  many  individuals  for  their  domestic 
happiness  ;  familiar,  by  long  habit,  to  the  popular  understaiiding, 
and  accommodated,  i  i  all  those  petty  occasions;  which  cannot  be 
foreseen,  to  the  exigencies  of  socul  life  ; — is  a  piece  of  infatuation 
and  tyranny,  which  none,  oae  would  think,  but  a  prince,  in  the 
barren  ignorance  of  the  purple,  or  a  '  bookish  theorique  '  in  tJie 
presumptuousness  of  speculation,  could  approve.  Yet  Pil  ir.ri;ieri 
admires  the  celebrated  project  of  Catherhie,  her  philosop.'iical 
code  of  Russian  laws,  and  the  absurd  mockery  of  delegation 
from  the  dispersed  and  ignorant  boors  of  her  vast  empire.  *  She 
left  to  her  kingdom  the  choice  of  its  delegates,  and  consequent- 
ly of  its  legislators.  Under  such  circumstances,  not  a  single 
peasant  could  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  new  code,  or  could  he- 
sitate a  moment  on  the  preference  between  it  and  the  ancient 
system. '  The  total  neglect  into  which  we  understand  this  code 
to  have  fallen,  is  an  answer  to  such  an  absurdity.  "We  are  far  from 
charging  Filangieri  with  that  infatuated  abhorrence  of  existing 
institutions,  which  distinguished  the  early  times  of  the  French 
revolution.  In  certain  passages  he  appears  aware,  that  reforma- 
tions cannot  be  hastily  taken  up,  or  suddenly  executed.  But  the 
general  bias  of  his  schemes  is  to  make  all  provision  against  the 
sluggish  spirit  which  adheres  to  every  thing  that  is  old,  and 
very  little  against  the  turbulent  spirit  which  grasps  at  every  thing 
that  is  new.  His  institutions  are  laid  out  for  a  free  government ; 
but  he  lived  under  arbitrary  power,  and  naturally  thought  most 
of  the  evils  which  he  saw  around  him.  From  this  error,  and 
from  one  very  common  with  speculative  men,  that  of  attributing 
more  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  influence,  to  the  imaginary  magi- 
strate, than  a  real  individual  will  ever  possess,  we  find  positions 
advanced,  from  which  we  shrink  as  wild  and  dangerous,  and 
projects  brought  forward,  which  appear  visionary  and  absurd. 
Let  the  following  be  a  specimen. 

'  The  full  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  create  in  the  pnblic  a  wifh  for  the 
propofed  reformation.  A  change  in  tlie  conftitntioii  of  a  country  is  not 
the  work  of  a  moment  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  it,  the  inchnations 
of  the  people  (liould  be  gradually  led  towards  it.  They  flioidd  be  made 
fully  fenfible  of  the  inefiicacy  of  their  eltabhfhed  laws,  and  be  conviHced 
their  hardfliips  and  opprcfiion*  are  owing  to  them.  The  abletl  writers 
Jhould  be  employed  to  ftate  the  en'ors  and  inconveniences  of  the  old  fyf- 
tem,  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  the  necellity  of  abolifliing  it,  and  ad- 
opting a  more  advantageous  one.  When  thefs  efforts  are  fuccefsful, 
and  the  public  wifh  is  united  with  the  force  of  government,  one  of  the 
jjrouteft  obiliicles  is  furmountcd,  and  there  is  no  reafon  for  any  further 
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apprehenfions  from  a  pafilonate  and  ungovernable  attachment  of  the 
multitude  to  their  ancient  ufages.  ****-*  When  this  firft  ilep  is  taken, 
another  naturally  follows.  Having  prejudiced  the  public  opinion  againft 
its  ancient  laws,  it  fhould  be  infpired  with  a  confidence  in  the  propofed 
ones  ;  and  the  arguments  intended  to  produce  this  neceflary  predilection, 
©ught  to  be  plain  and  ftriking,  and,  in  fome  degree,  flowing  from  the 
public  fentiments,  '   &c.     Vol.  1.  p.  57. 

The  predominant  ch^rader  of  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment, though  it  is  eflentially  republican,  is  ceilainly  rather  ad- 
verfe  than  favourable  to  innovation.  It  partakes,  indeed,  rather 
of  the  nature  of  an  ariilocracy,  on  a  very  large  and  liberal  bafis, 
than  of  any  other  polity  ;  and  the  genius  of  an  ariftocratic  com- 
monwealth is  of  all  others  the  moft  hoftile  to  any  change.  Though 
the  dire£l:  fhare  of  the  monarch  in  legilLition  has  become  nominal, 
that  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  is  very  i-eal  and  effedliive  ;  and,  on 
looking  narrowly  into  the  fpirit  which  has  generally  aduated  that 
alTernbly,  we  fhall  perceive,  that  new  projects  in  legifiation  have 
encountered  a  very  marked  difcour^gement  within  ita  walls. 
But  even  in  the  more  enlarged  anftocracy  of  the  Lower  Houfe, 
and  in  the  tone  of  thinking  which  has  been,  bating  a  few  excep- 
tions, prevalent  in  the  great  body  of  the  public,  there  is  little  to  en- 
courage the  political  theorift  in  his  paihon  for  experiments.  The  fe- 
date  temperament  of  the  people,  and  their  high  :i  aditional  refpecl  for 
the  conflitution,  are  undoubtedly  powerful  caules  of  this  difpofi- 
tion.  Another,  fomewhat  lefs  obvious,  is  the  great  inflaence  of 
the  members  of  the  law  in  all  political  queflions  which  involve  an 
alteration  in  the  national  jurifprudence.  By  habit,  by  prepoiTef- 
fion,  by  felf-intereft,  lawyers  are  friendly  to  their  ancient  fyliem  ; 
and  the  narrow  way  of  judging,  which  is  an  unfortunate  charac- 
terillic  of  their  piokflion,  is  apt  to  raife,  in  even  very  able  men, 
an  excelBve  diflike  of  proffered  improvements.  Is  it  not  poiTible, 
that  the  fmgular  adherence  of  the  American  States  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  a  fyftem,  in  many  points,  equally  repug- 
nant to  their  government  and  their  circumftances,  has  proceeded 
from  the  great  itrength  of  the  legal  phalanx  in  their  affemblies, 
and  its  influence  over  the  democratic  mafs  .''  And  even  the  Ipirit 
of  party,  which  has  reigned  in  this  country  till  it  has  aiTumed  the 
name  of  a  virtue,  and  found  a  place  in  our  national  ethics,  has 
proved  hoftile  in  fact,  contraiy  to  what  might  be  fupposed,  to 
any  fubftantial  reformations.  For  the  leaders  of  oppoiition  are 
never  powerful  enough  to  carry  any  new  projetl  througli  Parlia- 
ment;  while,  on  the  other  hand,. they  may  fometimes  defeat, 
and  much  more  often  prevent,  the  introduction  of  Ichemes  on 
the  part  of  adminiftration,  which  certain  claiTcs  of  men,  who  on 
fuch  an  occafion  tall  into  their  ranks,  are  inteiefted  to  refilt.  If, 
hovrever,  there  is  more  of  this  retention  of  cuftom  among  our 
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countrymen  than  the  fanguine  fpeculator  would  wifli,  let  him  not 
railily  covet  the  mad  refolves  of  a  multitude,  or  the  capricious  e- 
di£ls  of  arbitrary  power.  It  is  the  conrcioufnefs  of  great  blefhngs, 
which  has  brought  contentment  to  our  bcfoms,  and  taken  away 
the  craving  for  imagined  happinef:^.  It  is  the  inheritance  of  pre- 
fcriptive  freedom,  the  pedigree  of  ancient  right?,  wliich  has  juflly 
made  facred  the  laws  of  our  forefathers.  Nor^  wl.atevcr  may  be 
the  tendency  of  our  conftitution  to  refill  innovation,  has  the  ac- 
tual progreis  of  legiflative  improvement  been  trifling.  The  fta- 
tutes  of  the  prefcnt  reign  might  be  meafured  by  the  fquare  yard  ; 
but  without  having  recourfe  to  that  niode  of  trying  the  merits  of 
legiflation,  it  would  be  an  interefting  work  to  give  a  view  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  pl.ice,  during  that  period,  in  the  civil 
and  political  jurifprudence  of  Great  Britain. 

Tlie  conilitution  of  this  country,  the  moft  celebrated  Inftance 
of  what  is  called  a  mixed  government,  is  difculTed  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  firil  book.  •  A  mixed  government, '  Hiys  the  au- 
thor, '  may  be  faid  to  be  a  government  where  the  fovereigii 
power  or  legiflative  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nation,  repre- 
fented  by  a  public  aOembly,  divided  into  three  bodies  ;  the  repre- 
fcntatives  of  tlie  people,  the  nobility  or  patricians,  and  the  king, 
nvho  ought  to  exercife  it  in  conjtinBion  nvith  them  -,  '  or  rather,  as 
the  Italian  imports,  who  are  to  exercife  it  by  agreement  among 
each  f  ther.  No  tolerably  informed  man,  in  this  country,  would 
fpeak  thus  of  our  conftitution  ;  in  which  neither  the  King  nor  the 
Houie  of  Lords  rcprcfent  the  nation  at  large  ;  nor  does  the  fove- 
reignty  refuie  anywhere  but  where  it  has  always  been  exercifed, 
the  King  in  Parliament.  But  tliis  may  pafs  in  a  Continental  wri- 
ter. In  fuch  a  government,  there  are,  it  feems  to  Filangieri,  three 
capital  inherent  defeif.'s  :  the  independence  of  the  executive  power 
en  the  body  which  ought  to  be  its  fuperior  ;  the  fecret  and  dan- 
gerous influence  of  the  prince  in  the  afltmbly  of  the  bodies  ivhich 
repyefiiit  the fovereignty,  (we  are  compelled  to  copy  this  jargon)  ; 
and  ihe  iniiability  of  the  conftitution.  For  thefe  there  can,  he 
thinks,  be  no  complete  remedy,  without  totally  changing  the  form 
of  government,  which  the  legiflature  ought  not  to  attempt :  but 
it  may  be  pradicable  to  find  fome  correctives,  alter  we  have 
proved  that  fuch  evils  do  exift. 

The  independence  of  the  executive  power,  is  the  firll  danger  of 
which  we  are  warned  by  Filangieri.  The  king  a£ls  without  pre- 
ient  controul,  without  future  reiponfibility.  He  wields  the  public 
force.  Though  he  may  entrult  the  judicial  authority  to  magi- 
ftrates  of  his  own  appointment,  it  is  he  who  infures  obedience  to 
their  decrees.  From  his  injuftice  there  is  no  appeal ;  for  his  mal- 
vinfutions  there  is  no  redrefs.     The  law  declares  him  incapable  of 
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doing  wrong,  and  is  violated  itfelf  when  the  people  vindicate  the 
rights  which  he  infringes. 

In  this  there  is  not  much  new,  nor  much  that  weighs  with 
us.  Averfe  to  mere  theory,  we  are  content  to  fee,  in  the 
pradlical  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  thefe 
ftri£lures  upon  its  form.  It  is  of  little  Importance  whether  our 
law-books  recognize  or  not  the  maxim  that  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  (though  we  fufpe<St  this  celebrated  aphorifm  to  be 
rather  a  legal  fidion,  relating  to  the  civil  exercife  of  the  pre- 
rogative, than  any  pledge  of  political  impunity),  fo  long  as  the 
precedent  of  1688,  and  the  general  fentiment  of  Engliihmen,  re- 
pel the  paflive  obedience  which  it  feems  to  inculcate.  This  dan^ 
ger,  indeed,  our  Neapolitan  theorifl:  docs  not  apparently  deeai 
very  weighty,  fince  he  is  fatisfied  with  our  prefent  provifions,  the 
exercife  of  judicial  fundlions  by  a  magiflracy  independent  of  the 
Sovereign.  For  the  fecond  defect  of  our  conftitution,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  over  parliament,  befides  the  common  fpeciiics, 
he  propofes  to  take  away  from  the  King  the  power  of  adding  to 
the  nobility.  His  reafonlng  on  this  is  truly  curious,  and  reminds 
us  of  the  fophlfms  wliich  fhone  with  full  luftre  in  the  conitltuent 
sllembly  of  1789.  *  What  is  more  extraordinary, '  he  fays,  *  in  a 
political  fenfc,  than  the  right  given  to  the  King  of  Er.gland,  of 
creating  both  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  peers  ?  They  are  all 
members  of  the  fovercignty,  and  the  king  not  being  poiiclTed  of 
the  whole  foverelgnty  by  the  nature  of  this  government,  can  he, 
without  a  political  abfurdity,  communicate  to  others  what  he  does 
not  pofllfs  himfelf  ? '  Agalnft  the  fuppofed  inftability  of  the 
Britlfh  Government,  the  rllk  of  breaking  in  upon  the  fundamental 
laws  by  the  legiflature  itfelf,  he  v/ould  guard  by  a  fmgular  provi- 
fion, — that  to  alter  or  introduce  any  fundamental  law,  a  majority 
fliould  not  be  fufficient,  but  that  the  propoution  muil  pafs  unani- 
mouily.  But  in  what  manner  this  very  provlfion  is  to  be  fecured 
againll  the  will  of  a  mere  majority,  we  are  not  told  by  Filangieri. 

Whether  the  liberties  of  this  country  are  in  danger  of  yielding 
to  a  predominant  afcendancy  in  the  crown,  is  a  problem  too  in- 
jterelting  to  have  been  neglt£led,  even  if  party  fpirit  had  not  kept 
up  its  continual  difcuftion.  Poffibly,  the  fentlments  which  we 
entertain  will  not  be  quite  in  unifon  with  thole  of  our  readers; 
but  it  is  the  effect  of  free  inquiry  to  fuggeft,  at  leaft,  what  may 
lead  men  more  happy  in  their  fpeculations  to  ufeful  truths.  Each 
fide,  we  think,  thcle  who  fear  nothing,  and  thofe  who  take  alarm 
at  all,  rely  rather  too  much  on  fiiigle  pofitions,  and  not  quite  e- 
nough  on  the  circumltances  that  modify  them.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  doubt  hovvT  far  thole  fafeguards  of  our  conitltutlonal  rights, 
which  are  commonly  held  up  to  view  by  theoretical  writers,  the 
rtrponlibility  of  minilt^rs,  th':^  power  of  lefufn^g  fupplies,  the  trial 
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by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  are,  of  themfelves,  fuch  effec- 
tual fecurities  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

That    the    King,  though    himfelf   beyond    controul,  mull    a£l 
by  means  of  minifters,  over  whofe    head    the    iword   of   public 
vengeance   is  fufpended    but    by    a  hair,    is  a    truth    rather    fa- 
lutary  to  be  inculcated,   than  capable    of  much    practical    illuf- 
tration.     No    fober    man    dreams    now  of  bringing    the  leaders 
of  any  adminiftratlon  to  puniiliment  for  political  errors ;  few  pru- 
dent men  think  it  would  be  expedient.     The  watchful  dragon  of 
parliamentary  impeachment  has  now  llept  for  nearly  a  century  ;  and 
the  difgrace  and  failure  of  the  lail  inftance,  the  profecution  of  the 
ministers  who  signed  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  may  seem  an  omen,  that, 
as  to  merely  political   misconduct,  it  will  never  be  revived.     To 
^vhat  extent  does  any  English  statesman  feel  himself  virtually  re- 
sponsible for  his  measures  ?    To  the  loss  of  his  place  and  salary,  and 
nothing  more.     Want  of  success  may  strip  him  of  his  majority  ; 
he  falls  from  power  ;  becomes  a  leader  of  opposition,  and  waits  as 
patiently  as  he  may,  for  some  countervailing   want  of  success  in 
his  rivals.     They  who  succeed  him  have  attained  their  aim.     To 
visit  his  mal-administration  with  any  sort  of  penal  consequences, 
would  be  alike  opposed  to  the  true  policy  of  their  own  party,  and 
to   the  generosity  of  political  warfare.     Nor  is   it  credible  that 
such  a  proceeding  could  ever  be  successful,  unless  in  a  paroxysm 
of  public  rage,  which  would   soon  subside.     All  great  measures 
of  state,  as  the  constitution  is  now  exercised,  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the   sanction  of  Parliament  ;    neither   the  same,  nor 
even  a  succeeding  House   of   Commons,  could,  in   our  opinion, 
without  the  imputation   of  disgraceful  violence,  impeach  a  mini- 
ster for  actions,  which,  though  strictly  proceeding  from  the  exe- 
cutive power,  had,  in  fact,  their  own  recognition. 

Tlie  power  of  refusing  supplies  is  perhaps,  in  reality,  not  less  fal- 
lacious. Under  the  Plantagenet  and  Stuart  reigns,  subsidies  were 
often  given  for  temporary  purposes,  for  military  expeditions  which 
night  well  be  dispensed  with,  or  perhaps  for  the  mere  splendour 
nnd  profusion  of  a  court.  The  refusal  of  these,  while  it  embarras- 
sed the  crown,  did  not  always  affect  the  nation  ;  and  the  controul  of 
the  purse  became  an  effective  check  upon  the  prerogative.  At  pre- 
sentywere  the  House  of  Comm.ons  to  withhold  their  Immense  annual 
grants  for  the  «ervaces  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  it  would 
operate  like  the  dissolution  of  civil  society  :  were  this  country  a- 
lone  in  the  world,  the  result  would  be  inexpressible  confusion  ; 
situated  as  it  is,  inxmediate  subjugation  would  reward  their  mag- 
nanimous love  of  liberty.  There  are  hardly,  perhaps,  any  de- 
signs, however  overt,  which  a  king  could  manifest  against  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  that,  as  ^ur  relations,  foreign  and  do- 
■mestic,  now  stand,  M^ould  justify  Parliament,  either  in  denying 
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the  supplies,  or  suspending  the  mutiny  act. 

Of  trial  by  jury,  we  would  always  speak  with  respect;  but  an 
Englishman  is  seldom  satisfied  without  enthusiasm.  He  regards 
this  institution  with  an  idolatry,  which  we  would  not  wholly  con- 
demn ;  and  is  content  to  pay  a  greater  price  for  it,  we  suspect, 
than  distant  observers  are  aware,  in  the  number  of  unjust  ver- 
dicts which  are  given  by  ignorant,  perverse,  or  corrupted  juries. 
Yet,  it  is  undeniable,  that  this  form  of  trial  was  rendered  sub- 
servient to  arbitrary  power,  at  several  periods  of  our  history. 
Neither  Henry  VIII.  nor  Charles  II.  found  it  an  impediment  j- 
and,  indeed,  as  this  institution  has  subsisted  immemorially,  un- 
less we  maintain  the  extravagant  position,  that  the  English  go- 
vernment has  always  been  substantially  free,  it  must  have  proved 
compatible  with  a  more  oppressive  system. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is,  indeed,  the  most  inestimable  securi- 
ty of  that  of  a  people,  because  it  gives  that  tone  to  the  public  feel- 
ings, on  which  ail  liberty  must  ultimately  rest.  But  how  is  it  that 
we  have  learned  to  deem  it  one  of  our  constitutional  rights  ?  A 
great  deal  is  said  about  it  iu  pamphlets  \  a  great  deal  is  said 
about  it  in  essays  on  government;  it  is  an  acknowledged  privilege 
everywhere,  but  in  Westminister  Hall.  There,  unluckily,  it  has 
neither  a  habitation  nor  a  name.  M.  de  Lolme  tells  us,  that  he  was 
struck  at  not  being  able  to  hear  of  any  law  which  enacted  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  till  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  existed,  because  it 
was  not  forbidden.  But,  with  a  little  more  inquiry,  this  ingeni- 
ous foreigner  might  have  found  law  enough  against  this  soi-disnnt 
right,  though  none  for  it.  The  truth  is,  the  liberty  of  the  press  does 
not  exist,  nor  ever  did  exist  in  England,  but  by  connivance*  And, 
unless  at  our  distance  from  the  metropolis  we  are  deceived  as  to 
the  actual  practice  of  the  English  courts,  the  indulgence  itself 
lias  been  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is  as  difficult 
for  the  most  adroit  pamphleteer  to  arraign  public  measures,  witli- 
out  blaming  public  men,  as  for  Shakespeare's  Jew  to  take  his 
pound  of  flesh  without  a  drop  of  blood;  and  if  this  is  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  privilege,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  furi  qux 
sentias  will  be  as  much  a  phantom  of  right  in  practice,  as  it  has 
always  been  in  law. 

But,  from  all  that  v/c  have  said,  do  we  augur  the  extinction  of 
public  liberty  ?  Far  from  it.  If  we  think  more  lightly  than  o- 
thers  of  some  celebrated  parts  'of  our  constitution,  we  are  not 
less  persuaded  than  they  are  of  its  intrinsic  durability.  We  look 
less  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  than  the  real  spirit  and  force  of  the 
general  system.  The  whole  British  constitution  has  undergone  a 
mighty  change  in  the  last  century  :  it  has  scttltd^  to  use  the  build- 
er's phrase  ;  it  has  shifted  its  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  the  political 
theorems  of  past  times  are  no  longer  applicable  to  it.     Max'nuus 
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novator  tcmpus.  The  liand  of  the  great  reformer  has  passed  over 
the  fabric.  It  is  in  vain  that  an  EngHsh  jurist  proves,  from  his 
Glenvil  and  his  Fleta,  that  our  government  subsisted  under  Hen- 
ry II. ;  the  philosophical  eye  perceives  nothing  but  contrast,  even 
in  ages  less  remote.  The  revolution  is  the  great  epoch,  so  far  as 
gradual  alterations  can  relate  to  one  epoch,  from  which  our  new 
conatitution  is  dated.  Not  that  it  made  much  change  in  our  laws. 
Our  rights  were,  in  point  of  legal  sanction,  perhaps,  nearly  the 
same  before  and  after  the  bill  that  declared  them.  The  funda- 
mental principles,  the  skeleton  of  our  polity,  were  certainly 
alike.  But  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  was  less  important  than 
the  consequences  to  which  it  led.  It  introduced  a  new  military 
force — a  new  arrangement  of  public  burthens — a  new  system  of 
public  debt — a  new  commercial  aristocracy — a  new  spirit  of  fo- 
reign policy.  Toleration,  the  child  of  civil  liberty,  brought  her 
filial  arm  to  sustain  her  parent.  She  has  kept  up  the  freedom  of 
thought,  which  no  tyrant  can  restrain  ;  the  freedom  of  speech, 
which  no  laws  can  easily  reach  \  the  fre«dom  of  printing,  which 
an  enlightened  government  has  not  discouraged.  From  these, 
and  from  more  causes  than  these,  the  nerve  of  public  feeling  has 
been  strung.  It  has  become  virtually  republican,  though  suscep- 
tible of  much  personal  loyalty,  and  certainly  of  much  attachment 
to  the  forms  of  monarchy.  The  names,  indeed,  of  Tory  and 
Whig,  are  sometimes,  idly  enough,  kept  up  ;  but  the  former  de- 
nomination is  hardly  acknowledged  by  any  political  disputant. 
The  choice  of  ministers  is  undeniably  in  the  crown.  Yet  it  is  no- 
torious, that  a  majority  in  th.e  houses  of  Parliament  depose  and 
substitute  the  officers  of  administration  at  their  pleasure.  Five 
times,  at  least,  during  tlie  present  reign,  has  this  occurred,  con- 
trary to  the  presumed  inclinations  of  that  power  from  which 
their  legal  authority  is  derived.  Is  a  minister  defeated,  or  does 
he  gain  a  doubtful  victory,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The 
town  is  busy  with  reports  of  his  resignation  :  he  cannot,  it  is 
said,  carry  on  the  public  business  any  longer  :  the  crown  may  re- 
gret, but  cannot  maintain  him.  Long  usage  has  now  fixed 
this  in  our  minds,  as  the  legitimate  course  of  things ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  that  either  parliament  or  the  people,  should  ever 
resign  into  the  hands  of  a  master,  the  privileges  he  has  let  fall 
out  of  his  hands.  Who  are  the  nations  that  have  lost  their  li- 
berties ?  Where  is  the  parallel  to  our  own  situation  ?  Is  it  in 
Denmark,  which  yielded  to  absolute  power  in  1660?  or  in 
Sweden,  which  underwent  rather  a  less  violation  of  right  in  1772.? 
These  were  aristocracies,  the  one  oppressive,  the  other  corrupt ; 
both  as  much  hated  by  the  people,  as  the  monarch  in  each  was 
beloved.  But  no  great  country  has  ever  possessed  such  a  mass  of 
landed  and  mercantile  proprietors,  or  such  a  proportion  of  en- 
lightened 
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lightened  citizens  as  our  own.  What  lever  can  overturn  a  pyra- 
mid, which  rests  on  such  a  basis  as  this  ?  Not  {purely  a  king  of 
England,  with  less  of  courtly  splendour  than  perhaps  becomes 
his  dignity,  and  without  the  practical  choice  of  even  the  servants 
who  form  his  household. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  deride  that  active  jealousy  which  the 
patriot  exercises  over  public  men.  The  candid  will  not  so  inter* 
pret  what  we  have  written.  If  less  is  to  be  feared  for  mere  li- 
berty than  heretofore,  let  us  not  repose  in  sluggish  confidence 
towards  power.  The  wastefulness,  the  selfish  aims,  the  itnbeci- 
lity  of  a  minister,  may  justly  call  for  indignation,  though  he  has 
never  dreamed  of  subverting  the  constitution.  Nor  do  we  con- 
sider arbitrary  measures,  and  insulated  acts  of  grievance  towards 
individuals,  as  by  any  means  impossible.  Men  in  power  have  a 
natural  hatred  of  the  rights  which  thwart  them  ;  and,  perhaps, 
those  who  are  best  persuaded  of  the  uprightness  of  their  own  in- 
tentions, give  the  least  quarter  to  their  adversaries  ;  because,  like 
all  persecutors,  they  think  them  insincere  in  their  opposition. 

The  second  relation  under  which  laws,  according  to  Filangieri, 
ought  to  be  considered,  is  that  which  they  bear  to  the  active  prin- 
ciple in  different  governments.  The  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
has  brought  forward  a  theory  upon  this  subject,  which,  though 
often  attacked  as  visionary,  has  ever  seemed  to  us  equally  just 
and  beautiful.  The  principle  of  a  republican  polity,  that  is  to 
say,  the  motive  by  which  those  who  act  for  the  public,  and  espe- 
cially those  concerned  in  its  administration,  are  naturally  swayed, 
is  virtue  ;  of  a  monarchy,  honour ;  of  despotism,  fear.  By  the 
virtue  which  ought  to  animate  republics,  is  not  meant  private  mo- 
rality, as  the  opponents  of  the  theory  have  sometimes  appeared  to 
imagine ;  but  that  disinterestedness  which  leads  men  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  the  common  weal.  And  although  it  may  be  reasonable,  as 
well  as  pleasing  to  believe,  that  bad  men  will  not  generally  make 
good  citizens  ;  yet  that  a  spirit  of  high  public  virtue  is  not  quite 
incompatible,  for  a  time,  with  dissoluteness  of  private  life,  appears 
from  the  history  of  the  modern  Italian  republics,  as  well  as  those 
of  ancient  Greece.  Ultimately,  however,  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners seems  inevitably  to  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  republican  govern- 
ment, by  sapping  the  principles  of  disinterested  exertion.  The 
monarchy,  again,  intended  by  Montesquieu,  is  neither  one,  v/hich 
comes  near  to  a  republic,  as  England,  and  formerly  Sweden  ;  nor 
one  wholly  tyrannical,  as  those  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  Russia  j 
but  such  as  those  of  modern  civilized  Europe,  and  especially 
France,  (to  which  his  general  remarks  upon  monarchy  usually 
refer),  where  legislation  is  exercised  by  the  prince  alone  ;  but 
with  many  restrictions,  both  from  established  forms,  and  from 
the  fundamental  privileges  of  other  part?  of  the  state.     To  such 
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a  government,  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  certain  classes  of  offi- 
cial nobility  (if  we  may  use  the  term),  elevated  by  ecclesiastic, 
judicial,  or  municipal  stations  above  the  commons,  seem  essential  ; 
and  w^here  they  exist,  the  peculiar  moral  sentiment  of  Europe, 
which  we  call  honour,  and  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  that 
system  of  society  where  it  sprung,  must  always  be  in  full  vi- 
gour. Public  virtue  is  less  necessary,  and  certainly  less  usual  in 
such  a  state ;  the  esprit  dii  corps  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  diffu- 
sive patriotism  ;  and  the  feelings  of  honour,  in  this  sense,  are 
prone  to  haughtiness,  and  contempt  of  the  general  interests  of 
tlie  people. 

'   Rarus  ferme  fenfus  communis  in  ilia 

Fortuna.  ' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  that  fear  is  the  ruling  motive 
of  mere  despotism  ;  the  motive  alike  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
which  reacts  upon  those  who  impose  it.  Thus  each  form  of  go- 
vernment has  its  principle  of  energy,  though  not  equally  vigorous, 
and  still  less  equally  beneficial  in  all.  I  \vill  undertake  this  ser- 
vice, though  I  think  it  deS'perate,  a  Roman  consul  exclaims,  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  good  of  the  republic  j  I  will  undertake  it,  says 
a  French  officer,  because  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  refuse  ; 
I  will  undertake  it,  because  the  bow-string  is  more  certain  death, 
— is  the  sentiment  of  a  Turkish  aga. 

To  this  theory  it  has  been  objected  by  Helvetius,  that  vir- 
tue, honour,  and  fear,  are  not  the  ultimate  principles  of  ac- 
tion :  they  may  be  resolved,  all  of  them,  into  the  love  of 
power;  as  that  again  may  be  reduced  to  the  love  of  pleasure- 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  simplifying  spirit  of 
some  modern  metaphysics  ;  and  the  predominant  love  of  explain- 
ing all  phenomena  by  any  single  cause — except  the  Deity.  It  is 
very  needless,  however,  in  our  opinion,  to  examine  this  position, 
which,  true  or  false,  need  have  no  place  in  a  political  disquisition. 
Why  are  the  metaphysicians,  upon  all  occasions,  to  drive  us  out  of 
the  common  use  of  words,  and  the  maxims  of  practical  experience, 
by  their  subtle  analysis  of  moral  powers  and  passions  ?  Is  it  for- 
bidden to  the  mathematician  to  speak  of  the  six  mechanical  powers, 
because  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  on  which  they  depend,  are 
fewer  and  more  simple  ?  This,  however,  is  the  hypothesis  which 
Filangieri  has  adopted  from  Helvetius  ;  the  love  of  power  is  alike, 
he  thinks,  the  ruling  principle  in  every  one  ;  and  to  render  this 
subservient  to  the  public  good,  consistently  with  the  fundamental 
laws  of  each  government,  is  the  province  of  legiskitive  sagacity. 
Though  we  prefer  the  system  of  Montesquieu,  of  course  we  do 
not  deny  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  ambitious  passions  of 
mankind,  in  the  constitution  '^f  their  laws.  They  exist  undoubt- 
edly under  every  regimen,  conjointly,  gis  we  conceive,  with  whaS 
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we  deejTi  the  natural  printiple  of  each,  and  in  some  degree  under 
its  controul. 

The  means  proposed  by  Filangieri  for  guiding  ambition  to 
noble  ends,  are  the  following.  In  a  democracy,  let  the  ma- 
gistrates be  elected  by  the  whole  people  :  an  entire  nation  sel- 
<lom  errs,  or  is  corrupted,  \vhilst  a  senate  is,  exposed  to  both 
dangers.  Let  every  individual,  uidess  disqualiiieil  by  misconduct, 
be  eligible  to  public  trust.  These,  however,  are  regulations 
which  ssem  rather  calculated  to  excite,  than  to  purify  ambition  ; 
■and,  totally  denying  that  an  entire  nation,  by  which  is  meant,  ill 
fact,  the  majority  of  a  nation,  seldotn  errs,  we  are  more  anxious 
to  sec  how  he  provides  against  the  excess  of  ambition  in  the 
leaders  of  a  democratic  stnte.  For  this  we  have  the  old  recipes  ; 
limitation  of  time  as  to  public  offices  ;  regular  ascent  and  grada- 
tion by  intervals  ;  courts  open  for  the  impeachment  of  magi- 
strates j  means,  which  will  never  secure  a  republic  from  tyranny, 
unless  the  animating  principles  of  public  virtue  be  very  widely 
diffusei  In  an  aristocratic,  or  monarchical  government,  it  is 
more  diihcult  to  make  the  iove  of  power  subsenaent  to  public  pur- 
poses, consistently  with  t!ie  stability  of  such  a  con->titution.  Hc 
would  give,  in  an  aristocracy,  to  every  citizen  a  right  of  admis- 
sion into  the  class  of  nobles,  wherever  he  should  unite  the  merit 
and  qualifications  recognized  and  directed  by  the  laws.  This  is 
compatible  with  most  of  those  systems  which  bore  the  name  of 
aristocracy  among  the  ancients  ;  but,  where  the  power  is  attach- 
ed, as  in  some  modern  states,  to  hereditary  d'csceiit,  tlic  free  ad- 
mission of  all  citizens,  qualified  by  v^'calth,  to  their  privileges, 
seems  one  of  those  transgressions  of  fundamental  laws,  which, 
vv'e  are  told  by  Filangieri,  no  legislator  should  attempt.  For  a 
monarchy,  he  has  no  other  method  of  making  ambition  useful, 
than  that  of  allotting,  as  in  China,  specific  employments  to  tliose 
possessed,  of  peculiar  qualifications- 

The  next  relative  object  of  legislation  is  the  genius  of  the 
people ;  whether  it  be  that,  v/hich  belongs  to  alniost  all  na- 
tions at  the  same  period,  though  changing  according  to  the 
progress  of  society  ;  or  that  peculiar  character,  which  distin- 
guishes one  people  from  another.  Frugality,  simplicity  of 
manners,  military  renown  kept  up  by  h;ibits  of  hardihood, 
were  the  aim  of  ancient  states  :  they  proscribed  luxury  ;  they 
looked  with  jealousy  upon  art.  Wealth  is  the  aim  of  mo- 
dern policy,  because  a  dilFercnt  epoch  in  civilization  has  given 
power  to  the  wealthy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  poor. 
The  care  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  then,  at  present,  to  make  a 
people  rich,  rather  than  robust  and  intrepid.  There  is  too  much 
in  this  of  the  mere  political  economist,  who  is  ever  disposed  to  *  sell 
fgir  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy, ' — the  generous  feelings  of  pa- 
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triotism,  and  the  stern  virtues  of  frugal  manners.  The  regard 
which  should  be  had  by  the  lawgiver  to  peculiar  national  charac- 
ters, is  illustrated  by  those  of  France  and  Spain. 

In  t!ie  ensuing  chapter,  Filangieri  treats  of  the  adaptation  of 
laws  to  climate.  To  this  he  thinks  Montesquieu  has  attribut- 
ed too  muchj  and  Hume  too  little.  There  is  nothing  very  strik- 
ing in  his  observations  on  this  trite  subject. 

The  four  remaining  relations  of  laws,  to  the  fertility  or  barren- 
ness of  the  soil,  to  the  local  situation  and  extent  of  the  country, 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  people,  and  to  their  infancy  or 
maturity,  as  a  philosophical  body,  are  despatched  shortly,  and 
with  little  interesting  matter.  The  outline  indeed  of  Filangieri's 
work  is  exceeuingly  bold  and  comprehensive  ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  wanted  e'ther  'ntormation  or  invention  for  completing  his 
design.  A  chapter,  which  announces  the  most  interesting  topics 
in  this  branch  of  philusophy,  mocks  us  not  unfrequently  with 
common-place  facts,  and  fruitless  declamation. 

We  have  so  grei^tiy  expanded  our  discussions  on  the  first  book 
of  our  author,  that  we  have  little  space  left  for  the  second,  which 
ti*eats  the  important  heads  of  population  and  finance.  Upon  the 
former  of  these,  his  remarks  have  little  of  novelty,  and  not  much 
iiiore  perhaps  of  truth.  The  subject  of  population  has  been 
placed  in  so  new  a  light  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  still  more  by 
Mr  Malthus,  that  it  is  time  to  discard  the  positions,  which, 
though  long  received  as  unquestionable,  cannot  be  made  compa- 
tible with  their  more  accurate  theory.  Of  its  leading  principle, 
indeed,  Filangieri  seems  aware.  *  The  most  certain  evidence  of 
the  state  of  population  in  a  country,  is  the  state  of  its  agricul- 
ture. '  This  is  indeed  the  simplest  of  truisms.  Whatever  is  the 
produce  of  the  earth,  must  be  consumed  ;  and  no  more.  No 
political  institutions,  no  physical  circumstances,  can  permanently 
affect  population,  unless  they  tend  either  to  lessen,  or  to  waste 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  The"  great  numbers  of  regular 
clergy  in  some  states,  and  of  the  military  class  in  others,  may 
take  away  useful  labourers  from  agricultural  improvement;  but 
their  celibacy  cannot,  as  Filangieri  conceives  it  may,  directly 
keep  down  the  population  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  declamation  upon  the  ineqi^ality  of  pro- 
perty, and  its  effects  on  tlie  luimbers  of  a  people.  But  this  inequa- 
lity does  not  seem,  of  necessity,  to  discourage  agriculture.  Great 
capitals,  on  the  contrary,  are  required,  in  circumstances  not  pecu- 
liarly favourable,  both  to  cultivate  fresh  land  at  all;  and  to  improve 
the  old  to  the  utmost.  There  is  much,  however,  in  the  character  of 
the  class  to  which  the  great  prizes  of  wealth  happen  to  fall.  The 
ccnim.ercial  spirit  of  modern  times  has  extended  itself  to  agricul- 
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ture  ;  and,  In  commerce,  it  is  generally  true,  that  the  richer  the  in- 
dividual, tlie  better  for  the  state.  But  the  wealth  of  a  feudal  baroii, 
or  of  the  vast  capitalists  of  ancient  Italy,  w^is  a  public  curse ;  it 
engendered  a  la/Jness  that  neglected  agriculture,  or  an  arrogance 
that  despised  it ;  and  to  these  we  must  attribute  that  decline  of 
population  during  the  periods  in  question,  which  the  mere  ine- 
quality of  property  has  no  essential  tendency  to  produce. 

Nor  is  the  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes  a  real  check  to  popu- 
lation, though  lamented  with  much  benevolent  feeling  byFilangieri. 
It  was  poverty,  the  parent  of  labour,  the  duris  urge/is  in  rebus  cgesias^ 
which  first  tamed  the  habitable  earth ;  and  still,  though  more 
slowly,  encroaches  on  the  swamp  and  the  thicket,  to  augment  the 
sustenance  of  mankind.  But  food  may  not  only  be  augmented  ; 
it  may  be  economized.  It  may  seem  at  first  that  the  cravings  of 
hunger  must  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  and  require  nearly 
an  equal  portion  of  food  to  allay  them;  But  some  are  fed  v/itli 
less,  and  some  are  fed  witli  more,  than  nature  would  mete 'out. 
What  a  difference  between  the  consumption  of  a  Bedouin  Arab 
and  an  English  farmer  !  Perhaps  Mr  Malthus  has  not  sufRcient- 
iy  taken  notice  of  this  key  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  popula- 
tion. There  seems  no  mode  of  accounting  for  the  well  attested 
populousness  of  some  nations,  but  their  extreme  thrift  and  tem- 
perance. If  we  may  put  any  faith  in  the  early  books  of  Livy,  nearly 
200,000  citizens  were  included  in  the  Census,  soon  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  v.  uS  leo:i  than 
Rutlandshire.  The  book  of  Chronicles  bears  testimony  to  the 
astonishing  population  of  the  Hebrew*  j  who  united,  with  the 
common  frugality  and  temperance  of  the  East,  institutions  more 
favourable  to  agriculture,  than  have  commonly  existed.  In  mo- 
dern Palestine,  the  sensible  Volney  gives  credit  to  a  population  of 
40,000  fighting  men  am_ong  the  barren  moun<:ain6  of  the  Druses. 
This  would  give  150,000  persons  for  a  district  of  110  square 
leagues,  or  about  150  for  each  square  mile  ;  v/hich  appro:iches 
to  the  populousness  of  France  or  England.  Volney  ascribes  this 
to  their  liberty.  But  free  men  must  eat  as  well  as  slaves ;  and 
though  a  bad  government  will  make  a  fruitful  land  desert,  yet 
the  best  cannot  turn  barrenness  into  fertiliiy.  It  is  only  their 
frugal  style  of  life,  and  especially  their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  which  caij  explain  it.  Poverty  then,  wliitli  puts  men  up- 
on short  allowance,  makes  the  same  quantity  feed  more  than  if 
they  were  at  ease  ;  and  thus  the  inequality  of  property,  whatever 
may  be  its  evils,  has  a  tendency  to  help  forward  population  ;  be- 
cause it  stimulates  to  the  production  of  more,  and  checks  the 
consumption  of  what  there  is. 

We  like  no  parts  of  this  work  less  than  what  relates  to  finance, 
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After  inveighing  against  customs,  excises,  and  the  like,  with 
reasons  which  it  is  impossible  to  refute,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
disprove  the  evils  of  taxation,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  favourite 
substitute  of  the  economists,  the  territorial  impost.  As  to  this, 
he  is,  we  think,  more  confident  than  clear  in  his  notions,  and 
contradicts  himself  in  the  most  essential  point, — the  effect  of 
such  an  imposition  on  the  price  of  territorial  produce. 

*  If  the  whole  taxes  were  transferred  direftly  to  the  land-owners, 
they  would,  to  repay  themfelves,  regulate  the  price  of  the  produce  of 
land  by  the  taxes  on  it.  The  neceflity  of  funiifliing  the  produce  being 
always  greater  than  that  of  felling  it,  would  oblige  the  pubHc  to  take 
their  fhare  of  the  burthen  on  their  own  Hioulders ;  and  this  fubdivifiQu 
of  the  tax  would  be  made  without  difficulty  or  hefitation ;  becaufe,  in 
that  cafe,  it  would  be  the  mofl  powerful  part  of  the  community  that 
demanded  juftice  from  the  weakell.  '     p.  199. 

*  The  belief  that,  by  a  fuppreflion  of  all  other  taxes,  and  an  incrcafe 
of  that  upon  land,  the  price  of  the  produce  of  land  would  rife  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tax,  is  founded  on  a  talfe  idea,  which  appears  to  give  the 
objeftion  all  the  force  of  truth.  If  fuch  a  t^x  were  laid  on  land,  with- 
out the  fuppreflion  of  all  the  other  taxes,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  land-owners  would  raife  the  price  of  its  produce.  But  this  is  not 
the  prefent  cafe.  Here,  the  land  is  only  intended  to  be  taxed  after  eve-^ 
ry  other  tax  is  aboliihcd  ;  and  the  land-owners  could  not  then  have  any 
motive  to  raife  the  produce  of  their  land, '     p,  208. 

At  p.  201.  is  the  following  note. 

*  I  have  been  lately  informed,  from  very  good  authority,  that,  in 
Great  Britain,  twelve  fhillings  and  a  fragment  of  each  pound  Sterling, 
raifed  on  the  people,  are  only  received  by  government.  The  reft  is 
fwallov/ed  up  in  the  coUedlion  and  its  frauds.  ' 

Political  misrepresentation  is  so  common  in  England,  tlmt  we 
cannot  wonder  at  a  foreigner  hearing  this,  on  what  he  might  deem 
very  good  authority.  The  fact  however  is,  that  the  excise  reve- 
nue, which  is  the  largest  branch,  is  collected  at  an  expense,  if 
we  remember  right,  of  about  9d.  in  the  pound  j  and  that  of  the 
other  departments  at  very  little  more. 

We  have  no  commendations  in  store  for  Sir  R.  Clayton. 
The  language  of  Filangieri,  tliovigh  not  without  that  feebleness 
which  seems  hardly  sepan'ble  from  Italian  prose,  is  elegant,  and 
sometimes  eloquent ;  that  of  his  translator  loose  and  slovenly  to 
the  utmost  degree.  "What  is  worse  still,  he  is  very  unfaithful. 
To  say  nothing  of  omissions  and  interpolations,  we  liave  remark- 
ed, upon  a  cursory  comparison,  many  passages  which  give  a  false 
notion  of  the  original ;  but  the  two  following  will  be  sufficient 
^evidence  of  our  charge.  In  the  chapter  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion, we  read — *  Let  it  (the  Parliament)  have  the  right  of  ex- 
pelling its  svispected  members,  and  let  the  expulsion  exclude  them 

fron:^ 
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from  their  country's  service,  and  any  office  under  the  prince. 
Let  the  7iuviber  of  the  members  be  limited  by  law  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.'  (vol.  I.  p.  131.)  We  thought  this  a  strange  proposition; 
but,  on  turning  to  the  work  itself,  found  the  sense  quite  differ- 
ent. *  Che  questa  cspulsione  renda  per  sempre  colui,  che  1'  he 
meritata,  indegno  di  servir  la  patria,  e  che  1'  esclude  anche  da 
quelle  carichc,  che  potreble  ottencre  dal  prencipc  ;  che  il  niimero 
di  queste  sia  ristretto,  quanto  si  puo,  dalle  leggi. '  The  other  in- 
stance we  shall  give  is  really  ludicrous.  *  When  the  northern 
nations  inundated  the  south,  and  stripped  a  dying  emperor  of  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  his  dominions,  they  could  not  forget  their 
former  habits, '  &c.  (vol.  II.  p.  40.)  Who  was  this  unlucky 
emperor,  who  was  so  cruelly  disturbed  in  his  last  hours  ?  We 
run  over  the  list  hastily  in  our  minds,  but  could  not  fix  on  the 
person.  None  was,  however,  alluded  to  by  Filangieri ;  he  says 
only,  *  Quando  strapparono  all'  Impero  moribondo  le  sue  piu 
belle  provincie  ; '  and  Sir  R.  Clayton  has,  in  unpardonable  haste, 
changed  this  plain  meaning  into  an  absurdity.  We  conclude, 
by  advising  such  of  our  readers  as  have  leisure,  to  read  Filangieri 
in  the  original ;  but,  if  they  should  not  happen  to  have  leisure, 
their  regret  need  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  excessive. 


Art.  VIII.     Base  du  Si/steme  Metrique  Decimal,  ou  Mesure  de 
-     V Arc  du  Meridien  entre  les  paralleles  de  Dnnkerque  $5*  Barcelone. 

Executee  par  MM.  Mechain  et  Delambre.     Tome  Premier. 

Paris.     4rto.      1806. 

Tt  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  clearest  of  our  ideas  are  in- 
capable  of  being  accurately  expressed  by  means  of  language, 
or  of  any  arbitrary  symbols  whatsoever.  This  happens  with  re- 
spect to  certain  ideas  of  quantity,  v/hile  with  respect  to  others, 
not  more  clear  or  definite,  the  contrary  takes  place.  Of  the 
magnitude  of  a  line,  for  instance,  no  precise  notion  can  be  con- 
veyed in  words  from  one  man  to  another,  except  by  comparing 
it  with  a  line  already  known  to  them  both  •,  and  if  such  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  wanting,  the  ordinary  means  of  information 
fail  entirely,  and  there  is  no  resource  but  in  the  actual  exhibition 
of  the  line  itself.  It  is  quite  otherwise  again,  where  either  the  ratio 
Of  the  angular  position  of  magnitudes  are  concerned  :  these  can  be 
fully  explained  by  verbal  communication,  and  never  require  the 
production  of  the  objects  themselves.  We  know  what  a  Greek 
geometer  meant  by  a  right  angle,  or  by  an  angle  of  one  degree, 
just  as  well  as  if  we  had  before  our  eyes  a  circle  divided  by  some 

artist 
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artist  of  Athens  or  Alexandria.  We  understand,  too,  what  he 
means  when  he  speaks  of  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  or  of  the  ratio 
of  the  diagonal  of  a  square  to  its  side  ;  but  if  he  specifies  some 
individual  length,  of  a  foot,  for  example,  a  spithame,  or  a  sta- 
dium, we  comprehend  nothing  of  the  matter,  unless  he  has  made 
a  reference  to  some  common  standard,  that  is,  to  some  magni- 
tude which  remains  the  same  naw  as  when  he  wrote. 

So  also,  when  Eratasthenes  tells  us  that  the  distance  between 
Alexandria  and  Syene  subtends,  at  the  earth's  centre,  an  angle, 
which  is  the  fiftieth  part  of  four  right  angles,  we  are  at  no  loss 
to  comprehend  what  is  meant ;  but  when  he  says  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  places  is  5000  stadia,  we  receive  no  accurate 
information ;  and  much  critical  discussion  has  been  required  to 
extract  even  a  very  uncertain  meaning  from  his  words. 

This  imperfection  of  language  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  is  impossible  to  be  removed.  The  inconveniences 
arising  from  it  have  been  felt,  not  only  by  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific, but  by  all  who  have  been  concerned  about  measuring, 
weighing,  or  computing,  even  in  the  most  imperfect  state  of  the 
arts.  In  the  measures  of  every  country,  we  may  perceive  at- 
tempts to  obviate  the  difficulties  which  have  just  been  mentioned, 
and  must  feel  some  interest  in  remarking  the  expedients  adopted 
for  that  purpose  by  rude  and  unenlightened  men.  '^\\q  foot  which 
we  recognize  among  the  measures  of  almost  all  nations,  was  taken 
from  the  standard  of  the  human  foot,  and  varies,  accordingly, 
within  limits  of  no  very  considerable  extent.  Other  standards, 
supposed  more  precise,  were  sometimes  had  recourse  to.  Among 
agricultural  nations,  the  inch  has  been  determined  by  the  length 
of  three  barley  corns  ;  and  to  the  equestrian  tribes  of  Arabia,  the 
breadth  of  a  certain  number  of  hairs  from  a  horse's  tail  afforded 
a  standard  of  the  same  kind.  In  weights,  a  drop  of  water  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  unit,  according  to  some  methods  of 
reckoning  ;  and,  according  to  others,  a  grain  of  wheat  stood  for  the 
weight  which  still  takes  its  name  from  that  origin.  Some  authors 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  form 
a  standard  measure,  had  proceeded  very  far  beyond  these  rude 
essays.  Paucton,  in  his  Metrologie^  will  have  it,  that  the  cir- 
cumference, or  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  was  the  standard  to 
which  they  referred  in  their  measures  of  length.  Bailly  has  sup- 
ported the  same  opinion,  with  the  ingenuity  and  learning  dis- 
played in  all  his  speculations  j  and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  stadium  was  always  taken  for  an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's 
circumference,  that  part  being  different  with  different  nations, 
and  with  diflTerent  authors.  No  ingenuity,  however,  can  render 
this  supposition  probable. 

The 
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The  ancients  had  no  means  of  determining,  with  any  tolerable 
precision,  the  magnitu^Ie  of  that  great  unit  to  M'hich  their  mea- 
sures are  supposed  to  refer.  Besides,  if  such  a  reference  had 
been  intended,  it  could  not  surely  have  been  unkjiown  to  them- 
selves ;  yet  we  are  well  assuretl  that  neii:her  Aristotle,  nor  Posl^ 
donius,  nor  Pliny,  nor  any  other  ancient  author  who  lays  down 
the  dimensions  of  the  globe,  conceived  that  the  dilTcrence  be- 
tween him  and  other  writers  was  onlv  apparent,  or  that  he  a- 
greed  with  them  about  the  magnitude  of  the  eartli,  and  differed 
only  about  the  length  of  the  measure  in  which  he  chose  that  it'j 
dimensions  should  be  expressed. 

The  first  attempt  at  fixing  such  a  standard  of  measure  as  should 
be  accurate,  and  universal,  both  as  to  place  and  time,  is  due  to 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  celebrated  Huygens.  That  philoso- 
pher demonstrated  that  the  times  of  vibrations  of  pendulums  de- 
pend on  their  length  only  *,  and,  whatever  be  tiieir  structure,  that 
a  certain  point  may  be  found,  which  in  pendulums  that  vibrate 
in  the  same  time,  is  constantly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
centre  of  suspension.  Hence  he  conceived  that  the  pendulum 
might  afford  a  standard,  or  unit,  for  measures  of  length  ;  and 
though  a  correction  would  be  necessary,  because  the  intensity  o£ 
gravitation  was  not  the  same  in  all  latitudes,  he  believed  that  sci- 
ence furnished  the  means  of  determining  this  correction  with 
sufhcient  accuracy.  Picard  laid  hold  of  the  same  notion,  and 
Cassini,  in  his  book  de  la  Grandeur  de  la  Terre,  proposed  ^.lotheP 
unit,  taken  also  from  Nature,  though  not  so  easily  obtained,  viz. 
the  six  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  of  a  degree  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  earth.  A  similar  idea  had  even  earlier  occurred  to  Mou- 
ton.  No  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  raise,  upon  any  of 
these  standards,  a  regular  system  of  measures,  adapted  either  to 
tlie  purposes  of  science  or  of  ordinary  life.  Among  the  measures 
and  weights  that  actually  prevailed  throughout  Europe,  the  ut- 
most confusion  and  perplexity  continued  to  take  place.  In  each 
sort  of  measure  units  of  different  magnitudes  were  admitted. 
These  were  inaccurately  divided,  and  variously  reckoned,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  economical  arrangements  of  every  country  where 
they  were  found.  The  inconveniences  which  arose  from  thence, 
were  generally  felt,  and  complained  of.  Remedies  were  every- 
where proposed,  but  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  apply  them. 
France  was,  in  these  respects,  in  the  same  condition  with  otlier 
nations.  A  system,  however,  that  had  nothing  to  support  it  but 
the  authority  of  the  past  time,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  present, 
was  not  likely  to  maintain  itself  long  against  the  spirit  of  re- 
form which  became  so  general  In  that  country  at  the  commence- 
jnent  of  the  Revolution.     This  system,  too,  beside  the  other 

objections 
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objections  to  it,  had  the  misfortune  to  appear  connected  with 
all  the  abominations  of  the  feudal  times.  The  abolition  of  it, 
therefore,  was  resolved  on ;  and  it  would  have  been  happy  for 
France  and  for  Europe,  if  every  thing  which  was  then  destroyed 
had  been  replaced  by  as  solid  and  useful  a  structure  as  that  which 
we  are  going  to  describe.  In  the  reformation  proposed,  two 
principal  objects  were  kept  in  view.  The  first  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  natural  standard  for  the  measures  of  linear  extension, 
and  of  course  for  the  measures  of  all  other  quantities.  Tlie  se- 
cond was,  to  render  the  computation  of  those  measures  subject 
to  the  same  arithmetical  system  that  is  used  in  other  calcula- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  the  unit  of  measure  was  to  be  divided 
decimally,  and  to  be  multiplied  decimally,  in  order  to  constitute 
the  other  measures  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ.  No 
fractions  but  decimal  were  to  be  used  in  expressing  quantities  of 
any  sort ;  and  the  great  improvement  of  having  but  one  arithme- 
tical scale  for  reckoning  integers  and  fractions  of  every  kind,  was 
in  this  way  to  be  introduced  ; — an  Improvement  so  obvious,  and, 
withal,  so  little  difficult,  that  It  Is  matter  of  surprize  that  it 
should  not  have  been  attempted  till  near  a  thousand  years  after 
decimal  arithmetic  Itself  was  first  Introduced  into  Europe. 

In  treating  of  this  reform,  however,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
tliat  the  French  academicians,  though  freed  at  the  moment  we  now 
speak  of,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  from  the  dominion  of 
that  inertia  which  reigns  so  powerfully  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  and  gives  the  time  that  is  past  such  influence  over 
tliat  which  Is  to  come  ;  though  delivered  from  the  action  of  this 
force,  In  a  degree  that  was  perhaps  never  before  excn^pllfied,  they 
may  be  accused,  at  least  In  one  instance,  of  having  innovated  too 
little,  and  of  having  been  too  cautious  about  departing  from  an 
established  practice,  though  reason  was  by  no  means  on  Its  ?ide. 
What  MX  allude  to.  Is  the  system  of  arithmetical  computation, 
in  which  tliey  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  decimal  scale,  Instead  of 
adoptmg  the  duodecimal,  which,  from  the  nature  of  number  is 
50  evidently  preferable.  This  preference,  we  believe,  is  generally 
admitted  In  theory  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  rational 
being,  conversant  with  the  nature  of  number,  if  called  on  to 
'choose  his  own  arithmetical  system,  and  having  no  bias  from 
custom,  prejudice,  or  authority,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
about  adopting  the  duodecimal  system  in  preference  to  the  de- 
cimal, and,  as  we  think.  In  preference  to  all  other  systems  what- 
soever. The  property  of  the  number  twelve,  which  recommends 
it  so  strongly  for  the  purpose  we  are  now  considering,  is  Its  divl- 
sibiiity  Into  so  many  more  aliquot  parts  than  ten,  or  any  other 
number  that  is  not  much  greater  th^n  itself.     Twelve  is  divisible 
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by  2,  by  3,  by  4,  and  by  6  ;  and  this  circumstance  fits  it  so  well 
for  the  purposes  of  arithmetical  computation,  that  it  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  in  all  times,  as  the  most  convenient  number  into  which 
anv  unit  either  of  weight  or  of  measure  could  be  divided. 

The  divisioos  of  the  As^  the  Libra,  the  Jiigerum,  the  Foot^ 
are  all  proofs  of  what  is  here  asserted  ;  and  this  advantage,  which 
was  perceived  in  rude  and  early  times,  would  have  been  found 
of  great  value  in  the  most  improved  state  of  mathematical  science. 
Ten  has  indeed  no  advantage  as  the  radix  of  numerical  computa- 
tion ;  and  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  which  it  now  holds, 
merely  by  the  circumstance  of  its  expressing  the  number  of  2 
man's  fingers.  They  who  regard  science  as  the  creature  of  pure 
reason,  must  feel  somewhat  indignant,  that  a  consideration  so 
foi-eign  and  mechanical  should  have  determined  the  form  and 
order  of  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  abstract  of  all  the 
sciences. 

The  duodecimal  scale  would  no  whore  have  been  found  of 
greater  use  than  when  applied  to  the  circle,  the  case  in  which 
the  decimal  division  is  liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  The 
number  by  which  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  expressed, 
ought  not  only  to  be  divisible  into  four  integer  parts,  (as  in  the 
French  system),  but  also  into  six  ;  for  the  sixth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference, having  its  chord  equal  to  the  radius,  naturally  fails, 
in  the  construction  of  instruments,  and  in  the  computations  of 
trigonometry,  to  be  expressed  by  an  integer  number.  Accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  division  of  the  quadrant,  the  sixth  part  of  the 
circumference  not  only  is  without  an  integer  expression,  but  the 
decimal  fraction  by  which  it  is  measured  is  one  that  runs  on  con- 
tinually without  any  termination.  This  is  at  least  a  deformity 
that  arises  from  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  decimal  division  ;  and 
it  is  probably  the  main  cause  why  that  division  has  been  found 
so  difficult  to  Introduce  into  trigonometrical  and  astronomical 
calculation.  In  astronomical  tables,  we  believe  it  has  never  been 
adopted.  * 

The 

*  Suppofing  the  decimal  divifion  to  be  extended  to  the  circle,  in- 
ilead  of  dividing  the  quadrant  into  lOO,  and  the  circumference  into 
4CO  as  the  French  have  done,  it  would  have  been  better,  perliaps,  to 
have  divided  the  fixth  part  of  the  circumference  into  100,  tlie  quadrant 
of  courfe  into  150,  and  the  whole  circumference  into  600.  This 
would  have  given  an  eafy  expreflion  for  the  three  great  natural  divilions 
of  the  circumference  into  6,  4,  and  2  ;  and  would  have  denoted  the 
whole  by  a  number  (600),  which  docs  not  violate  the  flrift  rule  of 
dividing  by  the  powers  of  10,  any  more  than  400  does.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  decimal  and  fcxagefimal  fyllems  would  by  this  m?ans  have 
been  in  a  great  mcafure  united. 
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The  adopting  of  twelve  for  the  radix  of  the  arithmetical  scale, 
would  have  obviated  all  these  diihculties  ;  it  could  have  been  ex- 
tended with  equal  ease  to  quantities  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  hi- 
troducti«i  of  it  would  not  have  been  accompanied  with  any  pre- 
sent inconvenience,  of  such  magnitude  as  should  have  deterred 
geometers  from  making  the  attempt.  We  have  lately  seen  a 
manuscript  containing  the  system  of  duodecimal  arithmetic  pur- 
sued into  all  its  detail.  Two  new  names  are  necessary  for  the 
numbers  eleven  and  twelve  ;  and  the  whole  arithmetical  language 
for  the  numbers  above  ten,  is  consequently  changed,  but  in  a 
manner  so  analogical,  as  to  remove  all  difficulty,  whether  in  the 
contrivance  or  in  the  acquisition  of  this  new  vocabulary.  The 
aritlimctical  characters  must  also  undergo  an  entire  change  ;  the 
first  eleven  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  adopted  in  the 
scheme  to  which  we  refer  ;  and  by  means  of  them  and  the  cy- 
pher, which  is  still  retained,  the  notation  proceeds  by  rules  that 
are  easy  and  well  known. 

We  rcgi-et,  therefore,  tliat  the  experiment  of  this  new  arith- 
metic was  not  attempted.  Another  opportunity  of  trying  it  is 
not  likely  to  occur  soon.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, such  improvements  are  not  thought  of ;  and  the  moment 
may  never  again  present  itself,  when  the  wisdom  or  delirium  of 
a  nation  shall  come  up  to  the  level  of  this  species  of  reform. 

But,  to  return  to  what  respects  the  natural  and  universal 
standard  of  measure,  we  must  remark,  that  the  fixing  on  such  a 
standard,  and  the  abolition  of  the  present  diversity  of  weights 
and  measures,  was  an  object  that  very  early  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  proposed  in  that  assembly 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  decreed  accordingly,  that  the  King 
should  be  intreated  to  write  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  engage 
the  Parliament  of  England  to  concur  with  the  National  Assembly 
in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of  weights  and  measures  ;  that,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  two  nations,  an  equal  number  of  Commissioners 
from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
nigl'.t  unite  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in 
th.e  latitude  of  45°,  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  might  be  thought, 
preferable,  and  to  deduce  from  thence  an  invariable  standard  of 
measures  and  of  weights.  This  decree  passed  in  August  1790. 
The  Academy  named  a  Commission  composed  of  Borda,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Monge  and  Condorcet ;  and  their  report  is 
printed  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1788.  *  Three  dif- 
ferent units  foil  under  the  consideration  of  these  philosophers  ; 
to  wit,  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian, 

*  Pnblifhed  1791. 
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dian,  and  the  quadrant  of  the  equator.  If  tlie  first  of  these  was 
to  be  adopted,  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion,  that  the  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  in  the  parallel  of  45°  deserved  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  is  the  arithmetical  mean  between  the  like 
pendulums  in  all  other  latitudes.  They  observed,  however,  that 
the  pendulum  involves  one  element  which  is  heterogeneous,  to 
wit,  time;  and  another,  which  is  arbitrary,  to  wit,  tlie  division 
of  the  day  into  86,400  seconds.  It  seemed  to  tliem  better  tliat 
the  unit  of  length  should  not  depend  on  a  quantity,  of  a  kind  dif- 
ferent from  itself,  nor  on  any  thing  that  was  arbitrarily  as- 
sumed. 

The  commissioners,  therefore,  were  brought  to  deliberate  be- 
tween the  quadrant  of  the  equator,  and  the  quadrant  of  the  me- 
ridian ;  and  they  v/ere  determined  to  fix  on  the  latter,  because  it 
is  most  accessible,  and  becaiase  it  can  be  ascertained  with  most 
precision.  The  quadrant  of  the  meridian  then  was  to  be  tai.en  as 
the  real  unit ;  and  the  ten-millionth  part  of  it,  being  thought  of 
a  convenient  length,  was  to  be  taken,  in  practice,  for  the  unit  of 
linear  extension.  At  the  same  time,  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
circle  into  360°  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  decimal  division  in- 
troduced ;  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  being  divided,  not 
into  90,  but  into  100  equal  parts  ;  these  parts  into  ten,  and  so 
on.  With  regard  to  the  above  determination,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  that  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  pendulum  are 
by  no  means  completely  satisfactory.  The  consideration,  that 
time  is  a  heterogeneous  element,  is  too  abstract  and  naetaphysical 
to  influence  one's  choice  in  a  matter  that  is  merely  practical.  The 
arbitrary  element  introduced  by  the  division  of  the  day  into  se- 
conds, is  perhaps  an  objection  of  more  weight,  were  it  not  ba- 
lanced by  an  equal  objection  in  the  case  of  the  standard  wliich 
has  been  actually  adopted.  That  standard,  in  efiect,  is  not  the 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  but  the  ten-millionth  part  of  that  quad- 
rant; and  ten  million  is  without  doubt  a  number  just  as  arbitrary, 
and  as  far  from  being  suggested  by  any  natural  appearance,  as 
86,400,  the  number  of  seconds  into  which  the  day  is  divided. 
It  is  impossible,  indeed,  whatever  standard  be  adopted,  to  pro- 
ceed without  the  use  of  some  arbitrary  division  that  must  be  de- 
termined by  our  conveniency,  and  not  at  all  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  Whether  we  take  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian  or 
the  radius  of  the  globe,  as  Cassini  long  ago  proposed,  for  the 
unit  with  which  all  measures  are  to  be  compared,  the  portion  of 
that  standard  which  we  can  convert  into  a  rod  of  brass  or  platina, 
to  be  preserved  in  our  museums,  or  to  be  employed  in  actual 
mensuration,  must  be  a  matter  of  arbitrai-y  determination.  The 
real  unit  or  standard  that  is  used  in  practice,  must  always  involve 
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in  it  a  similar  assumption ;  and  its  doing   so  can  never  afford  a 
good  reason  for  rejecting  one  standard  and  preferring  another. 

It  may  be  further  alleged  against  the  choice  of  the  French  Com- 
missioners, that  there  is  in  the  unit  which  tliey  have  fixed  on,  some- 
thing that  is  even  worse  than  an  arbitrary  element,  one  which  is 
hypothetical,  and  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  uncertainty. 
The  quadrant  of  the  meridian  itself  is  not  the  immediate  object  of 
mensuration,  at  least  in  its  whole  length.  Tliat  length  is  conclud- 
ed from  the  mensuration  of  a  part,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
meridian  is  an  ellipsis,  and  that  the  ratio  of  its  axes  to  one  ano- 
ther is  known.  It  is  supposed,  too,  that  the  meridians  are  similar 
and  equal  curves  ;  so  that,  in  v/hatever  place  of  the  w^orld  an 
arch  of  the  meridian  is  measured,  the  quadrant  deduced  from  it 
will  be  of  the  same  magnitude.  It  is  well  known  that  these  sup- 
positions are  not  rigorously  true,  and,  whnt  is  most  material  of 
all,  that  a  very  large  arch,  or  several  different  arches  of  the  me- 
ridian, must  be  measured,  before  the  length  of  the  whole  can  be 
determined  with  tolerable  exactness.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
pendulum,  in  the  latitude  of  45'°,  seems  to  us  to  have  the  decid- 
ed preference  above  all  others.  The  determination  of  it  involves 
no  theory,  at  least  none  about  the  conclusions  of  which  the  slight- 
est doubt  is  entertained  :  it  is  at  all  times  easily  examined  ;  and 
nature  constantly  holds  out  the  prototype  with  which  our  stand- 
ard may  be  compared,  and  from  which,  if  lost,  the  knowledge 
of  it  may  easily  be  recovered. 

For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding  our  profound  respect  for 
the  genius  and  talents  of  the  five  academicians  above  named,  we 
acknowledge  that  we  are  unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  arguments  by 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  determined. 

But  however  this  be,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  after  the 
French  academicians  had  laid  down  their  plan,  their  method  of 
carrying  it  into  execution  was  most  expeditious  and  accurate. 
They  did  not  wait  for  the  determination  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  are  not  informed  what  steps  were  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Indeed,  tliough  none  of  those  events  had  taken  place 
which  have  since  alienated  the  two  nations  so  entirely  from  one 
another,  the  slow  proceedings  of  an  old  government  like  Qurs, could 
never  have  kept  pace  with  the  ardour  of  reform  by  which  at 
that  moment  the  whole  of  the  French  nation  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated. The  first  step  of  the  Commissioners  was  to  set  about 
the  measurement  of  the  largest  arch  of  the  meridian,  which  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  France,  or  of  its  allies,  rendered  ac- 
cessible to  them.  This  arch,  extending  from  .Dunkirk  to  Barce- 
lona, contains  something  more  than  nine  degrees  and  a  half,  six 
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of  them  to  the  north,  and  three  and  a  half  to   the   south,  of  the 
mean  parallel  of  4-5°. 

'I  he  greater  part  of  this  arch  had  been  already  measured  more 
than  once,  and  the  length  of  it  was  no\/  to  be  determined  for  the 
third  time.  Picavd  had  measured  the  degree  between  Paris  and 
Amiens  in  the  year  1670  ;  and  this  arch  was  continued  to  Dun- 
kirk on  the  north,  and  CoUioure  on  the  south,  by  Cassini  and  La- 
hirc  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  in  the  end  of  that 
which  preceded  it.  Doubts  having  arisen  concerning  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  measurement,  Cassini  de  Thury,  and  Lacaille, 
were  charged  with  the  verification  of  it  in  1739.  The  measure- 
ment of  these  mathematicians,  conducted  with  great  skill  and  at- 
tention, was  as  correct,  as  die  construction  of  mathematical 
instruments,  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  would  permit ; 
and  from  it,  no  doubt,  the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
might  have  been  computed.  Tlie  improvements  however  that 
had  been  made  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  gave  reason 
to  hope  that  a  degree  of  accuracy  considerably  greater  might  now 
be  attained. 

Six  different  commissions  for  carrying  all  the  parts  of  the  plan 
into  execution,  that  is,  for  ascertainmg  the  unit  of  weight,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  &c.  &c.  were  appointed  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal part,  to  wit,  the  measurement  of  the  arch  just  mentioned, 
was  committed  to  Mechain  and  Dciambrc,  who  began  their  o- 
perations  in  summer  1792.  The  instruments  which  these  ma- 
thematicians were  to  employ,  both  in  their  astronomical  and  geo- 
detical  observations,  were  the  repeating  circles  of  Borda,  which 
had  been  so  successfully  used  by  the  French  astronomers  in  their 
operations  for  connecting  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and 
Paris  in  1787.  Four  new  instruments  of  that  kind,  and  of  some- 
what larger  dimensions,  were  executed  by  Lenoir,  a  very  skilful 
artist,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Mechain  and  Delam.bre  •,  the 
former  of  whom  was  to  measure  the  part  of  the  arch  between 
Barcelona  and  Rhodez,  about  170,000  toises  in  length,  while 
the  latter  measured  the  remaining  arch  of  380,000  toises,  be- 
tween Rhodez  and  Dunkirk. 

The  reason  of  this  unequal  partition  of  the  labour  was,  that 
the  southern  or  Spanish  part  of  the  line  was  entirely  new,  and 
therefore  seemed  likely  to  present  more  difficulty  than  the  north- 
ern part,  which  had  been  already  measured  twice,  and  where  the 
time  taken  up  in  selecting  stations,  and  laying  the  general  plan 
of  the  survey,  was  likely  to  be  spared.  It  Avas  soon  found, 
however,  that  the  difficulties  which  obstructed  the  work  in 
the  north,  arising  from  very  different  causes  from  any  which, 
had  been  hitherto  experienced,  were  much   greater  than  in  tho 
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south  ;  and  that,  in  those  moments  of  popular  ferment  and  agi- 
tation, the  neighbourhood  of  the  mctropoHs  was  the  place  where 
vexation,  and  even  danger,  were  most  likely  to  be  encountered. 
The  work,  indeed,  was  undertaken  at  a  time  singularly  unpropi- 
tious  to  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science.  The  people,  in  the  heat 
of  the  revolutionary  proceedings,  jealous  of  whatever  they  did 
not  understand,  saw,  in  the  asn-onomers  and  their  apparatus,  no- 
thing but  causes  of  alarm.  When  they  observed  men  professing 
to  be  employed  in  a  service  which  they  could  not  comprehend, 
and  accompanied  with  instruments  of  so  mysterious  a  form,  they 
thought  the  whole  was  a  pretence  under  which  the  enemies  of  the 
people  concealed  their  machinations.  Delambre  was  more  than 
once  obliged  to  stop  in  the  towns  and  villages,  an<l  to  read  a  lec- 
ture to  the  incredulous  multitude  on  the  nature  of  his  astronomi- 
cal apparatus,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied. 
The  magistrates  afforded  him  all  the  protection  in  their  power  ;  but 
at  that  moment  their  power  was  of  slow  and  precarious  operation. 
The  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  French  astronomer,  added  to 
unexampled  patience,  were  the  principal  means  of  extricating  him 
from  his  difficulties  ;  but  his  danger  was  often  imminent ;  and 
he  appeals  sometimes  to  have  heard  the  dreadful  words,  wiiicli, 
as  an  eloquent  author  has  expressed  it,  '  were  the  last  sounds  that 
vibrated  in  the  ear  of  rrtany  an  unhappy  victim. ' 

Mechain  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  once  stopped  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Paris  ;  but  having  got  to  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he 
m.et  with  no  further  disturbance..  Both  astronomers  suffered  much 
inconvenience  in  the  prosecution  of  their  v/oik,  from  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  assignats,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  oiteti 
reduced  to  great  necessity,  and  were  deserted  by  most  of  thelv 
assistants.  Delambre  also  met  with  persecutions  from  the  tri- 
bunal at  that  time  so  formidable  to  worth  and  innocence,  wherc- 
evcr  they  were  found.  The  following  is-  an  extract  from  the  re- 
gister of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and  in  the  censure 
Vkhich  it  pronounces  on  Delambre  and  his  associates,  posterity 
will  never  fail  to  recognize  the  most  honourable  testimony  in  their 
favour. 

'  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  coi.fidering^  how  much  it  im- 
ports to  the  amelioration  of  the  public  mind,  that  tliofe  who  are  charged 
with  the  government  do  not  delegate  any  funftion,  or  give  any  commiflion, 
but  to  m.en  worthy  of  confidence,  from  their  republican  virtues  and  their 
hatred  of  kings,  after  having  confulted  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Inftruftion,  particularly  occupied  about  the  operation 
of  weights  and  meafures,  decrees,  that  Borda,  Lavoifier,  Laplace,  Cou- 
lomb,   BrilTun,  and  Delambre,  Ihall  ceafe  from  this  day  to  be  members 
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of  the  Commiflion  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  and  (liall  immediately 
lodge,  in  the  hands  of  the  remaining  members  of  the  faid  CommifTion, 
their  inftruments,   calculations,  notes,   &c.  together  vnth  an  inventory. ' 

To  this  extract  are  annexed  the  names  of  Barrere,  Robespierre, 
Billaud-Varrennes,  Couthon,  Collot-d'Herbois,  &:c.  To  have 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  such  men,  will  be  allowed  mat- 
ter of  no  ordinary  praise,  when  it  is  considered  how  deadly  their 
hatred  -was.  We  are  glad  to  think,  that  at  least  four  of  those 
who  merited  this  praise,  have  lived  to  sec  the  time  when  its  true 
value  could  be  safely  acknowledged.  The  preceding  decree  is 
dated  in  the  third  year  of  the  republic ;  and^  happily  for  francc, 
the  poM'-er  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  did  not  extend  far 
beyond  that  period.  The  operations  concerning  the  measurement, 
though  discontinued  for  some  tim.e,  were  afterwards  resumed  and 
completed,  and  the  one  end  of  the  arch  connected  with  the  other 
by  a  series  of  triangles. 

Two  bases  were  also  measured,  one  at  Melun  by  Delambre, 
cf  6075.9  toises,  another  at  Perpignan,  by  Mechain,  of  6006. 24'8 
toises.  It  appears,  from  Deiambre's  account,  that  when  the 
second  of  these  bases  was  inferred  from  the  first,  it  was  found 
only  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  shorter  than  it  turned  out  to  be 
by  actual  measurement.  When  it  is  considered  that  t^ie  dis- 
tance between  them  is  about  360330  toises,  or  something  more 
than  436  English  miles,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  coincidence 
is  a  proof  of  extreme  accuracy.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
have  expected,  that,  in  the  extent  of  so  long  a  line,  one  or  two 
more  bases  should  have  been  measured.  Colonel  Mudge,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  survey,  though  the  angles  of  the  triangles  are 
taken  with  an  exactness  that  caijnot  be  exceeded,  seems  to  think, 
that  the  mensuration  of  a  base  for  every  hundred  miles,  if  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  is  at  least  extremely  desirable. 

The  observations,  when  finished,  were  laid  before  a  Commis- 
sion formed  of  members  of  the  National  Institute,  and  a  great 
number  of  learned  and  scientific  men  from  Germany,  Denmark, 
ilclland,  Italv,  &c.  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  given  them 
to  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  great  problem.  The  manner  of 
proceeding  before  this  Commission  was  such.,  as  to  give  the  ut- 
most degree  of  authenticity  and  correctness  to  ail  the  parts  of  the 
work.  The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  were  separately  exa- 
inined  ;  and  after  comparing  the  different  observations  of  each 
angle,  with  all  the  circumstances  entered  into  the  original  note- 
books and  registers,  aiul  attending  to  all  the  explanations  furnish.- 
ed  by  the  two  observers  themr.elves,  the  commissioners  drew  up 
the  table  cf  triangles,  such  as  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
and  "^uch  as  was  to  be  used  in  all  tr.e   subscqi'.c'^t  calculations. 
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These  calculations  were  all  separately  carried  on  by  four  difFerent 
persons,  Trallcs,  Van  Swinden,  Legendre,  and  Delambre  him- 
self. Each  gave  in  his  own  calculations ;  and  their  differences, 
if  there  were  any,  being  again  examined,  the  result  was  finally 
agreed  on.  The  observations  for  tlie  azimuth  were  subjected  to 
the  like  examination  ;  and,  from  all  these  combined,  the  length 
of  the  arch  of  tlie  meridian  was  inferred.  The  observation  for 
the  latitude  made  ^  Dunkirk,  Paris,  Evaux,  Caixasonne  and 
IMontjouy,  were  also  produced ;  so  that  tlie  celestial  arch  be- 
came known.  Tiie  comparison  of  the  two  gave,  for  the  com- 
pjessicn  of  the  earth  yy^  j  for  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
.5130740  toises  i  and,  consequently,  for  the  metre,  44'3. 295986 
lines. 

During  this  interval,  INIechain  and  Delambre  had  each  fixed 
the  latitude  of  his  observatory  by  no  less  than  1800  observations, 
in  order  to  determine  from  thence  the  latitude  of  the  Pantheon, 
%vhich  M-^as  a  little  to  the  M'estward  of  the  ineridian,  and  the  ver- 
tex of  four  of  the  triangles.  These  observations  agreed  with  one 
another  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  second. 

The  special  commission  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
metre,  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Van  Swinden,  Tralles,  Laplace, 
Legendre,  8iscar,  Mechain,  and  Delambre.  Their  report,  drawn 
up  by  Van  Swinden,  is  dated  the  sixth  of  Floreal,  in  the  year 
VII,  that  is,  1799.  The  present  work,  though  begun  in  the  year 
following,  did  not  make  its  appearance  till  six  years  afterwards, 
having  been  interrupted  or  delayed  by  various  circumstances, 
and  particularly  by  Mechain's  journey  into  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  meridian  through  the  Balearic  isles.  After 
suffering  many  hardships  and  disappointments,  this  excellent 
astronomer  had  nearly  brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion,  when 
an  epidemical  fever,  added  to  the  fatigue  he  had  endured,  car- 
-ried  him  off  at  Castellan  de  la  Plana  in  Valencia,  in  the  year 
1805.  * 

Such 

*  This  part  of  the  work,  we  are  enabled  to  ftate,  though  not  on  the 
authority  of  the  volume  before  us,  has  not  been  abandoned.  During 
the  late  negotiation  at  Paris,  a  paffport  was  granted  by  the  Britifli 
government,  at  the  rcqucfk  of  the  Frencli  minifler,  to  M.  Biot,  charged 
Avith  the  operation  of  extending  the  meridian  of  Paris  to  the  Balearic 
illes.  The  whole  arch,  if  it  be  continued  to  Majorca,  will  tlien  amount 
to  about  twelve  degrees,  bifefted  nearly  by  the  parallel  of  45.  This 
is  by  much  the  longell  arch  yet  meafured  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  fituated  moft  favourably  for  the  exaft  determination  of  the  qua- 
drantal  arch  ;  and  as  part  of  it  is  acrofs  the  fea,  it  may  bring  into 
view  fome  important  fafts  concerning  the  effcft  of  difference  of  denfity 
in  dilUirbing  the  dircdtion  of  the  plnmb-hne. 
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Such  is  the  historical  notice  prefixed  to  this  work  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  preliminary  discourse  is  chiefly  taken  up  in  ex- 
plaining the  formulas  and  tables  employed  in  the  reduction  and 
correction  of  the  observations.  These  formulas  deserve  to  be  stu- 
died with  attention  by  all  concerned  in  similar  operations,  to  whom 
also  we  w^ould  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  a  smaller  tract 
by  Delambre,  entitled,  Methodes  Analyhqnes  pcitr  la  detennination 
d'un  Arc  du  Jlldridicfiy  where  the  principles  of  these  reductions 
are  explained  in  a  manner  that  renders  it  one  of  the  most  useful 
books,  on  due  higher  parts  of  practical  geometry,  which  has  yet 
appeared. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda 
v/as  the  instrument  with  winch  ail  the  angles  were  observed  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  That  instrument,  tliough  of  no  greater 
radius  than  seven  inches,  by  the  facility  which  it  affords  of  mea- 
suring any  proposed  multiple  of  the  angle  observed,  is  capable  of 
giving  a  mean  result  of  much  greater  exactness  than  could  be 
expected  from  its  dimensions.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  results  wei-e  obtained,  we  may  take  for  an  ex- 
ample, the  angle  between  Watten  and  Cassel,  observed  at  Dun- 
kirk. The  quadruple  of  that  angle  w^is  found  to  be  187.1i7  gr., 
from  which  the  angle  itself  was  deduced,  46.7865;'*  gr.  The  di- 
visions here,  we  must  remark,  are  decimal,  the  quadrant  being 
divided  into  100,  which  are  called  trades.  The  same  angle, 
multiplied  ten  times,  was  found  =  46/.868  gr..,  from  which  the 
angle  itself  appeared  =  46.7:868  gr.  The  multiplication  was 
then  carried  to  twelve,  fourteen,  .Sic.  as  far  as  twenty  times  tiie 
angle,  wliich  last  was  935. 7;H  gr.,  and  the  angle  itself  therefore 
=  46.78655  gr.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  near  all  these  deter- 
minations come  to  one  another  ;  and  the  sa-me  is  true  of  several 
more  given  by  Delambre,  but  omitted  here.  From  the  mean 
of  all  these  results,  the  true  value  of  the  angle  is  finally-  de-- 
termined.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  the  instrument,  that  it 
allows  these  repetitions,  or  multiplications  of  an  angle,  to  be 
made  easily,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  In  the  circle 
which  Delambre  used,  he  tells  us  that  he  could  only  read  oil 
from  the  vernier  directly  as  far  as  hundredths  of  .i  decimal  degree, 
the  third  decimal  being  set  down  by  estimation.  The  instru- 
ment, therefore,  did  not  go  to  less  than  32"  of  .the  common  di- 
vision, which  is  no  very  great  degree  of  exactness,  and  is  much 
exceeded  by  many  of  the  sextants  made  in  London  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  of  navigation.  Notwithstandmg  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  multiplications  of  the  angle,  we  find  a 
series  of  results  obtained  that  do  not  differ  by  more  lluii  a  second 
from  one  another. 

B  b  3  Th^ 
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The  repeating  circle  has,  however,  some  disadvantages,  at 
least  when  compared  with  certain  other  instruments,  to  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  advert.  Like  our  ordinary  sextants,  when  an 
observation  is  made  witli  it,  it  is  placed,  not  horizontally,  but 
in  the  plane  of  the  three  objects  of  which  the  bearings  are  to 
be  ascertained  ;  and,  therefore,  the  altitude  of  each  of  these  ob>. 
jects  or  its  zenith  distance  must  be  observed,  in  order  that  the 
angle  may  be  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  The  deter- 
mination of  every  horizontal  angle,  therefore,  requires  that  of 
three  different  angles  ;  which,  no  doubt,  must  be  accounted  an 
imperfection  in  this  method  of  surveying,  compared  with  that 
which  places  the  instrument  immediately  in  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, and  so  gives  the  result  directly,  and  without  any  reduction 
whatsoever. 

Besides  a  reduction  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  another  re- 
duction is  necessary  to  bring  the  observed  angles  to  the  true 
angles,  at  the  centres  of  the  signals.  For  this  reduction,  as 
well  as  for  the  preceding,  Delambre  has  given  rules  and  formu- 
la;, by  which  they  may  be  calculated  with  great  accuracy,  and 
with  all  the  expedition  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit. 
It  were,  nevertheless,  very  desirable,  that  these  reductions,  as 
well  as  the  former,  should  be  avoided,  by  placing  the  instrument 
with  which  the  angles  are  taken  exactly  at  the  angular  point. 
This  method  has  been  generally  followed  in  the  trigonometrical 
survey  of  England,  where  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  place 
the  theodolite  in  the  same  spot  that  was  occupied  by  the  centre 
of  the  signal  •,  and  from  thence  results  great  additional  accu- 
racy, as  well  as  additional  simplicity,  in  conducting  the  calcu- 
lations. It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  reduction  to  the 
horizontal  plane.  The  great  theodolite  first  employed  by  Ge- 
neral Roy,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Mudge,  is  al- 
ways placed  horizontally  ;  and  hence  a  great  deal  of  labour  in 
calculation  is  saved,  and  many  sources  of  inaccuracy  are  entirely 
avoided.  In  no  otiier  survey,  vi'e  believe,  has  the  work  in  the 
field  been  conducted  so  much  v/ith  a  view  to  save  that  in  the 
closet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  those  causes  of  error, 
however  minute,  that  are  not  essentially  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  The  French  mathematicians  trust  to  the  cor- 
rection of  those  errors  ;  the  Engli^i  endeavour  to  cut  them  off 
entirely  \  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  latter,  though 
perhaps  the  slowest  and  most  expensive,  is  by  far  the  safest  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  reflecting  circle,  we  believe  to  con- 
sist in  the  small  power  of  the  telescope  whicli  it  bears  ;  an  im- 
perfection inseparable  from  an  instrument  of  -iuch  a  size  as  can 
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be  held  in  the  hand.  The  accuracy  of  the  observations  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  by  the  imper'fections  of  the  telescope,  to  whatever 
degree  of  minuteness  tlie  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument 
may  be  carried.  If  an  object  that  subtends  an  angle  of  3  or  4< 
seconds  is  the  least  that  is  distinctly  visible  through  the  telescope, 
an  angle  can  never  be  measured  nearer  than  3  or  4  seconds,  even 
if  you  can  read  off  to  a  single  second.  The  want  of  sulRcient 
light  also  in  the  field  of  vision,  seems  to  have  occasioned  consi- 
derable difficulty,  and  may  have  pro<.luced  some  inaccuracy  ui 
the  observations.  The  signals,  when  the  distance  was  consi- 
-derable,  were  not  always  distinctly  seen  -,  and  the  construction  of 
them  became,  on  that  account,  an  object  of  very  great  attention. 
Delambre  made  his  signals  in  the  form  ox  a  pyramid,  truncated 
at  the  top,  of  the  height  of  nearly  -T-oi--Q  of  the  distance  ;  so 
that  they  subtended  an  angle  of  about  30".  Tliey  were  built  of 
wood,  and  the  base  was  a  third  part  of  the  height.  The  power- 
ful telescopes  used  by  General  Roy  and  Colonel  Mudge  in  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  England,  relieved  them  from  all  dif- 
ficulties of  this  kind  ;  as  a  simple  mast  or  staif,  as  it  is  called, 
with  the  ordinary  illumination  of  a  clear  day,  can  be  seen  di- 
stinctly through  the  telescope  of  the  great  theodolite,  at  tlie 
distance  of  15  or  16  miles.  The  advantage  of  these  large  glasses 
was  experienced  bv  the  French  academicians,  when  they  met 
Tvi'ith  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  order  to 
unite  the  surveys  nTiade  in  -France  and  in  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  relative  position  of  the  observatories  of 
■Greenwich  and  Paris,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our  re- 
view of  the  trigonometrical  survey. 

It  probably  arose  from  the  same  cause,  in  some  measure,  that, 
the  signals  made  by  lamps  in  the  night,  were  not  found  to  answer 
with  the  French  astronomers.  Tlie  difficulty  of  illuminating  tht? 
hairs  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  is  the  impediment  chielly 
complained  of.  Such  signals,  however,  were -sometimes  employ- 
ed ;  and  Delambre  mentions  a  curious  phenomenon  which  he 
observed,  more  than  once,  to  accompany  them.  This  was  a  kind 
■of  undulation,  vrhich  made  the  apparent  place  of  the  lieht  oscil- 
late very  sensibly  about  tiie  true,  as  was  particulailv  icmarked  at 
Mont-Mar trc,  on  the  15th  of  August  1792.  Something  similar 
to  this,  he  savs,  he  had  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  sig- 
nals viewed  <luring  the  day. 

*  Thcle  ofcilhtioiis,  '  fays  he,  '  I  have  fometimcs  thought,  would  re- 
main fufpended  for  a  few  minutep,  when  the  apparent  objcA  wus  at  il* 
greateft  dlllance  from  the  real.  I  will  not  ho^vrvn  aiifwer  for  this  fav.'t, 
wliich  J  have  not  been  able  ta  invtftigate  f'.ifli.iently.  I  have  aUo  been 
:Oilj)ofedto  think  that  there  txilted  a  lateral  rch.<wtion.     The  oiily  wjy 
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to  guard  againft  the  effefts  of  fuch  illnfions,  is  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
fine  weather,  and  to  repeat  the  obfervations  in  circumllances  as  unhke  as 
poffibje.  ' 

The  confidence  which  the  Fl'ench  astronomers  place  in  the  re- 
peating circle,  is  such,  that  they  have  not,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  had  recourse  to  a  zenith  sector,  or  any  of  the  more  deli- 
cate instruments  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  differences  of  latitude,  or  the  amplitudes  of  the  celestial  arches, 
corresponding  to  the  lines  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This,  we  confess,  appears  to  us  not  a  little  extraordinary,  though 
we  must,  at  the  same  time,  remark,  that  this  reliance  on  the  re- 
peating circle  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  Swedish  astro- 
nomers, who  have  lately  measured  the  degree  in  Lapland  anew. 
Tney  used  no  ether  instrument  but  the  repeating  circle  ;  and  La 
Lnnde  says,  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  astronomy  for  1805, 
that  they  thought  that  instrument  less  liable  to  error  than  a  zenith 
sector  of  nine  feet  radius,  such  as  was  used  by  Maupertuis  and 
his  colleagues. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  compare  the  methods  and  instruments 
used  in  the  French  and  in  the  British  survey,  though  we  see 
many  circumstances  that  would  induce  us  to  give  a  preference  to 
the  latter  ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  results  of  each,  they  seem, 
in  exactness  and  consistencv,  to  approach  very  near  to  an  equality. 
We  are  not  sure  to  what  this  should  be  ascribed;  nor  can  we  form 
a  decided  opinion  till  the  reductions  of  the  distances  to  the  me- 
ridian are  given.  It  may  be,  that  the  great  expedition  with  which 
the  repeating  circle  is  used,  and  the  vast  number  of  observations 
which  it  admits  of  being  made  in  a  short  space  of  time,  may 
balance  the  greater  size  and  more  exquisite  division  of  the  theo- 
dolite and  the  sector  employed  by  our  observers  •,  instruments 
which,  in  themselves,  are  perhaps  the  most  perfect  that  have  ever 
been  constructed.  Indeed,  the  expedition  with  which  the  repeat- 
ing circle  can  be  used,  is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  It  is 
such,  that  in  the  space  of  five  years,  tv/o  observers,  with  very 
few  assistants,  *  and,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  interruptions 
and  vexations,  completed  a  survey  of  181  triangles,  extending 
along  a  line  more   than  600  miios  in  length,  and  this,  together 

with 

*  Delambre  was  afiifted  by  BcUn,  an  aftronomical  Inltninnent-maker 
rf  great  zenl  and  intel'igence,  who  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  difficulties, 
iind  reniained,  wh^n  the  fmallnefs  of  the  allowance  from  government 
deprived  him  of  all  his  other  afliilants.  Francis  La  Lande  alfo  fhared 
with  him.  in  the  labonr  of  the  furvey  for  a  corjfiderable  time.  In  the 
fouthern  furvey,  Mechain  was  affilled  by  M.  Tranchot,  an  engineer  of 
great  ability  and  experience. 
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with  the  measiiremcnt  of  two  bases,  and  a  vast  number  of  ob- 
servations for  determining  azimuths,  and  \\\c  latitudes  of  five  dif- 
ferent stations. 

The  volume  before  us  is  far  from  completing  the  account  of 
these  operations,  or  at  least  of  the  conclusions  deduced  from 
tliem.  Tiie  part  vc  have  already  considered,  which  forms  the 
preliminary  discourse,  is  followed  by  510  pages,  in  which  a  de- 
tailed account  is  given  of  the  observations  made  at  each  station, 
and  of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  af- 
fected. The  triangles  included  in  these  observations  consist  of 
115  principal,  and  66  subsidiary  triangles.  At  the  end  of  the 
detailed  account  just  mentioned,  these  triangles  are  reduced  into 
a  table,  that  exhibits,  at  one  view,  every  thing  concerning  their 
angles,  and  the  necessary  reductions.  The  first  column  of  this 
table  contains  the  angles  of  every  triangle  as  observed  and  reduced 
to  the  horizon;  the  numbers  here  given  being  the  means  that 
were  struck  by  the  commissioners  in  the  manner  already  describ- 
ed. Tiie  second  column  contains  the  spherical  excess  for  each 
angle,  by  comparing  which  with  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of 
the  triangle,  we  have  a  measure  of  the  error  committed  in  the 
measurement  of  the  three  angles,  which  rarely  amounts  to 
1"  or  1"^.  In  tlie  third  column  are  given  the  true  spherical 
angles  corrected  for  the  error  of  observation,  accordmg  to  a  prin- 
ciple previously  explained.  In  the  fourth  columli,  these  are  re- 
duced to  the  rectilineal  angles  contained  by  the  chords  of  the 
arches,  or  of  the  sides  of  the  spherical  triangles.  The  last  co- 
lumn of  all  contains  the  mean  angles,  as  they  are  here  called, 
that  is,  the  observed  angles  first  corrected  for  the  error  of  obser- 
vation, and  afterwards  diminished  each  by  one  third  of  the  sphe- 
rical excess,  so  that  those  of  each  triangle  amount  precisely  to 
]80  degrees,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  computation,  according 
to  the  theorem  of  Legendre  that  was  mentioned  in  our  account 
of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  England.  Delambre  has  gone 
through  the  great  labour  of  calculating  the  sides  of  these  tri- 
angles, and  also  their  reduction  to  the  meridian,  by  the  three 
different  methods  that  correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  three  last 
columns.  These  results,  however,  are  not  given  in  the  volume 
before  us.  They  are  reserved  for  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  when  they  shall  appear,  will  give  us  new  rea-i 
sons  to  applaud  the  skill,  the  accuracy,  and  the  patience  of  De- 
lambre and  his  associates. 

Though  the  formation  of  the  above  table,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  volume  are  the  work  of  Delambre,  yet  a  large  part 
of  it,  containing  the  observations  of  Mcclrain,  is  given  in  the 
words  of  that  astronomer. 

The 
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The  present  volume  does  not  enable  us  to  state  any  thing  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  the  segments  into  which  the  arch  of  the 
meridian  v.-as  divided.  Some  of  these  results,  however,  we  have 
learnt  from  the  memoirs  that  have  been  published  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  volumes  of  the  National  Institute.  They  appear 
to  be  curious  •,  and  we  take  notice  of  them  here  as  indicating  ir- 
regularities very  similar  to  those  that  Colonel  Mudge  metAvith  in 
the  meridional  arch  which  he  measured  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  Clifton  in  Yorkshire. 

In  the  course  of  their  survey,  the  French  astronomers  deter- 
mined the  latitudes  of  five  different  points  of  the  meridional  arch 
with  great  exactness,  viz.  Dunkirk,  51°  2'  10";  Paris,  at  the 
Pantheon,  48^  50'  49'^;  Steeple  of  Evaux,  46°  10'  42";  Tower 
of  St  Vincent  at  Carcassonne,  43°  12'  54"  ;  Tower  of  Montjouy  at 
Earcelona,  41°  21'  45".  The  amplitudes  of  the  arches  thus  found, 
being  compared  with  the  terrestrial  measurements,  led  to  some 
results  that  were  unexpected,  and  that  are  certainly  highly  de- 
.serving  of  attention.  It  appears 'that  the  length  of  the  degree  of 
the  meridian,  though  it  decrease  constantly  on  going  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  as  it  ought  to  do,  does  in  fact  decrease  very 
irregularly.  Toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  arch  the  de- 
crease is  slow,  and  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  four  toises  in  the 
<tegrees  that  lye  between  Dunkirk  and  Evaux.  From  Evaux  to 
Carcassonne  the  degrees  diminish  rapidly,  at  the  rate  of  30  or  31 
toises ;  and  from  Carcassonne  to  Barcelona  the  diminution  be- 
comes again  m.uch  slower,  and  is  about  14  toises  to  a  degree. 

This  irregularity  in  the  differences  of  the  degrees,  does  nat 
arise  from  a  cause  that  is  apparent  on  tlie  surface.  It  very  much 
resembles  that  which  was  experienced  by  Colonel  Mudge  as  he 
went  northward  from  the  coast  of  the  channel,  when  he  found 
that  the  degrees,  instead  of  increasing,  came  to  diminish  about 
the  middle  of  the  arch.  In  both  cases,  we  may  suspect  the  ef- 
fect to  have  arisen,  partly  from  tlie  vicinity  of  the  sea,  partly 
perhaps  from  inequalities  of  density  under  the  surface,  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  globe.  From  whatever 
causes  they  arise,  the  repetition  of  operations,  such  as  those  we 
are  now  treating  of,  is  what  alone  can  be  expected  to  throw  new 
light  upon  the  subject.  Additional  experiments  on  the  attraction 
.of  mountains  would  probably  tend  to  the  same  object,  and  might 
lead  to  other  valuable  conclusions. 

We  cannot  finish  our  account  of  these  scientific  operations, 
without  expressing  our  Mashes  that  the  uniformity  of  measures  and 
of  weights  weie  introduced  into  our  own,  and  into  every  other 
^^iyiiized  country.  The  difficulty  is  not  so  great  as  we  are  apt 
to  .think,  when  we  consider  the  matter  at  a  distance  ;  and  to  ef- 

feci 
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feet  it  requires,  in  reality,  notliint;;  but  for  the  legislature  to  say, 
it  shall  be  done.  As  to  the  standard  to  be  adopted,  though  we 
think  the  pendulum  would  have  afforded  the  most  convenient, 
yet  when  one  has  been  actually  fixed  on  and  determined,  that 
circumstance  must  greatly  outweigh  every  other  consideration. 
The  system  adopted  by  the  French,  if  not  absolutely  the  best, 
is  so  very  near  it,  that  the  difference  is  of  no  account.  In  one 
point  it  is  very  unexceptionable  -,  it  involves  nothing  that  savours 
of  the  peculiarities  of  any  country  •,  insomuch,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners observe,  that  if  all  the  history  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering were  forgotten,  and  the  results  of  the  operations  only 
preserved,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with  what  nation  this 
system  had  originated.  The  wisest  measure,  therefore,  for  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  is  certainly  to  adopt  the  metrical  system 
of  the  French,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  division  of  the 
circle,  where  the  number  600,  as  mentioned  above,  might  be 
conveniently  substituted  for  400.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
adopt  their  names,  which  might  not  assort  very  well  with  the 
sounds  that  compose  the  languages  or  other  nations.  But  the 
metre ^  by  whatever  name  it  m.iy  be  called,  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  length,  and  all  the  other  measures  of  linear  ex- 
tension derived  from  it  by  decimal  multiplication  and  division. 
It  is  true  that  this  cannot  be  done,  especially  in  our  own  case, 
without  a  certain  sacrifice  of  national  vanity  ;  and  the  times  do 
not  give  much  encouragement  to  hope  that  such  a  sacrifice  will 
be  made.  The  calamities  which  the  power  and  ambition  of  the 
French  government  have  brought  on  Europe,  induce  us  to  look 
with  jealousy  aiid  suspicion  on  tlieir  most  innocent  and  laudable 
exertions.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  yield  to  such  prejudices, 
where  good  sense  and  argument  are  so  obviously  against  them.  In 
a  matter  that  concerns  the  arts  and  sciences  only,  the  maxim  may 
be  safely  admitted,  Fas  est  et  ah  h)ste  doceri. 


Art.  IX.  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Flmpire,  cf  the  ]\Io~ 
rattoesy  and  of  the  Fnglish  Concerns  m  Indostan  ;  from  the  year 
1759.  Origin  of  the  English  EstablisJunefit,  and  of  the  Conipani/s 
Trade,  at  Broach  and  Surat ,-  and  a  general  idea  of  the  Govern- 
7nent  and  People  of  Indostan.  By  Robert  Orme,  E^q.  F.  A.  S. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of 
the  Author.      1  Vol.  4  to.     London.      Wingrave.      1805. 

'HPhe  British  nation  might  say,  in  reference  to  its  own  dom;- 
•*•      nions,    what   has    been    said  of  human  knowledge  in  ge- 
neral \  "  Maxima  pars  eorum  qux  bcimus,  est  piinima  pars  eorum 
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qu?e  nescimus  ;  "  What  we  know  bears,  in  magnitude  at  least, 
HO  proportion  to  thpt  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Our  Asiatic 
possessions  far  exceed  the  mother  country  in  size  and  population  ; 
even  since  this  could  be  predicated  of  them,  they  have  received 
accessions  which  might,  in  both  respects,  successfully  rival  Eng- 
land ;  their  destinies  involve  the  welfare  of  many  millions  of  man- 
kind ;  yet  among  us  they  are  little  known,  and  seldom  thought  of, 
excepting  by  those  who  claim  with  them  a  more  or  less  direct 
connexion.  As  for  the  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  India,  we  should 
conjecture,  occupies  nearly  an  equal  portion  of  their  thouf  hts^ 
and  strikes  them  much  in  the  same  light,  with  the  ring  of  Saturn; 
they  consider  it  as  something  very  large,  very  curious,  very  dis- 
tant, and  inexpressibly  unimportant  to  themselves  and  all  their 
families. 

This  apathy  and  lack  of  knowledge  we  have  heard  attributed 
to  the  want  of  some  standard  book,  which,  in  a  popular  and  at- 
tractive style,  should  aim  at  making  the  English  reader  compre- 
hensively acquainted  with  the  scene,  the  nature,  and  the  history 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East.  The  fact  that  no  such  India- 
Guide  exists,  must  be  admitted ;  but,  surely,  rather  in  evidence, 
than  in  explanation,  of  the  darkness  which  this  circumstance  is 
supposed  to  have  occasioned.  It  explains  indeed  nothing.  Where 
there  is  no  physical  obstacle  to  the  supply  of  instruction,  to  say 
that  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or,  in  other  words,  tliat  there  has  not 
been  an  effectual  demand  for  it,  is  to  advance  but  a  very  small 
way  in  accounting  for  ignorance.  Possibly  such  a  book,  if  once 
produced,  might  gradually  provoke  the  public  curiosity  on  the 
subject  •which  it  treated  ;  but  it  is  much  more  certain,  that  a  due 
meagre  of  such  curiosity  would  long  ago  have  provoked  the  pro- 
duction of  the  book.  In  truth,  we  are  ignorant  only  because  we 
are  incurious;  and  the  real  and  the  sole  question  becomes,  Whence 
this  defect  of  curiosity  ? 

The  distance  of  our  Indian  dependencies,  may  perliaps  be 
thought  by  some  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  in  question. 
But  here,  again,  although  we  were  to  admit  that,  if  they 
were  nearer  home',  we  should  probably  know  them  better,  it 
hardly  follows,  that  the  intervention  of  waves  and  mountains 
should  entirely  estrange  them  from  our  thoughts.  To  an  ocular 
observation  of  them,  indeed,  few  of  us  arc  admitted  ;  still  there 
are  frequent,  numerous,  and  authenticated  means  of  intercourse, 
and  M^hy  have  not  these  been  more  generally  improved  ?  I'his, 
at  least,  is  evident,  that,  when  we  are  once  reduced  to  testimony, 
it  can  make  little  difference  how  far  that  testimony  has  travelled, 
provided  its  original  quality  were  good.  Surely  it  may  keep  as 
perfectly  through  a  voyage  of  eighteen  or  twenty  \^x-eks,  as  dur- 
yig  3  run  of  an  ^qual  numb«r  of  hours. 

The 
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The  true  solution  of  this  difficulty  will  be  found,  wc  suspect, 
by  attending  to  soi7ie  points,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  East 
Indies  materially  differs  from  that  of  our  Cis-Atlantic  posses- 
sions. A  variety  of  conspiring  circumstances  have  so  firmly  se- 
cuired  to  us  our  Eastern  territories,  that  they  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  hers  du  combat  in  our  continental  wars  •,  nor 
have  wej  for  years,  stumbled  on  an  European  enemy  of  any  note 
throughout  Asia,  or  even  heard  of  one,  excepting  in  the  de- 
spatches and  manifestoes  of  the  Wellesleian  government.  Of 
the  circumstances  that  have  produced  this  state  of  tilings,  one 
certainly  is  the  distance  of  British  India  ;  its  distance,  however, 
not  from  Britain,  but  from  France.  But  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  public  mind  is  not  strongly  directed  to  that  country,  as 
to  a  part  of  our  debateablc  frontier, — of  the  ground  about  which 
we  think,  inquire,  hope,  fear,  grieve,  or  rejoice,  from  day  to 
day  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  professed  students, 
the  public  was  never  yet  known  to  study  a  subject  in  cool  blood. 
This,  hov/ever,  is  not  all.  By  the  peculiar  constitution  of  our 
Indian  government,  the  cares  and  Uie  responsibility  attending  it 
are  not  centered  in  the  cabinet-council  for  the  time  being,  but 
divided  between  that  body  and  another,  formed  on  dilTercnt  prin- 
ciples, and  moving  in  a  different  plane.  Of  consequence,  the 
details  of  Indian  affairs  cannot  enter  into  that  regular  and  recog^ 
nized  routine  of  questions,  on  which  issue  is  ordinarily  joined  by 
the  parties  struggling  for  political  ascendancy  in  this  country, 
and  which,  therefore,  deeply  interest  the  political  world  at  large. 
The  war  may  indeed  wander  to  that  quarter  ;  but  it  cannot,  in 
common  cases,  arrive  there  without  wandering.  That  this  state- 
ment is  correct,  we  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof,  than  in  the 
profound  indifference,  with  which,  one  or  two  signal  cases  ex- 
cepted, all  matters  connected  with  the  subject  alluded  to,  have 
been  treated  by  the  country  gentleiiicn  in  Parliament  for  a  series 
of  years. 

To  this  twofold  cause,  then — that  Indian  politics  do  not  fo!~ 
loiv  tlie  sanic  law  with  our  politics  in  general,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic — we  principally  attribute  the  very  slight  atten- 
tion usually  bestowed  upon  them.  Accordingly,  whenever  there 
has  been  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  cause,  the  effect  also  has 
intermitted.  When  the  Directory  of  France  seriously  menaced 
France  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  or  whenever  the  Directory  of  Lead- 
enhall  Street  have  appeared  to  declare  a  war  of  extirpation  against 
his  Majesty's  ministers,  it  has  been  instantly  found,  that,  how- 
ever distant  the  contested  ground,  and  however  slender  in  ap- 
pearance the  bands  by-  which  it  is  connected  with  our  sympa- 
thy, the  public  attention  could  *  feel  in  each  thread, '  and  lite- 
rally 
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rally  *  live  along  the  line. '  But  a  vast  and  complicated  subject 
cannot  be  understood  at  one  or  two  sittings.  The  stimulus,  in 
these  cases,  acted  only  transiently,  and  the  old  apathy  succeeded. 
At  present,  Indian  politics  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  bill-of- 
fare  of  our  cofFee-house  politicians  ;  they  seldom  appear  upon 
'Change  5  they  are  not  smatlered  about  ;  and  until  we  have  a  swarm 
of  smatterers  who  talk  of  a  science,  it  is  vain  to  expect  many 
adepts  in  it. 

Yet  it  were  to  be  much  wished,  for  many  reasons,  that  the 
world  were  in  possession  of  some  summary  and  able  account  of 
British  India  and  its  various  concerns.  In  the  entire  absence,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  work,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  actual 
means  of  information  ;  and,  in  a  relative  view  at  least,  if  in  no 
other,  those  writers  become  of  great  value,  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  subordinaje  departments  of  the  extensive  subject  in 
question.  Of  these  writers,  Mr  Orme,  whose  life  and  a  portion 
of  whose  works  are  now  before  us,  is  one  ;  and  he  is  the  best  of 
them.  His,  indeed,  is  not  a  song  which  owes  all  its  sweetness 
to  the  night ;  he  has  positive  merits  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  we 
are  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of  paying  them  our  tribute  of 
commendation. 

The  principal  production  of  this  author  (as  most  of  our  read- 
ers do  not  know),  is  his  narrative  of  the  wars,  waged  in  the  Car- 
natic,  between  the  French  and  the  English,  for  the  dominion  of 
India  ;  a  work,  of  which  perhaps  we  cannot  better  strike  off  the 
fort  and  the  foible  in  a  single  senteiice,  than  by  saying,  that  it  is 
successfully  formed  on  the  historic  model  of  antiquity.  Ancient 
history,  it  is  well  known,  M-as  in  the  earliest  times,  poetry  ;  and 
poetry  in  some  sense,  but  very  good  poetry  certainly,  it  seems  to 
have  continued  to  the  last.  It  delighted  in  the  picturesque,  and  in 
brilliant  delineations,  rather  than  curious  dissections,  of  its  sub- 
ject. It  could  hardly  assume  the  name  of  '  Philosophy  teaching 
by  examples  ; '  tracing  from  stage  to  stage  the  mental  career  of  a 
people  ;  measuring  the  mutual  and  ever-varying  action  of  laws, 
arts,  and  manners  j  of  national  circumstances,  fortunes,  and  cha- 
racter -,  and  combining  particular  details  Mnth  that  tacit,  but  con- 
stant and  learned  reference  to  general  truths,  which  ci  nveits  a 
local  narrative  into  a  chapter  in  the  natural  history  of  the  species, 
as  a  rocal  map,  if  scientifically  constructed,  may  be  immediately 
referred  in  our  minds  to  its  place  on  the  globe.  A!!  this  has 
been  better  understood  by  more  recent  artists.  The  gv^at  Ro- 
man annalist  has,  indeed,  received  the  surname  of  the  Vather  of 
Philosophical  History  ;  and  the  title  is  well  bestowal,  if  .t  be 
considered  as  confined  to  his  acute  and  forcible  criticisms  on  in- 
dividual character,  and  to  the  moral  dignity  and  pathos  of  his 
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manner  ;  but  of  political  philosophy,  M-e  discover  in  this  excel- 
lent writer  but  few  traces.  To  tliis  department  of  wisdom,  the 
times — both  those  which  Tacitus  saw,  and  those  of  which  his 
fathers  could  tell  him — were  fatally  unpropitious.  They  exhi- 
bited a  frame  of  society  (if  we  may  disgrace  that  expression  by 
so  applying  rt),  suffering  a  course  of  experiments  too  frightfully 
violent  to  issue  in  tine  results  ;  Silent  vetus  <£tas  vldtt  quid  ulthnunt 
In  lihertate  essety  Ita  nos  quid  iti  servltute.  In  a  nation  thus  tried 
with  extremes,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  the  refine- 
ments of  political  science  ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  a 
liistorical  account  of  such  a  nation  affords  little  scope  for  a  dis- 
play of  them. 

Epic  poetry  has  been  considered  by  critics  as  a  sort  of  poetical 
pancratium  ;  as  singly  requiring  an  assemblage  of  all  the  powers 
respectively  adapted  to  every  other  species  of  verse.     In  this  sen- 
timent there  is  general  truth ;  and,  with  about  an  equal  sacrifice 
of  accuracy  to  round  numbers,  we  may  perhaps  give  history,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  conception  of  it,  a  similar  preeminence  in 
prose.     It  is  concerned  with  whatever  illustrates  the  human  ge- 
nius or  character,  and   consequently  touches  on  every  description 
of  liberal  and  practical  knowledge.     It  must  draw  its  stores  out 
of  every  mine  that  will  pay  for  ths  ivorklng.     It  embraces  also  al- 
Biost  every  variety  of  style  and  manner  ;  to  the  exclusion,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree,   (and  this   exception   belongs  also  to  epic 
poetry),  of  all  that  is  ludicrous  or  farcical.     But  the  triumph  of 
die  historian  consists,  not  so   much   in  the   possession,  as  in  the 
'.;racefLil  union  and  easy  exhibition  of  these  various  virtues.     His 
materials  are  less  conspicuous,  than  his  disposition  of  them.     Nor 
can  we  here  forbear  stopping  to  remark,  how  censurable,  on  this- 
as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  is  the  plan  of  those  writers  who  dc- 
■  omposed  history  after  the  manner  of  Dr  Henry,  and  devoted  dis- 
tinct and  concurrent  columns  of  narration  to  almost  all  the  va- 
rious  arts,  pursuits,  trades,  and  crafts  respectively  that  divide 
mankind.     The  productions  of  these  gentlemen,  although  some 
of  rkem  are  highlv  valuable,  must  not  be  considered  as  models. 
The  privilege,  indeed,  of  substituting  compilation  for  composi-. 
rion,  is  t!ie  undoubted  birth-right  of  every  British  subject ;  but 
to  call  a  bundle  of  synchronous   naiTatives  a  history^  is  almost  X.o 
mistake  a  gallery  of  portraits  for  a  historic  picture,  or  a  bale  of 
cotton  for  a  wardrobe. 

Mr  Orme,  as  we  have  alrtjady  intimated,  philosophizes  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  historic  school ;  a  circumstance  for 
v.hich,  in  a  measure  at  least,  his  subject  is  answerable.  It  is 
■eally  very  dillkuTt  to  be  philosophical  about  tlie  details  of  war- 
^are, — about  marclies  and  sieges,  howitzers  and  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels, 
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nels,  stratagems,  alarms,  manoeuvrings,  fightings,  and  runnings- 
away.  Besides -which,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  scene 
of  the  Carnatic  wars  was  laid  in  Hindostan  ;  and  that,  too,  when 
the  comparatively  refined  empire  of  the  Mogul  hacr*'given  place 
to  a  number  of  states  distinguished  by  a  policy  little  better  than 
barbarous :  when  the  concerns  of  war  and  peace  were  managed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  by  victorious  assassins,  consummate  trait- 
ors, and  experienced  robbers  ;  by  diplomatists  less  skilful  at  mak- 
ing than  at  breaking  treaties  ;  and  by  generals  whose  daggers 
were  more  formidable  than  their  swords.  To  watch  through  all 
its  steps  the  brcaking-up  of  a  great  and  civilized  empire,  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  order  terminates  in  anarchy,  is  indeed  import- 
ant and  useful ;  but  the  anarchy  itself,  when  once  triumphant, 
is  exactly  like  all  other  anarchy.  As  a  spectacle,  it  must  interest 
us  ;  but  it  furnishes  little  political  instruction,  beyond  the  simple 
lesson,  that  good  government  is  a  great  good  to  mankind. 

The  field,  therefore,  of  general  or  scientific  remark,  which  lay 
before  Mr  Orme,  was  certainly  small  ;  but,  this  point  being  ad- 
mitted, it  must  be  acknowledged  on  the  other  side,  that  lie  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  anxious  for  its  extension,  or 
extremely  careful  to  improve  the  space  which  he  really  command- 
ed. Rarely  indulging  liimself  in  conjectures,  reasonings,  or  com- 
prehensive deductions  from  his  facts,  he  seems  content  to  write 
like  a  man  of  business,  excepting  that  he  is  more  impassioned. 
In  adopting,  however,  this  plan,  he  has  declined,  if  the  more  il- 
lustrious, yet  surely  the  more  dangerous  ground,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  has  produced  a  work,  in  its  own  style,  of  uncommon  me- 
rit. In  the  main,  it  is  a  clear,  manly,  sensible,  spirited,  and  in- 
teresting narrative.  It  is  but  a  trifling  abatement  of  this  praise  to 
add,  that,  on  a  very  few  occasions,  the  author  is  tediously  mi- 
nute in  recording  military  operations  little  attractive  to  the  gene- 
ral reader. 

Without  that  excessive  fondness  for  portrait-painting,  which 
has  actuated  some  of  our  best  historians,  and  has  often  induced 
them  to  do  more  justice  to  their  art  than  to  their  subject,  Mr 
Orme  was  completely  awake  to  all  the  varieties  of  character 
which  came  before  him,  and  has  delineated  them  with  consider- 
able skill.  The  haughty  and  unprincipled  ambition  of  Dupleix, 
which  deluged  Hindostan  with  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
peculiarity  of  his  constitutional  temperament,  combining  great 
political  courage  and  counsel  with  a  singular  unfitness  for  the  bu- 
siness of  the  field,  appear  in  excellent  contrast  with  the  steady 
wisdom  and  practical  vigour  of  Bussy,  and  the  bustling,  but  vo- 
latile and  shortsighted,  activity  of  the  unfortunate  Lally.  Still 
more  interesting  is  it  to  an  llnglish  reader,  to  observe  the  gradual 
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development  of  those  eminent  talents,  which  upheld  the  British 
cause  against  these  dangerous  enemies,  and  at  length  established 
it  for  ever  on  their  ruin.  The  oriental  wortliies  who  variously 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  conflict ;  the  Chanda-sahebs,  the 
Monackjees,  and  the  Issoofs,  are  sketched  with  spirit,  but  with- 
out any  extravagance  of  colouring  ;  and  the  barbaric  splendour 
that  invests  them,  forms  a  fine  variety  amidst  the  more  useful 
and  lasting  brilliancy  of  European  greatness.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  surprising  that  a  theatre,  in  many  respects  so  confined, 
should  have  aflbrded  such  abilities,  such  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
play of  them,  and  such  a  historian  to  make  them  known  to  pos- 
terity. 

No  sensible  man  ever  read  the  history  of  the  Carnatic  wars, 
witliout  feeling  a  tolerable  assurance  of  its  general  fidelity  ;  and, 
indeed,  we  believe  it  to  contain  very  few,  and  those  very  venial, 
inaccuracies.  The  only  serious  exception  of  which  we  have  heard, 
to  this  remark,  concerns  Lord  Clive,  between  whom  and  Mr 
Orme  some  coolness  took  place,  in  the  interval  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  the  Carnatic  wars  to  that  of  the  two 
last,  (an  interval  of  many  years) ;  and  this  circumstance,  it  has 
been  said,  may  be  traced  in  the  altered  tone  which,  in  his  latter 
volumes,  the  historian  adopts  with  respect  to  the  hero.  It  does 
not  hov/ever  appear,  that  this  unfortunate  incident,  which  wc? 
state  merely  on  report,  led  Mr  Orme  in  any  degree  to  falsify^ 
facts  ;  although  it  is  evident,  we  think,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  work,  he  no  longer  mentions  Clive  with  that  favour  and  kind- 
ness which  he  discovers  towards  him  in  the  former.  Should  lu- 
be censured  for  this  treatment  of  his  countryman,  let  us  make 
him  some  amends,  by  celebrating  a  singular  instance  of  his  libera- 
lity towards  an  enemy.  We  i^ecord  it  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher.    ► 

*  In  order,  however,  to  obtain  all  poflible  information  rcfpefting  the 
operations  of  the  French  in  the  Carnatic,  he  applied  to  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral Bufly,  who  had  borne  fo  confiderable  a  part  in  them  ;  and  that 
officer  thought  himfelf  under  fuch  obligations  to  Mr  Orme,  for  the 
precifion  and  impartiality  with  which  he  had  recorded  his  actions  in  the 
firft  volume,  that,  upon  his  going  to  France  in  17735  the  General  in- 
vited him  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  treated  him  with  elegant  holpi- 
tality,  and  furnifhed  him  with  fevcral  authentic  documents  ;  among 
which  were,  a  curious  narrative  of  his  own  tranfaftions,  and  a  draught 
of  the  route  of  his  various  marches  about  Golcondah,  Hyderabad,  and 
in  the  northern  provinces  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  inferted  in  the  prefeut 
volume.  '     p.  xxxiii.  xxxiv. 

In  reviewing  the  memoirs  of  an  author,  it  was  natural  for  us 
to  discuss  a  little  the  merits  of  that  work  which  constitutes  his 
principal'title  to  the  public  regard;  but  we  now  return  to  the 
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matter  more  immediately  before  us.     The  account  of  Mr  Orrne's 
life  is  a  neat,  ^\-x\\\  piece  of  biography,  composed  with  a   proper 
degree  of  interest  in  the  subject,  but  without  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  panegyric.     We  know  not  that  it   is  necessary  for  us  to  give 
an  abstract  of  it,  or  that  the  reader  would  be   much  benefited  by 
our  drily  detailing  the  dr.tes  of  a  long  life,  spent   chiefly  in   the 
service  of  the  Ea'st  India  Company,  and  h;tterly  in  literary  retire- 
ment.    'V.\Q   impression   resuking   from   the   whole  is,  that  Mr 
Orme  discharged  his  public  duties  with  much   /':.al   and   ability, 
and  that  in  piivate  life  he  was  respectable   and   amiable.     Some 
pleasing   extracts   are   made  from  his   correspondence  with    hi& 
iViehds,    particularly   with  his  brotl.cr-histrrian   Dr    Robertson, 
Vv'ith  wdiom,  as  well   as  with   m.ost  of  the  eminent   literary  cha- 
racters of  his  day,  he   was   in   habits  of  acquaintance,  and  by 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  held  in  great  este(?m.     There  are 
also  some  few  specimens  of  his  talent  for  poetry. 
"The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  volume  is  the  "  Historical 
Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  "  written  by  Mr  Orme.     It  is 
.1  republication,  having  originally  appeared  in  the  year  ll^l  ;  and 
jjiust,  unquestionably,  be  deemed  a  performance  of  much  labour 
and  merit.     V/e  cannot  help  remarking,  although  the  comparison 
may  be  thought  son-'cwhat  fanciful,  that  this  work  seenis  to  us  to 
■  bear  nearly  the  same  relation,  in  length  and  merit,  to  Mr  Orme's 
greater  history,  with  that  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  its  immor- 
tal predecessor.     It  strikes  us  instantly  as  the   production   of  the 
same  author  turned  older.     It  is   distinguished  by  a  more  frugal 
use  of  the  ornamental  appendages   of  good  writing,  if  not,  to  a 
certain   extent,  by  a  designed  abstinence   from   them.     The  air 
and  general  manner  are  less  free  and  interesting,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  less  Jlexible;  so   thj)t  we  almost  feel  as  if  we 
had  met  with  a  petrifaction  of  the  substance  with  which  we  were 
before  acquainted. 

The  style  of  the  "  Historical  Fragments, "  althougli  not  what 
we  could  properly  call  affected,  is  yet,  on  many  occasions,  strange- 
ly latinized,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  coming  from  a  man^ 
who,  having  late  in  life  cultivated  a  closer  intimacy  with  the 
classical  writers  than  his  youth  had  allowed  him  the  opportunity 
of  forming,  was  unreasonably  anxious  to  profit  by  his  enlarged 
knowledge,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  the  admired  model  newly  set 
before  him.  "We  do  not  mean  that  he  affects  hard  words,  elabo- 
rate inversions,  or  tri-hrach  sentences,  like  Dr  Parr  ;  but  he  is 
fond  of  attempting  the  flowing  or  complicated  period,  which 
Lord  Monboddo  is  at  full  liberty  to  admire  in  the  ancients,  but 
of  which  the  English  language,  principally  from  its  poverty  of 
inflexions  and  want  of  genders,  is  not  very  patient.  The  reader 
will  ask  for  an  instance,  and  we  give  him  one. 

*  Theiy 
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*  Their  firfl:  marriages  were  with  natives  of  India,  and  afterwards 
among  their  own  families  ;  which  preferving  the  nationality,  in  time 
formed  a  numerous  community,  diftinct  in  fitfure,  colou'',  and  charafter, 
from  all  tlie  other  races  of  Mahomedans  ;  which  nevcrthelefi  could  not 
have  fubfifted,  if  the  body  of  the  people  ainongft  whom  tliey  had  in- 
truded, had  been,  as  themfelves,  Mahomedans,  inlltfad  of  Hindoos, 
indifferent  to  the  diftinftlons  of  extraneous  defpots  th*;y  equally  ab- 
horred. '     p.  56.     Again, 

*  Reverence  to  the  higher  family,  and  to  the  Mogul's  choice,  had 
given  the  preeminence  of  commaiid  to  Siddce  Sambole  :  but  the  other 
captains  preferved  the  diftinft  comm:  nd  over   their  own    crews  and  de- 

-  pendants,  and  an  ariftocratical  council  determined  the  general  welfare  of 
this  fingular  republic  •,  in  which  the  lowed  orders,  from  their  flcill  and 
utility,  maintained  fome  influence;  and,  proud  of  their  importance,  me- 
rited it,  by  the  alacrity  of  their  fervice,  infomuch,  that  they  exct.lled 
all  the  navigators  of  India,  and  even  rated  themfelves  equal  to  Euro- 
peans ;  and  indeed  the  onfet  of  their  fvvord  was  formidable  in  boarding, 
and  on  fhore.  '     p.  57- 

The  work  is  extremely  valuable,  as  acquainting  us  with  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  firr^t  establishment  of  the 
Mahratta  power  under  the  auspices  cf  its  champion  S^vajee. 
The  detail  of  these  circumstances  is,  we  believe,  generally  allow- 
ed the  merit  of  correctness  ;  with  the  exception,  perhapS;  of  the 
story  of  Sevajee's  having  commenced  his  career  of  exploits  with 
the  assassination  of  a  general  employed  against  him  by  the  kir.g 
of  Viziapour  j  at  least,  this  story  has  been  strongly  contra^licted 
by  subsequent  writers.  This  is  indeed  well  for  the  fame  of  Se- 
vajee  ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  Mahratta  would  make 
much  scruple  of  employing  a  dagger,  to  efftjct  the  important  ob- 
ject of  completely  disjointing  and  confounding  a  hostile  army. 
The  character  indeed  of  the  great  founder  of  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire is  one  of  that  description,  which,  happily  for  the  oppressed, 
the  very  severity  of  despotism  frequently  forces  into  existence. 
He  was  rich  in  all  those  resources  of  mind  and  body  wliich  his 
situation  both  required  and  assisted  to  form  ;  bold,  inventive, 
patient,  ardent,  indefatigable,  and  untamcable.  Nor  can  we 
more  highly  eulogize  this  fierce  and  active  adventurer,  than  by 
the  simple  statement,  that,  starting  almost  alone,  he  founded  an 
independent  empire,  under  the  eyes,  and  in  spite  of  the  inceSsant 
opposition,  of  so  able  and  enlightened  a  tyrant  as  Aurcngzebe. 

The  following  seems  to  us  a  good  specimen  of  the  execution 
of  this  part  of  the  history.  After  mentioning  his  seizure  cf 
Surat,  Mr  Orme  proceeds, 

*  Aurengzebe  felt  the  difgrace,  as  well  as  the  detriment  of  the  infuh, 
and  forefaw  it  might  be  repeated,  until  the  city  were  better  fortified; 
which  required  time  ;   unlefs  Sevagi   were  coerced  by  the  flrongeft  nc- 
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ceffity  of  felf-defence.     The  whole  army  of  the  Decan  invaded  his   ter- 
ritoiy.     The  conduft  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Jyfing,  the    Rajah 
of  Abnir,  who  had  a  fecret  inftru6lion  to  entice    Sevagi  to  I>elhi,  but 
preferred  the  nobler  exercife  of  the  fword,  until  the  active  and  obftinate 
refiftance  of  Sevagi  produced  a  lolemn  afTiirance  of  fafety  from  Aureng- 
zebe  himfelf ;  on  which  he  fet  out  for   Delhi,  accompanied  by  a  decent 
retinue,  and  hio  eldeft  fon.     He  had  formed   fevera)   excellent   officers, 
worthy  of  truft,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  up  his  whole   force,  under 
the  ufual  ftriftnefs,  and  ready  to  move  at  hrs  call  ;  but  forbade  them  to 
truft  any  letters  from  himfelf,  unlefs  conftrnied  by  the  verbal  m.effages  of 
particular  pcrfons  whom  he  took  with  him,  in  appearance  as  menial  fer- 
vantg.     He  was  received  by    Aurengzebe  with   much   eourtefy,  which 
continued,  until  the  ladies  of  the  feraglio,  incited  by  the  v/ife  of  Chaeft 
Khan,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  her  fon,  and  the  difgrace  of  her  huf- 
band,  folicited   Aurengzebe,  not   unwilling,  to   deftroy  him.      But  the 
high  Omrahs  faid  they  had  no  other  fecurity  for  their  own  lives  than  the- 
word  of  the  king,  and  tlwt  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  would  revolt  at   fuch  a 
breach  of  faith  to  one  of  their  own   condition.      Sevagi,  at  the  public 
audience,  upbraided  Aurengzebe  with  the  intention,  and   faid  that   he 
thought  Qiaefl  Khan  and  Surat   had   taught   him   better  the  value   of 
fuch  a  fcrvant ;  then  drew  his  dagger  to  flab  himfelf,  but   his  arm   was 
ftopt.      Aurengzebe  condofcended  to   footh  him,   repeated  his  firft   af- 
fiirance  of  fafety,  and  requefted  his  fervice  in  the  expedition  he  was  pre- 
paring againft  Candahar.      Sevagi  replied,  he  could  command  no  troops 
but  his  own,,  and   was  permitted  to  fend  for  them.     Neveithelefs  his 
dwelling  and  all  his  doings  were  narrowly  watched.      He  fent  his  letters. 
by  his  trufty  mefiengers,  who  carried  orders  very  different  from  the   let- 
ters.    His  army  moved  into  Guzerat,  on  the  road  to  Delhi  ;  and  fmall 
paities,  too  fmall  to  create   fufpicion,  were   fent    forward,  one  beyond 
another,  with  the  fleeteft  horfes.     When  the  foremoft  reached  its  ftation, 
Tievagi  and  liis  fon  were  carried  out  of  their  dwelling  at  night  in  covered, 
bafkets,  fucli  as  fruits  and  repafts  are  fent  in  from  perfons   of  diftinftion 
to  one  another  ;  and  a  boat,  as  for  common  pafiengers,  was  waiting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  city.     They   pafled  the  river  unfnfpefted  ;  when- 
"  Sevagi,  giving  the  boat-man  money,  bid  him  go  and  tell  Aurengzebe, 
that  he  had  carried  Sevagi  and  his  fon  acrofs  the   lumna  ;  then   mount- 
ing with  the  firil  party,  they  fet  off  at  fpeed,  and  recrolfed  the   river  at 
a  ford  lower  down  ;  after  which,  their  track  and  ftations  were  through 
an  unfrequented  circuit  to  the  wefl  of  the  great  cities,  and  amongft  the 
mountains.     The  fon,  who  had  not  yet  reached  his  growth,  emulating' 
his  father,  funk  and  died  in  the  way,  of  fatigue  ;  and  the  father,  leavings 
attendants  to  perform  the  obfequies  of  his  fimera!  pile,  piiflied   on  until 
he  joined  his  army  in  Guzerat  :  which  he   turned   with   burning  venge- 
ance againft  the  Mogul's  lands,  wherefoever  they  were  not  appeafed  by- 
money,  or  oppofed   by  ftrong  fituations.      Surat,  as   the   moft   fcornful 
defiance,   Sevagi  referved  to  himfelf.      A  new  wall   was   begun,  but  far., 
from  fniifhed^  and  the  inhabitants,  to  prevent  his  troops  from  entering., 
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the  city,  as  well  as  to  remove  them  from  the  manufafturing  villaores  a- 
round,  capitulated  with  him  in  his  camp  for  a  raiifom,  which  he  did  not 
raife  to  excefs,  as  he  intended  to  come  again  for  more.  The  Rajah 
Jyfing  was  again  employed  to  oppofc  him,  and,  as  before,  with  inilruc- 
tions  to  perfuade  his  return  to  Dellii  ;  to  whicli  Sevagi  replied,  that  he 
did  not  think  Aurengzebe  fnch  a  fool,  as  to  think  him  fuch  a  one, 
to  truft  himfelf  a  fecond  time  to  the  man  who  had  once  deceived  him. ' 

Before  we  dismiss  this  work,  we  shall  venture  to  make  some 
very  commonplace  reflections  on  the  history  which  it  exhibits  to 
us.  They  are  indeed  such  as  will  imm.ediately  fly  in  the  face  of 
every  reader,  who  does  not  read  from  mere  want  of  thought ; 
but  still  they  must  be  reiterated,  till  they  shall  have  made  some 
greater  impression,  than  yet  seems  to  have  been  produced  by 
them,  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  those 
countries  which  once  constituted  the  theatre  of  MojjuI  greatness, 
and  have  since  witnessed  its  utter  destruction,  without  speculat- 
ing in  some  degree  on  the  probable  fate  of  their  present  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  This,  indeed,  looks  somewhat  like  morali-z- 
ing ;  but  as  most  men  are  forgiven  for  moralizing  a  little,  where 
their  interests  and  their  morality  clearly  go  together,  we  may  be 
indulged  in  a  small  degree  of  anxiety  on  subjects  in  which  the 
future  welfare  of  this  country  seems  to  be  considerably  involved. 
We,  like  Aurengzebe,  have  had  our  Mahratta  wars  ;  and  Au- 
rengzebe, like  us,  had  his  friends  that  were  dependent,  his  ene- 
mies that  were  independent,  and  his  allies  that  >vere  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  We  -would  not  push  the  parallel  to  invidious 
lengths,  or  into  every  minute  particular  -,  but  undoubtedly,  the  sys- 
tem on  which  this  celebrated  oppressor  acted,  of  universal  ascendan- 
cy throughout  the  States  of  Hi ndostan,  bears,  in  its  broad  outline,, 
no  slight  similarity  to  those  plans  of  foreign  policy  which  have 
been  sometimes  recommended  for  the  direction  of  our  govern- 
ments in  India,  and  sometimes,  we  are  soiTy  to  add  it,  carried 
into  partial  execution.  The  grand  scheme,  for  example,  of  per- 
suading all  the  native  sovereignties  to  '  exchange  territory  for  pro- 
tection^ '  or  (as  some  iil-natured  persons  might  express  it)  to  buy 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  with  the  loss  of  their  property,  is  one, 
■which,  had  it  occurred  to  Aurengzebe,  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed with  the  utmost  eagerness.  This,  however,  though  the  prin- 
cipal, is  not  the  only,  feature  of  tlie  system  of  government,  to 
which  we  allude  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  here  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, we  must  trust  to  the  reader's  general  acquaintance  with 
that  system,  while  we  make  a  very  few  comments  on  its  nature, 
and  on  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  in  its  favour. 

0  know  not  indeed  that  we  ever  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  de- 
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daring  our  aversion  to  it,  and  we  therefore  cannot  see,  why  so 
favourable  an  occasion  as  the  present  should  be  lost. 

We  have  no  objection  to  begin  with  making  a  concession,  and 
that  perhaps  of  some  value.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
measures  of  those  who  have  of  late  so  immensely  extended  the 
British  Empire,  at  the  expense  of  the  states  allied  with  us  in  the 
East,  it  never  can  be  denied  that,  relvitively  to  those  states,  they 
stood,  as  our  Indian  governments  have  long  stood,  in  a  situation 
of  considerable   difiiculty.      In   fact,  our   system  of  alliances  in 
that  quarter,  has,  for  a '  course  of  years,  subjected  all  parties  to 
those  inconveniences   and  embarrassments,  which  are  the  usual 
companions  of  an  unequal   union.     Of  that  system,  (we  speak 
of  it  as  it  existed  previously  to  the  late  changes),  it  was  the  rul- 
ing principle,  though  a  principle  very  variously  modified,  that 
the  native  sovereigns  included   in   it,  should,  in  their  foreign  re- 
lations,   be  at  once   under   the    controul  of   British  protection, 
and  yet  remain  absolute   masters  of  their  own  subjects.     Thus 
secire  of  supreme  power  at  home,  but  yet  held  in  a  state  of 
political  vassalage,  they  felt  almost  all  the  vanity,  with  scarce- 
ly any  thing  of  the  pride,  of  independence.     They  became  indon 
lent.,  luxurious,  inattentive  to  their  regal  duties,   and  perhaps  ty« 
rannical.     Whenever  they  were  permitted   to  retain   a  military 
force  of  their  oi^n,  (an  indulgence   not   always  granted),  their 
armies  were  ill  paid  and  mutinous  5  and,  being  clearly  unneces- 
sary to  courts  safe  under  English  protection,  soon  became   inef- 
ficient als' ',  except  in  alarming  their  own  leaders,  and  extorting 
the   revenues   fromx   their  own   countrymen.      Even  the  British 
troops  subsidized  hy  these  princes,  were  sometin\es  left  in  ar- 
rcar ;   an   inconvenience   which   was    severely   felt   during   war. 
Our  governors   in   the  East  were  eye-witnesses  of  these  disor- 
ders, and  found  it  painful  to  prosecute  the  system  in  which  they 
had  obviously  originated,  while   they  could   scarcely  abandon  it 
withpui  some  sacrifice  of  power  and  consequence.     They  filled 
the  despatches  they  addressed  to  their  employers   in   England, 
wiLh  complaints  of  the  complicated  miseries  resulting  from  a  r/z- 
vided  g(wer7imciit^  and  took  s  eps,  more  or  less  justifiable,  to  esta- 
blish more  firmly  the  authority  of  the  British  counsels  over  those 
of  their  allies.     Some  employed   the   method  of  persuasion  ;  o- 
thers  niixed  persuasion  with  implied  threats  -,  and  indeed   it  re- 
quired some  patience  to  maintain  an   uniform  tone  of  concilia- 
tion, in   pressing  measures  of  evident   expediency  on  those  who 
v/ert:  as  hard  to  persuade   as   they  were  easy  to  compel.     Under 
these  civcumsrances,  it  was  really  difficult  to  act  \  for  not  merely 
the  passions  of  the  bad,  but  even  the  feelings  of  the  good,  ex- 
perienced a  strong  temptation  to  comm.it  occasional  irregularities 
i    ■  in 
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in  the  exercise  of  power  ;  nnd  many  things  might  be  done,  which 
the  acutcst  casuist  would  be  obliged  to  pronounce  completely 
ambiguous. 

But  having  stated  in  fairness  these  considerations,  we  arc 
under  the  necessity  of  denying  that  they  afford  a  vindication 
to  the  cabinet  which  kindled  the  late  wars,  and  effected  the  late 
mighty  revolutions  in  Hindostan.  The  actions  of  this  cabinet 
are  certainly  not  very  ambiguous.  It  appears  to  us  that  timid 
delinquency  never  so  laboured  to  force  its  acts  wnthiii  the  shelter, 
or  C:\Gn  the  second  shadow  oi  a  legal  excuse,  as  the  government 
alluded  to  strove  to  be  indefensible.  Where  many  plans  of  po- 
licy might  have  bci-n  adopted,  that  incurred  some  risk  of  being 
wrong,  they  adopted  one  whirr-  could  by  no  chance  b«  right: 
Did  we  cast  our  eyes  merely  c;i  the  extent  of  the  ground  which 
they  have  covered  with  their  pacific  victories,  and  observe  only 
the  number  of  the  states  which,  u:iil::r  the  infl  lence  of  their  di- 
plomatic dexterity,  have  been  disfranchised  of  similar  rights  by 
nearly  similar  steps, — even  this  view,  unconnected  with  any  fur- 
ther research,  might  warrant  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  precipi- 
tancy, at  least,  of  those  counsels  by  which  such  things  v/ere  so 
quickly  brought  to  pass.  That  six  or  seven  Indian  princes  should, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  forfeit  some  of  their  most 
important  privileges  to  the  British  government, — that  they  should 
abandon,  some  the  whole,  others  the  wreck,  of  their  independ- 
ence, almost  at  the  same  period,  and  as  if  by  consent, — tluit  they 
should  form  a  dark  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  become  sl.ives, — 
is  beyond  our  utmost  dreams  of  credulity.  On  the  principle  that 
numerus  auget  susp'icionem^  we  must  be  permitted  our  doubts  and 
our  conjectures  on  surveying  such  a  spectacle. 

But  the  case  allows  of  something  much  more  determinate  than 
surmises  and  suspicions,  although,  from  the  necessity  of  econo- 
mizing our  space,  we  can  do  little  else  than  allude  to  the  princi- 
ples on  which  its  merits  are  to  be  tried.  The  strange  and  awk- 
ward nature,  such  it  was  at  all  times,  of  our  connexion  with  the 
native  powers  of  Hindostan  has  already  been  described,  as  ren- 
dering the  British  governments  in  that  quarter  obnoxious  to  pecu- 
liar difficulties  ;  but  it  is  now  time  to  observe,  that  the  same  state 
of  things  imposed  on  them  very  peculiar  and  imperious  duties. 
They  should  have  recollected  that  they  were  not  the  only  sufi^er- 
ers  under  the  embarrassments  issuing  from  the  alliance  in  que- 
stion •,  and  that  indulgence  which  they  might  have  occasion  to 
claim,  they  should  also  have  been  prepared  to  give.  The  Nabobs 
or  Rajahs,  who  may  be  parties  to  an  alliance  with  the  British  go- 
vernment are  surely  rather  the  victims  than  the  authors  of  the 
evil  consequences  to  which   it  leads,  even  although  one  of  those 
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evils  be  a  depravation  of  their  ovi^n  character.  It  follovirs  that, 
in  interpreting  their  conduct,  the  most  liberal  rules  of  construc- 
tion should  be  adopted  ;  and  even  a  little  occasional  petulance  and 
fretfulness  under  their  leading-strings  may  be  forgiven  them. 
Happily,  we  are  enabled  exactly  to  illustrate  our  ideas  on  this 
subject,  by  pointing  out  a  living  and  a  direct  contrast  to  the  line 
of  forbearance  and  moderation  vi^hich  we  have  here  recommend- 
ed ;  and  this  w^ill  be  found  in  the  whole"  foreign  policy  of  the 
Bengal  government,  between  the  years  1797  and  1805.  In  the 
various  negotiations  which  made  up  that  policy,  little  indeed  have 
wc  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  of  tenderness  and  indulgence 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  except  always,  that  the  names  of  those 
qualities  were  incessantly  repeated.  The  minutest  flaws,  as  they 
seem  to  us,  and  sometimes  only  supposed  flaws,  in  the  habitual 
obedience  paid  us  by  the  native  princes  concerned,  were  instant- 
ly noted  down  as  indicating  hereditary  enmity,  systematic  con- 
tempt, or  Asiatic  perfidy  ;  and  the  rights  conceived  to  accrue  to 
lis  upon  the  occasion,  were  generally  enforced  with  unpitying  ri- 
gour. A  Roman  plan  of  conquest  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  our  government ;  and  certainly  none  but  Roman  virtues  were 
displayed  in  carrying  it  into  accomplishment. 

To  exemplify  thefe  remarks  particularly,  is  here  impra<Slicable. 
It  will  be  enough,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  to  glance  at  our  late  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Carnatic.  Mahommed  Alii,  the  old  nabob  of  that 
country,  and  his  fon  Onidut  ul  Omrah,  both  lived,  reigned,  and 
died,  in  the  clofell  ollenfible  alliance  witli  Great  Britain.  Previ- 
ously, however,  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  archives  of  the 
houfe  of  Myfore,  which  were  laid  open  to  us  by  the  fall  of  Se- 
ringapatam,  had  difcovered  a  fecret  and  fomewhat  myfterious  cor- 
refpondence  to  have,  at  one  period,  fubfilled  between  Tippoo  and 
the  two  nabobs  already  mentioned. 

This  correfpondence  the  Bengal  government  immediately  pro- 
nounced to  be  of  a  nature  the  moft  perfidious  and  hoftile  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation.  Now  let  us  accept  the  fa£ts  as  they  are  pivtn  us  -,  and, 
although  a  candid  examination  of  the  papers  in  queftion  will  leave 
us  much  more  than  doubtful  refpe6ling  the  fault  of  the  perfons 
accufed,  let  them  be  fuppoled  guilty.  What  was,  on  this  emer- 
gency, the  conduft  of  our  government  ? — we  mean  as  to  its  gene- 
ral features  only,  for  otherwife  our  ftriclures  would  never  end. 
The  detection  of  the  clandeftine  correfpondence  was,  for  what- 
fjver  reafons,  not  announced  till  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  who  could  beft 
explain  his  own  condudl  in  profecuting  it,  had  a61:ually  expired, 
?.nd  till  his  only  fon  HuiTein  Alii,  was  brought  forward  as  the  un- 
doubted heir  to  the  vacant  mufnud.  The  Britifli  government 
Ep%y  ftruck  in  with  their  proofs  and  their  vouchers;  they  comment- 
ed 
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ed  with  great  feverity  on  the  charaQers  of  the  two  lafl;  nabobs ; 
they  denounced  thofe  princes  as  having  invariably  nouriflied  a 
fpirit  of  fecret  but  a£live  enmity  towards  the  Englifh :  for  overt 
adts  of  fuch  enmity,  they  quoted  their  tardinefs  in  furnifliing  with 
fupplies  the  fubfidiary  Britifli  force  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  Carnatic  ;  and  thus  referred  the  evils  that  had  long  been  pre- 
valent in  that  country,  to  a  fecret  defe£lion  from  the  Britifh  alli- 
ance, although  from  that  alliance  itfelf,  thofe  evils  had  evidently 
flowed  :  next  they  denounced  the  young  prince  himfelf  as  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  becaufe,  through  public  enemies  alone  he  claimed  the 
fucceflion  :  and,  laftly,  they  proceeded  to  the  neceflary  work  of 
effectually  fecuring  the  Britifli  rights  and  interefts  at  this  tremen- 
dous crifis.  They  declared  themfelves  under  an  imperious  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  tuhole  of  the  Carnatic^  leaving, 
however,  the  grandfon  of  Mahommed  Alii  the  nominal  fovereign- 
ty  of  his  paternal  dominions,  and  the  undifputed  nabobfliip  of  his 
own  gardens.  Huilein  Alii,  probably  not  believing  thefe  menaces, 
(which  even  now  appear  to  us  hardly  credible)  refufed  for  two  or 
» three  days  to  acquiefce  in  the  arrangement  prOpofed  to  him.  In 
confequence  of  this  obftinacy,  in  which  a  little  of  the  old  leaven 
of  hereditary  enmity  was  forthwith  perceived,  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  entirely  fet  afide,  and  his  coufin  elevated  in  his  room, 
to  the  fhadow  of  a  throne. 

Such  was  the  punifliment  inflifled  on  the  innocent  family  of  a 
fuppofed  offender  -,  a  puniftiment,  which,  had  it  been  awarded  to 
the  reputed  delinquent  himfelf,  and  this  not  on  fufpicion,  but  on 
convi6lion  of  enmity,  not  timorous  and  referved,  but  open  and 
frontlefs, — which,  had  it  overtaken  him  after  repeated  fins  againft 
repeated  lenity,  and  after  he  had  notorioudy  fworn,  like  Tippoo, 
to  annihilate  the  Englifh  name  in  the  Eall, — which,  even  under 
thefe  circumftances,  would  have  been  confidered,  by  every  good 
mind,  as  a  tremendous  facrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  infulted 
juftice. 

We  have  only  one  further  obfervation  to  offer  on  this  affair ; 
we  mean,  that  it  was  begun,  continued,  and  concluded,  with  a 
rapidity,  which  is  oblervable  in  all  the  foreign  tranfadtions 
of  the  Bengal  Government  during  the  period  under  our  review, 
and  which  is  a  common  feature  of  defpotifm.  The  afcertaining 
of  a  village-boundary  could  hardly  cofl  lefs  time  than  was  beftow- 
ed  on  the  ufurpation  of  the  Carnatic.  When  the  charges  againfl 
the  deceafed  Nabob  were  firll  developed  to  the  guardians  of  his 
fon,  thefe  perfonages  prcffcd  only  for  a  full  inveltigation  of  the 
matter,  and  pledged  themfelves,  if  they  were  allowed  but  a  fhort 
time  for  the  purpofe,  to  vindicate  the  innocence  of  their  late  fove- 

reign. 
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reign.  The  reader  will  perhaps  have  gucffed,  that  this  requeft, 
with  wh^ch  mere  devcency  would  have  enjoined  a  compliance,  was 
rej' £Ved  ;  but,  v^e  b  rlieve,  he  will  not  eafily  gurTs  the  reafon  af- 
fign- d  for  its  rejefiion.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  independent 
ftates  cannot  pretend  to  ere6l  themfelves  into  a  tribunal  of  judica- 
ture over  each  other;  that  therefore  theBritifh  Government  would 
not  undertake  formally  to  make  tliemfelves  judges  of  the  late  na- 
bobs of  the  Carnatic  ;  that  they  would  only  adi  for  the  belt,  and 
throw  themfelves  on  the  opinion  of  the  world.  The  fequel  prov- 
ed, that  the  only  part  of  the  judicial  fundions  to  which  the  mo- 
deration of  the  Britilli  Government  found  itfelf  unequal,  was  the 
condud  of  an  elabwate  trials  and  that  it  did  not  flirink  from  the 
plainer  bufinefs  of  pnjjlttgfentence. 

Having  fubmitted  to  the  reader  our  general  view  of  this  queftion, 
we  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  arguments  mofl:  commonly  em- 
ployed on  the  other  fide.  The  ground  of  them  is,  the  fuppofed 
benefit  which  muft  accrue  to  the  interefts,  both  of  Britifli  and 
of  Afiatic  India,  from  tlie  policy  that  we  have  been  condemning. 
How  can  that  be  blamed,  for  which  all  parties  are  the  better  ?  It 
is  indeed,  true,  that  this  argument,  from  the  utility  of  the  fyftem, 
has  not  always  been  dated  m  its  full  latitude.  The  meafures  which 
that  fyftem  has  diftated,  which  have  been  admitted  to  ht  Jlrong, 
have  yet  been  affirmed  to  be  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  provi- 
fions  of  treaties,  and  the  letter  of  national  lawj  and  not  vindicat- 
ed from  the  fimple  confideration  of  their  pradical  expediency. 
But  this  falvo,  though  it  makes  the  defence  a  better  one,  does 
not  fubrtantially  alter  it.  A  Jlrong  meafure  is  one,  which  in  ordi- 
nary circumftances  would  be  thought  too  ftrong,  that  is,  arbitrary 
or  unjuft,  and  therefore  culpable.  We  come  back,  therefore,  to 
this  point,  that  confiderations  of  utility  made  that  condud  right 
in  a  particular  cafe,  which  at  other  times  would  have  been  wrong. 
This  is  the  plea,  and  it  proceeds  on  this  pofition,  that,  by  ading 
as  we  did,  we  were  both  doing  and  getting  infinite  good.  But 
we  will,  on  the  contrary,  dare  to  affert,  and  endeavour  to  fhew, 
firft,  that  the  plea  is  not  good,  and  then,  that  the  pofition  is  not 
true. 

In  the  firjl  place,  it  can  never  be  ferioufly  affirmed,  that  the 
profped  of  advantage  to  ourfelves,  can  fandify  cither  a  legal  or 
an  equitable  offence  againft  the  rights  of  nations.  If,  indeed,  the 
maintainers  of  the  plea  intend  to  fay,  that  interefted  motives  were 
the  real  inftigators  of  the  fyftem  v/hich  they  would  juftify,  we 
will  not  be  very  obftinate  in  contradicting  them  ;  but  let  them  at 
leaft  permit  us  to  difpute  the  legitimacy  of  fuch  motives.  On  this 
point,  however,  all  further  argument  muft  either  be  unneceffiiry 
or  ufelefs ;   and  the  only  inquiry  that  can  be  endured,  is,  whether, 
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in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Afiatic  provinces  themfelves, 
we  were  warranted  either  in  tranfgrefrnig  the  boundaries  of  what 
is  ufually  right,  or  at  kail:  in  cutting  fo  fine  along  thofe  of  wrong. 
Here  we  need  not  (lop  to  examine,  how  far  views  of  ultimate  ex- 
pediency are  true  criteria  of  politic;il  juflice  j  a  field  of  inveftiga- 
tion  facred  to  metaphyfical  philofophers.  This,  however,  fliall 
be  fuggefted,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  unanfwerable,  that  only  views 
of  general  expediency,  not  expediency  \\\  particular  initances,  can, 
on  any  fuppofition,  be  made  the  guides  of  individual  or  national 
conduct.  We  have  been  furprifed  at  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  this  dillin£lion,  fo  obvious  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  is 
fometimes  overlooked  with  refpe6l  to  communities.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  flave  trade,  for  example,  has  been  oppofed  on  the  al- 
leged ground,  that  an  abolition  of  it  on  the  port  of  Great  Britain 
alone,  would  be  produ6tive  of  no  benefit  to  Africa.  It  would  be 
juft  as  reafonable  to  defend  an  alTaflin,  on  the  ground  that  the 
individual  who  had  fallen  a  vi£tim  to  his  ftilietto,  was  a  mere  in- 
cumbrance to  fociety.  Let  us  remember,  that  when  .great  nations 
a£l,  ihe^  fet  a  precedent  to  all  nations  and  all  ages.  They  may  do 
particular  good,  when  their  example  Ihall  do  incredible  harm. 
Their  ambition,  their  injuIVice,  their  cruelty,  may  compafs  par- 
tial and  temporary  objedls  of  utility,  but  their  recorded  iniquities 
will  only  create  future  opprefiors,  and  multiply  the  fcourges  of 
the  earth.  And  what  can  be  of  worfe  example,  than  the  rapaci- 
ous policy,  the  fyftematic  encroachments,  the  terrorifm^  which 
have  ftained  the  reputation  of  this  country  in  the  Ea(l  ?  The 
queftion  is  not.  What  is  the- true  objc6l  of  all  this  } — but  this, 
What  will  the  world,  what  will  pofterity  think  of  it  ?  We  can 
anfwer  that  qucftion.  We  pledge  ourfelvts,  that  out  of  our  own 
confines  and  times,  the  magnificent  profeflions  of  humanity  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  fyilem  alluded  to,  koivever  fmcere,  will  not 
be  credited,  no,  not  for  an  hour,  even  by  dotage  itfelf,  in  its  moft 
dotifh  moments.  Thofe  only  may  poiFibly  pretend  to  believe  them, 
who  fhall  find  it  ufeful,  in  their  day,  to  adopt  the  profeffions  of 
the  fyilem  together.  The  reft  will  a(k,  why  we  could  not  mend 
the  fortunes  of  our  allies,  without  taking  the  opportunity  of  mend- 
ing our  own  ?  They  will  diftrull  the  difintereilednefs  of  favours 
v/hich  '  blefs  him  that  gives, '  ftill  more  than  '  him  that  takes.  * 
They  .vill  infinuate,  with  fome  plaufibility,  that  the  lead  we  can 
expect  of  a  felf-conftituted  reformer,  is,  that  his  ferviccs  (liall  be 
gratuitous. 

But  we  have  now  to  afk,  is  it  true  that  the  interefls,  both  of 
Britilh  India,  and  of  its  allies,  would  be  promoted  by  the  fyilem 
of  Britilh  afcendancy  .''  Although  this  inquiry  involves  the  in- 
terefts  of  two  diftind  parties,  yet  there  is,  in  reality,  no  duplicity 
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in  the  fubjecb.  The  Englifh  could  not  long  be  fafc  in  India,  if 
the  attainment  of  univerfal  afcendancy  did  not  fuccetd  in  promot- 
ing a  general  fpirit  of  tranquillity  and  contentment  throughout 
that  continent.  The  matter  at  iffue,  therefore,  i«,  whether  the 
fyflem  fo  often  mentioned  is  likely,  either  while  it  is  undergo- 
ing the  procefs  of  eftablifhment,  or  after  it  has  been  eflabliflied, 
to  diffufe  general  fatisfaciion,  and  confequently  to  ftrengthen  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  Britifli  nation  in  Hindoflan. 

We  mull,  it  is  faid,  make  ourfelves  paramount  in  India,  in 
order  to  be  fecure.  Now,  in  this  fentiment,  we  profefs  not  to 
know  which  is  the  more  abfurd  ;  the  feverifh  anxiety  which  it 
befpcaks  for  fecurity,  or  the  methods  which  it  recommends  for 
the  attainment  of  it.  There  is  but  a  given  degree  of  fafety  to  be 
acquired  in  the  world,  and  that  degree  feldom  but  by  fair  means- 
As  we  never  can  entirely  (hut  out  danger,  the  bell  policy  is  to 
provide  ourfelves  with  friends  againft  the  hour  of  alarm  ;  the 
worft,  furely,  to  attempt  to  increafe  our  own  portion  of  fecurity 
at  the  expenfe  of  the  common  flock.  This,  indeed,  we  preiume 
to  be  the  eflence  of  tyranny.  A  tyrant  is  a  man,  whofe  principle 
it  is,  to  make  himfelf  fafe  by  putting  every  body  elfe  in  danger  j 
but,  fince  the  reft  of  mankind  love  danger  as  little  as  he  does, 
he  thus  only  provokes  them  to  confpire  againft  a  welfare  inconfift- 
<nt  with  their  own.  Not  that  this  odious  fyftem  invariably  fails  ; 
but  certainly  it  has  not  fucceeded  a  hundredth  part  fo  often  as  the 
good  old  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by.  To  infpire 
many  with  a  will  to  befriend  us,  is  an  infinitely  more  promifing 
fpeculation,  as  to  an  unvitiated  tafte  it  is  a  much  more  agreeable 
talk,  than  to  take,  from,  all,  the  power  of  doing  us  injury. 

Whoever  will  duly  examine  the  extent  and  populousness  of  Hin- 
•dostan,  the  physical  force  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  will  perceive  it  to  be  impossible  that 
we  should  long  continue  to  act  v/ith  effect  on  a  surface  as  large 
as  that  of  Europe,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  hemisphere,  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  which  can  be  upheld  only  by  the  influ- 
ence of  intrigues  and  terror.  For,  surely,  it  will  not  be  serious- 
ly maintained  that,  if  the  scheme  of  universal  and  despotic  asceiv 
dancy  had  been  completely  realized,  we  could  have  calculated  on 
the  affectloti  of  the  native  powers.  The  most  ridiculous  of  all  in- 
consistencies, (although  our  own  times  have  furnished  more  than 
one  instance  of  it),  is  that  of  a  despot  grasping  at  popularity- 
That  the  British  ascendancy  would,  in  its  immediate  operation 
at  least,  be  favourable  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Asiatic  popula- 
tion, and  might  therefore  have  some  claim  on  their  gratitude, 
we  admit  with  eagerness  ;  and  to  admit  this,  is  to  pay  a  high  tri- 
bute to  that  excellent  constitution,  which,  even  when  di^rkened 

by 
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by  the  fearful  eclipse  that  has  perplexed  all  the  sovereigns  of  In- 
dia '  with  fear  of  change, '  cannot  be  entirely  shorn  of  the  beams 
of  its  beneficence.     But,  to  say  nothing  else  on  this  point,  until 
these  lower  classes  acquire  much  more  of  character   and  of  poli- 
tical weight  than  they  have  at  present,  or  are  likely  to  have,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  for  centuries, — any  reliance  on  their  at- 
tachment will  inevitably  end  in   more   than  disappointment.     In 
the  interim,  our  domineering  friendship  must  excite  the  enmity 
of  all  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  whose  enmity  is  to  be  depre- 
cated ; — of  whatever   is  noble,    wealthy,   powerful,   or  warlike. 
We  might  be  boasting  of  the  utter  exclusion  of  French  influence 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  our  Indian  dominions  ;  but  we  should 
know  that,  if  any  untoward  accident  conveyed  a  French  army  thi- 
ther, they  might  reckon  upon  as  many  friends  as  we  had  allies,  and 
increase  their  own  retinue  by  the  whole  number  of  our  depend- 
ants.    We  might  be  receiving,  as  even  now  we  too  much  receive, 
a  forced  echo  to  our  professions  of  paternal  benevolence  and  in- 
flexible disinterestedness  -,  but  the  farce  would  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood on  all  hands  ;  neither  the  giver  nor  the  taker   of  the  al- 
legiance could  be  deceived.     It  is  indeed  a  miserable  symptom  of 
the  condition  of  a  government,  when  it  is  compelled  to  expend  its 
strength  in  conciliating,  not  esteem,  but  compliments  ;  when  ex- 
pressions of  regard  that  are  notoriously  dissembled  acquire  a  real 
and  a  rrecessary  v-tlue  in  its  eyes  ;  when  it  can  find  its  account  in 
levying  that  homage,  which  it  lias  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  vir- 
tue to  deserve. 

Of  the  drain  of  blood,  treasure,  and  character,  to  which  this 
system  has  already  subjected  us,  it  is  unnecessary  particularly  to 
speak  ;  but  let  us  deduce  from  the  fact  the  obvious  corollary  ; — 
in  has  eludes  incidiinuSy  diini  mctu'i^  quara  cari  esse  ac  diligi^  malv.imiis. 
It  is  indeed  a  more  splendid  and  captivating  employment  to  be 
parcelling  out  ceded  countries,  marching  subsidiary  troops  to  in- 
spect every  court  in  Hindostan,  and  controuling  princes  by  means 
of  military  residents,,  than  to  be  less  bustling  and  more  useful.- 
We  have  an  inherent  love  of  the  magnificent,  no  less  than  of  the 
marvellous. 

*  Who  that  from  Alpine  heights  his  lab'ring  eye 
Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon  to  survey 
Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 
Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black 

with  shade. 
Or  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?  ' 
But  perhaps  our  particular  concern  is  with  this  *  scanty  r'.ll ;  ' 
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and  its  waters,  if  carefully  diflased^  will  make  '  glad  the  city.  * 
It  is  in  politics  as  in  conversation.  He  is  not  the  best  member 
of  the  social  circle  who  talks  the  most,  but  who  succeeds  the 
best  in  promoting  general  conversation  ;  and  he  is  not  the  best 
statesman,  who  is  t/w  greatest  doer,  but  he  who  sets  others  doing 
with  the  greatest  success. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  that  has  just  occupied  our 
attention  is  considered,  we  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  accused  of 
having  wantonly  digressed  to  discuss  it.  We  have,  however,  re- 
duced to  narrower  bounds,  the  space  which  we  intended  for  di- 
rect strictures  on  the  autlior  before  us.  Besides  the  Historical 
Fragments,  this  volume  contains  an  unlinislied  tract  by  Mr  Orme 
on  the  establishment  of  the  English  trade  at  Surat ;  a  dissertation 
on  the  government  and  people  of  Hindostan  •,  and  a  short  paper 
on  the  characteristic  effeminacy  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  first  of  these  performances  is  extremely  valuable,  and  we 
must  greatly  regret  its  incomplete  state.  It  bears  the  marks  of 
jhe  author's  usual  style,  as  also  of  his  indefatigable  industry  in 
research.  The  tract  breaks  off,  like  the  stories  of  the  Sultana  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  For  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  are 
tempted  to  extract  the  latter  part,  which,  if  not  the  most  import- 
ant, is  the  most  interesting  j  it  gives  the  account  of  two  English 
adventurers,  who  obtained  high  distinction  in  the  East,  although 
probably  our  readers  have  never  heard  of  them. 

*  Thefe  travellers  paffuig  by  Candahar,  arrived  at  Ifpahan  on  the 
1 8th  of  September,  where  they  found  Sir  Robert  Shirley  on  departure 
to  execute  another  commiffion  from  the  Sophy^ 

'  The  means  by  which  the  two  extraordinary  adventurers  of  that 
name  obtained  fuch  important  employment  from  the  ablell  and  fierceft 
fovereign  of  the  Eaft,  would  not  have  borne  much  refpeft  in  our  times, 
which  permit  no  enthufiafms  to  cover  or  confecrate  the  latent  views  of 
luxurious  ambition.  Anthony  Shirley,  the  elder  brother  of  Robert, 
was  a  dependant  on  the  Earl  of  Efftx,  who  fent  him,  in  1598,  with 
feme  loldiers  to  fight  for  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  againft  the  Pope ;  but, 
by  the  time  they  arrived  in  Italy,  the  quarrel  was  reconciled.  EfTex 
neverthelefs,  unwilling  that  his  kniglit  (lionld  return  to  England  with 
the  deiifion  of  having  done  nothing,  not  only  confented  to  his  propofal 
of  proceeding  to  Perfia  with  offer  of  fervice  to  Shah  Abbas,  whofe 
fame  had  fpread  with  much  renown  throughout  Europe  ;  but  alfo  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  money  and  bills  for  the  journey.  Shirley  embarked 
fi-om  Venice  in  May  1599,  with  twenty-five  followers,  fome  of  educa- 
tion, all  of  refolution,  and  amongfl  them  his  brother  Robert,  at  that 
time  a  youth.  After  various  efcapes  by  fea  and  land,  they  arrived  at 
Aleppo,  where  getting  money  for  their  bills,  they  proceeded  in  the 
company  of  a  large  caravan  to  Bagdad,  Shirley  profeffmg  himfelf  a 
merchant,  who  expedled  goods  by  the   next ;  but  this  pretence,  and 

thr 
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the  number  of  his  retinue,  excited  fufpicions,  and  all  he  brought  was 
feized  at  the  culloin-houfe  ;  which  reduced  them  to  hve  on,  the  piece- 
meal fale  of  the  clothes  they  wore :  his  anxiety  in  this  lltuation  was  ob- 
ferved  by  a  Florentine  named  Viftorio  Spiciera,  wlio  was  proceeding  to 
Ormus  in  order  to  embark  for  China,  and  had  frequently  converfed  with 
Shirley  during  the  journey  from  Aleppo.  He  tried  by  repeated  quef- 
tions  to  difcover  his  real  condition  and  purpole,  but  failing,  made  up 
his  own  conjeftures,  that  Shirley  intended  lome  fignal  milchief  either 
againft  the  Turkifh  empire,  or  the  fovereignty  of  the  Portugucfe  in  In- 
dia, of  which  tlie  one  was  as  detellnble  to  his  piety,  as  tlie  other  to  his 
traffic  :  from  thefe  motives,  mixed  perhaps  with  admiration  of  a  charac- 
ter, ^htih  knetu  to  ptrf'.natc  rmaniic  d'nimtyy  the  Florentine  deter- 
mined not  only  to  extricate  him  from  the  dangers  of  his  prefei.t  fitua- 
tion^  but  enable  him  to  prcfecute  his  views,  whatfuever  they  mijiht  be. 
The  eniergeiiCy  prefled :  for  the  fecond  caravaii  from  Aleppo  was  conie 
within  ten  days  of  Bagdad,  and  Spiciera  knew,  that  "hen  the  goods 
wh'ch  Shirley  had  pretended  to  expe6t,  fliculd  not  appear,  he  and  all 
his  followers  would  be  doomed  to  imprifonme.it,  if  not  worfe.  Fortu- 
nately, a  caravan  returning  from  Mecca  to  Perfia  arrived  at  this  time, 
and  encamped  under  the  walls.  Spicie. a  hired  amongfl  them  camelsi 
horfes,  with  all  other  neceffaries  of  travel,  and  when  the  caravan  was 
ready  to  depart,  revealed  to  Shirley  the  dangers  which  awaited  him, 
and  thr-  meafures  he  had  taken  for  his  prefervation  and  fucccfs,  co-ifirm- 
ing  thefe  affurances  by  the  delivery  of  a  great  fiim  in  gold,  and  many 
rarities  of  great  value  ;  fo  much  in  the  whole  amount,  that  Shirley  de- 
clines to  mention  it,  becaufe  he  fays  it  would  not  be  believed.  The 
Florentine  left  it  to  his  honour  to  repay  him  when  he  could  ;  and, 
for  five  days  after  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  diverted  fufpicions  of 
his  efcape  by  living  in  Shirley's  houfe,  to  whom  he  pretended  to  have 
lent  his  own,  that  he  might  recover  in  more  quiet  from  a  fit  of  illnefs  ; 
he  even  requefted  the  governor  for  his  ph)dician,  knowing  he  had  none  ; 
but  was  afterwards  fined  feverely  for  thefe  generous  collufions. 

*  Fifty  Janifaries  were  fent  ip  purfuit  of  Shirley,  but  miffed  the  ca- 
ravan ;  which  employed  fifty  days  on  the  march  to  Caflun  ;  where  the 
aids  of  Spiciera  enabled  Shirley  to  equip  himfelf  and  tcUowers  in  fump- 
tuous  array,  to  live  fplendidly,  and  to  make  prefents  ;  which  procured 
commendations  to  Shah  Abbas,  who  arrived  at  Cafbin  a  month  after, 
and  was  faluted  by  ^Shirley  and  his  company  at  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  when  the  king  diltinguifhed  him  with  the  moft  honourable  notice. 
The  next  day  Shirley  fent  the  king  a  prefent  of  jewels  and  Italian  rari- 
ties, which  were  not  only  curious,  but  coftly  beyond  the  expeftation  of 
homage  ;  and  the  more  he  profeffed  that  he  had  come  to  offer  his  fer- 
vice  on  his  own  account,  and  at  his  own  expenfe,  the  more  the  kmg 
inclined  to  beheve,  that  the  denial  was  intended,  by  contealing,  to 
heighten  the  elegant  compliment  of  his  monarch  ;  and  at  all  events, 
could  not  refift  the  complacence  of  regarding  the  refort  of  this  band  of 
ftrangers  as  a  fignal  proof  of  the  great  extent  of  his  own  fame ;  which 
Skirley  totk.  care  on  all  occafions  to  inculcate. 

«  It 
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'  It  was  the  way  of  Shah  Abbas,  to  difcern  thofe  he  employed  by 
famUiarities.  Shirley  was  folemn  in  behaviour,  pompous  in  elocution, 
quick  in  appreheniion,  and  guarded  in  argument ;  and  having  ferved 
both  at  land  and  fea,  was  capable  of  fuggefting  the  military  ideas  of 
Europe  ;  which  could  not  fail  to  attraft  the  attention  of  a  monarcK. 
whofe  ruling  paffion  was  the  fame  of  war :  he  even  vifited  Shirley  in 
his  houfe,  to  examine  a  book  of  fortifications  ;  and  having,  during  a 
daily  converfe  of  fix  weeks,  treated  him  more  with  the  refpeft  of  a 
gueil  than  the  diftance  of  a  folicitor,  on  the  very  day  before  his  depar- 
ture to  Caflan,  declared  him  a  Mir%a  or  lord  in  his  fervice,  and  refer- 
red him  to  the  treafurer  ;  who,  as  foon  as  the  king  was  gone,  fent  to 
Shirley  a  prefent,  which  confifted  of  money  to  the  amount  of  fixteeh' 
thoufand  ducats,  forty  horfes,  all  accoutred ;  two,  intended  for  his^ 
brother  and  himfelf,  with  faddles  plated  with  gold,  and  fet  with  rubies 
and  torquoifes  ;  the  others,  with  filver  and  embroidered  velvet ;  twelve 
camels  laden  with  tents,  and  all  furniture,  not  only  for  the  field,  but 
for  his  houfe  in  Cafbin,  which  likewife  was  bellowed  on  him  :  he  was' 
ordered  to  follow  the  king  to  Caflan,  from  whence  he  accompanied  him 
to  Ifpahan,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  the  fame  deference  as  before 
he  had  accepted  his  fervice. 

•  Daily  and  artful  fiiggeftions  prepared  the  way  to  the  advice  which 
Shirley  had  long  premeditated,  that  the  king  Ihould  renew  the  war 
agalnft  the  Turks,  and  depute  an  embaflador  to  excite  the  princes  of 
Chriftendom  to  cooperate  by  land  and  fea  from  the  weft,  whilft  Perfia' 
invaded  the  Turkifh  territories  on  the  eaft  :  this  commiffion  Shirley  de-' 
figned  for  himfelf,  but  avoided  the  mention.  Neverthelefs  this  inten- 
tion was  penetrated  by  the  vizir,  and  feveral  other  of  the  principal  no- 
blemen, who  faid  that  the  propofal  was  the  artful  fcheme  of  a  needy 
adventurer,  feeking  the  fumptuous  enjoyment  of  exalted  fortune  at  the 
rifle  of  an  empire:  but  the  king  Inclined  to  the  war,  which  he  regarded 
as  inevitable;  and  reafoned,  that  if  the  mifiion  of  Shirley  fliould  be 
ineffedual,  the  detriment  virould  be  no  more  than  the  lofs  of  the  ex-' 
penfe,  which  he  forefaw  would,  even  in  this  event,  Increafe  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  magnificence,  without  diminifhing  the  foHd  eftimation  of 
his  abilities. 

*  The  next  morning  the  king  went  to  Shirley's  houfe,  and  entered 
fully  Into  the  difcuflion  of  the  war  and  embaffy  to  Europe,  affedling  to 
expeft  little  hope  from  it,  but  to  comply  merely  aS  a  teftlmony  of  his 
extreme  regard  to  Shirley,  from  whom  he  had  received  fuch  undoubted 
proof  of  his  own,  by  the  fatigue  and  expenfc  of  his  journey  to  Perfia, 
and  the  rifles  to  which  he  now  offered  to  cxpofe  himlelf  for  his  fervice.' 
Shirley,  in  a  very  long  difcourfe,  explained  all  the  probabilities  of  his 
plan  : — that  the  emperor  of  Germany  was  already  at  war  with  the  Turks  ;' 
that  the  Pope  would  excite  all  the  other  catholic  princes;  that  the  king; 
of  Spain  was  at  continual  enmity  with  the  government  of  Algiers,'^ 
which  was  fubfervlent  to  the  Turklfli  empire  ;  that  the  invitations  of 
the  king  would  attraft   merchantSj   and  chriiliaas  of  all  other  arts, 

trades; 
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trades,  and  occupations,  who  would  not  r^nly  incr^^afe  the  commerce  of 
his  country,  but  introduce  new  methods  ard  inventions  of  great  ut'.ity, 
cfpecially  to  the  improvement  of  hip  warfare  ;  and  that  the  hberal 
fchifm  of  rehgion,  which  the  king  wifhed  to  promote  as  a  J'Tcendant 
of  Sefi,  between  his  own  fubjefts  and  the  Turks,  wouul  be  cn-ouraged 
by  the  intercourfe  of  chriftians,  whom  they  w^uld  be  accuftomed  to  fee 
drinking  wine,  and  exercifing  other  tolerances,  which  the  Turks  held 
in  deteftation. 

*  The  king  ftill  cautioufly  avoided  any  exprefTions  which  might  indi- 
cate much  expeftation,  or  any  folicitude  of  afTiftance  '"ron^  the  cliriltian 
princes  ;  in  which  he  properly  maintained  his  own  di^rity,  uy  not 
trufting  to  the  report  of  a  ftranger  fuch  a  confi^ffion  of  the  hopes  or 
wiflies  he  might  entertain  ;  but  appeared  much  cort-nt  with  the  proba- 
bility of  drawing  European  merchants  to  his  country  ;  for  the  iticrcafe 
of  its  trade  had  long  been  a  principal  attention  of  his  govern i^'ent.  On 
this  ground  he  confented  to  the  embafTy,  and  required  Shirley  ^o  un- 
dertake it  ;  who,  after  many  apologies  of  his  infuffirleucy  acceoted 
the  commifGon  with  as  much  fatisfaftion  as  he  had  pretended  d  ffid  .ce. 
Shirley  requefted,  that  a  young  nobleman  of  diftinftii  n,  named  AfTan 
Cdwn,  might  accompany  him,  to  be  the  witnefs  of  his  condutl  :  which 
was  granted,  but  i  ion  after  revoked  by  reafon  of  his  marriage  with  an 
aunt  of  the  king  ;  when  Shirley,  to  conciliate  the  vizir,  and  other  mi- 
nifters,  accepted  Cuchin  Ailabi,  a  man  of  ordii^ary  rank,  and  fufpcfted 
charafter.  As  Shirley  could  not  pafs  through  the  Turk'fli  dcmin'oua 
to  Aleppo,  excepting  iw  d'fguife,  it  was  refolved  ih.z":  he  fliould  proceed 
through  RufTia  {  which  at  .hi"  time  was  fo  little  frequented  by  travel- 
lers, and  fo  fufpicious  of  them,  that  the  king  fent  foiward  one  of  his 
officers  as  an  ambaflador  to  the  Czar,  in  order  to  announce  his  milTion, 
and  to  procure  him  good  receptiv)n  through  the  country. 

'  The  day  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  departure,  the  king  vi- 
fited  him,  as  if  to  recapitulate  all  the  points  of  the  varioi.s  nt-^ociations 
which  he  had  entrufted  to  his  conduft  ;  and  now,  with  his  ufual  fore- 
fight  and  fagacity,  broke  his  laft  propofal,  which,  although  didt;  itcd  by 
warrantable  fufpicion,  he  clothed  with  the  garb  of  elegant  compliment. 
It  was,  that  Robert  Shirley  fhould  remain  at  his  court  during  his  bro- 
ther's abfence.  Robert  was  prefent  ;  and,  without  wailing  Lis  bro- 
ther's anfwer,  proffered  himfelf  to  remain.  This  refolution  produced 
a  new  arrangement  in  the  retinue  of  Anthony  ;  and  feveral  of  his  Eng- 
lifh  followers  were  left  with  Robert.  The  kingj  as  the  lafl  compliment, 
according  to.  Shirley's  relation,  rode  with  him,  when  he  let  out,  fix 
miles  on  the  way  from  Ifpahan  ;  and  then,  he  fays,  took  leave  of  him, 
not  without  tears  ;  although  they  had  never  fpoke  to  one  another,  but 
through  an  interpreter. 

'  The  travellers  were  two  month?,  not  without  evil  chances,  before 
they  had  pj^ded  the  Cafpian  to  Aftrachan,  where  they  found  the  am- 
baffador,  fent  to  the  Czar.  '     p.  381 — 390. 

The  tracts  on  the  people  of  Hiiidostan  contain  much  informa- 
tion, and  are  drawn  up  with  great  clearness.     The  author  justly 

VOL.  IX.  NO.  18.  D  d  observes, 
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observes,  that  ^  all  general  Ideas  are  subject  to  exception  ; '  ancf, 
in  fact,  we  do  not  always  agree  with  him  ;  but  we  have  not  time 
to  enter  into  any  detailed  exposition  of  our  ideas  on  the  points  of 
difference.  Certainly  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  In- 
dian character  will  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  ;  al- 
though, we  fear,  an  impression  but  too  just.  The  following  are 
the  author's  concluding  reflexions  on  this  subject,  reflexions  less 
remarkable  for  originality  than  for  truth. 

*  Having  brought  to  a  conclufion  this  efTay  on  the  government  and 
people  of  Indoftan,  1  cannot  refrain  from  making  the  reflexions  which 
lo  obvioufly  arife  from  the  fubjedt. 

'  Chriftianity  vindicates  all  its  glories,  all  its  honour,  and  all  its  re- 
verence, when  we  behold  the  moll  horrid  impieties  avowed  amongft  tha 
nations  on  whom  its  influence  does  not  fhlne,  as  aftions  neceflary  in  the 
common  condud  of  life  :  I  mean  polfoniiigs,  treachery,  and  aflallina- 
tions,  iiv  the  fons  of  ambition  ;  rapines,  cruelty,  and  extortions,  in  the 
minillers  of  juftice. 

*  I  leave  divines  to  vindicate,  by  more  fanftified  reflexions,  the  caufe 
of  their  religion  and  therr  God. 

*  The  Ions  of  liberty  may  here  behold  the  mighty  ills  to  which  the 
flaves  of  a  dcfpotie  power  muft  be  fubjeft  y  the  fpirit  darkened  and  de- 
prefTed  by  Ignorance  and  fear  \  the  body  tortured  and  tormented  by  pu- 
niflinients  inflided  without  juftice  and  without  meafure  :  fuch  a  contrail 
to  the  bleffings  of  hberty,  heightens  at  once  the  fenfe  of  our  happinefs, 
and  onr  zeal  for  the  prefcrvation  of  it.  '     p.  454. 

We  could  much  wish,  however,  that  the  writer  had  entered 
>i  little  more  deeply  into  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  those 
evils  which  he  here  deplores,  and,  above  all,  into  the  means  of 
remedying  them.  The  legislators  of  India  are  under  imperious 
obligations  to  bestow  far  greater  attention,  than  they  have  yet 
thought  proper  to  allot  for  that  end,  on  the  condition  of  their 
Asiatic  subjects.  It  is  a  condition,  in  many  respects,  degraded 
zi.\6.  deplorable.  The  Hindoo  character  seems  deficient  both  in 
energy  and  in  principle  \  while  all  that  the  Mahomedan  possesses 
of  the  former  is  employed  in  shewing  his  contempt  for  the  latter. 
To  improve  the  state  of  these  men,  to  exalt  them  in  the  scale  of 
rational  beings,  to  give  them  knowledge  and  morals,  is  therefore 
an  object  highly  to  be  desired.  We  know,  indeed,  that  some 
persons  are  for  cutting  very  short  all  the  niceties  of  this  subject, 
by  imputing  all  the  misfortunes  of  Asia  to  its  connexion  with 
Europe,  and  by  maintaining  that  one  grand  revolution  in  the 
whole  system  of  our  management  in  India,  is  the  only  event 
from  which  that  quarter  of  the  world  can  expect  any  relief.  A 
country  governed  by  a  nation  of  foreigners  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
thousand  rniles,  is  certainly  not  in  circumstances  the  most  favour- 
able that  can  be  conceived  ;  but,  without  entering  far  into  the 
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subject,  we  will  venture  here  to  lay  down  this  canon,  that,  if  we 
expect  any  great  improvement  of  the  condition  of  our  Asiatic 
subjects,  within  any  reasonable  time,  from  regulations  simply 
poHtical,  we  mournfully  deceive  ourselves.  No  repeals,  no  en- 
act2iients  of  a  political  nature,  will  effect  this  mighty  object. 
Nothing  will  do,  but  the  direct  importation  of  that  knowledge 
and  those  arts,  which  India  so  much  wants,   and  so  little  desires. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  somewhat  expanding  this  senti- 
ment, we  are  in  no  way  committing  ourselves  on  the  important 
question,  by  what  constitution  we  may  best  govern  our  depend- 
encies in  Hindostan.  We  have  by  nature,  or  by  second  nature, 
a  sore  antipathy  against  all  exclusive  companies,  in  themselves, 
whether  they  are  social,  commercial,  or  political ;  yet  we  know 
that  these  are  sometimes  necessary  plagues,  and  that  a  discussion 
respecting  them,  especially  when  they  are  once  established,  in- 
volves a  vast  variety  of  considerations.  With  respect  to  our  In- 
dian system,  on  a  slight  review  of  it,  we  should  be  apt  to  say, 
that,  on  the  whole,  commercial  reasons  seem  to  be  against  it^ 
and  political  reasons  in  its  favour.  But  there  are  some  vulgar 
misconceptions  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  this  system  on. 
the  native  population  of  British  India,  to  which  we  cannot  but 
advert.  This  influence  is  supposed  to  embody  itself  in  two  cry- 
ing evils,  the  onpression  of  our  Asiatic  subjects  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Biitish  among  that  body,  and  the  drain  of  Asiatic 
wealth  at  their  departure. 

That  the  charge  of  oppression  against  the  Anglo-Indian  resi- 
dents, had  at  one  time  more  foundation,  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  representations  indeed  of  this  matter  were  much  exaggerat- 
ed ;  but,  after  the  average  allowance  for  parallax  and  refraction, 
differed  from  the  truth  by  no  considerable  error.  At  present,  the 
increased  light  that  has'  for  some  time  prevailed  through  the  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Company's  governments,  the  reforms 
that  have  taken  place  in  them,  and,  much  more  than  all,  the  state 
of  the  judicial  department,  have  materially  altered  the  case.  To 
enlarge  here  on  the  items  of  this  statement,  even  were  it  possible, 
is  not  requisite.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  to  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  such  monstrous  abuses  as  arc  frequently  charged  on  the 
constitution  of  the  government  alluded  to,  under  the  very  eye  of 
a  pure  and  elhcient  system  of  judicature,  is  against  all  reason. 
The  calamities  v.hich  afflict  our  fellow-subjects  in  Hindostan,  are 
of  another  kind,  and  have  another  origin. 

On  this  topic  there  is  much  misconception  of  facts  ;  on  the 
other  subject  of  charge,  we  mean,  the  drain  of  wealth  which 
India  sustains  by  iier  dependence  on  this  country,  there  is  equal 
absurdity  of  reasoning.     The  true  nidus  of  the  erroneous  sentl- 
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ments  that,  have  so  often  been  delivered  on  this  point,  and  deli- 
vered too  occasionally  in  Parliament,  we  take  to  be  an  old  pithy 
saying,  with  which  the  echoes  of  Change- Alley  are  familiar ; 
namely,  that  motinj  sJioiild  be  spent  nvhere  it  is  made.  This  sapient 
adage  we  shall  leave  unmolested,  except  by  humbly  intimating, 
that  there  is  some  little  inaccuracy  in  calling  the  mere  removal  of 
wealth,  which  has  been  fairly  earned,  so  much  clear  loss ,-  since 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  earned  implies,  that,  when  first 
appropriated  by  an  individual,  it  was  replaced  by  some  equiva- 
lent, either  in  labour,  or  in  a  more  tangible  shape.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  this  supposed  drain  of  the  resources  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  fortunes  acquired  in  that  country,  are  ultimately 
remitted  home  in  the  shape  of  commodities  ;  and  if  not  remitted 
home,  they  would  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  commodities 
on  the  spot.  What  difference  then  can  it  make,  whether  an  un- 
productive labourer,  (for  such,  commercially  speaking,  is  a  wealthy 
retired  gentleman);  having  once  purchased  a  given  quantity  of  the 
raw  or  worked  produce  of  a  country,  consumes  it  in  one  place  or 
in  another,  if,  in  both  cases,  it  be  consumed  by  himself  ?  None, 
evidently,  as  to  the  effect  produced,  excepting  that  the  scene  ot 
consumption  gains  a  clear  addition  to  its  stock  in  his  old  clothes, 
and  the  refuse  of  his  table.  It  is  true,  that  the  kind  of  commo- 
dities which  his  wealth  is  expended  in  purchasing,  is  not  in  both 
cases  the  same.  If  he  remits  his  gains  home  in  the  form  of  mer- 
cantile articles,  his  fortune  must  have,  in  the  first  instance,  found 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Asiatic  artisan ;  if  he  lives  abroad, 
it  is,  in  the  first  instance,  employed  in  buying  palaces  and  bunga- 
loes,  and  maintaining  grooms  and  elephant-drivers.  The  question 
which  we  are  considering  cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
absurd  lamentations,  which  M^e  not  uncommonly  hear,  on  the  ca- 
lamities sustained  by  the  Irish  exchange,  from  the  remittances  of 
wealth  to  Irish  absentees  in  England.  Still  we  do  not  deny,  that 
the  perpetual  efflux  of  men  of  wealth  and  influence  from  Hindostan, 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  real  evil ;  as  the  absence  of  great  landed 
proprietors  from  their  estates  is  a  real  evil.  All  we  contend  for, 
is,  that  of  these  evils  the  positive  diminution,  and  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  means  and  produce  of  British  India,  cannot  form 
a  part. 

British  India,  therefore,  has  no  reason  to  look  with  particular 
jealousy  on  the  mother  country  ;  we  wish  that  her  inhabitants 
experienced  as  little  unkindness  from  themselves,  as  they  receive 
at  the  hands  of  their  British  masters.  The  ignorance  and  the 
vices  now  habitual  to  that  class  of  men,  must  be  removed  before 
■we  can  hope  to  make  them  happier ;  and  these,  we  repeat  it,  will 
never  be  removed,  by  regulations  of  a  nature  simply  political, 
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whether  these  regulations  immediately  affect  tlie  Company's  ser- 
vants or  their  Asiatic  subjects.  England  ought,  we  are  satisfied, 
to  make,  strenuous  and  direct  efforts  to  instruct  the  native  popu- 
lation within  her  dominions,  to  enlarge  their  minds,  and  to  re- 
fine their  morals.  Not  a  single  effort  of  this  kind  has  hitherto 
been  made ;  none,  at  least,  worthy  of  notice. 

A  state  of  society  is,  perhaps,  conceivable,  in  which  more, 
or,  at  least,  not  less,  may  be  effected,  by  diffusing  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  morals  by  political  provisions,  which,  gradually 
introducing  the  forms  of  free  government  and  refinement,  and 
scooping  out  all  the  channels  of  improvement,  may  induce  the 
latent  energies  of  a  people  tacitly  to  develop  themselves,  than 
by  immediate  attempts  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  to  create  a 
spirit  of  improvement.  A  savage  may,  in  some  cases,  be  more 
manageable  by  discipline  than  by  doctrine,  and  this  certainly  is 
the  condition  of  infants,  who  may  be  regarded  as  savages  in  epi- 
tome. The  first  division  of  the  common  lands  of  a  rude  tribe 
into  separate  portions,  though  a  measure  adopted  perhaps*  capri- 
ciously, and  without  any  distinct  prospect  of  the  advantages  like- 
ly to  come  from  it,  would  produce  the  most  important  effects  on 
the  manners  and  habits  of  the  uncivilized  proprietors.  But 
when  a  community  is  already  organized,  when  customs  have 
long  been  fixed,  to  readjust  or  remodel  existing  institutions,  re- 
quires great  delicacy  of  hand  ;  for  this  is  to  repair  a  machine  in 
motion.  Sudden  alterations,  could  they  be  made  safely,  would  be 
made  in  a  great  measure  fruitlessly  ;  society,  however  changed, 
by  a  sort  oi  imperfect  elasticity^  reverts  part  of  the  way  to  its  an- 
cient position ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  tedious  succession  of  short 
movements,  a  small  portion  of  every  successive  impulse  being  sa- 
crificed, that  any  great  and  permanent  revolution  can  be  effected. 
Besides  this,  the  experiment  is  doubtful ;  evils,  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  become  squared  and  adapted  to  each  other,  and  acquire  a 
kind  of  practical  fitness  ;  so  that  to  remove  an  evil,  is  not  always 
to  mend  matters.  Surely,  in  such  a  case'^  the  most  eligible  course 
is,  to  transfuse  through  the  mass  of  the  people  the  vis  vivax  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  which  will  far  more  quickly  and  com- 
pletely bring  to  pass  the  desired  improvement,  than  all  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  in  the  world.  Forms  (we  say  with  Mr  Hume) 
are  not  indifferent ;  but  then  their  use  is,  not  so  much  to  rouse 
a  dormant,  as  to  enshrine  and  perpetuate  an  existing,  spirit  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  They  must  preserve  it,  ra- 
ther than  create  it  ;  they  must  follow,  not  lead. 

The  propositions  we  have  enunciated,  are  not  new  ;  but  they 
apply  most  emphatically  to  the  question  before  us.  The  calmly 
obstinate  attachment  of  the  Hindoos  to  their  usages  and  institu- 
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tions,  has  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  though  perhaps  somewhat 
shaken,  it  is  still  strong.  Every  thing  among  that  people  is  re- 
gulated by  the  mos  majarum  and  the  book  of  precedents.  With 
respect  to  the  majority  of  them,  this  prejudice,  we  may  osberve, 
is  not,  like  that  of  the  Bramins,  a  prejudice  founded  on  a  clear 
conviction  that  their  institutions  are  indissolubly  connected  with 
their  own  interest.  It  is  a  mere  animal  affection,  not  a  senti- 
ment -,  it  is  not  the  force  of  gravitation,  but  that  of  inertia.  Now 
such  a  prejudice  as  this,  at  once  sturdy  and  irrational,  is  of  a  sort 
to  combine  in  itself,  in  the  highest  possible  ratios,  the  two  pro- 
perties of  resisting  a  direct,  and  of  yielding  to  a  circuitous,  at- 
tack. It  cannot  be  forced,  but  it  may  be  cheated.  The  institu- 
tion of  castes,  for  example,  which  so  preposterously  graduates 
the  whole  Hindoo  community,  could  not  perhaps  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  a  series  of  merely  political  contrivances,  in  some 
centuries  ;  but  when  once  a  large  quantity  of  knowledge  and  mo- 
ral feeling  can  be  communicated  to  those  that  grovel  at  the  foot 
'  of  the  scale,  their  frightful  and  fantastic  distinctions  will  quickly 
and  silently  disappear ;  for  a  people  worthy  of  freedom  can 
never  remain  slaves. 

Of  considerations  so  obvious  as  these,  it  may  be  inquired,^ — an 
inquiry  certainly  at  least  as  useful  as  it  is  curious, — whence  it  hap- 
pens tliat  they  have  not  more  imperiously  forced  themselves  on  tlie 
jaotice  of  the  legislators  of  British  India  ?  Without  declaiming  on 
the  defect  of  foresight  and  the  scantiness  of  principle  too  frequent 
among  rulers,  topics  which  yet  migl"U:  afford  room  for  something 
more  solid  than  declamation,  we  shall  notice  one  circumstance 
that  may,  in  the  present  instance,  have  tended  to  throw  into 
the  shade  the  momentous  truths,  of  which  we  have  attempt- 
ed so  rude  a  delineation.  It  has  been  the  fortune,  perhaps 
in  some  respects  the  good  fortune  of  India,  to  receive  laws  from 
a  nation  infinitely  superior  to  herself  in  knowledge  and  in  so- 
cial morality  ;  and  hence  her  internal  constitution  has  acquired 
some  improvements  which,  by  the  mere  development  of  its  own 
energies,  it  could  not  very  speedily  have  received.  Of  the  ad- 
vantages thus  obtained,  the  greatest  is  evidently  the  upright  ad- 
ministration of  public  justice  •,  for,  although,  in  tliis  department, 
much  may  be  effected  by  the  vigour  of  an  enlightened  despot, 
yet,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  jurisprudence  of  a  coun- 
try can  never  be  secured  in  its  puritj^,  until  the  judicial  power 
be  laid  at  the  feet  of  public  opinion.  India,  however,  has  deriv- 
ed her  judges  and  her  counsellors  from  the  West ;  men,  not  only 
furnished  with  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  can  be  matured  on- 
ly among  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  but  also  exercising  their 
functions,  though  at  the  distance  of  so  many  hundred  leagues, 
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under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen  at  home.  In  this  manner  she 
has  received  some  warmth  of  light  from  the  very  reflexion  of 
British  liberty  ;  and  the  populace  of  England  may  be  said,  un-- 
conciously,  to  have  become  guarantees  for  the  rights  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects in  the  East.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  benefits  thus  circuitously  conveyed,  are  necessarily  of  limited 
extent ;  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  though  a  good  thing, 
is  not  every  thing  ;  in  the  civil  constitution  of  that  country,  a 
hundred  evils  remain  unremedied,  and  perhaps  by  any  political 
provisions  irremediable  ;  nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  governors  of  India  being  foreigners, 
must  necessarily  render  tlicm  singularly  tender  and  scrupulous 
in  endeavouring  to  organize  afresh  that  distorted  frame  of  society, 
which  has  so  thoroughly  warped  aird  choked  her  natural  capabili- 
ties. 

We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  this  subject,  and  can  only 
leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  a  proper  feeling 
of  its  importance.  Whether  our  sentiments  are  just  or  not,  of 
this  we  feel  confident,  that  we  do  not  overrate  the  magnitude  of 
■the  questions  at  issue.  India  has  long  been  considered  by  all 
well-informed  men,  a  vital  member  of  the  British  empire  ;  as  a 
brilliant  theatre  for  our  prowess,  and  an  eihcient  source  of  our 
"iveaith.  How  ardently  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  time  may  ar- 
rive, when  it  shall  be  rather  .quoted  as  a  scene  of  more  solid 
glory,  as  distinguished  by  our  paternal  government  and  our  tri- 
umphs over  ignorance  and  barbarism  ! 


AuT.  X.  Olscrvatiotis  upon  tlie  Marine  Barojijetcr  made  during  the 
Examination  of  the  Coasts  of  New  Holland  and  New  South  JV'eileSf 
in  the  Tears  1801,  1802,  and  1803.  By  Matt.hcv/  Flinders., 
Esq.  Commander  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Investigaior,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  the  Right  Hon.  Six  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  F.  R.  S. 
&c.  &c.   Sec.     {From  Phil.  Trans.  Ft.  H.  for  1806'.) 

TTiCESC  observations  arc  of  corisderable  importance,  both  to  mc- 
-*-  teoroJogical  science,  and  to  the  practice  of  navigation.  In 
the  former  point  of  view,  we  look  upon  them  with  peculiar  sa- 
tisfaction, as  tending  to  remove  the  stigma  so  long  attached  to 
met<>orclogy, — that  it  is  wholly  conversant  in  details,  and  un- 
conn^^cted  with  general  principles.  These  observations  of  Cap- 
lain  Flinders,  are  by  no  means  liable  to  such  an  imputation. 
He  kopt  a  regular  journal  of  the  weather  by  three  daily  notices  ; 
but  he  has   selected  from  his  diary  only  such  parts  as  can  be 
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compared  and  classified,  and  as  lead,  of  consequence,  to  some  ge- 
neral conclusions.  The  value  of  his  remarks  to  the  practical  na- 
vig;ator,  's  equally  apparent ;  for  the  rough  statement  of  his  ge^ 
neral  inference  is,  that  he  furnishes  a  kind  of  test,  whereby  the 
neighbourhood  of  land  may  be  ascertained  in  unknown  seas,  and 
gives  us  1  new  means  of  correcting  some  former  criteria  of 
changes  in  the  weather.  Captain  Flinders  collected  his  obserra- 
tions  during  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Alter  bringing  it  to  as  satisfactory  a  conclusion  as  certain  un- 
toward circumstances  would  permit,  he  was  most  unfortunately 
captured,  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of  France,  from  whence  the 
inf^resting  communication  before  us  is  dated.  It  gives  us  real 
,3  itisfaction  to  think,  rhat^  after  so  many  hardships,  his  long  cap- 
tivity is  now  likely  to  be  ended,  in  consequence  of  the  good  un- 
derstanding which,  so  much  to  the  honour  of  both  parties,  has 
not  ceased  to  subsist  between  the  Royal  Society  and  the  National 
Institute.  The  marine  barometer,  with  which  these  observations 
were  made,  was  one  that  had  been  used  in  Captain  Cook's  voy^ 
ages.  Its  height  v/as  regularly  taken  at  day-break,  noon,  and 
eight  in  the  evening  ;  as  was  also  the  height  of  the  thermome- 
ter. 

The  most  important  inference  to  which  Captain  Flinders  has 
been  led  by  his  observations,  relates  to  a  connexion  between  the 
vise  or  fall  of  tno.  barometer,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  re- 
spect of  sea  or  land.  He  has  found,  almost  universally,  during 
his  examination  of  the  New  Holland  coasts,  that  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  wind  shifting,  tlie  barometer  was  affected  ;  that 
when  the  wind  bio ving  from  the  land  vetred  round  and  came 
from  the  sea,  the  mercury  rose  ;  that  a  contrary  change  of  wind 
sunk  it ;  and  thatj  although  these  changes  of  the  barometer  did 
not  always  arrive  at  their  maxirnum  until  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  direction  had  taken  place,  yet  the  approaching 
change  of  v/ind  might  be  in  general  predicted  from  an  incipient 
rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury.  In  proof  of  these  conclusions,  he 
has  rather  given  us  specimens  of  his  most  decisive  observations, 
than  a  display  of  the  whole  evidence  by  which  he  was  led  to 
them  ;  for,  indeed,  this  would  be  equivalent  to  a  copy  of  his 
journals.  And  among  the  specimens  which  he  has  selected,  we 
shall  mention  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking,  in  order  to  show 
on  what  kind  of  pi  oofs  his  inferences  rest. 

We  consider  the  two  observations  which  follow  as  peculiarly 
conclusive.  They  arc  taken  from  the  navigation  of  the  south  coast. 
Three  degrees  to  the  E.  of  Entrecasteaux's  Archipelago,  the  wind 
blowing  from  E.  S.  E.,  the  mercury  fell  to  29.65,  and  in  two 
hours  after  the  wind  came  from  \V.  N.  W.  very  light.     The 
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-wind  then  veered  round  to  S.  S.  W.  clear  of  the  land,  and  the 
mercury  rose  to  29.95,  though  tlie  wind  was  strong  and  the 
weather  thick.  As  the  wind  shifted  round  to  S.  E.  it  rose  to 
SO.  16,  and  the  weather  became  clear.  This  was  altogether  a 
sea  wind  ;  but,  though  the  fine  weather  continued,  the  mercury 
fell  again  to  29.73,  on  the  wind  passing  round  to  N.  N.  E., 
which  was  off  the  land.  The  wind  then  shifted  once  more  to 
S.  W.,  and  though  it  blew  fresh,  with  thick  weather,  the  mer- 
cury began  to  ascend,  and  performed  the  same  revolutions  of  rise 
and  fall,  on  the  wind  and  weather  going  again  through  the  same 
routine. 

In  going  up  one  of  the  inlets  on  the  southern  coast,  they  had 
fresh  breezes  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  S.  E.,  with  botJi  clear  and 
thick  weather  ;  but  the  mercury  rose  gradually  from  30.08  to 
30.22.  A  land  wind,  with  finer  weather,  sunk  it  to  below  30  ; 
and  it  fell  to  29.56  when  the  wind  became  variable.  The  wind 
then  blew  steadily  from  the  S.  ;  and  this  was  preceded  by  a  rise 
of  the  mercury  to  29.94  ;  it  continued  rising  to  30.28,  and  fell 
to  29.90  on  the  wind  becoming  variable,  and  then  falling  altoge- 
ther. After  this  calm,  the  mercury  began  to  rise,  and  a  gak 
came  on.  The  gale  began  in  the  N.  W.,  but  shifted  suddenly  to 
S.  S.  W.,  where  it  continued  with  much  violence,  and  the  mer- 
cury rose  to  30.25. 

From  such  observations  as  these,  it  appears  that  a  land  wind 
on  the  south  coast  made  the  mercury  fall,  and  a  sea  wind  caused 
it  to  rise,  without  any  reference  to  the  thickness  or  clearness  of 
the  weather.  So  satisfied  was  Captain  Flinders  of  this  position, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  regulated  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  direction  of  the  coast  according  to  his  barometri- 
cal observations.  For,  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  of  St  Francis  of 
Nuyts,  finding  the  mercury  standing  much  lower  than  it  ever 
had  done  before  with  easterly,  and  clncfly  S.  E.  winds,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  land  must  trend  more  to  the  southward  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  coast  was  then  unknown  to  him  ;  but  his 
subsequent  navigation  proved  that  the  conjecture  was  well  found-^ 
ed. 

In  case  the  foregoing  inferences,  drawn  from  observations  on 
the  south  coast,  should  be  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  winds', 
and  not  by  their  reference  to  the  land  or  sea,  Captain  Flinders 
proceeds  to  give  us  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Holland.  The  evidence  afforded  by  his  barome- 
trical journal,  during  a  stay  of  ten  weeks  at  Port  Jackson,  is  pe- 
culiarly conclusive  in  favour  of  the  inferences  afforded  by  the 
navigation  of  the  south  coast.  Easterly  winds,  almost  always 
accompanied  with  rainy  and  squally  weather,  were  foretold  and 
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accompanied  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer.  The  mercury  generally 
stood,  during  their  continuance,  at  30.20  ;  higher  if  the  wind 
came  from  south  of  E.  S.  E.  ;  lower  if  it  came  from  the  north 
of  that  point.  Settled  winds  from  W.  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  with 
fine  weather,  made  the  mercury  fall,  and  during  their  continu- 
ance it  stood  at  29.60  ;  and  Colonel  Paterson,  commander  of  the 
troops  at  Port  Jackson,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  has, 
it  seems,  adopted  a  rule  of  foretelling  changes  of  weather  the 
very  reverse  of  the  common  one.  He  always  expects  bad  wea- 
ther when  the  mercury  rises,  and  fine  weather,  with  westerly 
winds,  when  it  falls.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  very  winds 
■which  raised  the  barometer  on  the  south  coast,  viz.  W.  S.  W. 
and  S.  W.,  caused  it  here  to  fall ;  and  those  which  lowered  the 
barometer  on  the  south  coast,  viz.  N.  E.,  caused  it  here  to  rise. 
On  both  coasts,  winds  from  S.  S.  W.,  S.  E.,  and  round  to  E., 
raised  the  mercury,  being  in  both  cases  sea  winds.  While  winds 
from  N.  round  to  W.N.W..  being  land  winds  in  both  cases, 
made  the  mercury  fall  on  both  coasts. 

On  the  results  of  these  observations,  and  of  the  foregoing 
comparison  between  the  journals  of  the  barometer  on  the  two 
coasts.  Captain  Flinders  justly  placed  great  reliance.  He  seemed 
to  have  established  it  as  a  general  fact,  that  in  those  seas  the  nse 
of  the  mercury  was  an  indication  of  an  approaching  sea  wind, 
and  its  fall  of  a  wind  from  the  shore.  It  is  very  easy  for  us, 
speculating  in  our  closet  upon  the  theory  of  winds  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  barometer,  to  talk  of  drawing  a  general  infer- 
ence on  this  subject  ii^ith  confidence.  But  when  the  philosopher 
chances  to  be  a  seaman  on  a  very  dangerous  coast,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  strength  of  this  confidence  is  put  to  a  test  some- 
what more  severe  ;  and  we  find,  nevertheless,  that  Captain  Flin- 
ders staked  the  safety  of  his  ship,  and  the  existence  of  himself 
and  his  crew,  on  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition.  We  for- 
merly (No.  IV.  Art.  American  Transactions)  gave  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  prompt  and  successful  application  of  scientific  in- 
quiries to  a  practical  purpose,  in  our  account  of  Mr  Strickland's 
admirable  remarks  upon  the  use  of  the  thermometer  to  navigators 
in  the  gulf  stream.  The  following  passage,  which  we  extract 
from  the  paper  of  Captain  Flinders,  is  equally  interesting  in  the 
eame  point  of  view. 

*  The  barometer  was  of  great  fervice  to  me  in  the  inveftigation  of 
this  dangerous  part  of  the  eall  coafl,  where  the  fliip  was  commonly  far- 
rounded  with  rocks,  fhoals,  iflands,  or  coral  reefs.  Near  the  -nain 
land,  if  the  fea  breeze  was  dying  off  at  night,  and  the  rcury  dcfcend- 
ing,  I  made  no  fcruple  of  anchoring  near  the  fhoif,  knowing  that  It 
would  either  be  a  calcn,  or  a  wind  would  come  off  the  land  ;  but  if  the 
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mercury  kept  up,  I  flretched  off,  in  the  expe<Slation  that  it  would  frefh- 
cn  up  again  in  a  few  hours.  Amongft  the  barrier  reefs,  when  the  wind 
was  dying  away,  the  barometer  told  me,  almoft  certainly,  from  what 
quarter  it  would  next  fpring  up.  If  the  mercury  ftood  at  30.15,  or 
near  It,  and  was  rifing,  I  expcfted  the  proper  trade  wind  ;  and  if  high- 
er, that  it  would  be  well  from  the  fouthward,  or  would  blow  frelh ; 
and  if  it  was  up  to  30.30,  both.  The  falling  of  the  mercury  to  30.10 
was  an  indication  of  a  breeze  from  the  north-eaftward  ;  and  its  dcfccnt 
below  30  inches,  that  it  would  fpring  up,  or  (hift  round  to  the  weft- 
ward.  This  regularity  of  connexion  between  the  barometer  and  the  di- 
rcftlon  of  the  wind,  is  perhaps  too  great  to  he  expefted  at  a  differerft 
time  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  we  fhould  not  have  found  it 
continue  fo  llrlAly,  had  our  ftay  amongft  the  barrier  rcefa  been  much 
prolonged.*     p.  251.  252. 

During  Captain  Flinders's  navigation  on  the  north  side  of  New- 
Holland,  the  state  of  the  ship,  which  was  disabled,  or  rather 
worn  out  by  hard  service,  obliged  him  to  return  before  he  had 
Tiearly  completed  his  examination  of  that  coast.  His  observations 
on  the  barometer,  therefore,  are  much  less  perfect  in  this  branch 
of  his  voyage,  and  are,  besides,  less  satisfactory  from  the  small- 
ness  of  its  variations  in  that  low  latitude.  One  general  conclu- 
sion was,  however,  pretty  uniformly  presented  by  them.  Winds 
from  N.  and  N.  W,,  which  made  the  mercury  stand  lower  than 
any  other  on  the  south  and  east  coasts,  raised  it  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  north  coast  even  with  worse  weather  :  while  winds  from 
S.  E.,  which  made  the  mercury  stand  highest  on  the  south  and 
east  coasts,  depressed  it  on  the  north.  It  appears  likewise,  that 
the  S.  W.  wind  raises  the  mercury  on  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
depresses  it  on  the  east,  and  makes  it  fall  lower  than  any  other 
on  the  north.  Captain  Flinders  observes,  very  justly,  that  in  con- 
sidering these  general  facts,  we  should  keep  in  view  the  different 
effects  which  different  winds  produce  on  the  barometer  at  sea  ia 
the  southern  hemisphere,  when  no  land  is  near  enough  to  affect 
their  course.  It  is  known  that  a  south  wind,  in  such  circum- 
stances, tends  to  raise  the  mercury,  and  a  north  v/ind  to  depress 
it,  probably  from  the  greater  density  of  the  air  carried  by  the 
former  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  an  east  wind  raises,  nnd  a  west  de- 
presses the  mercury,  from  what  cause  it  is  not  so  easy  to  disco- 
ver. These  circumstances  must  be  kept  in  view,  as  modifying 
the  conclusions  which  we  may  drpw  from  barometrical  obs'^rva- 
tions,  where  the  vicinity  of  land  interferes.  Thus,  when  a  s>  ith 
v/lnd  appears  on  the  north  coast  to  depress  the  mercury  some- 
what, and  a  north  wind  to  raise  it,  we  must  consider  that  the 
real  effect  of  the  land  is  much  greater  than  this  difference  ;  be- 
cause, were  there  no  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  south  v,-ind 
■yvould  raise  the  mercury,  and  the  north  would  depress  it. 
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Captain  Flixnders  gives  an  ingenious  and  very  sensible  theory  to 
explain  these  eifects  of  land  and  sea  winds.  <■  He  thinks  the  first 
portion  of  air  brought  in  from  the   sea  is  forced  upwards  by  the 
land  Wiiich  it  encounters,  but   in   a   slanting  direction   along   the 
inclined  plane  of  the  land  :  the  next  portion  is   stopt  and  pushed 
upwards  in  like  manner  ;  but  has  a  shorter  space  to  pass  through, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  portion  goes  along  the  two  sides^  and  the 
latter  along  the  third  side  of  an   obtuse  angled  triangle  :  the  siit- 
ceeding  portions  of  air,  in  this  manner,  meet  the  slimmit  of  the 
land  before  the  first  portions,  and  cause   the  latter  to  eddy  and 
stagnate;  therefore,  a  stream  of  air   in  blowing   above  this  por- 
tion in  a  slanting  direction,  ;md  compressing  it  to  a  great  degree, 
its  density  is  thus  increased.     Captain   Flinders  has  not  given  us 
:}ny  means  of  bringing   this   explanation  to   the  test,  by  observa- 
tions on  two  points,  which  would  nearly  decide  the  matter  ;  firsts 
the  effects  of  distance  from  the  shore  ■;  secondly^  the  eifects  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  coast.     If  his  theory  is  just,  the  sea  wind  cannot 
raise  the  mercury  at  any  great  distance  from  the  shore,  and  must 
raise  it  to  different  heights   at  different  distances  ;  and  this  range 
must  be  affected  by  the  height  of  the  land  against  which  the  wind 
blov/s.     It  is  needless  to  add,  that  both  Captain  Flinders's  theory, 
snd  this  remark  on  the  me^iis  of  proving  or  disproving  it,  apply 
conversely  to   the  ejects   of  land  winds   in   depressing  the  mer- 
cury. 

This  interesting  paper  concludes  with  some  general  remarks, 
calculated  to  assist  practical  navigators  in  the  judgments  which 
they  may  form  of  the  approaching  changes  of  weather,  or  of 
•wind,  by  consulting  the  barometer.  Of  these  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  any  abridgement.  But  we  cannot  close  this  article,  with- 
out expressing  our  sincere  regret  at  the  confinement  which  Cap- 
tain Flinders  has  already  undergone,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
hardships  of  his  undertaking,  and  our  hopes  that  a  speedy  re- 
lease may  restore  him  to  this  country,  and  to  the  republic  of 
science,  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to  serve  with  distinction. 


Art.  XI.  Reasons  for  net  making  Peace  ivith  Buonaparte.  By 
William  Hunter,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  78.  London.  Stockdale. 
1806. 


•"I^ms  is  indeed  but  a  middling  pamphlet ;  and  we  admit  that  an 

-*■     ^  apology  is  due  to  our  readers  for  inserting  an  account  of  it 

in  this  Journal.     This  apology,  however,  is  very  easily  found,  in 

the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  lamentable  extent  to  which  the' 
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prejudices  of  the  author  prevail.  It  is  too  true,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people  in  tiiis  country  hold  the  same  opinions  which  Mr  Hun- 
ter has  very  unnecessarily  recommended,  by  wrapping  them  up 
in  a  great  deal  of  inditferent  eloquence.  The  cry  which  he  makes 
against  peace,  is,  we  fear,  still  the  war-hoop  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  our  countrymen.  No  doubt  they  will  open  their  eyes,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  the  folly  of  such  sentiments  ;  but  much,  per- 
haps irreparable,  mischief  may  be  done  both  to  this  country  and 
to  the  continent,  while  the  delusion  lasts  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  good  citizens,  who  do  not  suffer  under  the  same  m.alady,  to 
contribute  their  endeavours  towards  accelerating  the  cure  of  their 
less  fortunate  brethren. 

As  to  Mr  Hunter,  we  believe  he  is,  like  many  of  the  partisans 
of  eternal  war,  a  perfectly  well-meaiiinji  man.  From  a  retro- 
spect of  his  former  pamphlets,  we  find  him  also  to  be  a  consis- 
tent one.  We  respect  him  as  such  ;  and  our  respect  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  honesty  and  consistency  in  political  writers, 
and  to  the  rarity  of  such  qualities  in  the  present  times.  We  dif- 
fer, however,  with  him  in  every  one  sentiment  which  he  expres- 
ses on  this  grave  subject ;  and  we  have  the  additional  misfortune 
of  not  admiring  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  forward  his  opi- 
nions. If  we  enter  a  little  into  the  question,  (and  we  shall  touch 
upon  it  at  no  great  length  on  the  present  occasion),  let  it  not  be 
said  that  we  are  devoting  the  pages  of  a  literary  journal  to  dis- 
cussions of  party  politics,  and  to  the  shortlived  topics  of  the  day. 
The  question  at  issue  is  one  of  universal  occurrence  in  the  affairs 
of  nations,  as  it  is  one  of  paramount  importance  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  Mr  Hunter's  arguments  (m.ay  we  call  them  ?)  against 
peace,  which  will  not  apply  to  every  war  as  well  as  the  present ; 
and  if  we  are  to  blame,  with  him,  the  late  attempt  at  negotia- 
tion, we  see  no  grounds  vipon  which  any  effort  to  rescue  man- 
kind from  the  first  of  all  evils,  can  ever  be  defended. 

Mr  Hunter's  leading  position  is,  that  peace  with  France  must 
not  be  thought  of  while  her  present  chief  magistrate  has  any  in- 
fluence in  her  affiiirs.  After  stating  this  generally,  and  exhortini; 
the  country  '  to  throw  away  a  useless  scabbard,  since  we  can  only 
sheathe  the  sword  to  our  shame  or  our  destruction, '  he  suspends 
the  reasonings  '  on  which  he  has  founded  an  twalterahle  judgment^ ' 
in  order  to  insert  a  laboured  panegyric  upon  the  third  coalition. 
Into  this  field  we  have  no  mind  to  follow  him.  In  truth,  we 
find  ourselves  bewildered  at  the  outset  \  for  if  that  league  '  was 
the  most  formidable  that  ever  spi-ang  up  in  the  European  com- 
monwealth ' — if  it  was  *  of  all  leagues  the  one  which  appeared 
best  calculated  to  insure  a  successful  issue  ' — if  '  every  thing  was 
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done  towards  its  success  which  depended  on  England ' — if  *  no 
precaution  on  our  part  was  overlooked — no  arrangement  or  com- 
bination wanting — nothing  omitted  which  political  sagacity  could 
accomplish  or  devise, ' — we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  fancy  how 
it  could  have  failed.  Mr  Hunter,  mdeed,  gives  us  a  long  ha- 
rangue against  success,  which,  it  would  appear,  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  in  politics ;  and  he  adds  the  following  sentence,  in 
which  we  entirely  concur,  so  far  as  we  comprehend  it.  •  All 
that  depends  on  man, '  says  he,  *  in  speculating  on  the  contin- 
gency of  future  events,  is,  to  deliberate  coolly^  to  resolve  firmly, 
to  rouse  inactivity,  to  repress  rashnesSy  to  noeigh  times  and  circum- 
stances^  to  quadrate  ends  luith  means. '  (p.  8.)  This  contains,  we 
believe,  the  whole  secret  of  our  failures  in  continental  affairs  ; 
and  we  find,  at  least,  as  good  a  reason  for  the  ruin  of  the  third 
coalition,  in  the  above  description  of  how  it  should  have  been 
formed,  as  in  our  author's  subsequent  commentaries  upon  the 
history  of  its  fate.  According  to  him,  this  best  of  possible  plans 
miscarried  from  the  unlucky  concurrence  of  seven  impossible  e- 
vents,  together  with  the  '  total  absence  of  common  sense '  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  Now,  as  this  account  of  the  matter  is 
extremely  ingenious,  and  as  our  readers  may  probably  think  it 
impossible  for  any  man  to  print  such  a  thing,  we  shall  extract  the 
following  passage,  to  convince  them  of  its  existence. 

*  Had  even  one  of  thofe  chances  which  followed  each  other  with 
fuch  rapidity,  and  which  no  human  forefight  could  imagine,  failed,  Buo-i 
naparte  was  undone.  The  defeftion  of  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria  ;  the  pre- 
mature movements  of  Aullria,  both  in  point  of  diftance  and  time  ;  the 
cowardice  or  treachery  of  Mack  ;  the  hefitation  of  the  King  of  Pruf- 
iia ;  the  ftupidity  of  the  prince  of  Auerfberg ;  the  indifcretion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ruflia  ;  and,  lallly,  the  treaty  of  Prefburg ; — fuch  was 
the  development  of  events,  which,  before  they  happened,  appeared 
placed  beyond  the  verge  of  poflibihty,  and  which  yet  were  all  indif- 
penfably  neceflary  to  Buonaparte's  fuccefs.  Is  then  Mr  Pitt,  who  had 
fo  little  to  do  with  the  execution,  to  be  made  refponfible  for  fuch  dif- 
ailers ;  or  can  they,  on  any  juft  grounds,  be  afcribed  to  the  afcendancy 
of  Buonaparte's  genius  ?  Allowing  him,  as  I  readily  do,  every  credit 
for  his  celerity  and  decifion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  his  conduct,  in  o- 
ther  refpeds,  was  ftrongly  illuftrative  of  a  total  abfence,  not  only  of 
political  fagacity,  but  of  common  fenfe.  People  fay — he  was  ftill  fuc- 
cefsful.  He  certainly  was — But  how  often  is  fuccefs  a  falfe  criterion  to 
judge  by  ?  and,  in  this  inftance,  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  exonerate  him 
from  the  charge  of  the  moil  irrational  temerity.  I  fay,  and  I  ever  will 
fay,  that  Buonaparte,'  &c.  &c.      (p.  lo.  ii.) 

Now  we  conceive  that  Mr  Hunter,  and  the  large  body  of  the 
people  whose  sentiments  he  speaks,  are  reduced  to  a  very  trouble- 
some dilemma,  when  they  at  once  extol  the  wisdom  of  the  third 
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coalition,  and  cry  out  for  more  wars.  If  that  scheme  was  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  yet  entirely  failed,  what  hope  can  we  entertain 
of  any  other  succeeding  ?  Do  not  these  well-meaning  and  high 
spirited  persons  admit  that  peace  is  worth  a  trial,  when  they  ar- 
gue that  all  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  man  have  been  exhausted 
in  vain  upon  plans  of  war  ?  Really  they  must  not  expect  to 
maintain  in  security  incompatible  positions,  to  feed  the  country 
with  new  hopes  from  new  coalitions,  and  to  cram  it  at  the  same 
time  with  the  paradox,  that  the  former  leagues  were  faultless. 
But  then,  it  will  be  said,  this  is  no  answer  to  those  who,  upon 
the  principle  of  Demosthenes,  would  raise  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple for  new  attempts,  by  proving  that  the  failure  hitherto  has  been 
their  own  fault ;  and  those  who  expose  the  errors  of  the  third 
coalition,  may  be  called  upon  to  admit  the  possibility  of  trying  a 
fourth  under  the  influence  of  wiser  principles.  The  ans^ver  is 
very  simple  and  short.  If  the  third  coalition  failed,  chiefly  because 
it  was  premature,  a  fourth  was  not  likely  to  succeed  niue  months 
after  Austria  had  been  ruined.  And  where  are  we  now,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  annihilation  of  Prussia  ?  If,  unhappily,  we  must 
continue  to  wage  war  until  Mr  Hunter's  sine  qua  non  is  obtained, 
viz.  the  political  death  of  the  French  ruler,  or,  *  at  leasts  a  ma- 
terial diminution  of  his  power  and  success,  the  dissolution  of  ail  his 
dependent  governments,  and  the  deposition  6f  all  his  mushroom 
kings  ; '  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  kind  of  hostility  which  we 
must  expect,  and  not  for  the  fifth  time  expect,  what  is  a  thousand 
times  more  chimerical  than  ever,  the  liberation  of  the  continent 
by  any  eflx)rts  of  ours.  Let  us  fairly  look  at  our  case,  and  not 
talk  of  war  as  the  means  of  humbling  our  enemy.  If  we  must 
make  war,  let  us  deplore  the  hard  necessity  j  but  if  we  wish  to 
avoid  disappointment,  and  indeed  disgrace  too,  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  conceive  the  least  hopes  of  bettering  our  condition  by  it. 
To  hear  such  men  as  Mr  Hunter  talk  of  freeing  Europe,  and 
humbling  France,  one  would  really  think  that  ships  could  sail  by 
land,  and  take  strong  places  among  hills  and  woods.  Tliat  our 
enemy  having  almost  all  Europe  at  his  feet,  and  reducing  to  act 
on  the  defensive  the  little  which  remains  unconquered,  should  be 
subdued  in  Tobago  or  Pondicherry,  and  compelled  to  receive 
terms  from  us,  in  virtue  of  the  number  of  sugar  canes  which  we 
hold,  is  among  the  less  revolting  positions  of  the  party  for  vv^hom 
Mr  Hunter  speaks. 

But  this  enemy  of  ours, — it  is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  why, 
whether  that  he  wished  for  repose,  or  had  thoughts  of  gaining  a 
colonial  and  commercial  superiority,  or  from  whatever  motive, — • 
offered  to  treat  for  peace.  The  bare  idea  of  negotiating  with 
him,  shocks  our  warlike  politician.     He  is  perfidious  and  cruel, 
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aiid  full  of  ambition,  and  a  tyrant  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
short,  Mr  Hunter  makes  him  out  to  be  v/orse  than  the  worst  of 
mankind.  Eut  he  is  not  content  with  this,  and  he  will  have  him 
also  to  be  a  very  little  genius.  On  this  subject  he  is,  he  tells  us, 
very  sore,  whether  from  any  personal  rivalry,  he  does  not  say. 
*  When  I  hear  people  prostituting  the  epithet  of  great,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  Buonaparte,  I  confess  that  I  feel  a  mixture  of  horror 
and  indignation  which  no  language  can  communicate.'  And  then 
we  have  the  old  school-boy  .story,  of  true  greatness  being  this 
and  that ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  excludes  from  all  title  to  the 
name,  all  the  men  who  have  ever  been  admired  for  their  talents 
and  fortunes.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  tract,  our  author 
introduces  personal  anecdotes,  without  quoting  any  authority  ; 
and  though  we  have  no  doubt  he  believes  them  himself,  yet  we 
cannot  help  remarking  that  they  arc  mere  common  stories,  which 
may  be  either  true  or  false.  The  worst  of  these  anecdptes  is, 
that  some  of  them  tend  manifestly  to  keep  up  the  vain  hopes  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  will  therefore  be  credited  upon 
the  slightest  authority.  Such  are  the  stories  of  the  army  at  Bou- 
logne having  treated  '  his  gasconades  against  England  with  be- 
coming levity  and  ridicule, '  (which  Mr  Hunter  thinks  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  against  Austria)  p.  12. — of  Bonaparte  never 
daring  to  enter  Vienna  while  he  was  near  it,  (p.  14.) ;  of  the  most 
mournful  silence  which  prevailed  at  his  coronation,  and  all  but  the 
lowest  rabble  refiising  to  go  to  the  theatres,  though  these  were 
thrown  open  at  the  public  expense,  (p.  29.)  j  of  every  one  in 
France  praying  for  his  defeat,  and  lamenting  his  victories,  (ibid.); 
of  the  audience  in  the  theatres  shewing  the  most  sarcastic  con~ 
tempt  when  any  allusions  were  made  to  his  triumphs,  (ibid.)  ; 
of  his  not  only  cutting  the  tables  and  breaking  the  windows  in  the 
Tuillcries  (which  may  be  true,  though  it  is  not  proved  by  mere- 
ly going  there  and  seeing  the  tables  cut  and  windows  broken,  p. 
'i-i.) ;  but  tearing  to  pieces  the  treaty  made  by  Lord  Lauderdale, 
when  it  only  wanted  the  signatures,  (p.  QQ.),  which  we  know 
cannot  be  true,  in  as  much  as  no  treaty  ever  was  written.  All 
these  stories  have  a  very  bad  effect ;  and  he  who  nourishes  the 
people's  prejudices  by  retailing  them  on  light  grounds,  is  greatly 
deceived  if  he  thinks  himself  a  more  true  friend  to  his  country, 
or  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Bonaparte,  than  he  who  tries  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  and  promote  sentiments  of  a  con- 
ciliatory nature  ;  or,  if  peace  be  hopeless,  to  prepare  them  for  -i. 
generous  and  dignified  warfare. 

After  declaiming  at  great  length,  and   we  really  believe  witli 
much  honest  zeal,  against   a  character,  certainly  not  too  much 
beloved  in  this  country,  Mr  Hunter  alludes,  with  very  just  indig- 
nation, 
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nation,  to  his  ufurpations  all  over  Europe ;  to  the  unparalleled  fuc- 
cefs,  in  ihort,  which  has  attended  his  arms  and  his  politics,  part- 
ly owing  to  his  own  talents,  partly  to  the  follies  of  his  enemies, 
and  to  thofe  of  England  more  than  any  other  ; — a  fubjeci,  we  are 
ready  to  admit,  of  very  deep  regret,  and  to  us  of  falutary  repent- 
ance.    But  our  author  views  it  with  lefs  temper.     He  alks, 

•  Is  the  public  law  of  Europe  to  be  annulled  by  the  mere  mandates 
of  this  turbulent  upllart  I  Is  the  difmiflal  of  hereditary  kings  from 
their  thrones,  and  the  elevation  of  bafe-born  fcoundreh  to  their  ilations, 
to  be  regarded  as  occurrences,  no  longer  entitled  to  refiftance,  and  even 
unworth]'  of  notice  ?  Are  the  difToiutions  of  old  governments  to  be 
fupplanted  by  the  daily  innovations  of  caprice,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  be  bound  in  the  fetters  of  military  defpotifm,  without  re- 
monftrance  or  murmur  ?  Is  every  corner  of  the  earth  to  be  ranfacked 
for  profcribcd  individuals  to  feed  the  voracity,  and,  as  far  as  human  life 
can  effe<Sl  it,  to  glut  the  bafe  revenge  and  fangulnary  cruelty  oi  this 
barbarous  afTaffin  i*  The  queftion  is- — Is  all  this  to  be  tamely  endured^ 
or  valiantly  refifted  V     p.  22. 

Now,  with  much  deference  to  Mr  Hunter,  we  conceive  th?.t  this 
is  not  at  all  to  the  purpofe,  becaufe  there  is  a  previous  quellion  to 
be  put — *  Can  all  this  be  refilled  with  the  leail  pr-"  fpe£l  of  fuc- 
cefs  .''  What  will  our  valiantly  talking  work  againft  all  thefc  great 
evils  ?  Will  fuch  valour  coft  us  lefs  than  war  after  war,  or  buy 
us  more  than  defeat  after  defeat  ?  '  And  this  previous  queftion 
we  muft  put  upon  every  one  of  Mr  Hunter's  and  Mr  Gentz's* 
and  every  other  writer's  motions  for  new  coalitions.  To  argue 
the  point  is  quite  needlefs.  They  never  have  looked  at  it.  They 
run  headlong  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  poft,  and  think  that  they 
have  arrived  at  the  conclufion  in  favour  of  7nore  luavsy  when  they 
have  only  told  us  that  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  more  victories. 
In  truth,  it  is  a  pity  to  fee  fo  much  talent  and  zeal  thrown  away. 
To  prove  that  France  is  a  great  deal  too  powerful — that  the  reft  of 
Europe  is  in  a  forry  condition — that  it  would  be  defireable  to  un- 
do every  thing  which  the  enemy  has  done  for  the  laft  fifteen  years 
■ — and  that  the  world  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  reftoration  of 
a  better  order  of  things  than  he  has  eftablifhed,  is  an  attempt 
fomewhat  too  eafy  for  the  afpiring  authors  of  the  prefent  age. 
We  venture  to  point  out  a  theme  tor  them,  of  more  ufe,  at  Icall 
of  much  more  difficulty.  Let  them  fairly  and  calmly  difcufs  the 
queftion,  '  Whether  fhall  we  lolc  or  gain  nioft  by  continuing 
the  prefent  conteft,  admitting  always  tliat  wc  have  the  choice  ^ 
and  whether  the  continuance  ot  it  is  'noil  likely  to  iiijure  the  ene- 
my, or  ourfelves  and  cur  allies  ?  '  No  war  ought  ever  to  be  en- 
tered upon,  nor  ought  any  attempts  for  peace  to  be  reprobated, 
without  a  previous  difcuflion  of  thit.  great  qucft'on,  with  all  the 
calmnefs  which  its  mighty  imp'^'t  renders  uecent,  and  in  l.U  its 
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various  bearings  and  branches.  The  occafion  for  entering  upon 
this  quefiion  has  too  often  occurred  of  late  years,  and  has  now 
once  more  arrived.  We  ^\o  not,  however,  purpofe  at  prcfent  to 
undertake  fo  hirge  a  difcuflion.  We  Ih.dl  content  ourfelves  with 
pointing  out  a  few  coPifiderations,,  which  ought  to  be  k^-'pt  in  view 
by  thofe  who  wifti  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  the  fubjec^. 

Firft  of  allj  they  ought  to  give  over  that  unmanly  abufe  of  a 
powerful  enemy,  which  Mr  Burke  fo  eloquently  reprobated  in  his 
earlier  writings  j  and  which,  even  in  his  latter  days,  he  cannot  jufl- 
ly  be  accufed  of  patronizing,  becaufe  there  was  then  fome  dan- 
ger of  men  running  into  the  oppofue  extreme.  If  we  are  to 
negotiate,  let  it  be  in  the  fpirit  of  peace  ;  and  when  peace  Ihall 
be  made,  let  it  not  be  that  kind  of  accommodation  between  the 
t\to  governments  which  did  not  prevent  the  two  nations  from  be- 
ing at  war,  after  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  If  unhappily  we  muft 
flill  wage  war,  let  us,  as  Mr  Burke  phrafed  it,  '  fight  againft 
Philip,  and  not  rail  at  him.  '  *  For  furely  the  end  of  hoflility  is 
peace  •,  and  unlcfs  your  abufe  can  overcome  the  enemy,  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  ufe  a  weapon  which  removes  that  defireable  objecl  to  a 
greater  dillancc. 

Next,  we  muft  deprecate  the  modern  praftice  of  going  to  bat- 
tle blindfolded.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  fliould  call  our  enemy 
names,  in  order  to  increafe  our  hatred  of  him  ;  it  feems  we  mult 
underrate  his  force,  in  order  to  keep  up  our  courage.  The  cuf- 
tom,  fome  years  ago,  was  to  think  that  France  could  not  face  re- 
gular armies.  This  being  unhappily  difproved  by  the  fact  of  her 
beating  them,  we  (lill  thought  the  thing  impoffiblc,  but  were  ob- 
liged to  believe  it.  Then  ihe  was  in  the  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and 
muft  difband  her  forces  for  want  of  pay  before  next  campaign. 
The  pleafant  invention  of  *  Recettes  Exterieures  '  delayed  for  a 
while  the  expofition  of  this  mockery ;  and  to  the  prefent  day  there 
are  many  who  build  cailles  both  in  Spain  and  France,  upon  no 
better  foundation.  The  ruin  of  her  colonies  and  navigation  was 
the  next  thing  that  hoodwinked  us  •,  and  how  imperfeclly  we  have 
recovered  our  fight  in  this  quarter,  may  be  learnt  from  the  prof- 
pe£ts  ftill  painted  by  fuch  writers  as  Mr  Gentz  and  Mr  Hunter, 
and  efpecially  the  latter,  who  gravely  affiires  us  that  France  is  ut- 
terly ruined  for  want  of  money,  though  {he  '  has  corn,  wine  and 
oil  in  abundance. '  p.  32.  Then  came  the  folid  argument,  that 
France,  being  thus  half  ruined,  only  exhibiting  a  factitious  ap- 
pearance of  wealth,  a  new  war  would  ruin  her  entirely.  Auftria, 
however,  was  ruined  in  her  fi;ead.  But  PruflTia  was  not  Auftria, 
and  a  number  of  proofs  were  foon  found  out  that  the  French 
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army  had  hitherto  not  met  the  proper  match.  This  was  Indeed 
true;  but  it  did  not  follow  tf'at  Pruffia  fhould  be  more  ftrong  than 
her  neighbours.  And  now  that  (lie  has  been  torn  from  the  Euro- 
pean body,  another  illufion  is  not  wanting.  We  m.ufl  needs  leed 
upon  new  hopes  from  Mufcovy.  Now,  what  we  pretend  to  maintain 
is,  that  we  fliould  once  for  all  give  up  every  expectation  of  con- 
quering France,  or  of  feeing  her  exhaufted  by  the  war,  or  of  en- 
joying the  fpeClacle  of  a  refloration  of  the  old  government  by  our 
fighting  at  fea,  and  our  allies  trying  to  defend  themfelves  ot:  fliore, 
or  of  M'itnefTmg  the  political  humiliation  of  that  powerful  and 
military  people  by  any  commercial  difficulties  whatever.  If  we 
are  to  fight,  let  us  know  the  length  of  our  weapon  and  the  dif- 
tance  of  our  adverfary.  To  talk  of  beating  fome  millions  of  fol- 
dlers,  by  campaigning  on  the  fea,  is  about  as  wife  as  to  brandifli 
a  fword  in  the  air  when  your  adverfary  Is  two  fwords'  lengths  off. 

Akin  to  these  follies,  or  perhaps  the  apology  for  them,  is  that 
crv  so  constantly  set  up,  about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  spirits  ;  and  this  might  really  have  some  meaning,  if  our 
defence  were  entrusted  to  volunteers  or  a  levy  en  masse — if  our 
revenue  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions — if  our  seamen 
were  obtained  by  the  operations  of  patriotism,  or  fought  w^ithout 
discipline.  In  that  case,  it  might  be  worth  considering,  whetlier 
self-defence  did  not  authorise  some  trick  for  the  purpose  of  ani- 
mating the  country,  even  although  that  deception  might  In  the 
end  spread  to  the  rulers  w^ho  used  it,  and  encourage  the  people 
who  were  duped  by  it,  in  their  lust  for  war.  But  it  is  quite  fair 
to  consider  these  natural  evils  of  the  self-deceiving  system,  when 
we  are  wisely  improving  our  regular  forces,  as  our  only  chance  of 
being  defended — when  our  revenue  is  raised,  certainly  not  by  vo- 
luntary donation,  unless,  indeed,  people  are  supposed  to  buy  lot- 
tery tickets  and  drink  spirits  on  public  principles — when  our  sail- 
ors are  not  hurried  into  ships  by  their  patriotic  feelings,  but  by 
the  more  sure  operation  of  press-gangs. 

Now,  these  general  considerations,  we  think,  ought  to  regulate 
the  examination  of  the  great  question  relative  to  peace  and  war  ; 
and  If  they  produce  their  full  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  iiiqulr- 
er,  we  have  verv  little  doubt  respecting  the  issue  of  the  discus- 
sion. To  apply  them  In  this  manner,  is  not  our  present  inten- 
tion. We  must  however  observe,  that  if  we  only  open  our  eyes 
to  the  relative  situation  of  French  and  English  iniluence  on  the 
Continent,  we  shall  be  convinced  how  much  less  chimerical  the 
idea  of  conquering  France  was  In  1793,  than  the  dream  of  deli- 
vering Germany  is  in  1807.  Our  views  of  success  will  then  be 
confined  to  maritime  and  colonial  affairs  ;  and  we  shall  probably 
perceive  how  much   more  excuseable   the  hopes  of  ruining  the 
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Frenclx  resources,  by  capturing  ships  and  sugar  islands,  were  in- 
those  days,  when  St  Domingo  had  not  been  lost,  and  the  French 
navv,  both  military  and  commercial,  was  entire.  Extending  the 
same  survey,  we  may  possibly  discover  the  difference  between 
hampering  our  enemy's  trade,  which  is  possible,  and  entirely  pre- 
venting him  from  importing  and  exporting,  which  no  naval  su- 
periority can  effect.  We  may  also  learn,  how  easy  it  is  to  in- 
jure a  number  of  individuals  without  ruining  a  nation  j  and  how 
great  a  difference  there  is  between  hurting  a  nation  in  its  trade,. 
?jid  destroying,  or  even  materially  affecting,  its  military  power.. 
From  such  considerations  as  these,  will  arise  a  suspicion,  that 
there  are  certain  limits  to  a  maritime  warfare,  carried  on  against 
commerce,  as  long  as  any  nations  remain  neUter  in  the  contest — 
that  those  limits  are  nearly  reached,  when  one  of  the  belligerent 
powers  has  attained  a  great  superiority — that,  beyond  them,  all 
is  tear  and  wear,  and  manifold  expense  with  little  gain.  It  will 
likewise  occur,  that,  for  political  purposes,  naval  power  is  in  its 
own  nature  defensive  -,  while  military  greatness-  is  calculated  for' 
attack,  and  meets  with  no  limits  until  it  has  overrun  the  world- 
And  thus,  the  inquirer  may  be  led  to  a  very  uncomfortable  pros- 
pect, if  he  should  chance  to  be  resolved  against  making  peace  ; 
for,  upon  comparing  the  gain  of  the  tv/o  belligerent  powers  by  a 
maritime  warfare,  he  will  probably  find,  that  the  one  pays  just 
as  much  for  defending  itself,  as  the  other  does  for  conquering  on 
all  hands.  If  he  then  turns  his  view  to  colonial  projects,  he  will 
find  some  little  relief  •,  but,  even  here,  he  may  be  disposed  to 
guess,  that  colonies,  like  gold,  may  be  bought  too  dear  ;  and,  con- 
sidering how  general  the  restoration  of  these  distant  settlements 
is  at  a  peace,  and,  indeed,  how  well  supplied  we  already  are  with 
them,  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether  it  be  not  as  wise  to  make  peace 
now,  instead  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  order  to  lose  some  pos- 
sessions, and  gain  some  equivalents  which  may  buy  them  back- 
As  money  is  alv/ays  the  last  consideration  in  this  generous  and 
wealthy  age,  our  inquirer  will  only,  in  the  last  place,  come  to 
think  of  the  cost.  But  it  will  be  far  wiser  to  tliink  of  it  before 
a  few  years  of  the  m.ost  glorious  and  successful  war  have  brought 
this  part  of  the  question  home  to  him,  through  the  medium 
of  stamps  and  schedules,  and  perhaps  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy, if  he  be  a  holder  of  stock.  *  Certain  other  views  wc 
leave  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for  no  man  can  be  so 
romantic  as  to  expect,  that  any   person,  now-a-days,  will  think 

about 

*  Such  tilings,  indeed,  do  net  alarm  reafoners  like  Mr  Hunter,  who 
gravely  taiks  of  the  cheerfuinefs  with  v;hicli  he  would  pay  Uti-  limes  ths 
prfftnt  taxe?j  which  is  unfortunately  q^iiite  Impoffible. 
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about  the  lives  and  limbs  whicli  a  war  costs;  or  the  people  whom  it 
beggars,  when  they  can  no  longer  pay  taxes;  or  the  vineyards  and 
fields,  and  happy  villages  which  it  lays  waste.  All  these  things, 
happening  many  whole  leagues  from  this  cou'itry,  or  affecting 
only  the  middling  orders  of  the  .people,  are  a  great  way  distant 
from,  or  far  beneath  the  consideration  of  our  lovers  of  war. 
But  if  they  will  contemplate  the  chance  of  all  such  evils  reaching 
even  to  this  country,  and  the  certainty  of  some  of  them  spread- 
ing upwards  in  society,  they  may  possibly  add  one  to  the  forego- 
ing reasons  for  excusing  all  attempts  to  obtain  peace  on  tolerably 
good  terms  for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  They  may  rise  from  the 
inquiry  which  we  have  ventured  to  recommend,  somewhat  less 
delighted  with  the  failure  of  such  wise  and  virtuous  efforts  ;  and, 
if  this  good  end  should  not  have  been  gained,  they  will  at  least 
look,  with  less  hazard  of  being  disappointed,  towards  the  pros- 
pects which  a  perpetual  war  holds  out. 


Art.  XII.      Mercurio  Pcniano  de  Historhi,   Literntura  y    Not'icins 
^ublkas.     12  vol.     Lima,   1791 — 179i. 

•""I  'he  Mercurio  Peruano  was  a  periodical  paper  published  at  Lima 
-■-  in  1791  and  the  following  years.  It  v/as  the  production  of 
a  private  society  associated  for  that  purpose,  under  the  name  of 
A  mantes  de  Limn.  This  society  was  composed  of  persons  of  some 
consequeac  and  consideration  in  the  place,  and  of  various  de- 
scriptions and  sitar.tiuiis  in  lif'.-,  Several  of  its  members  held  of- 
fices in  the  government,  which  gave  them  access  to  the  best 
sources  of  information  on  m^^iry  subjects  ;  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  respectable  ecclesiastic',  law^^ers  and  physicians.  The  plan 
of  their  miscellany  was  comprehen^'^ive.  Its  cliicf  object  was  to 
illustrate  the  topography  and  .local  history  of  Peru,  und  to  give 
an  account  of  the  arts,  agriculture,  mines,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  that  kingdom  :  but  it  also  admitted  pieces  of  poetry 
.md  criticism  :  observations  on  the  character,  manners,  education 
.;ind  public  amusements  of  the  people  of  Lima ;  and  dissertations 
on  natural  liistory,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  The 
lirst  number  made  its  appearance  on  the  2d  of  January  1791  ;  and 
from  that  time  a  paper  was  published  regularly  twice  a  week,  till 
the  end  of  1794-,  v/hen  it  was  allowed  to  drop,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  society  having  returned 
to  Spain.  The  whole  set  of  papers  forms  a  collection  of  twelve 
volumes  in  octavo,  eleven  of  which  have  lately  fallen  into  our 
,hands  ;  and  as  the  work  is  little  known  in  this  country,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  short  abstract  of  some  pait  of  their  contents. 

E  e  '3  Soon 
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Soon  after  the  Mercurio  appeared,  a  violent  outcry  was  raised 
against  it,  and  every  sort  of  misrepresentation  used  to  bring  it  in- 
to discredit,  and  put  it  down.  But  the  firmness  of  the  viceroy, 
who  declared  himself  its  protector,  supported  it  against  this  op- 
position J  and  its  success  v/as  at  length  so  complete,  and  its  re- 
putation so  well  established,  that  its  authors,  who  had  at  first 
concealed  their  names  under  fictitious  signatures,  were  encourag- 
ed to  avow  themselves,  and  acknowledge  their  respective  shares 
in  the  publication.  From  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the  authors 
of  tiic  Alercurio,  we  learn  that  the  contributors  to  it  were  numer- 
ous, but  that  the  most  valuable  communications  were  received  from 
D.  Joseph  R.OS31  y  Rubi,  member  of  the  royal  tribunal  of  mines  j 
D.  Joseph  Baguijano  y  Carrillo,  professor  of  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  8t  Mark  ;  D.  Joseph  Maria  Egana,  superintendant 
cf  the  police  of  Lima  ;  and  D,.  Ignacio  Joseph  dc  Lcguanda,  ac- 
countant-general of  the  customs. 

Like  all  works  in  which  many  persons  are  concerned,  the  papers 
of  the  Mercurio  Penianoy  are  of  very  unccjual  merit.  But  they  are 
in  general  distinguished  by  good  sense,  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice ;  and  their  authors  seem  to  be  men  of  liberal  minds.  Li 
some  of  the  papers,  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  a 
plainer  and  less  ambitious  style,  and  have  forgiven  the  authors 
if  they  had  been  less  solicitous  about  ornament,  and  dealt  less  in 
iTietaphor.  But  we  entrea.t  our  readers  not  to  form  their  idea  of 
the  detects  of  the  Mercurio  Perua/w,  in  these  respects,  from  a 
rranslation  of  some  of  its  first  numbers,  published  at  London  un- 
der the  imposing  title  of  *  the  Present  State  of  Peru. '  We  can 
assure  them,  that  whatever  faults  or  obscurities  of  style  or  rea- 
'soning  exist  in  the  original,  they  are  multiplied  and  augmented, 
without  bounds,  in  the  translation  ;  and  we  will  even  venture  to 
affirm,  that,  whether  from  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  from  both 
conjoined,  a  less  faithful  and  more  incorrect  version  of  an  ori- 
ginal, was  never  before  obtruded  on  the  public.  * 

We 

*  Thr.r  we  may  not  be  accofed'of  pafiing  fo  fevere  a  judgement 
without  caiife,  we  have  fubjointd  a  few  fcntencts  of  the  tranilation, 
compared  with  the  original,  from  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  de- 
cide for  themfclves. 

Present  State  of  Peru.       .  Mercuric  Peruano. 

Trarjlation.  Original, 

Nature    at     times    enriches    tl;cra,      La  naturak^ca  algunas  vires  los  en- 
F;  7f'     ,  g'""h  1-   2  2.  ;  nature  fomctimes 

deceives  them. 

if 
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We  apprehend  tliat  the  best  use  wc  can  make  of  these  vo- 
lumes, will  be  to  extract  from  them  what  appears  to  us  most  ori- 
ginal and  interesting  in  their  contenrs,  and,  without  regard  to  the 
order  in  which  our  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  the  original,  to 
present  them  to  our  readers  in  a  somewhat  connected  form.  On 
a  subject. so  little  known  and  so  interesting,  as  the  present  state 
of  South  America,  we  trust  that  no  apology  is  required  for  such  a 
proceeding.  Where  our  set  of  the  Alercur'to  is  incomplete,  wc 
shall  borrow  without  scruple  from  the  V'lagero  Universal,  tlie  au- 
thor of  which  has  compiled  his  account  of  Peru  from  the  iMcr- 
citrio  Peruana^  and  the  Gii'ia,  published  annually  at  Lima. 

Extent  and  Pojmlation  of  Peru. 

Peru  is  much  less  at  present  than   it  was  under  the  Incas.     It 
was  disjoined  from  Quito  in    1718,  and   sustained  a  still  greater 
diminution  in  1778,  by  the  separation  of  Potosi  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  its  south-east  frontier,  which  were  annexed  to  the  vice- 
royalty 


Tranjlation. 
if  we  may  judge  from,  p.  8o. 


Or'ig'iual. 
a  pejar  de,  I.   209.;  notwithftand- 

reduced  to  the  fad  neceflity  of  toil-     hajla  d  trifte  ejlado  de  echar  en  fucrte 
ig   for    thofe    by    whom    they  el  quefirviefe  de  alimento    de   las 


were  to  be  fucceeded,  p.  82. 


demas,  1.  211.;  reduced  to  the 
fud  condition  of  calling  lots, 
which  fhould  be  firil  devoured 
by  his  companion?. 

muy  a  los  princip'ios,  I,  223.  ;  very 
early. 

los  fondos,  I.  95.  ;  lands  and  houfe?. 

las  fondas,   I.   95.;   inns. 

arrayga  el gitjio  depravado,  I.  28  ; 
confirms  or  fixes  the  depraved 
talle. 

menos  exerc'tcio  en  los  apuntadoresy 
I.  29.  ;  lefs  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  prompters. 

ima  edad  dfjlnganada,  I.  '^i\.  ',  an 
aoe  pail  the  dUjfions  of  youth. 

temple  de primavera,  IV.  1 5.  ;  tem- 
perature of  Ipring. 

We  forbear,  for  want  of  room,  to  cite  fome  of  the  paffages  of  the 
tiajiflation  moik  remarkable  for  inflation  and  obfcurity  of  dicftion,  and 
ior  a  total  confufion  of  the  metaphors,  and  pervcrfion  of  the  reafonin;;-; 
of  the  original.  £  c  4 


very  much  to  the  purpofe,  p.  93. 

the  funds,  p.  143. 

banking  honfcs,  p.  144. 

arraigns  the  depraved  talle,  p.  2  J  2. 


fomewhat   Icfs  of  violence  in    the 
declamations,   p.  212. 

difabufed  time  of  life,  p.  221. 

the  temple  of  fpring,  p.  26. 
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royalty  of  the  Rio  Plata.  It  extends  at  present  nearly  300  geogra- 
phical leagues  in  length,  from  the  river  Tumhez,  on  the  north,  to 
the  Sierra  of  Vilcanota,  the  boundary  which  separates  it  from  the 
Rio  Plata  ;  but  along  the  coast  it  stretches  about  120  leagues  fur- 
ther to  the  south,  to  die  desert  of  Atacama.  Its  breadth  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  but  exceeds  not  80  leagues  at  a  medium.  Its 
square  contents  are  estimated  at  S3,628^  square  leagues.  It  is 
divided  into  IQ  districts  (partldosj^  and  contains  1360  townships 
(pueblos). 

The  population  of  Peru,  by  the  last  censm,  amounted  to 
1,076,122  persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  \  but  the 
census  was  made  with  so  little  care,  and  the  Indians  have  so  ma- 
ny motives  to  conceal  their  numbers,  that  the  returns  were  con- 
siderably under  the  real  population.  The  highest  estimate,  how- 
ever, does  not  raise  the  population  of  Peru  above  1 ,400,000  per- 
sons ;  and  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  does  not  exceed 
1,300,000.  Four  tenths  or  more  of  this  population  are  Imlians. 
The  remainder  is  made  up  of  European  Spaniards,  Spanish  Cre- 
oles, Mestizoes,  Negroes,  Mulattoes,  and  Samboes.  * 

The  European  Spaniards  are  either  persons  in  office,  employed 
in  the  military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  deparfiments  of  the  state,, 
or  mere  adventurers,  without  fortune,  credit,  or  connexions,  who, 
5n  defiance  of  the  laws,  have  escaped  to  America,  in  the  expec-v, 
tation  of  acquiring,  there,  wealth  and  consequence.  The  greater 
part  of  this  description  of  emigrants  perish  miserably,  from  the 
effects  of  their  poverty  and  vices.  Of  the  former  class,  a  great 
number  return  to  Spain,  to  enjoy  the  fortunes  which  they  have 
iicquired  j  but  there  are  few  who  marry  and  leave  families  in  Pc~ 
TU.  Such  are  the  effects  of  the  policy,  which  excludes  Creoles 
from  offices  of  trust  and  honour,  and  consequently  degrades  them 
below  the  native  Spaniards.  No  man  cares  to  be  the  founder  of 
•a  family,  which  must  sink  to  a  lower  s-ank  and  station  than  he 
ias  occupied  himself,  f 

The  Creoles  of  Peru  are  said  to  be  mild  ?.nA  humane  in  their 
dispositions,  and  hospitable  and  kind  in  their  conduct.  Their 
natural  talents  are  good  ;  and  where  they  hare  tlie  advantaj^es  of 
education,  they  show  an  aptitude  for  learning  and  science.  They 
are  extremely  vain,  and  fond  of  show  and  parade  ;,  but  the  great- 
est defects  of  their  character  arise  from  the  lofty  conception  they 
entertain  of  their  own  superiority,  and  the  contempt  they  feel 
for  the  other  casts.  These  prejudices  used  formerly  to  prevent 
^e  Creoles  and  Europeans  from  engaging  in  doxnestic  service,  or 

following 

^  Mercur.  Peruv.  I.  i6.  268. — Viager,  Univ.  tit.  20.  150.  160, 
\  %rcur.  Peruv.   I.  283^ 
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following  any  mechanical  profession  •,  so  tliat  many  useful  occu- 
pations were  not  exercised  at  all  at  Lima,  because  the  Creoles 
disdained  to  practise  them,  and  the  other  casts  were  unable  to 
carry  them  on.  But  the  increasing  number  of  white  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  starving  for  want  of  employment,  has  tended 
much  of  late  years  to  do  away  such  prejudices  ;  and  they  are 
now  subsiding  fast  at  Lima,  and  even  in  the  provinces.  The 
service  of  the  church  or  state,  commerce,  and  the  professions  of 
law  and  physic,  were  formerly  the  only  occupations  to  which  a 
Spaniard  or  a  Creole  could  apply,  without  disgracing  himself.  * 

Many  of  the  Creole  families  have  titles  of  nobility,  and  possess 
large  estates.  Some  are  descended  from  the  ancient  conquerors. 
Others  have  risen  from  commerce,  or  from  employments  under 
the  crown,  f 

The  Peruvian  Indians  are  described  to  us  in  these  volumes  un- 
der very  dilTerent  colours  from  those  used  by  Kotzebue  and  Mar- 
montel.  They  are  said  to  be  of  very  limited  capacities,  and  of 
little  or  no  variety  in  their  characters  ;  melancholy  from  tempe- 
rament ;  timid  and  dispirited  from  oppression  ;  dastardly  in  mo- 
ments of  danger  ;  savage  and  cruel  after  victory  ;  and  severe  and 
inexorable  in  the  exercise  of  authority.  They  stand  greatly  in 
iiwe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  are  docile  and  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands ;  but  they  secretly  dislike  them,  and  shun  their  society, 
and  only  hate  them  less  than  they  do  the  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
They  are  of  distrustful  tempers,  and  suspect  every  one  who  does 
them  a  kindness,  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  them.  They  are 
stout  and  robust,  and  capable  of  enduring  labour  ;  but  lazy,  dir- 
ty, and  improvident.  Their  habitations  are  miserable  hovels,  des- 
titute of  every  convenience  or  accommodation,  and  disgustingly 
filthy.  Their  dress  is  poor  and  mean,  and  their  food  coarse  and 
scanty.  Their  strongest  propensity  is  to  spirituous  liquors  ;  and 
to  this  indulgence  they  sacrifice  every  other  consideration.  Their 
religion  is  still  tainted  with  the  superstition  of  their  forefathers  ; 
but  they  are  great  observers  of  the  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  and  they  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  masses 
and  processions ;  a  species  of  profusion  to  which  they  are  natu- 
rally excited  and  encouraged  by  their  priests,  who  profit  by  it.  1 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  America,  that  country  was  parcel- 
led out  into  encomieiidas,  a  sort  of  feudal  benefices,  whicii  were 
distributed  on  certain  conditions  to  the  Spaniards.  The  encomen- 
deroy  or  holder  of  the  benefice,  besides  owing  military  service  to 

the 

*    Merciir.  Peruv.    X.  J14.  264. 
t   Ibid.  VIII.  46. 
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the  state,  was  bound  to  reside  on  his  encomicnda^  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Indians  living  upon  it,  and  to  see  them  properly  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  religion.  The  Indians  were  bound 
in  return  to  pay  him  a  stipulated  tribute  ;  but  so  far  were  they 
from  being  reduced  to  slavery,  that  he  could  not  lawfully  exact 
from  them  any  personal  service  whatever.  The  system  of  enco- 
miendas  was  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  though 
variously  modified  and  changed  by  his  successors,  it  was  not  fi- 
nally abolished  till  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  All  accounts  agree, 
that,  however  well  intended,  it  was  in  its  effects  oppressive  and 
injurious  to  the  Indians.  The  encomendero  was  continually  exact- 
ing from  them  more  than  he  was  entitled  to  demand,  and  doing 
for  them  less  than  he  was  bound  to  perform.  * 

The  system  of  encomiendas  was  followed  by  the  still  more  fatal 
plan  of  repaytimientos ;  according  to  which  the  government,  in 
consideration  of  the  limited  faculties  and  improvident  character 
of  the  Indians,  directed  the  corregidor  or  judge  of  the  district  in 
which  they  lived,  to  supply  them  with  cattle,  seed-corn,  instru- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  even  clothes  and  other  necessaries  of 
which  they  were  in  want,  according  to  his  discretion  and  opinion 
of  their  necessities  ;  but  at  a  price  regulated  by  law,  and  with- 
out any  profit  to  himself.  The  abuses  to  which  this  system  must 
have  led,  may  easily  be  conceived.  They  became  at  length  so 
enormous,  as  to  call  again  for  the  interference  of  the  government, 
which,  after  mature  deliberation,  determined  on  abolishing  the 
repartinne7itos.     This  was  accordingly  done  in  1779.  f 

The  system  followed  at  present  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  is 
more  consonant  to  reason  and  justice,  and  more  favourable  to  the 
development  of  their  faculties,  than  any  under  which  they  have 
lived  since  the  conquest.  They  are  left  to  manage  their  own 
concerns  as  they  please  ;  and  no  one,  under  pretence  of  doing 
them  good,  can  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  their  time  or  their 
property.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  indolence  and  sluggishness  of  their  character  have 
so  far  prevailed,  since  they  were  taken  from  under  the  controul 
of  the  corregidor,  that  they  have  suffered  the  breed  of  mules,  so 
necessary  for  the  mines,  to  decrease  •,  but  in  other  parts  they 
have  been  roused  to  greater  industry  and  exertion.  At  Lam- 
bayegue,  in  particular,  they  have  applied  to  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  with  such  assiduity,  as  far  to  surpass  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  as  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  industry  is  ex- 
empt from  the  alcabala,  and  all  other  taxes,  they  have  great  ad- 
vantages 
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vantages  over  the  other  casts,  of  which  they  want  only  Industry 
and  abiHty  to  make  a  proper  use.  * 

The  Indians  pay  a  personal  tax  or  tribute,  -which  is  extremely 
moderate,  and  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  distinctive  mark  and 
token  of  vassallage,  than  as  a  serious  burden.  Indians  of  noble 
birth,  that  is,  of  the  families  from  which  the  Caciques  are  talcen, 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  tribute,  and  are  equally  quiib'fied  with 
Spaniards  to  fill  all  kinds  of  offices  under  the  crown.  "Where  the 
Indians  are  the  sole  inhabitants,  they  are  governed  by  their  Ca- 
ciques ;  and  none  of  the  other  casts  are  permitted  to  encroach 
upon  their  lands,  or  to  settle  among  them,  without  their  con- 
sent, f 

It  mav  be  questioned,  whether  these  and  other  privileges  of 
the  Indians  are,  on  the  M'hole,  advantageous  to  them,  or  favour- 
able to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  natural  ten- 
dency of  such  a  system,  is  to  maintain  a  distinction  and  opposi- 
tion of  Interests  between  the  Indian  and  the  other  casts ;  to  ex- 
cite their  hatred  and  jealousy  against  him,  as  belonging  to  a 
privileged  order  into  which  they  cannot  be  admitted  ;  and  to  im- 
press a  conviction  on  his  mind,  that  the  other  casts  are  his  ene- 
mies, continually  leagued  against  him,  and  seeking  to  injure  and 
oppress  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  other 
classes  are  so  much  more  active,  bold,  and  full  of  contrivance, 
than  the  Indian,  that  they  would  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  slavish 
and  degrading  dependence,  if  he  were  not  protected  by  the  spe- 
cial favour  and  indulgence  of  the  laws.  The  real  cause,  after 
all,  of  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  for  so  inany  ages  after 
the  conquest,  is,  probably,  the  jealous  and  timid  policy  of  the 
Spanish  government,  which  dreads  the  too  great  prosperity  of  its 
colonies,  and  views,  in  the  disunion  of  its  subjects,  the  foun- 
dation of  its  own  power: 

The  Indians  are  subject  to  another  burden,  the  jnita  or  com- 
pulsory labour  in  the  mines.  Every  male  Indian  from  18  tcf  50 
must  take  his  share  in  this  service  ;  ami,  for  that  purpose,  a  list 
is  kept  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  requisite  age,  who  are  divided 
into  seven  parts,  each  of  which  serves  in  its  turn.  The  term  of 
service  lasts  for  six  months  ;  and  therefore,  returns  once  in  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  niitayoy  when  it  comes  to  his  turn,  is 
forced  to  leave  his  farm  or  other  occupation,  and  go  to  the  mine 
where  he  is  ordered  to  serve.  Some  Indians  are  compelled  to 
travel  200  or  300  leagues  from  home  ;  and  many  take  their  fa- 
milies with  them  to  the  mines.     They  have  a  small  allowance  for 
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their  travelling  expenses,  and  receive,  for  their  work  in  the  mines, 
at  least  half  a  dollar  a  day,  and,  in  general,  a  greater  sum.  * 

The  Indians  and  Mestizoes  are  the  only  casts  in  America  who 
are  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  and  unv/holesomeness  of  the  mines. 
The  Spaniards  and  Negroes  have  been  often  tried  in  this  species 
of  labour,  but  they  always  sink  under  it  after  a  short  time.  Be- 
sides the  mitatjosy  there  are  Indians  who  serve  voluntarily  in  the 
mines,  and  engage  themselves  for  a  stipulated  hire.  The  greater 
part  of  the  miners  are  indeed  of  that  description ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regreted,  that  there  should  be  any  persons  M^ho  serve  upon  other 
terms.  A  more  intolerable  hardship,  and  more  flagrant  injustice 
than  the  mita,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  A  forced  conscription 
for  national  defence,  though  liab'e  to  great  abuse,  is  on  every 
principle  a  justifiable  measure  ;  but  a  forced  conscription,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
profit  of  another,  is  the  extremity  of  cruelty  and  injustice. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  South  America  has  diminished  con- 
siderably since  the  conquest ;  and  as  the  other  casts  have  not  in- 
creased in  a  degree  corresponding  to  this  diminution,  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  is  less  than  when  first  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  first  census  after  the  conquest  was  made  in 
1551,  when  the  Indian  population  of  Peru,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  amounted  to  8,255,000  souls  ;  but  the  same  countries 
hardly  contain,  at  present,  4-  millions  of  inhabitants,  of  all  classes 
and  descriptions.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  Indians  was 
made  in  1581,  by  D.  Francisco  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Peru,  previ- 
ously to  the  establishment  of  the  mita ;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  Peru  and  Potosi,  without  including  Quito,  Tucuman,  Chili, 
or  Buenos  Ayres,  contained,  at  that  time,  1,067,697  male  Indians, 
from  18  to  50,  making  a  total  population  of  at  least  4,270,788 
persons.  But  the  whole  population,  from  Tumbez  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  docs  not  exceed,  at  present,  two  millions  and  a  half,  or 
three  mnllions  of  souls.  Of  whom  not  more  than  one  third  are 
Indians,  f 

Independent  of  these  computations,  there  are  many  proofs  of 
Peru  having  been  formerly  m.ore  populous  andbettercultivated  than 
It  is  at  present.  Vestiges  of  former  cultivation,  and  remains  of  ex- 
tensive works  for  irrigation  are  still  to  be  seen,  where  the  coun- 
try is  now  uncultivated  and  deserted  ;  and  travellers  meet  conti- 
nually with  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages,  which  have  been  long 
since  abandoned,  and  without  inhabitants,  if 
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That  this  devastation  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  ta 
tlic  mistaken  policy,  not  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  many  other  causes  have  contri- 
buted to  thin  so  dreadfully  the  number  of  the  Indians.  The  ab- 
use of  spirituous  liquors  destroys  vast  numbers  of  them.  Ulloa 
alleges,  that  the  use  of  spirits  is  fatal  to  more  Indians  in  one  yeav 
than  the  mines  are  in  fifty.  The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  are  so  im- 
moderately fond  of  ardent  spirits,  that  they  are  often  found  dead 
in  the  fields  at  break  of  day,  from  the  intoxication  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  In  1759,  the  government  was  compelled  to  prohi- 
bit entirely  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  spirits,  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  fever  then  raging  among  the  Indians,  which  owed  its 
destructive  power  in  a  great  measure  to  their  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion. The  smallpox  and  measles  make  also  great  havock  among 
them;  and  a  pestilential  fever,  which  broke  out  in  1720,  swept 
away  the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages,  and  caused  every  where 
the  greatest  mortality.  Another  cause,  which  is  continually  di- 
minishing the  number  of  the  Indians,  ajjd  which  must,  in  the 
end,  extinguish  them  as  a  separate  race,  is  the  progress  of  the  o- 
ther  casts.  It  is  observed,  that  wherever  the  Indians  are  settled 
along  with  the  Spaniards,  their  numbers  decrease  •,  but  as  their 
place  is  supplied  with  Mestizoes  and  Samboes,  this  loss  is  not  to 
be  deplored,  but  viewed  as  the  indication  of  a  future  period, 
when  all  the  pure  races,  wliether  Creoles,  Indians,  or  Negroes, 
will  be  lost  and  confounded.  * 

Both  the  Peruvian  Indians  and  the  Creoles  are  remarkably  lon^^ 
lived,  and  retain  their  vigour  and  bodily  faculties  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  In  the  small  province  of  Caxamarco,  containing 
hardly  70,000  inhabitants,  there  were  eight  persons  alive  in  1792, 
whose  ages  were  114,  117,  121,  131,  132,  135,  141,  and  147^ 
and  in  the  same  province,  a  Spaniard  died  in  1765,  aged  144 
years,  7  months  and  5  days,  leaving  800  persons  lineally  descend- 
ed from  him.  f 

The  Mestizoes^  or  offspring  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  are 
the  next  class  in  rank  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  most  numerous 
after  the  Indians.  They  havo  neither  the  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions of  the  Indians,  nor  are  they  subject  to  the  same  biu"dcris. 
They  are  cordially  attached  to  the  Spaniards,  but  constantly  at 
variance  with  the  Indians.  The  QiiarterooiiSy  or  offspring  of  tlie 
Spaniards  and  Mestizoes,,  are  hardly  to  be  distingtiished  from 
Spaniards.  The  ClwloSy  on  the  contrary,  sprung  from  the  In- 
dians. 
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dians  and  Mestizoes,  are  classed  with  the  Indians,  and  subjected 
to  tribute.  * 

The  Negro  slaves  in  Peru  are  either  employed  in  domestic  ser- 
vice, or  on  the  sugar  plantations  and  farms  of  their  masters.  A- 
bout  500  negroes  are  annually  imported  from  Africa,  formerly 
by  Panama,  but  now  by  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  free  ne- 
groes, who  are  very  numerous,  are  in  general  idle  and  disorderly, 
and  the  authors  of  most  of  the  murders  and  robberies  committed 
in  the  kingdonj.  j- 

The  Alulattoes  are  called  by  Spanish  writers  the  gypsies  of 
South  America,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  in  complexion, 
manners  and  character  to  the  Spanish  gypsies.  The  female  mu- 
lattoes  are  usually  employed  by  the  Creole  ladies  as  w^et  nurses 
for  their  children  ;  and  they  often  acquire  the  confidence  and  en- 
tiro  management  of  their  mistresses.  The  free  mulattoes  are  u- 
sually  tradesmen,  and  several  mechanical  trades  are  chiefly  in 
their  hands.  \  .\ 

Agricultural  Productions, 

Tv/o  chains  of  mountains  traverse  Peru  from  south  to  north  in 
directions  nearly  parallel.  The  one  is  the  central  chain  of  South 
America,  or  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  ;  the  other,  which  is 
much  lower,  is  called  tlie  Cordillera  of  the  coast.  Between  the 
latter  and  the  shore  lies  the  country  of  I^ow  Peru,  forming  an  in- 
clined plane  from  ten  to  twenty  leagues  in  breadth,  and  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  sandy  deserts,  without  vegetation  or  in- 
habitants. The  cause  of  this  sterility  is  the  natural  dryness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  total  absence  of  rain ;  for  it  never  rains  at  any 
season  of  the  year  in  this  part  of  Peru  ;  and  therefore,  the  only 
spots  capable  of  cultivation  are  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
places  susceptible  of  being  artificially  irrigated.  Deserts  of 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leagues  in  extent  occur  in  every  part  of 
the  coast  from  Tumbez  to  Atacama. 

The  country  between  the  two  Cordilleras  is  called  the  SJerra, 
or  Kigh  Peru.  It  consists  of  barren  mountains  and  rocks,  inter- 
mixed with  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys.  But  these  mountains 
contain  the  richest  mines  of  silver  known  any  where,  and  the 
most  productive  veins  are  usually  found  in  mountains  of  the  most 
desolate  and  unpromising  appearance.  Tlie  climate  of  the  Sierra 
is  variable  ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  longevity  of  its  in- 
liabitants,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  existing.  The  climate  of 
Lima,  besides  the  want  of  rain,  is  remarkable  for  the  inconsider- 
able 
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able  variations  of  its  temperature.  The  thermometer  at  noon  is 
never  observed  in  winter  below  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  seldom  rises 
in  .summer  above  85°.  The  hottest  day  ever  knownat  Lima  was 
in  February  1791,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  96"'. 

From  this  account,  it  appears  how  little  fertile  land  there  is  in 
Peru,  and  how  ill  adapted  it  is  by  nature  for  becoming  great  or 
opulent  by  its  agricultural  productions.  Patience  and  industry, 
bv  constructing  roads  and  canals  of  irrigation,  might  indeed  re- 
move some,  and  correct  many  of  its  natural  disadvantages  ;  but, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  want  of  a  market  for  its 
productions  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  exertions  for  the 
improvement  of  its  agriculture.  Its  population  is  small,  and 
spread  over  a  territory  of  great  extent ;  and  the  want  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals,  renders  it  difficult  to  convey  bulky  articles  to 
a  distance  from  the  spot  where  they  are  raised.  The  trade  of  a 
middle-man,  who  buys  in  one  market  to  sell  in  another,  the  ob- 
ject of  such  fears  and  jealousies  in  other  countries,  is  unknown 
in  Peru.  One  district  may  suffer  all  the  extremities  of  want, 
while  another  is  oppressed  and  ruined  by  too  great  abundance. 
There  are  not  even  carts  or  waggons  for  the  conveyance  of  com- 
modities, or  any  other  means  of  transporting  them,  but  on  the 
backs  of  mules  ;  and  the  gangs  of  rfrules  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, are  compelled,  by  the  want  of  roads,  to  travel  over  the 
fields,  where  they  trample  under  foot,  and  devour  the  corn,  and 
destroy  the  fences.  For  these  reasons,  though  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  Peru  are  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  it  is  in  vain  to  raise  these  articles  for  the  European  mar- 
ket, because  the  expense  of  carrying  them  to  the  coast,  and  the 
subsequent  freightage,  are  so  great,  that  they  could  not  be  sold 
in  Europe  without  loss.  The  court  of  Spain  has  offered  every 
encouragement  for  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Peru,  but  with- 
out success  ;  for  the  coarse  wool  of  Peru  costs  so  much  in  freight- 
age, and  other  expenses  of  transport,  that  when  brought  to  Ca- 
diz, it  cannot  be  sold  for  the  same  price  with  the  finest  vi^ool  of 
Segovia.  The  Vicuna  wool,  on  account  of  its  scarcity  and  su- 
perior fineness,  is  the  only  sort  of  Peruvian  wool  which  can  beai* 
the  charges  of  carriage  to  Europe. 

The  first  object  of  attention  in  Peru  ought  to  be,  not  its  agri- 
culture, but  the  improvement  of  its  mines,  and  tlie  amelioration 
of  its  roads  and  internal  communications.  In  proportion  as  a 
market  is  opened  for  its  productions,  the  attention  of  its  inhabi- 
tants will  be  turned  towards  agriculture  ;  and  without  such  in- 
ducement, it  is  fruitless  for  the  government  to  attempt  forcing 
their  industry  into  that  channel.  So  languid  and  backward  is  tlie 
agriculture  of  Peru  at  present,  that  Lim^,  and  many  other  towns 
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upon  the  coast,  depend  on  Chili  for  their  provisions.  This  has 
been  the  case  ever  since  the  earthquake  of  1693,  which  w^as  fol- 
lowed by  such  sterility  of  the  valleys  of  Low  Peru,  that  the  people 
ceased  in  many  places  to  cultivate  tliem  ;  and  though  the  country 
has  since  recovered  in  a  great  measure  its  former  fertility,  it  still 
remains  uncultivated,  and  the  maritime  places  continue  to  be 
supplied  with  provisions  by  importation.  * 

Mining. 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  persons  in  Spanish  America, 
who  find  employment  in  the  business  of  mining,  viz.  the  specu- 
lator in  the  mines,  who  is  often  a  practical  miner,  the  habilitador, 
and  the  rescatador. 

The  speculator  in  mines  is  usually,  in  Mexico,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable property,  who  can  afford  to  make  large  advances  from 
his  own  funds  for  supporting  and  carrying  on  his  works,  and 
who  therefore  reaps  the  whole  profit  of  his  speculation  when  it 
succeeds.  But,  in  Peru,  he  is  in  general  a  person  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  who  begins  by  borrowing  money  at  an  exorbitant 
interest  to  enable  him  to  undertake  his  works,  and  ends  by  sell- 
ing the  produce  of  his  mines  at  a  disadvantageous  rate,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  them  on.  The  Peruvian  miner 
lives  misei'ably,  and  labours  hard,  from  morning  to  night,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  others,  but  with  little  profit  to  himself.  As  he 
trades  with  borrowed  funds,  he  is  rash  and  incautious  in  his 
speculations  ;  and  being  continually  involved  in  diificulties,  and 
oppressed  by  usurious  contracts,  he  is  apt  to  be  improvident  and 
dishonest.  It  is  only  where  the  business  of  mining  is  in  such 
hands,  that  it  is  held  in  disrepute,  and  reckoned  neither  safe  nor 
creditable.  In  Mexico,  it  is  carried  on  by  persons  of  the  greatest 
fortune  and  distinction  ;  and  where  it  can  be  conducted  on  a 
great  scale,  it  is  considered  as  secure  a  line  of  speculation  as 
agriculture  or  commerce.  But,  like  all  branches  of  trade  requir- 
ing a  great  outlay  of  money,  and  though  productive  in  the  main, 
yet  uncertain  in  their  returns,  it  ought  never  to  be  undertaken  by 
any  one  who  has  not  a  great  capital,  or  great  credit,  at  his  com- 
mand. 

The  hahilitador  is  a  merchant  and  money  lender,  who  supplies 
the  miner  with  the  capital  necessary  for  beginning  or  carrying  on 
his  speculations  ;  and  this  he  commonly  advances  on  the  hardest 
and  most  oppressive  terms.  He  obliges  the  miner,  in  the  first 
place,  to  content  himself  with  one  half  of  the  advance  in  money, 
and  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  other  half  in  goods,  which  are 
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often  not  "fit  for  his  u§e,  and  are  always  overcharged.  He  takes 
him  bound,  in  the  second  place,  to  repay  the  advance  in  pina,  at 
the  end  of  a  short  period,  generally  of  four  months.  Pina  is  silver 
bullion,  freed  from  the  quicksilver  with  which  it  has  been  amal- 
gamated, but  not  smelted.  The  marc  of  phia  is  worth  very  nearly 
7^  dollars,  before  payment  of  the  royal  duties  ;  but  the  Imbilitador 
allows  the  miner  only  6\  dollars  for  it  in  this  transaction,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  receives  a  dollar  for  the  loan  of  6\  dollars  for  four 
months.  But  this  exorbitant  interest  is  in  many  cases  not  the 
only  advantage  which  the  habilitader  derives  from  his  loan.  For 
his  debtor,  if  unable  to  satisfy  him  at  the  stipulated  term,  incurs 
the  penalty  of  a  dollar  for  every  marc  of  pina  which  he  was 
bound  to  have  furnished  ;  and  this  penalty,  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nal debt,  he  is  compelled  to  discharge  in  phia.,  at  the  rate  of  6i 
dollars  per  marc,  though  intrinsically  worth  7^.  By  this  corn- 
plicated  system  of  usury  and  oppression,  a  miner,  who  has  bor- 
rowed 325  dollars  from  an  hahiliiador,  one  half  in  money,  and  the 
ocher  half  in  goods  charged  above  their  value,  may  find  himself 
compelled,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  to  pay  5l\  marcs  of  pina, 
worth  411  dollars,  in  order  to  procure  an  acquittance  of  his 
debt. 

The  rescniador  or  rescatiri,  is  another  description  of  merchant, 
who  buys  pina  from  the  miner,  and  gives  him  money  in  exchange 
for  it.  In  the  great  mines  and  vicinity  of  the  capital,  the  com- 
petition of  different  rescdtadores,  secures  a  fair  price  to  the  miner 
for  his  jnna ;  but  in  poor  mines,  and  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  miner,  who  is  in  continual  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
workmen,  and  to  purchase  quicksilver  and  other  necessaries  for  / 
his  mine,  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  rescatadoTy  and  is 
often  compelled,  by  his  necessities,  to  part  with  his  pina  at  an 
undervalue.  During  the  rainy  season,  when  there  is  little  com- 
munication between  the  different  parts  of  the  upland  country, 
the  marc  oi pina  was  lately  often  sold  at  6  dollars,  and  &\  dollars, 
and  sometimes  as  low  as  at  5^  dollars. 

A  stronger  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  want  of  spirit  and 
activity  in  Peru,  than  that  evils  affecting  so  materially  the  vlt^l 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  should  have  been  suf- 
fered to  continue  for  so  many  ages,  vvithout  any  effort  to  remove 
them.  It  is  only  since  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Tribunal 
of  Mines  in  1786,  that  banks  de  rescate^  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  principal  mines.  These 
banks  purchase  pina  from  the  miners  on  account  ot  the  Royal 
Tribunal  of  Mines  ;  and  as  they  give  always  a  fair  price  for  it, 
they  keep  down  the  profits  of  the  reicatadores^  and  secure  the 
■  miners  from  their  extortions. 
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The  banks  de  rescaie  are  also  of  essential  service  to  the  n-riners, 
by  supplying  them  with  quicksilver  in  small  quantities  as  they 
have  occasion  for  that  article,  so  indispensable  in  their  chemical 
operations.  The  miners  had  formerly  no  other  resource,  when 
they  were  in  want  of  quicksilver,  but  to  apply  for  it  to  the  caxas 
rcales,  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  many  of  the  mines  ; 
or  to  purchase  it  from  the  rescatadores,  wlio  charged  them  most 
exorbitantly  for  it. 

The  profits  of  the  rescatadores  have  been  so  much  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  the  banks  de  rescate^  that  a  great  part  of  the  ca- 
pital employed  in  that  trade  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  and  laid 
out  in  advances  to  the  miners.  This  increase  of  capital  in  the  trade 
of  the  Jiahiiitndores,  has  tended,  of  course,  to  diminish  their  profits, 
and  to  free  the  miners  from  the  subjection  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly kept  by  these  avaricious  money-lenders.  The  salutary  ef- 
fects of  these  changes  have  been  already  felt.  The  operations  of 
mining  are  going  on  with  greater  activity  and  success,  and  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  among  the  miners  is  fast  diminishing  ; 
so  that  the  merchants  themselves  will  in  the  end  be  gainers  by 
the  change.  Instead  of  exorbitant  profits  and  great  risks,  they 
will  have  moderate  gains  unattended  with  danger. 

The  banks  de  rescaie  in  the  provinces,  borrow  what  money  they 
have  occasion  for  from  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  and  the  Royal 
Tribunal  of  Mines  repays  these  loans  to  the  treasury  at  Lima. 
This  arrangement  saves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  remitting  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  in  money  from  the  provinces  to  the  capital, 
which,  for  want  of  bills  of  exchange,  was  the  former  practice  ; 
and  it  prevents  the  provinces  from  being  annually  drained  of 
their  circulating  specie  by  such  remittances  ;  an  inconvenience  to 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  subjected  till  the  erection  of  the 
banks.  Such  a  clumsy  and  inartificial  system  in  the  operations 
of  the  treasury,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  tlie  little  progress 
which  commerce  has  made  in  Peru. 

The  banks  de  rescate  in  Peru,  are  private  establishments,  with- 
out any  monopoly  or  exclusive  privilege  •,  so  that  the  private 
rescatador  is  still  at  liberty  to  follow  his  occupation.  But  the 
great  bank  de  resaite  at  Potosi,  called  the  bank  of  San  Carlos  de 
Potosi,  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  enjoys  exclusive  privileges  of 
purchasing  j)i/hi  from  the  adventurers  in  that  celebrated  mine. 
The  bank  of  San  Carlos  was  founded  in  1747,  by  a  voluntary 
association  of  the  miners  of  Potosi,  in  order  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  rescatadores.  In  1779, 
they  were  prevailed  upon  by  1).  Jorge  Escovedo,  governor  of 
Potosi,  to  transfer  their  shares  and  property  in  the  bank  to  the 
crown  J  notwitlistanding  which,   tlic  bank,   in  1793,  was  still  in 
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a  prosperous  state.  Besides  purchasing  piuay  the  bank  of  San 
Carlos  makes  advances  of  money  and  other  articles  to  the  miners, 
and  thus  exercises  at  once  the  trades  of  habilitndor  and  of  rescnta- 
dor.  These  two  professions  are  also  not  unfrequently  conjoined 
by  private  adventurers  in  Peru.  * 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  mines  of  Peru  wrought  in  1791,  with 
an  account  of  the  quantity  ef  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  them 
since  1780. 

Mines  of  Peru  wrought  in  1791,  with  the  number  of  gold 
and  silver  mines  not  then  wrought,  f 


Wrought. 
Gold          -            69 

Not  Wrought. 
29 

Silver     -       -     TS'i 

588 

Quicksilver             4 
Copper         -          4 
Lead          -           12 

0 
0 
0 

Produce  of  the  gold  arid  silver  mines  of  Peru  for  ten  years, 
from  17R0  to  1789,  both  included,  estimated  from  the  pro-^ 
duce  of  the  royal  duties.  X 


Silver  made  into  plate 
Silver  made  into  ingots 
Gold 

Total  produce         * 
Annual  produce 


Dollars. 
602,130 
29,126,024 
4,424,0Jj 


Reals 

de  Plata^ 
0 
0 

u 


34,152,189        0 
3,415,218       7 


Coinage  of  liima  during  the  same  period.  § 


Annual  purchase  by  the  mint 
Deduct  the  purchase  of  Moneda 

Macuqiiina     -  -  -       - 

Remainder 
Produce  of  the   mines   estimated 

from  the  duties 
Difference  of  this  estimate  froni 

tlie  aniount  of  the  coinage 


DOLLARS. 


Silver.     I    Gold,     i      Total. 
37328'^S6!  5l20,9l}3fcl9^l9 

523,773       —      I    523,773 


2,804',613 
2,972,815 


520,933  3,325,516 
442,403  3,415,218 


+  168,202—78,530'  -j- 89,672 
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The  moncda  i)uic::quhia\%  a  provincial  money  ■vthicli  tlie  govern- 
ment M'as  at  that  time  calling  in.  The  surplus  of  silver,  not  car- 
ried to  the  mint,  was  probably  used  in  plate  ;  and  the  excess  of 
the  coinage  of  gold  above  the  produce  of  the  mines,  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  the  inti-oduction  of  gold  in  bars  from  Potosi. 

Dollars. 
The  coinage  of  Lima,  from  1790  to  1794,  both  years 

included,  being  a  period  of  hve  years  *  -  27,967,566 


Annual  coinage  during  that  period  -  -  5,593,513 

Annual  coinage  fron/l780  to  1789  -  -  3,849,319 


1,040,452 

25     2 

4,750 

29     5 

lt,37l 

6'>     0 

1,406 

0     0 

Increase  during  the  second  period     1,744,194 
The  famous  mine  of  quicksilver  at  Huancavelica  was  discover- 
ed in  1566,  and  bought  by  the  crown  in  1570.     It  has  continued 
ever  since  to  be  part  of  the  royal  domains,  and  to  be  wrought  oi\ 
account  of  the  government. 

Quintals.    lib.  oz. 
The  total  pi-oduce  of  quicksilver  from  Huan- 
cavelica, between  September   1.  1570  and 
December  31.  1789,  being  a  period  of  219 
years,  amomits  to  -  - 

Aver-ige  of  the  annual   produce  during  that 

period         _         _         _         _         _ 
The  greatest  produce  of  anv  two  v^^fs  of  tliat 
period,  viz.  from  December   31.    1646,  to 
December  31.  1648         _  _  - 

Produce  from  January  1.  to  August  31.  1790  f 

Alines  of  Potosi. 

The  mine  of  Potosi  was  discovered  in  1545,  and  the  city  of 
Potosi  founded  in  1547.  By  a  census  of  its  inhabitants  made  in 
1611,  its  population  is  said  to  have  amounted,  at  that  time,  to 
160,000  souls.  If  this  account  be  correct,  Potosi  must  have 
greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  state  ;  for  its  whole  population 
in  1792  consisted  of  only  18,181  souls  ;  of  whom  25$  were  ec- 
clesiastics and  persons  under  vows  ;  3482  Spaniards  •,  4872  Mes- 
tizoes ;   8559  Indians  •,   1012  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  | 

Dollars.      Reals. 
The    produce   of  the  royal   duties   from   the 
mines  of  Potosi,  between  1556  and   1780, 
224  -'jars  -  -  -  -       1 50,570,743 

Tlie 
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Dollars.     Reals. 
Brought  over  lJO,570,74ii       ii 

The  produce  of  the  same  from  15-i-5  to  15ob', 

tstimnted  at  _  -  _  5,500,000        0 


156'.0:o,74y        '2. 
Corresponding    produce    of    silver    from    the 

mines         -  _  .  -         2,t00,000,000       Q 

But,  as  great  part  of  the  silver  of  Potosi  is  known  to  have  paid 
the  duties,  but  to  have  been  smuggled  out  of  the  kingdom,  the 
real  produce  of  its  mines  must  have  been  greater  than  what  ap- 
pears by  the  preceding  estimate.  It  is  supposed,  that  tor  more 
than  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  contraband  trade  of  Potosi 
with  d'iXi  Brazils  was  such,  that  only  a  third  of  the  silver  i*om 
its  mmes  paid  the  royal  duties. 

Dollars.     Reals, 
The  coinage  of  gold  in  the  mint  of  Potosi,  from 
1780  to  1790,  a  period  of  II    years,  was   e- 

qual  to 2,829,718       0 

The  annual  coinage  of  gold  _         -         -  257,2^7        1 

The  coinage  of  silver  in  the  mint  of  Potosi,  from 
1773  to  1790,  a  period  of  18  years,  amount- 
ed to  -  -  -  -  69,864-,7G4.       0 
The  annual  coinage  of  silver             -             -  3,881,375        0' 

The  annual  average  of  the  silver  coinage  at  Po- 
tosi, from  1780  to' 1790  -  -  3,960,010       7 

. — _ gold  coinage   from    1780 

to  1790  -         "    -  -  -  257,21.7        1 


Annual  avcrasie  of  both  -  "     -  •i;2 17,258       0 


The  coinage  of  Potosi  in  1791  *  -  -  •i,365,l75        0 

The  coinage  of  Peru  in  1791  t  -  -         5,118,94.1        0- 

The  total  coinage  of  both  -  -  9,lrS4,l  16       0 

Comtnerre  cf  Peru. 

The  export;;  of  Peru  are  gold  and  silver,  wine,  brandy,  sugar, 
pimento,  Jesuits'  bark,  salt.  Vicuna'  wool,  coarse  woollens,  and 
some  other  manufactures  of  little  value  ;  and  it  receives,  in  re- 
turn, European  goods,  live  stock,  provisions,  tallow,  cacao,  pa- 
raguay  tea,  coca  leaf,  indigo,  timber,  cordage,  pitch  and  copper. 

its  commerce  may  be  divided  into  three  branches  ;  viz.  its  ccan- 
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merce  by  land  with  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  Plata  ;  its  commerce 
by  sea  with  the  other  colonies  \  and  its  commerce  with  the  mother 
country. 

The  exports  of  Peru  to  Potosi  and  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Rio  Plata,  are  valued  at  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, and  the  imports  at  860,000  dollars  ;  so  that  the  balance 
in  favour  of  Peru  is  near  1,200,000  dollars,  independent  of  the 
profits  on  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  which  belongs  also  to  Peru, 
as  the  carriers  are  Peruvians.  Cuzco  and  Arequipa  are  the  routes 
through  which  this  trade  passes. 

The  chief  exports  to  the  Rio  Plata  are  brandy,  wine,  maize, 
sugar,  pimento,  indigo,  and  woollens.  The  brandy  alone  amounts 
to  near  a  million  of  dollars.  The  woollens,  which  are  next  in 
value,  are  chiefly  made  in  Peru,  but  part  of  them  are  brought 
from  Quito.  The  provinces  of  the  Rio  Plata  used  formerly  to 
take  woollens,  to  a  great  amount,  from  Quito  ;  but  it  is  now 
found  more  economical  to  procure  these  articles  from  Europe  by 
the  way  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  indigo  exported  from  Peru  is 
previously  imported  from  Goatemala. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  Rio  Plata,  are  mules,  sheep,  hams, 
tallow,  wool,  coca  leaf,  paraguay  leaf,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
tin  from  Oruro  :  20,000  mules  are  imported  annually  from  Tu- 
cuman,  for  the  service  of  the  mines.  * 

The  commerce  of  Peru,  by  sea,  with  the  other  colonies  of  Spa- 
nish America,  will  appear  from  the  following  tables. 

I. — Commerce  of  Callao   with  Chili,  Guayaquil,  Panama,   and 
Goatemala^  for  the  years  1785,  1786,  1787,  1788,  and  1789.  f 


Chili 

Guayaquil 
Panama 
Goatemala 


Annual  Aver. 


Iiiijwrts. 

Expo7is, 

Balance  for 
Callao. 

Balance  ag. 
Callao. 

5,533,775   1 

2,547,643   1 

59,035  5 

210,295  7 

4,686,423   3 

2,906,305  0 

201,631   7 

29,416  4 

358,661    7 
142,596  2 

847,351   G 
180,879  3 

8,350,749  6 

7,823,776  6 

501,258    1 

1,028,231    1 

1,670,149  7 

1,564,755  3 

Annual  balance  against  Callao 


105,394  4 
II. 
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II. Commerce  of  Arica,  Payta,  and  other  ports  of  Peru,  with 

the  kingdom  of  Chili,  and  the  ports  of  Panama  and  Guayaquil, 


Chili  * 

Panama  and  Guayaquil  f 


Imports. 


46,67.5 
S50,000 


Exports. 


1 30,000 


Bal.  a^. 
Peru. 


■16,675 
220,000 


396,67.')  130,000  266,675 
III — Result  of  both. 


Annual  trad*'  of  Peru,  by  sea, 
with  the  other  colonies 


Jmpovts. 


Kxr>orts, 


1,694,755  4  372,069  4 


Balance  a^. 
Peru. 


2,066,S24 

Forty-one  vessels,  of  different  sizes  and  descriptions,  are  emt- 
ployed  in  this  trade  ;  and  all  of  them,  except  three,  belong  to 
Peru.  Their  united  tonnage  amounts  to  351,500  quiut.ds,.  and 
they  are  manned  by  1460  seamen,  i 

The  chief  exports  from  Peru  to  Chili  are  European  goods,  pre- 
viously imported  at  Callao.  ^)Ugar ;  coarse  woollens,  made  iu 
Peru  j  indigo,  from  Goatemala  j  salt ;  cotton  ;  pita  yarn,  anti 
some  other  trifling  articles.  The  imports  are  chiefly  wheat ;  cop- 
per ;  negro  slaves,  some  of  them  natives  of  Chili,  but  the  greater 
part  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres  ;  tillovv'  ;  wiue ;  Pa- 
raguay tea  ;  salt  meat ;  tijnber  ;  cordage  ;  and  leather.  Part  of 
the  copper  is  used  in  the  mint  at  Lima  ;  and  tiie  remainder,  ex- 
cept a  small  quantity  sent  to  Guayaquil,  reexported  to  Spain, 
The  ports  of  Chili  that  trade  with  Peru,  are  Valparayso,  Con- 
cepcion,  and  Coquimbo  ;  but  Valparayso  alone  carries  on  three 
limes  as  much  trade  as  tJie  other  two.  The  timber  is  brought 
from  the  isle  of  Chiloe. 

Three  fourths  of  the  exports  to  Guayaquil  consist  of  European 
goods,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  flour,  v.iue,  brandy,  and  cop- 
per. The  imports  are  clucfly  cacao  and  timber.  There  is  also 
imported  into  Peru,  on  account  of  the  government,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  tobacco,  the  growth  of  Guayaquil,  which  is  af- 
lerwards  reexported  to  Chili  j  but  this  is  not  included  in  the  pre- 
ceding tables. 
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The  trade  with  Panama,  which  was  formerly  of  such  magni- 
tude, has  declined  since  the  middle -of  the  last  century,  and  is, 
now  reduced  to  a  small  importation  of  timber  and  cacao,  and  to 
the  remains  of  a  slave  trade,  which  is  every  day  diminishing. 
The  exports  from  Peru  to  Panama  are  coarse  woollens,  sugar, 
flour,  and  brandy.  There  is  also  a  remittance  of  300,000  doU 
lars  a  year  from  the  treasury  of  Lima,  to  pay  the  garfison  and 
civil  government  of  Panama  ;  without  which  that  city  must  have 
fallen  to  still  greater  insignificance. 

Indigo  is  the  principal  article  of  import  from  Goatemala, 
Small  quantities  of  logwood,  pitch,  timber,  and  cacao,  are  also 
imported.  The  exports,  which  are  very  trifling,  consist  chiefly 
of  wine  and  woollens.  The  wines  and  brandies  of  Peru  might 
be  exported  with  advantage  to  San  Bias,  for  the  consumption  of 
Cinaloa,  Sonora,  and  California  ;  but  though  permission  has  been 
frequently  solicited  from  the  government,  it  has  been  constantly 
refused,  from  an  apprehension  of  interfering  with  the  trade  of 
the  mother  country  in  these  articles. 

The  trade  of  Peru  with  Spain  was  carried  on  by  Porto  Bello 
and  Panama  till  174-8,  when  register  ships  were  substituted  for 
galleons,  and  the  voyage  by  Cape  Horn,  for  the  circuitous  route 
formerly  in  use.  It  is  amusing  to  consider  the  progress  made 
since  that  time  in  the  art  of  navigation.  The  first  Spanish  ves- 
sels which  sailed  by  Cape  Horn,  were  insured  against  sea  risk  at 
Cadiz,  at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  20  j^er  cefit.  of  their  value  ;  but 
the  vessels  which  perform  the  same  voyage  at  present  are  insured 
for  two.  *  The  register  ships,  though  liable  to  objections,  were 
preferable  in  every  respect  to  the  galleons.  They  shortened  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony,  and  les- 
sened the  expenses  attending  it.  By  aifording  quicker  returns, 
they  led  to  more  frequent  adventures  j  and  by  meeting  more  ef- 
fectually the  demand,  they  diminished  the  inducements  to  con- 
traband. But  the  trade  was  still  clogged  and  impeded  with  much 
useless  expense  and  unnecessary  delay,  and  subjected  to  an  arbi- 
trary license,  which  was  withheld  or  burdened  with  restrictions 
at  the  caprice  of  the  minister. 

The  register  ships  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  of 
Peru  with  the  mother  country,  till  the  war  for  American  inde- 
pendence, during  which  there  was  little  intercourse  between 
Spain  and  this  distant  colony.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  the  system 
of  free  trade,  the  order  for  which  had  been  issued  at  Madrid 
some  years  before,  began  to  be  carried  into  cfix'Ct  in  the  South 
Sea.     According  to  this  system,  the  most  wise  and  liberal  M^hich 
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Spain  has  ever  laid  down  for  her  colonies,  an  unlimited  inter- 
course, without  licenses  or  other  restrictions,  is  permitted  be- 
tween certain  ports  of  Spain  and  certain  ports  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica ;  and  among  the  privileged  ports  of  America,  are  Callao  and 
Arica,  both  situated  in  Peru. 

The  result  of  these  innovations  has  been  highly  favourable  to 
Peru.  Its  inhabitants  enjoy  foreign  luxuries  and  conveniences  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  greater  abundance  than  before ;  while  their 
industry  has  been  excited,  the  value  of  their  exports  increased, 
and  the  produce  of  their  mines  nearly  doubled.  Nor  has  the 
change  of  system  been  less  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, 
though  some  individuals  have  suffered  by  it.  From  lYli  to 
17S9,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  whole  exports  to  Spain' 
from  Peru,  Chili,  the  Rio  Plata  and  Santa  Fe,  did  not  exceed 
thirty-four  millions  of  dollars.  *  But  at  present,  the  exports 
from  Peru  and  Chili  alone,  exceed  six  millions  annually  ;  and  the 
imports  from  Europe  have  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  For 
some  years,  indeed,  after  the  opening  of  the  free  trade,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  mother  country,  ignorant  of  the  real  state  and  re- 
sources of  Peru,  poured  into  that  country  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  its  effective  demand  required,  or  enabled  it  to  con- 
sume ;  and  by  the  consequent  Want  ■  of  sale,  and  depreciation  of 
these  goods,  the  importers  paid  dearly  for  their  rashness.  But 
though  some  merchants  suffered  by  their  over-speculation,  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country  were  benefited  by  it ;  and' 
with  regard  to  Peru,  it  would  be  diificult  to  show  how  the  abund- 
ance and  low  price  of  goods  could  be  injurious  to  the  consumer/ 
On  the  con.trary,  the  spirit  of  industry  has  been  awakened  in  that 
kingdom,  by  the  sight  of  luxuries  and  accommodations,  former- 
ly unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  or  placed  beyond  their  reach  -,  and 
the  increase  of  its  exports  since  the  free  trade,  is  the  surest  proof 
of  its  growing  prosperity. 
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Tables  of  the  Commerce  of  Peru  ivith  the  Moifier  Country. 

I.— Imports  of  Lima  from  Spain  in  the  years  1785,  1786,  1787, 
1788,  and  1789.  * 


National  Goods 


1785. 
1786. 

1787. 
1788. 
1789. 


ForAzn  Goods. 


\Prime  Cost-^vhen 
exported. 


Coji  "witb  duties, 
and  other  expen-f 
les  to  Lima.        \ 


1,932,040  o-^i  3,106,056  af]  5,038,096  3I 

6,358,901  5  111,472,221  2- 

2,426,581  6||  5,651,749  2 

995,055  6-^1  2,293,306  5-| 

1,216,855  37  2,224,517      - 


5. "3,389  S\ 
3,225,167  3i 
1,298,250  7^ 
1,007,663   7|! 


6,965,231  3 1 

14,734,084  4i 
7,257,741  6| 
2,940,992  li\ 
2,856,965  ot, 


Total,accordingtothe|^^_^^g^^^^  ofii4.i03,4io  7il26.679.960  l\ 


Cuftomhoufe  entry 
Addition  of  22p.ccnt 

Total 

Annual  average 


2,727,064  I     2,990,428  5     5,717,492  6 


34.735,015  7fi 
7.344,297  7  1 


15.303,574  if  17,093,879  4-132,397,453  s\ 


;  5,060,714  6||  3,418,775  7^1  6,479.490  i\ 


42,099,313  64' 


8,419,862  6f! 


In  this  table  are  included  imports  from  China  by  the  Filipine 
Company  to  the  value  of  421,120  dollars  ;  and  imports  of  Euro- 
pean goods  from  other  ports  of  America  to  the  value  of  270,237 
dollars  7|-  reals. 

The  aiddition  of  22  per  cent,  to  the  official  value,  is  considered 
as  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  official  value. 

The  freightage,  insurance,  duties  and  other  expenses,  from 
the  time  the  goods  leave  the  wharf,  when  they  are  embarked  in 
Spain,  till  they  are  wai-ehoused  at  Lima,  are  estimated  at  28  dol- 
lars 3-5-  reals  per  cent,  on  all  goods  sent  round  Cape  Horn.  A  se- 
parate charge  is  made  for  the  goods  from  Chinu,  and  from  the 
American  ports. 

The  European  goods  in  greatest  request  in  Peru,  are  silks,  su- 
perfine cloth,  lace,  fine  linen,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  an«l 
show.  There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  ordinary  linen^ 
and  for  the  inferior  sorts  of  cloth  and  woollens.  Cutlery,  and 
all  instruments  of  iron,  arc  also  in  great  request. 
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II. — ^Exports  from  Lima  to  Spain  in  the  same  period. 


Coin  la  Bullion. 

Produce. 

Total. 

Totals  with  cost 

and  dutidSy  to 

Spain, 

1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 

7,144,325  2-^ 
8,285,659  7| 
4,518,246  3:^ 
5,463,973   \\ 
2,449,495  6| 

733,587  4 
882,807   1 
906,022  0 
579,160  2 
523,080  0 

7,877,912  6| 
9,168,467  0^ 
5,424,268  3^ 
6,043,133  O; 
2,972,575  6^ 

8,823,115  64- 
10,369,502  3|. 
6,503,961   2^ 
6,798,374  0'^ 
3,484,386  2^ 

Total. 

27,861,700  4;'3,624,656  7 

31,486,357  3| 

35,979,399  6^ 

An.  aver. 

5,572,340  1 

724,931   3 

6,297,271   4 

7,195,879  7^ 

In  this  table  is  included  the  sum  of  2,790,000  dollars  exported 
to  Asia  by  the  Filipine  Company. 

Silver  brought  from  Lima  to  Spain,  costs,  in  freightage,  in- 
surance, and  duties,  9\  jwr  cent.  ;  and  gold,  2^  per  cent. 

The  articles  of  produce  are  chiefly  Jesuits'  bark.  Vicuna  wool, 
copper  from  Chili,  cacao  from  Guayaquil,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton. 

III. — Commerce  of  Peru  v/ith  Spain,  from  1775  to  1779,  com- 
pared with  the  Commerce  between  the  same  Countries,  from 
1785  to  1789.  t 


From  1775  to  1779 
From  1785  to  1789 

Total  for  ten  years 


Imports. 


Exports. 


23,838,183  44'21,302,385  2 
42,099,313  6|35,979,339  6^ 


65,937,497  3|57,281,725  0^ 


Excess  of  the  2d  period  above  the  1st  18,261,130  2||l4,676;954  4^ 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  first  of  these  pe- 
riods, Potosi  and  the  other  provinces  now  annexed  to  the  Rio 
Plata,  formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  ;  and  tliat,  by  the 
separation  of  these  provinces,  Peru,  during  the  second  period, 
contained  only  49  or  51  districts,  instead  of  74,  of  which  it  was 
formerly  composed. 

But,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  commerce  of  Peru,  we 
must  take  Buenos  Ayres  into  the  account,  and   consider  these 
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two  countries,  arxd  Chili,  as  parts  of  the  same  commercial  system. 
It  will  then  more   fully  appear,  how   small  are   the   means,  and 
limited  the  resources,  of  these  extensive  colonies,  and  what  false 
and  exaggerated  notions  have  been  circulated  in  this  country  wiclv- 
regard  to  them. 

Vkiv  of  the  Resources  of  Peru^  ChUiy  and  the  Rio  Plata,  for 
maintaining  Foreign  Commerce. 

Dollars. 
Annual  coinasje  of  Lima,  from  1790  to  1794     -     5,593,513     6 
Coinage  of  Potosi  in  I79i              -              -  •      4,365,175     0 
Annual  coinage   of  Santiagc^  of    Chili,    estimat- 
ed at  *           1,400,000     0 

Annual  export  of  produce  from  Callao,  from  1785 

to  1789 r  724,931     ^ 

Export  of  produce  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1796  f     1,328,840     0 

13,412,459  3 
It  ajjpears  from  this  statement,  that  the  .efFective -demand  of 
these  countries  for  foreign  commodities,  does  not  exceed,  at  pre- 
sent, three  millions  Sterling  annually.  It  is  true,,  that  with  a 
better  government,  and  a  more  liberal  system  of  commercial  re- 
gulations, these  resources  m.ight  be  greatly  augmented  ;  but  such 
i'mprovements  are  in  general  .the  work  of  time,  and  in  South  A- 
merica,  many  difficulties  must  first  be  surmounted.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  is  wonderfully  small,  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense surface,  and  composed  of  casts  which  mutually  hate  and 
distrust  each  other.  The  Indians,  who  are  the  most  numerous 
class,  prefer  a  life  of  indolence  and  apathy,  to  enjoyments  that 
must  be  purchased  with  labour.  Amon^  the  other  casts,  eman- 
cipation from  the  mother  country  would  be  the  signal  of  discord 
and  political  discussions  the  most  adverse,  during  their  continu- 
ance, to  the  progress  of  opulence,  and  the  steady  exertions  of  in- 
dustry. Some  improvement  might  be  expected  in  the  mines. 
The  labour  of  extracting  the  ore  might  be  abridged  by  machinery, 
and  the  processes  for  reducing  it  meliorated  by  more  skilful  applica- 
tions of  chemistry.  But  the  scarcity  of  hands  would  prevent  any 
great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  ;  and  a  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  supply  of  quicksilver,  might  render  them  even  less  produc- 
tive than  they  are  at  present.  The  mines  of  quicksilver  in  China. 
are  said,  within  these  few  years,  to  have  been  exhausted.  None 
could  be  expected  from  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  that  quar- 
ter 
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f.cr  of  the  world.  No  resource  would  then  remain  but  to  repair 
the  works  at  Huacavelica,  and  extract  from  it  quicksilver  for  the 
other  mines,  without  which,  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
abandoned. 

In  some  branches  of  produce,  it  is  true,  the  exports  from  this 
part  of  America  might  be  instantly  augmented.  The  exports  of 
hides,  tallow,  and  salted  provisions  from  Buenos  Ayres,  migln: 
be  greatly  increased.  Copper,  the  valji-  of  which  is  rising  every 
day  at  home,  might  be  procured,  in  gieat  abundance,  from  Chili 
and  the  Rio  Plata.  Valuable  furs  might  be  obtained  in  great 
numbers  from  the  Andes  ;  and  in  this  species  of  industry  the 
Indians,  like  their  North  American  brethren,  would  m^ore  readily 
engage  them  in  more  settled  occupations.  Flax  and  hemp  of  the 
very  best  quality  are  raised  in  Chili ;  and  if  greater  care  were 
taken  to  gather  the  cotton  of  Peru,  and  more  attention  bestowed 
on  the  art  of  packing,  both  that  article,  and  the  wool  of  the 
fame  country,  might  be  sent  to  Europe  at  a  price  that  could  not 
exclude  them  from  the  market.  Cacao,  coffee,  dye-stuffs,  and 
rhedical  drugs,  might  also  b^  exported  in  greater  quantity. 

Revenue. 

The  revenue  of  Peru  amounts  to  near  five  millions  of  dollar? 
annually;  of  which  300,000  are  remitted  to  Pannma  ;  15,000  to 
the  Isle  of  Cliiloe  ;  and  a  third  sum  to  Valdivla.  The  clear  re- 
venue, after  these  remittances,  and  after  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  Peru,  does  not  exceed  500,000  dollars  ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  that  sum  as  the  total  revenue 
wliich  the  King  of  Spain  derives  from  this  part  of  his  domi- 
nions. * 

The  revenue  of  Potosi  Is  estimated  at  1,200,000  dollars  ;  f  and 
<?f  this  sum  200,000 '  are  remitted  annually  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  J 
£o  that  the  Crown  derives  no  clear  revenue  whatever  from  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  Plata.  The  same  is  true  of  Chili,  Ca- 
racas, and  Santa  Fe.  New  Spain  used  formerly  to  send  remit- 
tances of  3,i00,000  dollars  to  the  governments  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hispaniola,  Florida,  Luisiana,  Truxillo,  and  Manilla  ;  but 
the  loss  of  Luisiana  and  Hispaniola  will  have  saved  some  part  of 
that  expense.  The  residue  of  the  revenue  of  Mexico,  after  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  its  own  government,  is  transmitted  to 
Madrid,  and  amounts  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  ||  The 
produce  of  the  customs  collected  in  the  ports  of  Spain,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  its  colonial  trade,  may  be  estimated  at  two  millions  and 
n  half  of  dollars.  The  total  revenue  which  the  Crown  of  Spain 
derives  from  its  colonics  and  foreign  possessions,  may  therefore 
be  reckoned  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  go- 
vernment of  its  colonics.  A  country  so  valuable  and  extensive 
Ss  the  one  we  have  been  considering  ;  reaching  fi'om  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Guayaquil,  and  from  Guayaquil  to  the  Isle  of  Chiloe  ; 
possessing  every  variety  of  soil  and  cHmate  ;  furnishing  in  abun- 
dance the  most  rare  and  costly,  as  well  as  the  most  common  and 
indispensable  productions ;  having  the  advantage  of  navigable 
rivers,  and  an  extensive  sea-coast ;  situated  between  the  populous 
and  opulent  empires  of  Asia,  and  the  active  and  cultivated  states 
of  Europe  ;  after  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity, contains  hardly  three  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and, 
though  taxed  beyond  its  means,  contributes  only  half  a  million 
of  dollars  to  the  dcfcirce  of  the  state.  Such  arc  tlie  effects  of 
political  and  commercial  jealousy  and  religious  intolerance.  The 
court  of  Spain  watches  over  the  morals  and  faith  of  its  colonies 
with  the  vigilance  of  a  confessor  ;  views  their  commercial  prospe- 
rity with  the  ill-will  of  a  rival  shopkeeper  ;  and  contemplates 
their  union  and  good  vmdcrstanding,  with  the  fears  of  a  despot 
trembling  for  his  authority.  It  is  true,  that,  with  a  contrary 
system,  Spain  would  probably  long  since  have  lost  possession  of 
her  colonies.  But  those  colonies,  befoi-e  emancipating  themselves 
from  her  yoke,  would  have  grown  into  rich  and  populous  states  ; 
and  during  their  growth,  they  would  have  contributed  to  exalt 
the  mother  country  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  prosperity,  which 
she  would  have  maintained  after  the  separation  ;  the  Spanish 
name,  and  language  and  character,  would  have  struck  a  deep  and 
permanent  root  in  the  new  world  ;  and  the  mother  country,  if 
ever  reduced  to  a  struggle  for  her  existence,  might  have  looked 
with  confidence  to  the  aid  and  friendship  of  her  once  rebellious, 
but  now  affectionate  children. 


Art.  Xin.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honcurahle  diaries  James  Fcx, 
071C  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  on  the  Import- 
ance of  the  ColoJiies  situated  on  the  Coast  of  Guiana.  By  a  British 
Merchant,     pp.  19.     London.     Richardson.      1S06. 

"tTrE  have  already  noticed  a  tract  written  with  the  intention 
'^ '    ,  of  augmenting  the  prejudice  which  already  exists  in  the 
public  mind  against  peace.     That  work  contained  the  general  de- 
fence 
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fence  of  war  by  a  speculative  author,  and  might  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  a  fair  view  of  the  sentiments  entertained  upon  this 
important  subject  by  the  disinterested  part  of  the  community,  who 
are  only  misguided  by  their  ignorance  and  their  perverted  enthusi- 
asm. The  very  small  tract  now  before  us,  comes  from  another, 
perhaps  a  more  formidable,  description  of  persons,  who  seek  war 
*  as  a  great  gain. '  The  general  remarks  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers,  in  the  course  of  the  present  Number,  upon 
the  lamentable  prejudices  which  prevail  on  this  subject,  would 
be  incomplete,  without  a  short  notice  of  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  interested  class  of  enemies  to  peace. 

The  author  of  the  letter  under  consideration  applies  himself  to 
the  proof  of  two  things, — the  great  value  of  the  Dutch  colonies, 
and  the  possibility  of  England  retaining  them,  witliout  any  detri- 
ment to  her  own  settlements. 

To  make  out  his  first  position,  he  states,  in  a  cursory  manner, 
that  the  captured  colonies  in  Guiana,  contain  more  negroes  and 
lands,  and  export  more  produce,  than  all  our  old  islands,  except 
Jamaica  ;  and  that  they  may  be  valued  at  twenty  millions  JSter- 
ling.  If  any  instance  were  wanting  to  shev.^  how  very  unsafe 
guides,  in  matters  of  fact,  mere  practical  men  are,  we  miglit 
produce  this  statement.  The  slaves  in  our  minor  islands,  twenty- 
live  yeai's  ago,  were  upwards  of  200,000,  and,  at  present,  tlicy 
cannot  be  fewer  than  250,000.  We  do  not  merely  maintain,  that 
this  is  greatly  above  the  number  in  Dutch  Guiana;  but,  admitting 
it  to  be  correct,  we  assert,  that  our  author's  valuation  of  twenty 
millions  Sterling  is  absurd  ;  for,  if  there  is  any  trutlr  in  the  prin- 
ciples assumed  by  the  planters  in  valuing  their  stock,  a  colony, 
containing  2.50,000  negroes,  is  worth,  not  twenty,  but  forty-five 
millions.  Tliey  allowed  twice  die  value  of  the  negroes  for  the 
value  of  the  lands  and  erections,  with  other  property,  exclusive 
of  houses  in  the  towns.  In  like  manner,  the  tonnage,  which  he 
makes  only  S0,000,  should  be  near  70,000.  So  mucli  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  merchant's  facts,  and  for  the  proof  that,  bv  hh 
own  shewing,  he  has  greatly  mistated  the  value  of  the  captured 
colonies,  when  he  compares  them  to  the  minor  British  islands. 
His  reasonings  about  the  value  of  the  customs  derived  from  this 
source,  are  worthy  of  as  little  attention  ;  for,  atbnitting  that 
400,0001.  are  annually  raised  upon  goods  exported  to  Guiana, 
and  brought  from  thence,  whatever  portion  of  this  sum  is  gained 
clear  of  drawback  on  reexportation  and  other  expenses,  will  be 
raised  after  the  colonies  shall  have  been  given  up,  cither  on  pro- 
duce consumed  in  England,  or  on  manufactures  destined  ulti- 
mately for  the  Guiana  market. 

The  other  part  of  our  author's  argument  is,  by  accidenr,  nearer 
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the  fi'/st  view  ;  for  his  interest  happening  to  lead  him  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  question,  he  maintains,  that  the  retention  of 
the  captured  colonies  will  not  ruin  the  old   sugar  planters.     We 

•  have  no  inclination  to  argue  this  matter  one  way  or  another. 
But  we  cannot  pass  over  his  very  strange  doctrine,  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  command  the  whole  sugar  market  of  the  world,  if 

-we  retain  the  Dutch  colonies ;  for  then,  he  says,  ^^^e  shall  hold 
five  sixths  of  all  the  sugars  consumed,  and  may  fix  the  prices 
accordingly.  Without  remarking  that  this  proportion  is  quite  un- 
founded ii>  point  of  fact,  and  that  the  command  in  question  should 
have  already  belonged  to  us  much  more  securely  during  the  war, 
we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  nation,  holding  a  monopoly  of  any 
trade,  is  a  verv  different  thing  from  a  company  or  an  individual 
engrossing  that  trade.  In  the  latter  case,  prices  may  be  fixed  by 
the  seller,  at  least  within  certain  limits.  In  the  former  case, 
competition  operates  among  the  different  individual  traders  just  as 
effectually,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  if  different  na- 
tions held  the  traffic.  The  only  advantage  derived  in  this  case  is 
by  the  government,  which,  if  the  monopoly  be  complete,  or  near- 
ly so,  can  levy  certain  duties  on  the  sale,  thereby  augmenting  the 
price  generally.  This  rise  the  merchants  will  never  concur  ,ia 
making  of  themselves. 

But,  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  these  benefits  really  be- 
longed to  the  possession  of  Dutch  Guiana  ; — suppose,  too,  which 
we  cannot  deny,  that  those  colonies  have  many  signal  advantages 
over  the  old  islands, — the  question  is  still  left  undecided,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  retain  them  at  all  hazards,  and  to  make  them  a 
sine  qua  non  of  peace,  as  the  planters  and  their  consignees  no 
doubt  desire.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  prove  that  an  enemy's,  or 
a  neighbour's  property  suits  us  exceedingly  well,  and  another 
thing  to  shew  that  we  ought  never  to  rest  till  we  make  it  our  own. 
But  there  is  suck  an  avidity  of  foreign  colony  in  the  present  ge- 
neration, that  this  difference  is  entirely  overlooked  ;  and  the  cus- 
tom is,  now-a-days,  to  cry  out  for  every  vessel,  settlement,  and 
line  of  trade, — ^in  short,  for  all  things  appertaining  to  commerce 
and  navigation,  as  if  it  were  one  and  the  same  thing  to  justify 
the  longing  by  reason,  and  to  take  the  place  by  ships.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  shew,  that  the  worst  way  of  paying  ourselves  for 

.the  subjugation  of  Europe,  -is  to  seize  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Nor  shall  we  say  any  thing  against  the  policy  of  consoling  our- 
selves for  the  misfortunes  of  our  allies,  by  taking  their  colonies. 

.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  glance  at  tlie  calmness  with  which 
such  reasoners  contemplate  endless  war,  when  a  sugar  island  is 
in  view.  The  author  of  this  tract,,  after  enumerating  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Guiana,  seems  to  per«eive  that  his  readers  might 
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possibly  think  it,  after  all,  paying  too  dear  even  for  Guiana,  to 
make  it  a  sine  qud  non.  Accordingly,  he  invariably  begins  the 
general  praise  of  war.  In  peace  time,  he  says,  our  enemies  will 
do  our  trade  far  more  injury.  He  reminds  us  that  they  said  in 
1802,  *  leave  England  at  peace,  and  we  shall  ruin  her.'  Our 
seamen,  too,  will  desert  into  their  service  ;  whereas  we  have 
their  seamen  in  ours.  From  this  we  are  driven  to  Conclude,  that 
no  peace  can  be  compatible  with  our  safety  which  does  not  in- 
clude the  retention  of  Dutch  Guiana,  the  great  defence  against 
all  those  dangers. 

The  British  planters,  and,  still  more,  the  London  merchants  con- 
cerned in  the  Guiana  trade,  have  no  doubt  serious  reasons  for 
holding  such  language.  A  peace,  which  should  restore  Guiana  to 
the  Dutch,  would  prevent  the  former  from  obtaining  more  loans, 
and  would  reduce  the  profits  received  by  the  latter,  from  a  large 
commission,  to  a  small  interest  upon  their  past  advances.  There- 
fore, we  are  not  surprised  at  seeing  those  persons  very  clamorous 
for  sine-qud-noiis,  and  exceedingly  well  pleased  at  the  failure  of  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  Traders  in  the  government  securities,  in  like 
manner, — loan  contractors,— insurance-brokers,  and  other  specu- 
lators who  profit  by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  certain  articles, 
and,  whose  employment  is  of  a  gambling  nature,  are  naturally  a- 
verse  to  the  termination  of  war,  the  element  in  which  they  exist. 
All  those  persons  live  near  the  seat  of  government,  and  they 
are  of  a  forward,  clamorous  disposition.  They  frequently  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  voice  pass  for  the  expression  of  the  public 
opinion,  and  but  too  often  cause  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  less  thought  of  than  their  own.  If  Yarmouth,  in 
the  same  way,  were  the  seat  of  government,  we  sltould  never 
know  what  a  wish  for  peace  is.  It  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  with 
what  composure  the  class  of  men  alluded  to  contemplate  the 
downfal  of  foreign  empires,  and  the  degradation  of  the  species 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Tiiey  care  no  more  about  it,  than 
they  do  about  the  African  slave  trade,  or  the  traffic  in  crowns 
and  princes  carried  on  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any  other  merely  in- 
different matter.  They  submit  with  exemplary  resignation  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  even  the  ruin  of  those  traders  who 
ewe  them  notliing.  They  bear  up  in  a  manner  truly  edifying  a- 
gainst  the  hardships  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  comforted  for  the  entire  loss  of  our  army,  if  the  volun- 
teers only  remained,  as  their  feelings  are  greatly  soothed  under 
the  loss  of  seamens'  lives,  by  the  interesting  occasions  which  it 
affords  for  giving  swords  and  pensions.  That  such  calm  and 
pious  observers  should  be  hurried  into  any  wish  for  peace,  is  al- 
together out  of  the  question.     But  when  the  'signal  for  new  and 
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wi<le-spreadlng  war  is  given,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  last 
chance  of  happiness  has  been  lost  to  millions, — their  feelings  get 
the  better  of  them, — they  exult  with  all  the  steadiness  of  calculat- 
ing zeal  in  the  prospects  of  new  percentage,  and  give  way  to  an 
enthusiastic  joy,  because  the  gate  has  been  torn  off  the  temple  of 
Janus.  At  all  this  outcry,  no  one  should  be  surprised  ;  nor  can 
any  one  greatly  blame  it.  The  fault  is  theirs  only,  who  call  it  the 
public  voice,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  affected  by  the  feelings 
from  which  it  springs,  or  view  in  it  any  indication  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country. 


Art.  XIV.  Refiectiotis  on  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice  in 
Scotland,  and  on  the  Resolutions  of  the  Cominittee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  that  Subject.  8vo.  pp.  115.  Edinburgh  &  London. 
1806. 


Thoughts  on  Trial  hij  Jurij  in  Civil  Causes^  ivith  a  View  to  a  Reform 
in  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
8vo.     pp.  TO.     Edinburgh  &  London.      1806. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers,  relative 
to  the  Administration  of  Civil  Justice  in  Scotland.  8vo.  pp.  42. 
Glasgow.     1806. 

^Phe  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  close  of 
-*-  the  last  Parliament,  as  an  avowed  preliminary  to  bringing 
in  a  bill  for  new-modelling  tlie  Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotland, 
have  now  been  before  the  public  for  upwards  of  eight  months. 
They  were  circulated  for  the  professed  purpose  of  exciting  dis- 
cussion ; — they  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  important  and  deli- 
cate questions  in  jurisprudence  and  legislation;  and  were  address- 
ed, in  an  especial  manner,  to  that  industrious  body  of  Scotch 
Advocates,  who  are  proverbially  knov/ii  to  write  all  they  speak, 
and  to  print  all  they  write.  Yet  the  leisure  of  a  summer,  and  the 
business  of  a  winter,  have  been  allowed  to  pass  away  ;  and  all  that 
has  been  produced  on  the  subject,  are  the  three  anonymou'^ 
pamphlets,  the  titles  of  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arr- 
tide.  This,  we  think,  is  a  kind  of  reproach,  not  only  to  those 
who  have  a  more  immediate  concern  in  the  consequences  of  the 
measure,  but  to  the  spieculative  and  inquisitive  in  both  ends  of  the 
island.  So  great  an  experiment  in  legislation,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  projected  since  the  days  of  Justinian  or  Alfred  ;  nor 
one  which,  promises  to  have  an  operation  so  extensive,  both  by 
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its  immediate  effects  upon  this  part  of  the  empire,  and  by  Its  cx« 
ample  upon  that  to  which  it  is  not  to  reach  directly.  It  would 
be  strange,  Indeed,  if  a  measure  of  this  magnitude  were  to  be 
adopted,  without  producing  some  sensation  in  the  thinking  part 
of  the  community  ;  and  though  we  make  no  doubt  that  many 
learned  memorials  and  valuable  suggestions  have  been  privately 
communicated  to  the  movers  of  the  business, — that  much  pro- 
found discussion  will  take  place  in  Parliament, — and  tliat  many, 
who  have  formed  a  general  opinion  upon  the  tenor  of  the  resolu- 
tions, reserve  themselves  till  they  see  how  they  are  to  be  modified 
in  the  draught  of  the  bill ;  still  we  must  confess  that  we  have 
been  both  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  silence  with  which  the 
overture  has  been  received,  and  the  disinclination  which  has  been 
manifested,  to  express  or  to  direct  the  public  sentiment,  as  to  the 
general  principle  of  the  measure. 

It  does  appear  to  us,  however,  that  this  Is  a  case  in  which  the 
Legislature  must  look  for  Illumination  beyond  its  committees  and 
official  advisers  ;  and  In  which  every  one  who  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge,  or  habits  of  reflection  on  the  subject.  Is  called 
upon  to  assist  the  Legislature  with  his  suggestions  and  advice. 
The  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  circulate  the  printed  resolu- 
lutlons,  and  the  observations  which  were  made  when  they  were 
ordered  to  be  printed,  entitle  us  to  believe,  that  this  is  also  the 
feeling  of  the  noble  person  with  whom  the  project  originated, 
and  give  us  the  firmest  assurance,  that  a  measure,  begun  with  such 
laudable  circumspection,  will  not  be  carried  through  with  any 
degree  of  precipitation.  The  draught  of  the  bill,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  circulated  vi'ith  as  much  care  as  the  resolutions, 
and  an  opportunity  afforded  to  all  who  have  been  invited  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  the  ground  plan,  to  deliberate  upon  the  effect 
of  the  elevation.  It  Is  rather  with  a  view  of  setting  an  example 
to  others,  and  of  directing  the  public  attention  to  a  subject  so 
worthy  to  engage  It,  than  with  any  presumptuous  expectation  of 
being  able  to  throw  new  light  on  the  question  ourselves,  that  we 
have  ventured  upon  an  article  of  this  description,  and  thrown  to- 
gether the  following  considerations. 

The  Institutions  of  a  country  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
are  among  the  most  delicate  and  important  of  all  Its  establish- 
ments ;  and  come  m.ore  frequently  and  closely  In  contact  with  in- 
dividual comfort  and  prosperity,  than  the  political  constitution  It- 
self. This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  reason  for  not  altering 
them  •,  but  onlv  for  taking  great  care  that  they  are  altered  for  the 
better.  When  we  say,  that  they  are  of  incalculable  Import- 
ance, we  mean,  It  Is  of  Infinite  consequence  that  they  should  be 
good. 
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But  they  are  delicate  as  well  as  important.  This,  we  think, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  and  the  sum  of  our  opinion  upon  the  subject 
is,  that  to  improve  tliem  is  always  very  difficult,  and  often  very 
necessary ; — that  they  are  very  likely  to  require  great  reforms, 
but  that  these  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  great  hazards  and  in- 
conveniences. Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the  hazard 
of  reformation  to  the  accumulation  of  established  evils.  Most 
of  the  evils  from  which  men  attempt  to  deliver  themselves,  are 
capable  of  remedy  j  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  attempt  may 
be  attended,  should  only  engage  us  to  greater  vigilance  and  more 
deliberate  exertion. 

Whatever  is  established,  has  great  advantages  over  what  is  on- 
ly projected,  both  because  its  actual  effects  are  known,  and  have 
been  fully  developed  by  experience,  and  because  the  conduct  and 
the  habits  of  men  have  been  accommodated  to  its  subsistence. 
In  all  novelty,  there  is  something  of  hazard  ; — in  all  experiment, 
there  is  a  risk  of  disappointment.  No  man  can  reason  so  accu- 
rately from  the  past,  as  to  be  perfectly  certain  of  a  future  result ; 
and  that  more  especially  in  human  affairs,  where  no  two  cases 
are  ever  tovmd  alike,  or  even  very  nearly  analagous.  Above  all, 
our  anticipations  must  be  full  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  when  we  look 
forward  to  the  effects  of  introducing  in  one  ease,  what  we  have  only 
known  as  a  compound  element  in  another.  Institutions  vt'hich  are 
coeval  with  the  civilization  of  a  people,  and  which  have  been  as- 
similated to  all  the  other  parts  of  their  establishment,  may  be  Iiarni- 
less,  or  even  beneficial  among  them  ;  though  they  might  prove  in 
the  highest  degree  pernicious,  if  transferred  to  a  ditf'erent  com- 
munity. Gin  and  tobacco  are  found  to  agree  wonderfully  with 
the  constitution  of  an  English  or  Dutch  sailor  •,  but  they  operate 
like  deadly  poisons  on  those  who  have  grown  up  to  maturity, 
without  any  experience  of  their  effects. 

In  the  elastic  frame  of  artificial  society,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
vibrations  may  be  excited,  or  to  what  extent  they  may  be  propa- 
gated, by  a  mere  local  impulse.  It  is  a  great  living  body,  ani- 
mated by  sympathetic  nerves,  of  which  no  anatomist  has  yet  de- 
monstrated the  course  or  the  connexion  ;  and  we  may  paralyse  the 
hand  or  the  tongue,  while  we  are  seeking  to  remove  a  blemish  from 
the  eye.  It  is  a  great  chemical  compound,  which  maintains  its 
fluidity  and  transparency  by  the  nice  balance  of  innumerable  qui- 
escent and  divellent  aflmities  •,  and  there  is  no  saying  what  preci- 
pitations and  perturbations  may  be  produced  by  changing  the  pro- 
portion of  a  single  ingredient. 

Even  if  these  hazards  should  be  thought  chimerical,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  what  is  old,  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
familiar  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  it,  and  that  its  evils  are 
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less  perceived  than  those  of  a  more  recent  system.  The  road  perhaps 
may  not  be  so  short  or  so  smooth  as  it  might  have  been;  but  it  h.is 
been  made  with  great  cost,  and  every  one  knows  his  way  along 
it.  People  have  built  houses  and  villages  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
constructed  fences  and  canals  with  reference  to  its  direction. 
There  are  good  inns  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  horses  al- 
ways to  be  had  to  drag  us  over  the  steep  and  miry  parts  of  it. 

To  this  it  may  indeed  be  replied,  tliat  the  desertion  of  these 
is  but  one  temporary  sacrifice,  and  that  they  will  soon  be  reproduc- 
ed in  greater  abundance  as  the  newtract  comes  to  be  better  frequent- 
ed. This  would  be  tmanswerable,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  any 
assurance  that  the  first  change  would  be  t!ie  last :  But  the  spirit 
which  throws  down  what  is  antient,  will  never  spare  what  is  newj 
and  as  it  is  impossible  for  human  institutions  to  attain  perfection, 
or  for  men  to  recognize  it,  perhaps,  if  it  could  be  attained,  it  may 
be  v.'orth  while  to  calculate  whether  a  temporary  destitution  may 
not  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  a  temporary  improvement ;  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  wiser  to  bear  with  an  habitual  inconveni- 
ence, than  to  purchase  a  respite  by  a  series  of  great  and  periodical 
disorders.  If  we  once  pull  down  our  old  massive  castle,  out  of 
tiisgust  at  its  inconvenience  and  irregularity^  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  trim  box  which  we  substitute  in  its  place,  will  .not  escape 
the  hands  of  a  still  more  fastidious  generation  j — no,  although  its 
front  should  be  of  modern  gothic,  and  its  pediment  of  niost  ex- 
quisite rustic. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  seems  to  have  been  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  In  his  excellent,  though  imperfect  treatise,  '  of  the 
Amendment  of  Lawes, '  he  delivers  many  observations  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  preceding.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
following,  to  give  it  any  other  words  than  his  own. 

*  It  is  moft  certain,  tlrat  time  and  long  experience  is  much  mone  in- 
genious, fubtile  and  inventive,  than  all  the  wifeft  and  accutell  wits  in  the 
world,  co-exifling,  can  be.  It  difcovers  fuch  varieties  of  emergencies  and 
cafes,  that  no  man  could  ever  otherwife  have  imagined.  And,  on  the 
other  fide,  in  every  thing  that  is  new,  or  at  leaft  in  moft  thing?,  efpe- 
claHy  relating  to  lawes,  there  arc  thoufands  of  new  occurrences  and  in- 
tanglements  and  coincidencies  and  complications,  that  would  not  pof- 
fibJy  be  at  firft  foreften.  And  the  reafon  is  apparent  ;  becaufe  lawes 
concern  fuch  miiltitudcs,  and  thofe  of  various  difpofition?,  paflions, 
wits,  interefts,  concerns,  that  it  is  not  pofTible  for  any  human  forefi;;ht'' 
to  difcover  at  once,  or  to  provide  expedients  againll,  in  the  firft:  conlb'- 
tution  of  a  law.  Now  a  law,  that  hath  abidden  the  teil  of  time,  hath 
met  with  moll  of  thefe  varieties  and  complications  ;  and  experience 
bath  in  all  that  procefs  of  time  difcovered  thele  complications  and  e- 
mergencies,  and  fo  has  applied  fuitable  remedies  and  cures  for  thefc 
vsrioiis   emergencies.     So    that  in    truth  aiiiitnt   lawes,  efpecially  that 
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have  a  common  concern,  are  not  the  iffiies  of  the  prudence  of  this  or 
that  council  or  fenate,  but  they  are  the  produftion  of  the  various  ex- 
periences and  apph'cations  of  the  wifeft  thing  in  the  inferior  world  ;  to 
wit,  time  ;  which,  as  it  difcovers  day  after  day  new  inconvenience^,  fo 
it  doth  fucceffively  apply  new  remedies :  and  indeed  it  is  a  kind  of 
aggregation  of  the  difcoveries,  refults  and  applications  of  ages  and  e- 
vents  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  great  adventure  to  go  about  to  alter  it,  without 
very  great  neceffity,  and  under  the  greateft  demonftration  of  fafety  and 
convenience  imaginable.  ' 

These  considerations  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  In  any  ope- 
ration of  which  society  is  the  subject ;  yet  they  should  be  looked 
to,  rather  to  direct,  than  to  repress  our  exertions  for  its  improve- 
ment ;  to  deter  us,  indeed,  from  light  or  frequent  or  Inconsider- 
ate alterations,  but  to  give  weight  and  steadiness  to  those  great 
and  necessary  movements  by  which  great  advantages  are  gained, 
or  enormous  incumbrances  shaken  ofF.  It  is  right  that  there 
should  be  that  vis  inertia  in  our  establishments  that  resists  slight 
impulses,  and  keeps  them  firm  on  their  base,  in  spite  of  petty  at- 
tacks ;  but  it  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  they  could  not  be  moved 
when  reason  and  expediency  mustered  in  full  force  to  fix  them  in 
a  more  advantageous  position.  The  anchor  which  holds  tlie  ves- 
sel of  the  state,  should  be  heavy  enough  to  resist  all  swells  and 
squalls  of  the  turbulent  elements  without,  or  to  be  pulled  up  by 
a  few  mischievous  cabin  boys  or  mutinous  sailors  within  ;  but  it 
would  be  miserable,  if  it  could  not  be  weighed  by  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  the  crew,  when  it  was  necessary  to  remove  to  a  more  e- 
ligible  station. 

There  is  wisdom  in  almost  all  prejudices  ;  and  almost  all  wis- 
dom is  apt  to  be  debased  by  prejudice.  Notlilng,  perhaps,  has 
saved  the  world  from  so  much  distraction,  as  the  wisdom  that 
lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  universal  prejudice  against  innovation  ; 
and  nothing  has  intercepted  so  many  great  improvements,  as  the 
prejudice  which  is  alloyed  with  this  wisdom.  Upon  the  large 
average  account  of  human  affairs,  perhaps  the  mischiefs  it  has 
prevented  may  nearly  balance  the  advantages  it  has  wltliheld  ; 
but  in  the  particular  column  of  law,  we  conceive  the  mischiefs 
have  greatly  preponderated.  We  scarcely  remember  an  in- 
s.tance  in  which  any  very  serious  evil  has  resulted  from  Injudi- 
cious reformations  of  tlie  law.  There  is  no  country  upon  earth 
w^here  an  unprejudiced  observer  may  not  perceive  the  greatest  In- 
conveniences produced  by  a  morose  retention  of  its  maxims,  or 
of  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been  administered. 

Indeed,  if  we  confider  how  much  of  what  is  now  eftabliflied 
as  law,  was  necefiarily  arbitrary  or  accidental  at  the  beginning — 
how  much  of  its  authority  muft  always  depend  upon  precifion  and 
wuiformity  merely — and  how  often  the  equity  and  expedien(/y  of 
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a  rule  is  really  of  lefs  value  than  Its  notoriety  and  inflexibility, — 
we  {hall  eafily  difcern  the  fources  of  that  fuperftitious  veneration 
which  vails  the  head  indifcriminately  to  whatever  has  long  Hood 
in  the  place  of  worfliip,  and  confiders  precedent  and  ufage  as  at 
leatl  equal  in  authority  to  equity  and  common  fenfe.  If  we  add 
to  this,  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  who  have  {"pent  their  lives 
in  the  ftudy  of  the  exifting  fyftem,  to  magnify,  both  tothemfelves 
and  others,  the  value  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired — the 
great  influence  and  authority  which  the  profelTion  of  the  law  ne- 
eelTarily  poflefles  over  the  public  opinion — the  univerfal  difpofition 
to  venerate  and  admire  what  is  imperfectly  underdood — and  the 
ilrong  perfonal  interefl:  which  leads  fo  many  a£l:ive  individuals  to 
refill  alterations  by  which  their  fortune  may  be  injured,  and  their 
occupation  deftroyed, — we  fliall  be  at  no  lofs  to  underlland  how 
it  has  happened,  that  men  have  adhered  longer  to  obiblete  ufages» 
and  abfurd  formalities  in  law,  than  in  any  other  department,  and 
given  more  than  a  due  weight  to  thofe  confiderations  which  can 
only  be  fairly  employed  to  reprefs  raihnefs  and  arreit  precipitation. 
They  r.-quire  us,  indeed,  to  be  well  fatisfied  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  evil,  and,  as  far  as  poihble,  of  the  fafety  of  the  remedy  ; 
but  they  by  no  means  require  u-s  to  fubmit  to  great  evds,  or  to  re- 
ject obvious  remedies,  "fhey  enjoin  us,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Hale,  *  to  employ  a  raft  circumfpeClion, '  before  we  venture  on 
r.ny  confiderable  alteration  •,  but  to  alter  refolutely  where  the  evil 
is  great  and  radical,  and  the  hazards  of  the  change  themfelves  of 
a  remediable  nature.  How  little  has  been  done  in  this  kind,  we 
appeal  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  tlie  Hate  and  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  either  part  of  the  iiland,  and  wlio  are  at  all  above 
the  prejudices  or  the  intereiled  motives  which  lead  fo  many  to 
trumpet  forth  the  praifes  of  a  fyftem  by  which  they  have  their 
living.  '  For  the  reformation  of  the  law, '  fays  Lord  Hale,  '  the 
fages  thereof  are  afrs-id  to  meddle  with  it,  but  let  it  live  on  as  long 
and  as  well  as  it  may,  in  the  itate  they  iind  it :  only,  to  lave  their 
credit  upon  fome  occahons,  they  meddle  with  fome  little  incon- 
fiderable  things  ; — they  fet  a  price  upon  turnips  and  carrot  leeds  ; 
but  nothing  is  dared  to  be  done  of  ufe  or  importance.  ' 

With  thefe  general  impreflions  as  to  the  occafional  necelTity, 
and  the  conitant  peril,  of  confiderable  changes  in  the  law  and  ju- 
dicial eftablilhments  of  a  country,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  the  projected  alterations  in  the  courts  of  jultice  in 
Scotland.  They  con  fill  in  the  introduction  of  jury  trial  in  civil 
adlions,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  our  fupreme  civil  tribunals. 
In  order  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  merits  of  this  meafure,  it  is 
neceflary  to  inquire,  i//,  Whether  the  evils  of  our  prefent  fylleni 
of  adminiftering  juftice  be  fuch  as  to  call  for  a  radical  altcratioa 
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by  the  authority  of  the  legiflature  ;  and,  idly^  Whether  the  re- 
medies fuggefled  in  the  refolutions  are  fuch  as  ought  to  be  ad- 
opted. 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  this  firft  queflion,  it 
IS  indifpenfable  for  us  to  lay  before  them  a  flight  fketch  of  our 
prefent  judicial  fyftem,  and  to  explain  what  fort  of  things  our 
courts  of  juftice,  and  our  adminiflration  of  it,  are.  Such  a  detail, 
we  are  afraid,  cannot  pofTiblybe  made  attractive  to  thofe  who  read 
for  amufement  merely;  but  we  are  anxious  that  it  (liould  not  be 
difgufting  to  any  of  thofe  who  condefcend  to  number  our  pages 
among  their  materials  for  thinking  ;  and  fliall  endeavour  to  give 
all  the  neceffary  explanation  with  as  little  minute  detail  as  poffi- 
ble. 

We  have  trial  by  jury  in  Scotland  already  ; — in  all  criminal  cafes, 
and  in  all  revenue  queflions  : — in  all  cafes,  that  is,  where  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  to  maintain  a  conteft  with  the  executive  govern- 
ment. All  crimes  are  tried  in  the  court  of  Jufliciary,  and  all  re- 
venue quelVions  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
take  cognizance  of  any  civil  aftion.  The  fupreme  civil  court  is 
the  court  of  Sefllon  ;  and  its  jurifdi£lion  is  nearly  as  extenfive  as 
that  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Plea 
fide  of  the  King's  Bench  put  together.  It  has  alfo  the  power  of 
altering  the  judgments  of  the  Admiralty  and  Confiftorial  courts, 
It  fits  in  Edinburgh,  in  two  feflions  or  terms,  for  fix  months  in 
the  year,  and  does  not  fend  its  Judges  on  circuits.  The  Judges 
of  Judiciary  go  on  the  circuits  twice  in  the  year,  but  for  trial  of 
crimes  only  ;  though,  by  a  recent  ftatute,  they  have  an  appel- 
late jurifdiilion  in  civil  cafes  under  12I.  Civil  jullice  is  admi- 
niftered  in  the  country  chiefly  by  the  Sheriffs  i)f  counties  and 
their  deputes,  and  by  the  magiftrates  of  burghs,  afhfled  by  the 
town-clerk.  Juflices  of  the  peace  do  lefs  than  in  England,  though 
their  powers  are  nearly  the  fame.  All  the  decifions  of  inferior 
judges  may  be  brought  under  review  of  the  court  of  SefTion,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  trifling  cafes,  regulated  by  recent  flatutes.  The 
court  of  .SefTion,  therefore,  has  .almoft  an  entire  monopoly  of 
the  adminiflration  of  juftice  between  man  and  man  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  to  its  conftitution  that  our  attention 
mufl  now  be  dire6ted. 

This  court  confifhs  of  fourteen  Judges  and  a  Prefident,  who  fit 
together  in  one  body  ;  but  caufes  do  not  come  before  this  learned 
crowd  hi  the  firfl  inftance.  Each  of  the  fourteen  fits  for  a  week, 
by  rotation,  in  the  Outer-Houfe,  and  hears  and  takes  cognizance  of 
all  the  caufes  that  come  into  the  court  during  that  period.  If  the 
party  againfl  whom  he  gives  judgment  be  diflatisfied  with  the  de- 
cifion,  he  brings  it,  by  petition,  under  the   review  of  the  whole 
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court,  which  thus  fits,  our  readers  will  perceive,  only  as  a  court  of 
;ippeaK  There  are  a  few  cafes,  indeed,  which  may  b?  brought  be- 
fore it  in  the  firft  inflance  ;  but  thefe  form  a  very  inconfiderable 
part  of  its  bufinefs.  Each  of  the  Judges,  it  will  alfo  be  obferved,ha3 
rhus  a  double  duty  to  perform  ;  firll,  to  decide,  fino;ly,  the  caufes 
which  are  brought  before  him  in  the  Outer-Houfe,  and  then  to 
try,  with  his  brethren,  the  appeals  that  are  brought  againft  the 
decifions  of  individual  Judgts. 

There  are  now,  upon  an  average,  about  150  or  200  new  causes 
brought  every  week  before  the  Judge  sitting  in  the  Outer-House. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  him  to  hear  pleadings,  or  to  give 
judgement,  in  one  fifth  part  of  them  ;  and  the  remainder  are  ei- 
ther postponed,  or  an  order  is  given  to  state  them  in  writing. 
After  this  first  week,  the  Judge  has  a  few  occasional  hours,  in 
which  he  determines  upon  motions,  or  hears  pleadings,  in  the 
causes  thus  originally  enrolled  before  him  ;  but  these  are  so  ex- 
tremely limited,  that  it  is  calculated,  in  one  of  these  pamphlets, 
that  the  whole  time  which  any  Judge  can  dedicate  in  Court  to  the 
ciuses  which  depend  before  him  individually,  is  not  more  than  G4 
hours  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  evils  which  are  now  felt  so  op- 
pressively. The  Judge  having  no  time  to  hear  the  causes  plead- 
ed, directs  them  to  be  stated  in  writing.  The  other  party  an- 
swers in  writing  also  ;  and  at  last  the  Judge  finds  time  to  peruse 
these  papers.  If  the  cause  is  not  pleaded  to  his  mind,  he  orders 
more  papers  ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  judgement  is  pronounced, 
the  losing  party  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  in  a  vcritten  pleading 
against  that  judgement ;  and  this  he  may  do  as  often  as  he  thinks 
proper,  till  the  Judge  chooses  to  order  that  no  more  papers  shall 
be  received.  He  is  then  entitled  to  submit  the  whole  cause,  in 
the  shape  of  a  petition',  to  the  whole  fifteen  Judges.  This  peti- 
tion is  printed  ;  and  the  Court,  if  the  case,  upon  this  partial 
statement,  appear  attended  with  anv  dilTicuity,  orders  the  other 
party  to  print  a  pleading  in  answer  to  it  ;  additional  papers  are 
frequently  printed  also  ;  and,  after  perusing  all  these,  the  Judges 
deliberate,  and  give  judgement  openly  upon  the  cause.  Even  then, 
however,  the  decision  is  not  final  ;  and  the  losing  party  may  ar- 
gue the  whole  question  over  again  in  a  second  petition.  It  is 
only  when  two  successive  judgements  have  been  given  on  the 
same  side,  that  the  v/ritten  contest  is  terminated  ;  and  then  the 
unsuccessful  litigant  has  no  resource  but  in  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

This  slight  view  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Coxirt  of  iSossion, 
may  give  our  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  inconveiiiences  that  result 
from  it  \  but  it  is  necessary  to  look  on  them  a  little  more  nearly. 

Judges 
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Judges  who  have  no  time  to  hear  Counsel  plead,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  leisure  for  examining  witnesses  ;  accordingly, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  proof,  a  commission  is  granted  to 
some  other  person  to  take  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  which 
are  all  written  down,  and  transmitted  by  the  commissioner  to  the 
Court.  No  separate  judgement  is  pronounced  either  by  the  com- 
missioner or  the  Judge,  upon  the  import  of  this  written  evidence, 
which  becomes  the  subject  of  new  written  pleadings  before  the 
latter ;  and,  upon  the  import  and  credibility  of  which,  the  most 
obstinate  argument  is  usually  maintained  till  the  final  issue  of 
the  cause. 

The  great  expense,  delay,  and  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  sort  of 
proof,  naturally  makes  parties  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  it ;  and 
they  frequently  content  themselves  for  a  long  while  with  making 
contradictory  averments,  and  endeavouring  to  show  by  reasoning, 
that  those  of  their  antagonist  are  improbable,  or  that,  if  they 
were  admitted,  they  M-ould  not  make  out  his  plea.  In  order,  to 
demur  to  the  points  of  law  maintained  by  their  opponent,  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  in  England,  to  admit  his  statement  of  fact ;  so 
the  parties  always  deny  both  ;  and  they  deny  both  in  one  and 
the  sam€  pleading.  Even  after  proof  has  been  taken,  the  same 
mixed  form  of  pleading  is  continued  ;  they  deny  that  the  facts 
are  established  ;  and  they  deny  that  they  infer  the  conclusions  de- 
duced from  them  j  nay,  they  often  continue  to  deny  that  it  was  com- 
petent to  bring  any  proof  of  them  at  all.  Upon  this  mixed  argu^ 
ment,  the  Judge  in  the  Outer-House  for  the  most  part  pronounces 
a  general  judgement  for  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  without  ex- 
plaining particularly  whether  it  is  grounded  upon  the  evidence  or 
the  law,  or  upon  both:  And  from  this  judgement  an  appeal  is 
taken  to  the  whole  Court. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  accurate  forms  of  pleading 
established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  will  have  difficulty 
in  conceiving  the  extreme  looseness  and  prolixity  of  the  written 
papers  that  are  given  in,  even  in  this  mature  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  rare  that  either  of  the  parties  will  admit  a  single 
fact,  or  a  single  argument,  maintained  by  his  antagonist ;  and  as 
it  is  equally  open  to  them  to  make  new  assertions,  and  to  offer 
new  proof,  as  to  argue  against  all  that  has  already  been  obtained, 
so  there  is  no  latitude  in  which  they  may  not  indulge  themselves, 
in  the  statement  and  illustration  of  their  cause.  They  may  quote 
any  decision  of  any  Scotch,  English,  or  foreign  court ;  and  refer  to 
the  authority  of  any  lawyer,  from  Papinianto  the  present  Attorney- 
General;  they  may  argue  from  topics  of  law,  equity,  or  general  ex- 
pediency; and  may  embellish  their  arguments  with  quotations  from 
tihakespeare,  or  choice  morsels  of  Horace  ;  according  to  the  vein 
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of  their  advocate,  they  may  be  witty,  humorous  or  patlietic  ;  and 
may  sprinkle  their  performances  with  botis  mots,  or  poUtical  sarcasms 
and  allusions.  The  expeme  and  delay  of  preparing  these  elaborate 
treatises,  may  easily  be  conceived.  They  arc,  indeed,  merely  speech- 
es in  writing,  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  though  a  lawyer 
may  be  stopped  when  he  wanders  from  the  point  in  his  pleading, 
the  unfortunate  Judge  has  no  resource  when  he  chooses  to  di- 
gress upon  paper,  but  must  plod  through  the  whole  mass  of 
eloquence  that  is  laid  before  him.  The  oppression  to  which  these 
learned  persons  are  thus  subjected,  is  almost  incredible.  It 
was  calculated  by  one  of  their  own  number,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  that  every  Judge  had  to  read,  in  the  course  of  six  mouths  of 
Session,  about  25,000  quarto  pages  of  printed  pleadings;  and  very 
nearly  half  as  much  more  in  manuscript  from  the  Outer-House. 
The  quantity,  we  believe,  is  now  one  fourth  part  greater. 

Even  these  evils,  however,  are  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
those  which  result  from  the  looseness  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
pleadings,  operating  upon  a  court  consisting  of  so  many  mem- 
bers. Each  of  the  fifteen  Judges  reads  his  printed  papers  at 
home,  and  comes  to  deliver  his  opinion  upon  them  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  brethren.  In  performances  so  desultory  and  miscellane- 
ous, it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  there  may  be  something  to  please 
all  tastes,  and  that  one  person  will  be  struck  with  one  thing,  and 
another  with  another.  The  great  number  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
quantity  of  business  they  have  to  do,  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  concert  any  common  opinion,  or  to  consult  each  other  in  private  as 
to  the  opinions  they  have  separately  adopted  ;  and  they  often  come 
into  court,  therefore,  with  the  most  opposite  notions  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  case, and  the  mostirreconcileable  views  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  should  be  decided.  One  thinks  the  proof  satisfactory  on 
the  side  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  law  wrong;  another  thinks  the  law 
right,  but  the  evidence  inconclusive  ;  a  third  thinks  he  is  wrong 
on  both  ;  a  fourth  that  he  is  right ;  a  fifth  proposes  that  a  new 
proof  should  be  allowed  ;  and  a  sixth  that  another  volume  sliould 
be  given  in  upon  the  abstract  point  of  law.  Each  of  these  views 
is  maintained  with  considerable  warmth  and  obstinacy  ;  the  deli- 
beration assumes  all  the  characters  of  a  debate  ;  and,  after  much 
time  spent  in  zealous  argument  and  discussion,  the  scene  is  ter- 
minated by  a  vote,  which  gives  the  cause  for  one  or  other  of  the 
parties,  but  frequently  leaves  it  impossible  to  determine  upon 
which  view  of  the  law  the  decision  has  proceeded. 

The  evils  that  necessarily  result  from  this  system  of  proceed- 
ing, will  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  every  person  who  runs 
over  the  statement  we  have  now  given.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  class  and  enumerate  them. 

There 
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There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  evil  of  enormous  delay  and 
expense  ;  from  the  whole  pleadings  being-  in  writing  ;  from  the 
evidence  being  not  only  in  writing,  but  its  import  being  to  the 
last  a  subject  of  argument ;  from  the  almost  unlimited  power  of 
submitting  judgments  to  review  ;  from  the  time  spent,  worse  than 
uselessly,  in  the  wrangling  deliberations  of  the  Court ;  and  from 
the  Judges  being  all  tasked,  both  as  individuals  and  as  acting  to^ 
gether,  Ifar  beyond  what  they  have  leisure  to  perform.  By  great 
exertions,  and  premature  references  to  the  whole  court,  the  indivi- 
dual Judges  are  commonly  able  to  get  rid  of  four  fifths  of  the 
causes  enrolled  before  them,  before  it  comes  to  them  in  rotation 
to  take  in  a  fresh  assortment ;  but  in  the  Inner-house,  where  the 
supplv  is  not  periodical,  but  daily,  no  exertion  has  been  able  to 
prevent  a  constant  accumulation,  M-hich  threatens  in  a  few  years 
to  stop  the  movement  of  the  machine  altogether.  There  are  at 
this  time,  we  are  credibly  informed,  on  the  roll  of  the  Inner- 
house,  as  many  causes  ready  for  decision  as  would  occupy  the 
court  nearly  two  years  to  decide,  though  no  new  ones  were  to 
be  brought  before  them  in  all  that  time  ;  and  consequently,  it 
follows,  that  if  a  cause  abides  the  regular  course  of  the  roll,  it  could 
not  come  to  be  decided,  for  the  first  time,  for  almost  two  year'i 
after  the  pleadings  were  concluded.  As  the  country  increases  in 
w^ealth  and  population,  the  number  of  lawsuits  may  be  expected 
to  increase  also ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  the  ambition 
of  the  present  race  of  advocates  to  be  more  concise  than  their  pre- 
decessors. If  this  arrear  of  undecided  causes,  therefore,  has  been 
constantly  increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  still  more  rapidly  hereafter ;  and  if  no  remedy 
be  applied,  we  may  live  to  see  the  time  when  a  litigant  cannot 
possibly  obtain  judgment  in  the  simplest  question  in  less  than  sc- 
A'en  or  eight  years  •,  and  that  in  the  only  court  to  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  resort.  The  effects  of  delay  are,  to  ruin  or  ex- 
clude poor  litigants  ;  to  encourage  oppressive  and  unjust  litiga- 
tion •,  and  to  bring  the  courts  of  justice  into  odium  and  contempt 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people.  There  never  was  a  case,  we 
believe,  that  so  imperiously  demanded  a  remedy  as  this. 

The  second  great  evil  is  the  immaturity  and  uncertainty  of 
the  law  -,  arising  partly  from  the  inaccurate  forms  of  pleading, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  the  Judges  finding  time  to  study  the 
more  difficult  cases  that  come  before  them,  and  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient communication  between  the  judge  and  the  counsel, — but 
chiefly  from  the  continued  confusion  of  the  facts  and  the  law 
in  every  particular  question  j  and  the  dissension  and  ill  pre- 
pared debates  of  the  Judges  among  themselves  in  their  public  de- 
liberations.    This  last  mischief  may  be  aiicribed  altogether  to  the 
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excessive  number  of  the  Judges.  It  is  impossible  to  sot  fifteen 
men  a  talking  upon  any  subject  upon  which  they  are  ultimately 
to  vote,  without  producing  considerable  eagerness  of  opposition, 
and  altering  in  some  degree  the  tone  of  judicial  discussion  to 
that  of  polemical  debate.  A  judge  who  thinks  he  is  right,  is  na- 
turally anxious  that  his  opinion  should  be  adopted  by  his  brethren, 
and  to  point  out  the  fallacies  by  which  they  are  prevented  from 
falling  in  with  it.  He  is  provoked,  too,  at  the  slowness  of  some, 
the  niisapprehension  of  others,  and,  what  will  appear  to  him, 
rlie  prejudices  and  perverse  obstinacy  of  a  tliird  party.  He  pleads 
for  his  own  view  of  the  matter  with  some  warmth,  and  with 
some  partiality.  Though  intending  nothing  but  what  is  pcrfect- 
Iv  candid,  he  unconsciously  treats  the  law  that  is  opposed  to  him 
with  too  little  ceremony,  and  claims  too  extensive  an  authority 
for  that  which  he  supports.  His  opponents  do  the  same  thing  ; 
and  if  two  or  three  different  opinions  find  advocates  on  the 
Bench,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  an  auditor  must  be  puzzled  to 
find  out  how  the  law  actually  stands,  and  how  impossible  it  must 
be  for  a  reporter  to  say  how  it  was  delivered.  Our  reporters, 
accordingly,  for  the  most  part,  give  us  nothing  more  than  a  sum- 
mary of  the  argument  upon  both  sides,  with  the  ultimate  deliver- 
ance of  the  court. 

The  third  great  evil  of  the  present  system  results  from  the  former 
two,  and  consists  in  the  general  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  of  the 
people  with  their  supreme  tribunal  j  the  multiplication  of  dis- 
putes in  all  sorts  of  transactions  ;  and  the  adoption  of  modes 
of  decision,  which  do  not  tend  to  cut  off  the  causes  of  future 
misunderstanding. — The  notorious  expense  and  delay  of  a  suit 
in  the  court  of  Session,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  pretty  gene- 
ral prepossession  against  it ;  but  the  manner  in  which  its  delibe- 
rations are  conducted,  frequently  gives  a  better  pretext  for  defa- 
mation. It  must  be  a  bad  cause  indeed,  or  very  ill  argued, 
in  which  there  is  not  something  that  seems  plausible  to  one  or 
two  out  of  fifteen  Judges  ; — they,  of  course,  say  something  stili 
more  plausible  in  support  of  it,  and  very  possibly  detect  some 
oversight  or  inaccuracy  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  them.  This  is  eagerly  reported  to  the  unfortunate  litigant, 
who  is  thus  encouraged  to  proceed  v.-ith  a  desperate  cause,  and 
believes,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  that  its  merits  were  misap- 
prehended by  all  but  those  who  voted  in  his  favour.  This,  per- 
haps, is  the  common  case  ;  but,  in  very  many  instances,  the  de- 
cision is  carried  by  a  small  majority  ;  and  it  is  really  too  much  to 
expect,  that  a  client  shall  entertain  much  respect  for  a  judgment, 
which  was  loudly  reprobated  by  nearly  one  half  of  the  Judges, — or 
for  a  Com-t,  which  could  be  so  much  divided  upon  a  question  of 
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ordinary  occurrence.  That  this  unsettled  state  of  the  law  will 
naturally  produce  many  disputes,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  il- 
lustration J  and  the  fact  is,  that,  in  our  great  commercial  towns, 
the  abundance  of  these  disputes,  and  the  hopelessness  of  getting 
them  effectually  settled  by  the  court  of  law,  has  given  rise  to  a 
set  of  professional  arbiters,  to  whose  judgment  most  persons  pre- 
fer submitting  themselves.  Now,  though  arbitration  be  a  very 
expedient  thing  for  the  parties,  it  does  by  no  means  tend  to  fix  or 
make  known  the  law.  The  sentences  pronounced  by  these  private 
judges,  have  no  authority  beyond  the  cases  to  which  they  have 
been  applied.  They  make  no  law  between  any  other  parties  j  and 
have  neither  weight  nor  notoriety  enough  to  be  referred  to  as 
precedents  for  the  direction  of  others.  They  have  no  effect, 
therefore,  in  preventing  future  misunderstandings  ;  and  their  mul- 
tiplication among  men,  to  whom  the  occasions  of  misunderstand- 
ing must  frequently  come  round,  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
symptoms  that  can  be  imagined,  of  a  general  distrust  or  dissatis- 
faction with  the  regular  judicial  establishment. 

If  these  evils,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  may  really  be 
traced  to  the  faulty  constitution  of  this  supreme  judicature,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny,  that  a  case  is  made  out  which  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature.  That  they  are  remediable  evils,  we  think, 
is  apparent,  from  the  bare  statement  of  them  ;  nor  does  it  even 
seem  very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the  remedies  that 
ought  to  be  applied.  It  is  perfectly  plain  to  us,  that  one  court 
is  too  little  for  the  civil  business  of  this  litigious  country  j  there- 
fore, there  should  be  more  courts  than  one  to  do  the  business 
that  is  now  done,  or  rather  undertaken,  by  the  Session.  It  is  no 
less  evident,  that  fifteen  Judges  are  a  great  deal  too  many  to  sit 
together  in  one  judicial  assembly:  the  number  of  Judges  in 
each  of  these  courts  should  therefore  be  greatly  diminished.  It 
is  undeniable,  in  like  manner,  that  the  practice  of  taking  proofs 
by  commissioners,  is  a  very  cumbrous  and  imperfect  way  of  get- 
ting at  the  truth  ;  witnesses  ought,  therefore,  to  be  examined 
in  presence  of  the  Judge,  and  the  import  of  their  evidence  finally 
fixed,  perhaps,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The  plan  of  trying 
most  cases,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  single  Judge,  we  think,  is 
laudable,  and  ought  to  be  continued  ;  but  the  Judge  to  whom  this 
duty  is  committed,  should  have  full  time  to  discharge  it,  and  we 
rather  think  should  do  no  other  duty.  A  more  strict  form  of 
pleading  ought  to  be  introduced  ;  written  pleadings  ought  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  abolished  ;  and  limits  set  to  the  power  of 
reviewing  solemn  judgments. 

These  things,  we  admit,  are  easily  said  ;  and  we  say  tliem, 
with  the  help  of  one  jocrhaps,  without  much  diffidence  or  hesi- 
tation-: 
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tation  :  yet  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them 
to  practice  with  safety  and  effect ;  and  feel,  as  we  advance  to  the 
consideration  of  the  practical  details,  that  our  greatest  wisdom  must 
be  in  a  choice  of  hazards  ;  and  that  the  best  service  we  can  per- 
form, is  to  patronize  scepticism,  and  prolong  deliberation. 

While  the   country   was   poor,  and   not  very  induftrious,  few 
perfons   could  afford    to  go  to  law  but  landed  proprietors.     To 
them   a  lawfuit  was   a   fort  of  luxury  ;  it  fucceeded  the  feud  of 
arms  ;  and  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  be  done  with  it.     The  quef- 
tions  turned  frequently,  too,  upon  points  of  feudal  law,  where  the 
iz£\.s  were  not  much  difputed,  and  thofe  who  v/ere  learned  could 
not  ultimately  difagree.     The  inconveniences  of  this  fyftem  were 
but  little  felt,  therefore,  in  thefe  times  ;  but  when  we  became  at  laft 
a  commercial   and  enterprizing  people,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Court 
multiplied,  and  cafes  arofe    in  which  the   inveftigation  of  fa£l:s 
became  neceffary,  and  principles  of  a  more  arbitrary  and  difputable 
nature  were  neceflarily  brought  into  action.     The    evil  then   be- 
gan to  be  felt ;  and  various  propofals  were  made  to   remove   it. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  have  reached  the  Britifn  Legiflature 
till  the  year  1785,  when   a  bill  was  brought  into   Parliament  for 
reducing  the  number  of  Judges  to  ten,  and  increafnig  tiieir  fida- 
ries.     This  meafure  met  with  a  violent  oppofition   from  James 
Bofwell,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  againft  it,   exceeding  all  his  o- 
ther  compofitions   in  extravagance   and  abfurdity  ;  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  relilhed   in  the  country.     It  was 
dropped,  accordingly,  without  a  ftruggle  ;  and  only  deferves  to  be 
noticed  here,  for  the  fake  of  the  very  able  argument  which  was 
written  in  fupport  of  it,  under  the  title  of,  *  An  Explanation  of 
the   Bill   for  increafing   the   Salaries  and  lelTening  the  number  of 
the  Judges, '  Sec.     This    performance  was  generally  afcribed  at 
the  time  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  by  v/hom  the  bill  was 
introduced,  and  who  now   fills   the  important  fituation  of  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Court-     As  it  may  be  of  confequence  to  fatisfy  fome 
readers,  that  the  neceffity  of  fome  great  change  in  the  conllitu- 
tioir  of  the  Court  has  long  been   perceived  by  thofe  who  had  the 
befh  opportunity  to  know  its  real  operation,  we  make  no  apology 
for  extra£ling  from  this  publication   the  following  convincing  rea- 
fons  for  diminiihing  the   number,  or  feparating  the  fundlions  of 
the  Judges.     It   is   written  with  a  degree  of  referve  and  manage- 
ment, for  which  we  no  longer  fee  any  occafion  5  but  it  is  quire 
found  and  decifive  in  principle,  and  deferves  well  to  be  confidered 
by  thofe  who  can  fee  no  harm  in  the  prefent  fyitem. 

*  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  triitli,  that  when  a 
court  is  compofed  of  many  Judges,  whofe  duty  it  is  equally  to  officiate, 
it  will  feldom  happen  that  they  are   all  equally  cffedive,  and  well  dif- 
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pofed  to  do  their  duty,  efpecially  if  it  be  laborious,  and  if  the  chief 
burden  may  occafionally  be  thrown  from  one  upon  another.  The  in- 
convenience, too,  will  be  much  heightened,  if  the  fyftem  of  law  by 
which  they  are  guided  happens  to  be  formed  upon  abitraft  reafoning 
more  than  upon  fixed  and  pofitive  rules.  Hence  may  arife  JV^loofcnels 
-of  proceeding,  and  many  irregularities,  which  can  ealily  be  figured. 

*  I  hope  no  one  will  miilake  me  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  that  this  ob- 
fervation  is  literally  applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  court  of  Sef- 
fion,  or  that  the  moft  diitant  infinuation  is  meant  againft  the  purity  and 
honour  of  fo  refpeftable  a  body  of  men.  I  know  the  Judges  indivi- 
dually to  be  men  of  as  great  worth  as  any  who  exift,  and  of  the  moft 
eminent  ability  in  their  profeffion.  But  tiiis  I  muit  be  permitted  to 
fav,  that  the  prefent  eitabliflied  mode  of  conducing  bufinefs  in  that 
court,  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  its  Judges,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  thofe  mifchiefs,  and  will  in  time  do  fo,  if  an  effeftual  remedy 
be  not  applied. 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  a  numerous  body  of  Judges  is  better  calculated 
for  debate  than  for  decifion.  The  dignity  of  the  charafter  is  lefTened 
in  proportion  to  the  number,  not  only  in  their  own  feeling,  but  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  ;  and  they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  refpoafibility  than  the 
fame  men  would  otherwife  be. 

*  I  might  add,  that  the  Rate  of  fuch  a  Bar  as  that  of  Scotland,  can- 
not at  all  times  afford  a  multiplicity  of  experienced  men  to  fill  a  very 
numerous  Bench,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  the  law.  Neither 
will  a  ftatefman  think  it  always  neceffary  that  every  one  of  fifteen 
Judges  fliould  be  of  the  firfl  eminence  in  his  profeffion.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  political  nominations  will  always  continue  to  be  avoided 
if  we  have  too  numerous  a  Bench  ;  and  the  confcquence  of  taking  any 
liberty  of  this  kind,  may  ealily  be  forefeen. 

'  Thefe  thinp-s  are  but  flightly  hinted  at,  becaufe  they  are  obvious  ; 
aiwl  being  only  Itated  as  pojj'ibihties,  require  not  to  be  enlarged  upon. 

<  We  have  been  told  that  the  1 5  Judges  of  the  court  of  Sefiion 
with  difficulty  overtake  their  bufinefs,  and,  therefore,  that  a  fmaller 
number  cannot  be  fufficient. 

*  To  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  praftice  of  that  Court, 
this  may  feem  a  very  plaufible  argument  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  ufed  by  gentlemen  who  have  acccfs  to  know  how  the  fatl  really 
ftands.  It  is  true,  that  fome  of  the  Judges,  according  to  the  prefent 
form.s  of  proceeding,  are  overburdened  ;  and  the  cafe  would  be  juft 
the  fame,  if  there  were  thirty  Judges  inftead  of  fifteen. 

'  In  the  Outer-Houfe  of  the  court  of  Seffion,  each  of  the  fourteen 
ordinary  Lords  fits,  or  ought  to  fit  in  his  turn,  for  one  week,  as  an  in- 
dividual Judge,  to  hear  the  caufes  which  are  enrolled  before  him,  and 
with  refpetl  to  which  he  is  called  the  Lord  Ord'tnary  ;  becaufe,  having 
once  been  fixed  before  him,  tl^.ey  remain  there  till  they  go  through  the 
neceffary  forms,  and  either  receive  J.'is  judgement,  or,  upon  report  from 
Ina,  that   of  the   whule   Court.      When,  the    Ordinary    gives   his   owa 
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judgement,  the  lofirig  party  may  reclaim  to  the  whole  Court,  i.  e.  to 
the  Judges  in  a  body  lilting  in  the  Inner-Houfe  ;  and  therefore  thefe 
Judges,  confiding  of  fourteen  when  the  Coiul  is  full,  or  perhaps  fif- 
teen, if  the  Ordinary  of  the  week  be  likewife  amoag  them,  perform 
the  office  of  a  court  of  appeal,  in  reviewing  the  judgements  of  Ordina- 
ries. They  aft,  too,  as  an  original  court,  in  receiving  and  determin- 
ing upon  the  report  of  Ordinaries  ;  and  there  are  fome  infiiances  of 
caufes  which  come  direilly  into  the  Inner-Houfe,  without  being  at  all 
fubjetl  to  the  cognizance  of  Ordinaries. 

'  Now  I  admit  that  there  is  an  abfolute  necefllty  for  having  fuch  ?. 
number  of  Judges  in  the  court  of  Seflion,  as  Ihall  be  able  individually 
to  overtake,  with  eafe,  the  bufinefs  which  muft  come  before  them,  by 
turns,  in  the  Outer-Houfe,  and  hkewife  to  execute  a  feparate  brancli 
of  bufmefs,  which  they  do  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  determining  upon 
bills  of  advocation  and  fufpenfion.  But  I  maintain,  in  the  fr/l  place. 
That  fourteen  Judges  are  not  necefTary  for  that  purpofe  ;  and,  iciij^ 
That,  in  the  Inner-Houfe,  not  only  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  Judges  fit- 
ting in  a  body  unneceflary  ;  but  the  number  does  harm,  and  therefore 
ought,  in  all  events,  to  be  abridged. 

*  As  to  the  bufinefs  done  in  the  Inner-Houfe,  the  fmallell  refleftion  mufl 
fatisfy  every  one,  that  the  number  of  the  Judges  does  no  way  tend  to 
diilribute  the  labour  fo  as  to  make  it  eafier  to  each  individual ;  for  they 
muft  all  read  the  whole  papers,  and  hear  the  whole  argument  ;  they 
muft  all  judge  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the  cafe  is  by  no  means  fimilar  to 
that  of  carrying  a  load,  where,  in  proportion  to  the  number,  the  bur- 
den is  heavier  or  lighter  to  each.  On  the  contrary,  adding  to  the 
number  of  Judges,  rather  increafes  the  weight,  and  makes  it  more 
cumberfome,  owing  to  the  debate  which  it  occafions,  and  to  the  errors 
which  muft  be  corrected. 

'  The  defpatch  of  bufinefs,  accordingly,  fuffers  ;  ill  humour  is  occa- 
fioned  ;  and  the  utmoft  exertion  of  the  higheft  abilities  in  the  Chair, 
will  not  prevent  irregularity  of  proceeding,  and  many  evils  which,  hap- 
pily for  us,  are  not  felt  under  the  prefent  fet  of  Judges,  but  may  too 
foon,  perhaps,  become  unavoidable. 

'  Even  were  the  Court  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  any  diminution  of 
number,  it  feems  to  be  clear,  that  a  regulation  ought  to  be  made,  dif- 
penfing  with  the  attendance  of  fo  many  of  the  fifteen  (fiippofe  the  fix 
eldeft  or  the  fix  youugeft)  in  the  Inner-Houfe,  and  confining  them  to 
Outer-Houfe  bufinefs  alone  ;  as,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  that  they 
did  no  bufinefs  at  all,  than  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  Ihould  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  ufual  difcuflions  of  the  Inner-Houfe. ' 

This,  certainly,  would  have  been  an  imperfecSt  remedy  for  the 
evils  by  which  it  was  fuggelled  ;  but  it  would  probably  liave  led 
further,  and  paved  the  way  to  more  fundamental  improvements. 
Though  this  moafure  was  dropped,  however,  and  the  falaries  of 
the  Judges  increafed,  the  evils  continued  to  be  felt,  and  to  call 
for  the  animadvorfion  of  thofe  who  fullered  moil  diredlly  from 
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their  continuance.     In  1789,  Lord  Swinton,  one   of  the  Judges 
of  the  court  of  Scfhon,  publiflied   a  very  elabornte  and  valnablo 
pamphlet  on  the  reformation  of  that  Court.     In  this  work,  whicli 
is  ftill  by  f^-.r  the  mcfl  accurate  ?nd  important  which  has  appeared 
upon   the   fiibie^,   the    learned    Judge   propofed   that   the   Court 
flioidd   be   divided    into  two   chambers,    cnch   confifling  of    five 
Judges  and  a  Preildent,  who  fliould  aft  -.is  fcparate  and  independ- 
ent courts  ;   though,  upon   new   and   diihcult   cafes,  they   might 
meet  together  as  a  court  of  review  ;  and  that  one  of  them  at 
lead    fliould   be   empov/cred   to   try  certain  civil  caufes,  with  the 
afi<!lance  of  a  jury.     It  is  furprifing  that  thisphm,  which  has  really 
great  merit,  and  evidently  forms  the  bafis  of  the  late   refolutions 
of  the  Lords,  Ihould   have   at'radted   fo   little  notice  at  the  time. 
\ye  find  it  treated  with  affeclc  d  contempt,  in  a  few  trifling  pav:i- 
phlets  that  appeared  foon  after  ;  and  have  not  been  able  ta  learn, 
that  tliofe  who  had  then  the  man.igement  of  aflairs  made  any  inquiry 
into, the  grievances  which  it  proclaimed.     'J'he  French  revolution, 
indeed,  follov/ed   foon  after  ;  and  for  fome  years,  reform  and  re- 
bellion were  confuiered  nearly  as  fynonymous  terms.     The  Judges, 
however,   and   practitioners,    perceived   every  day  more   clearly, 
that   fome   great  rtformation   was   indifpcnfably   necefTary  ;   and, 
even  before  the  late  change  of  minlAry,  if  we  are  not  mifinforni- 
ed,  fome  communication   had    been   held  with  Government  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  it  into  efFeft.     The  country  vi'as  fliakcn  tor 
fome  time  with   a  variety  of  rumours  and   fpeculations,  till,  in 
June  hilt,  Lord  Grer.ville   came   forward  with   the   refolutions  to 
wh.icli  we  alluded  in  the  outfet  ;  and  announced    it   to  be  his  in- 
tenllon  to   bring   in  a  bill,  in  the  enfuing   fejhon  of  Parliament, 
for  carrying  the  fubflance  of  them  into,effecl. 

Tie  fundamental  parts  of  this  plan  are,  Tliat  the  prefent  court: 
*  fliall  be  divided  into  fuch  number  of  feparate  chambers  as  may 
be  found  convenient ;  '  each  to  acl  as  a  dlftin£l  court :  That 
a  itridler  form  of  pleading  (hall  be  introduced,  by  requiring 
from  each  party  a  precife  (latement  of  facts  at  the  outfet  of  the 
caufe  :  That  when  the  parties  differ  as  to  faft,  the  court,  upon 
the  requifition  of  either  party,  or  of  its  own  difcretion,  ihall  or- 
der the  ilhue  of  facl  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  except  in  cafes  th.at 
may  be  fpecinlly  excepted  :  That  where  it  appears  expedient,  fuch 
trials  fliall  be  remitted  to  the  neareil  circuit ;  and  that,  in  all  cafes, 
it  (hall  be  lavvful  to  complain  of  verdidls  as  having  been  given 
Contrary  to  evidence,  or  by  mifdireftion  :  That  a  new  chamber 
of  review  flr^U  be  ercfted,  compofed  of  Judges  who  do  not  fit 
in  the  chamber  whofe  fentence  is  appealed  from  ;  and  that  no  ;ip- 
peal  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  iliall  be  competent,  but  from 
judgements  of  this  chamber  of  review.  There  is  room  for  niedi 
tion,here,  and  lor  much  anxious  inquiry. 
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As  to  the  propofed  multiplication  of  courts  for  trying  civil  no- 
tions, we  have  already  given  it  our  decided  approbation.  We 
conceive  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  mcafure  of  abfolute  neceflity ;  but 
whether  this  fhould  be  done  by  dividing  the  SefTion  into  feparate 
chambers,  or  by  eredling  our  other  courts  into  a  fair  competition 
with  it,  is  a  queftion  that  may  admit  of  fome  hefitation.  The 
court  of  Exchequer,  with  us,  does  but  little  bufinefs  ;  and  the  court 
of  Jufticiary  meets  only  occafiondly,  when  a  criminal  is  brought 
before  it.  If  we  were  to  open  thele  courts  for  the  trial  of  civil 
caufes,  we  fhould  have  a  fufRcient  number  of  judicatures,  with- 
out any  new  creation ;  and  fhould  only  have  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  the  Judges  in  the  SeiFion.  If  trial  by  jury  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  found  already  ellabllfhed  in  the  Jufticiary  and 
Exchequer.  It  was  by  a  fimilar  extenlion  of  jurIfdi6tion,  effefl:- 
ed  indeed  by  a  fort  of  clandefline  ufurpation,  that  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Exchequer  in  England  came  to  decide  in  civil 
actions  ;  and  their  rivalry  foon  became  fo  formidable  to  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  that  that  venerable  court,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Hale, 
*  was  put  to  very  unhandfomc  fhifts  to  keep  pace  with  them.' 
The  confequence  was,  however,  as  has  been  well  obferved  by  the 
author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  that  all  three  were  excited  to 
an  emulation  highly  beneficial  to  the  community — each  flrivlng  to 
attraft  fuitors  by  the  fpeedleft  and  moll  eflocTtual  adminiftration  of 
juftice  ;  and  to  this  competition  of  thofe  concurrent  judicatures, 
it  feems  reafonable  to  impute  much  of  the  admitted  excellence  of 
the  Englifh  fyftem  of  jurlfprudence. 

Whether  it  be  thought  advifeable,  however,  to  revive  and  en- 
large our  exiiting  courts,  or  to  create  new  ones,  we  trull  that 
fome  provlfion  will  be  made,  in  the  projected  bill,  for  regulating 
the  bufmefs  that  is  brought  before  the  fmgle  Judges  In  the  Outer- 
Houfe.  It  would  be  beft,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  thefe  Judges 
fhould  fit  there  permanently  ;  but,  at  all  events,  much  of  the  old 
evils  will  return,  if  full  time^  be  not  allowed  them  to  hear  the 
pleadings  of  counfel,  and  to  prefide  over  the  proof  of  fa(£ts. 

The  Refolutions  do  not  flate  exprefsly  into  what  number  of 
chambers  it  is  propofed  to  divide  the  prefent  ellablilhment ;  but, 
from  the  exprelfions  employed  as  to  the  chamber  of  review,  we 
gather  that  more  than  two  are  Intended  ;  and  the  general  under- 
ftanding  is,  that  there  are  to  be  tliree,  each  confiltlng  of  live 
Judges.  We  cannot  help  thinking  three  too  many,  'i'hey  will 
not  be  fufiiciently  occupied  ;  and  tlie  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  breed  fo  many  as  fifteen  Judges,  fo  qualified  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  this  new  fyftem.  All  England  with  dllnculty  furnilhes 
twelve.  Two  chambers,  we  are  perfuaded,  would  be  found  ful- 
ly adequate  to  the  ncceffiti-es  of  the  country  ;  and  it  would   not 
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only  be  eafier  to  find  ten  or  twelve  Judges  than  fifteen,  but  the 
fituation  being  more  important,  would  be  Ibught  by  men  of  higher 
pretenfions.  We  have  fuggeiled  three  courts,  indeed,  in  propof- 
ing  to  throw  open  the  Exchequer  and  Judiciary  ;  but,  in  that  cafe, 
thefe  two  would  do  their  prefent  bufinefs  alfo.  If  there  are  only 
t<<vvo  chambers,  there  ihould  be  five  or  fix  Judges  in  each,  two  of 
whom  fliould  be  conftantly  in  the  Outcv-Houfe. 

We  are  inclined  to  demur  stoutly  as  to  the  new  chamber  of  re- 
view. There  are  too  many  reviews  and  stages  of  litigation  al- 
ready, ill  our  system  of  procedure.  Nothing  encourages  litigio- 
sity  so  much,  or  makes  the  loser  so  dissatisfied  with  the  ultimate 
decioion.  But  if  this  chamber  is  to  be  constituted  as  common 
fame  has  reported,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  M'ill  soon  put  an  entire 
stop  to  every  part  of  the  new  system.  It  is  to  be  formed,  wc 
have  been  told,  and  the  words  of  the  resolutions  certainly  coun- 
tenance tlie  assertion,  by  the  reunion  of  the  two  chambers  which 
were  not  concerned  in  the  decision  appealed  from,  and  is  to  de- 
cide, as  in  the  House  of  Lords,  upon  printed  cases'  and  solemn 
pleading.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  to  us,  however,  that  every 
cause  which  now  goes  into  the  Inner-House  will  be  carried  to  this 
chamber  of  revie\\',  of  which  the  entrance  will  be  easier,  and 
from  which  the  exit  will  be  more  expeditious.  Now,  the  Inner- 
House  finally  determines  about  twelve  or  fifteen  causes  in  the 
week,  by  deliberating  upon  papers  which  the  Judges  have  studied 
at  home  \  but  if  two  or  four  counsel  are  to  be  heard  upon  every 
i|Uestion,  it  is  plain  that  the  cliamber  of  review  will  never  be  able 
to  decide  one  half  of  that  number  ;  and  if  as  many  be  brought 
before  them,  we  shall  thus  have  two  of  the  chambers  sitting  con- 
stantly together,  without  being  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  busi- 
ness. If  tliey  sit  constantly  together,  however,  they  can  never 
sit  separately  ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  three  chambers  will 
be  annihilated  in  the  first  session  of  the  experiment. 

This  result  appears  to  us  to  be  so  obvious  and  inevitable,  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  scheme  is  in  contemplation. 
We  should  have  great  objection,  however,  to  any  new  chamber 
of  review  j  at  least  to  any  such  chamber  formed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Judges,  or  6f  Judges  who  are  also  to  sit  in  another  capa- 
city. A  court  of  review,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  persons, 
and  as  easily  accesr.ible  as  the  present  Inner-House,  would  have 
almost  all  tlic  ilisadvantages  of  the  present  Inner-House.  In  fact, 
it  v/ould  be  nothing  but  a  new  Inner-House,  most  preposterous- 
ly superadded  to  a  scheme,  the  chief  merit  of  which  consists  in 
getting  rid  of  that  establishment.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that  any 
one  court  of  review,  to  which  the  litigants  could'  come  from  all 
the  separate  chambers  at  a  small  cxpence,  would  have  the  infal- 
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lible  effect  of  virtually  destroying  tlic  plurality  and  separate  ex- 
istence of  these  several  chambers,  livei-y  cause  would  come 
there,  as  it  now  does  to  the  Inner-House  ;  and,  in  the  end,  we 
should  have  but  one  courts  as  at  present,  to  struggle  and  be  encum- 
bered with  all  the  civil  causes  of  the  country.  The  cJiambers, 
in.stead  of  being  separate  r.nd  independent  courts,  would  just  come 
in  the  place  of  the  individual  Judges  who  now  sit  in  the  Outer- 
House.  There  would  then  be  two  classes  of  preparatory  Judges, 
indeed,  one  above  the  other,  by  v/hich  delay  and  expense  would 
be  multiplied  ;  but  there  would  be  but  one  court ;  and  that  one 
court  could  never  be  made  equal  to  the  whole  business  of  Scot- 
land. We  do  not  see  how  these  objections  are  to  be  obviated, 
by  providing,  that  causes  shall  be  conducted  in  the  chamber  of 
review  by  printed  cases  and  hearing  of  counsel.  If  this  be  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  causes,  and  we  ratiaer  tliink  it  is,  why 
should  it  be  confined  to  the  chamber  of  review  .'*  It  ouglit  evi- 
dently to  be  established  in  the  Inner-House  of  each  of  the  sepa- 
rate chambers.  We  sliould  not  object  to  the  occasional  reunion 
or  consultation  of  the  v/hole  chambers,  to  consider  extraordinary 
or  very  diihcuit  cases  ;  but  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  litigant 
to  call  for  such  a  reunion,  and  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  obtidn 
their  opinion,  really  appears  to  us  to  be  defeating  the  veiy  end 
of  the  whole  projected  reformation,  and  leading  us,  by  a  flatter- 
ing circuit,  into  our  old  perplexities.  The  proposed  regulations 
for  discouraging  litigious  appeals  to  tlie  House  of  Lords,  seem 
i)!gh!y  judicious  and  expedient. 

Jjy  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  plan,  hovircvcr,  is  tlie 
proposed  introduction  of  jury  trials  in  civil  causes.  And  here, 
we  are  well  aware,  that  we  shall  excite  the  wonder  and  contempt 
of  most  of  our  English  readers,  by  professing,  that  we  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure.  I^pon  the  whole, 
however,  we  are  certainly  for  trying  the  experiment ;  but  our  ex- 
pectations are  less  sanguine  as  to  the  result,  than  those  of  the  per^ 
koxn  bv  whom  it  has  been  projected. 

Jury  trial  is  one  of  the  objects  of  lingilsli  idolatry  ;  ar.d  we  are 
HOt  partial  to  idols.  Tiiere  is  a  kind  of  established  cant  upon  the 
subject,  which  we  suppose  must  always  be  used  to  the  vulgar, 
like  the  slang  about  roast  beef  and  liberty  ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  speak  this  language  to  the  judicious;  nor  will  pas- 
sion and  eloquence  help  us  much  in  the  determination  of  ;i 
delicate  problem  in  legislation.  The  truth  is,  that  trial  by 
iury  has  deserved  and  acquired  p11  this  popularity  by  its  ser- 
vices in  criminal  cases,  or  cases  where  an  individual  is  set 
to  maintain  a  contest  with  the  executive.  Its  excellence  and 
utilitv,  there,  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ;  but  that  topic 
is  entirely    excluded   from    the  present  'discussion.      AVe   have 
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jury-trial  in  Scotland  already,  in  all  criminal  and  in  all  reve- 
nue questions  ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  considered  is,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  it  in  common  civil  ac- 
.  tions.  In  cases  which  are  truly  of  a  criminal  nature,  though  tried 
in  civil  courts,  such  as  cases  of  libel,  seduction,  and  others  in 
which  damages  are  claimed  for  injury,  it  seems  impossible  to  de- 
ny that  juries  should  be  employed,  for  the  same  reasons  that  have 
established  their  utility  in  cases  of  crimes.  But,  in  questions  of 
pure  patrimonial  interest,  or  legal  oblitjation,  where  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  parties  are  necessarily  laid  out  of  view  ;  where 
there  is,  or  should  be,  no  sympathy  with  suffering,  or  indigna- 
tion at  injustice,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  these  rea- 
sons cease  to  apply ;  and  that,  if  juries  are  to  be  employed  at  all, 
they  are  to  be  employed  on  very  different  principles,  and  for  very 
different  purposes.  It  is  very  possible  that  a  jury  may  be  a  con- 
venient instrument  for  ascertaining  facts,  or  terminating  disputes  ; 
but  it  is  not  by  this  kind  of  operation  that  it  is  to  secure  the  li- 
berties of  the  subject,  and  to  make  our  constitution  immortal. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  the  sentimental  eloquence  of  a  German 
novel,  in  inquiring  into  matters  of  this  sort ;  nor  does  it  seem  to 
us,  that  the  glorious  privileges  of  Britons  would  be  materially 
endangered,  although  the  courts  of  law  were  to  determine,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  twelve  tradesmen,  whether  a  red  cow  should 
belong  to  Dick  or  to  Philip  ;  or  an  old  wall  be  repaired  by  John 
or  by  James. 

Certainly,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  very  obvious,  that 
twelve  men,  unaccustom^ed  to  weigh  evidence,  or  to  balance  con- 
tradictions, should  be  better  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  a  com- 
plicated proof,  than  two  or  three  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the 
study  of  such  cases,  and  have  been  promoted  to  eminent  stations  for 
their  proficiency  in  that  study.  Neither  is  it  self-evident  to  our  ap- 
prehension, that  twelve  men,  of  ordinary  rank,  from  the  vicinage 
of  two  contending  parties,  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  partiality 
or  corruption,  than  one  or  two  of  elevated  station,  totally  unac- 
quainted and  unconnected  with  the  parties  or  their  cause  of  quar- 
rel. If  a  man  has  incurred  popular  odium  by  his  vices  or  his  vir- 
tues, it  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  to  get  common 
justice  from  a  jury,  in  any  question  Vv^harever.  When  the  odium 
is  political,  indeed  there  may  be  danger  of  partiality  in  a  judge 
as  well  as  in  a  jury,  but,  we  sincerely  think,  rather  less  in  the  for- 
mer case  than  in  the  latter,  Vv^'ilkes  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing, from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  a  sentence  against  the  war- 
rants of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  -we  are  misled  into 
an  admiration  of  juries,  from  what  v/e  see  of  them   in  criminal 
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cases.  There,  their  task  is  always  easy,  and  th.cir  errors,  for  the 
most  part,  virtuous.  If  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  case,  ^ 
the  resource  is  acquittal.  They  can  never  be  put  upon  a  nice  ad- 
justment of  evidence.  If  the  scale  of  ihe  prisoner  do  not  kick 
die  beam,  he  is  delivered  ;  a  large  make-v.-eiglit  of  mercy  is  thrown 
in,  and  turns  it  the  other  Vi^ay.  The  prosecutor  must  m.:ke  cut 
a.  case  that  leaves  no  room  for  scruples  cr  heslratiou  ;,  and  no  in- 
justice is  held  to  be  done,  though  a  few  guilty  persons  should  e- 
scape.  In  civil  actions,  there  is  no  such  comfortable  solution  : — 
the  defendant  is  no  more  entitled  to  favour  than  the  plaintiifj  and 
the  jury  cannot  escape  from  a  case  of  difncuity  by  a  humiir.e  pre- 
.. sumption  of  innocence,  or  an  amiable  aversion  to  bloodshed. 
They  must  v/eigh  the  evidence  with  an  even  and  equal  han<i, 
grain  against  grain,  and  scruple  against  scruple;  and  the  purpose 
of  their  nomination  is  defeated,  if  they  make  the  slightest  mis- 
take in  the  calculation.  Are  twelve  ordinary  men,  taken  by  rota- 
tion, the  safest  persop.s  in  the  world  to  trust  with  so  ticklish  an 
o-peration  ? 

The  common  raiswer  to  all  tlii;;,  is,  that  it  is  idle  to  perplex 
ourselves  with  arguments,  v/heu  v/e  may  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see 
the  question  determined  by  experiment.  The  English  have  juries 
in  civil  cases- — tliey  think  them  the  best  part  of  their  system. — and 
their  system  is  admitted  to  be  far  better  than  oOrs. 

We  must  begin  with  the  end  o-f  t'.is  enthymem.  That  the  V^'-'^g- 
lish  think  their  own  system  very  near  perfection,  may  be  ir.feiTed, 
indeed,  from  the  eulogies  v/hich  all  their  lawyers  are  In  ihe  prac- 
tice of  bestowing  upon  it.  'J  he  English,  however,  have  a  foolish 
trick  of  praising  every  thing  that  is  peculiarly  their  own.  Among 
authors,  it  is  a  secret  for  popularity;  among  lawyers,  it  may  be  a 
recipe,  perhaps,  for  something  still  more  substantia!.  That  thtre 
are  faults,  and  very  gros-s  faidts  too,  in  the  English  scheme  cf 
administering  justice,  is  obvious  to  every  one  wlio  reads  tire  very 
books  in  which  its  praises  are  recorded.  But  there  have  been 
English  lawyers  who  have  confessed  tliis,  and  lawyers  of  no  mean 
name.  It  has  been  niore  common,  indeed,  to  emulate  thfe  V:Q^^- 
ti&Q  De  La ud'ihus  ;  but  Lord  Hale,  and  Sir  W.  Blackstonc,  have 
both  pointed  out  some  stupendous  absurdities  ;  and  the  form.er, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  amendment  of  the  law,  has  enumerated  a 
multitude  of  fundamental  di-fects,  tliat  are  to  this  hour  without 
remedy.  The  most  intrepid  and  formid,'.bie  attack,  however,  has 
been  made  by  a  living  author,  Jcrem.y  Bentham  ;  by  far  the  most 
profound  and  original  thinker  who  has  yet  been  formed  in  that 
school  of  jurisprudence.  In  speaking  of  the  ordinary  detail  of 
practice,  this  learned  antlior  observes, 

'   TIr' pra(^ice,  ^%  tu   ilic    main    pnit    of  it,  lias  'u; en  fcultd,"  foiM - 
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how  or  other,  between  the  fubordinate  officers  and  the  atturnies;  no 
body  knows  when,  nor  by  whom,  nor  bow,  nor  for  what  reafon.  It 
is,  accordingly,  in  the  language  of  lawyers,  like  every  thing  elfe  that 
has  been  done  by  lawyers,  'the  perfeftion  of  reafon  ; '  that  is,  diflerent 
in  all  the  different  courts,  repugnant  in  every  one  of  them  to  the  end? 
of  jiiftice,  but  extremely  convenient,  and  not  a  little  beneficial,  to  all 
parties  concerned,  except  the  luitors. ' 

As  to  the  boasted  despatch  of  thi'^  system^  lie  observes, 

•  Delay  is  fixed  inexorably  for  all  caufes,  bccaufe  it  is  pofTible  that  it 
may  be  neceffary  in  fome,  A  certain  mtafiire  of  delay,  every  defend- 
ant is  entitled  to,  whether  he  needs  it  or  no,  and  without  telling  any 
lies  to  get  it.  Another  meafure,  upon  telling  certain  lies,  which  not 
being  rendered  pimidiable,  are  told  without  referve  or  myllery.  Ano- 
ther meafure,  again,  upon  giving  fuch  reafons  as,  true  or  falfe,  fliall  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  pafled  th£  teft  of  examination.  So  long 
as  you  make  a  point  of  keeping  fuitors  at  a  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  judge,  this  profufion  of  delay  is  unavoidable.  When  you 
cannot  tell  how  much  time  a  man  may  honcftly  have  occafion  for,  you 
mufl  make  fure  of  giving  him  enough.  As  you  will  not  aflc  any  body 
that  can  tell  you,  it  is  impoflible  you  fhould  know  how  much  he  has  oc- 
cafion for.  You  muft  therefore  give  him  what,  in  ninety-nine  inftances 
out  of  a  hundred,  will  be  too  much.  Such  is  the  confcquence  of  un- 
bending rules  in  a  fyftem  of  procedure.  ' 

I^  answer  to  the  common  vaunt,  that  tvv-elve  Judges  are  able 
to  decide  properly  all  the  causes  which  are  brought  for  trial  in 
England,  he  observ^es  that  this  arises,  in  fact,  from  the  enormous 
expense  and  delay  of  litigation,  which  prevents  most  persons 
from  seeking  redress  in  that  manner.  Twelve  Judges,  he  says, 
might  be  made  to  go  as  far  in  any  other  country,  if  they  v.-ould 
only 

— '  enaA  a  law,  that  no  man  (hall  fue  another  for  a  fliilling,  without 
fpending  30I.  before  he  knows  whether  he  fliall  get  it  or  no  ;  and  as 
much  more,  up  to  ^ocl.  or  400!.,  as  the  circumitances  may  require.  ' — 
*  In  faft, '  he  proceeds,  '  the  expenfe  of  judicial  proceedings  naturally 
tends  to  produce  opprefiion  ;  if  one  man,  by  fpending  from  a  hundredth 
to  a  hundred  thoufandth  part  of  his  own  fortune,  can  be  the  deflruc- 
tion  of  another's,  malice,  or  the  lull  of  dominion,  may  purchafe  gra- 
tification at  a  cheap  rate.  The  Englifli  Irfw,  by  the  matchlefs  enormiry 
Qf  the  artificial  burthens  it  has  thrown  upon  jufiice,  and  the  ingenuity 
it  has  fhown  in  their  dirtribution,  has  infured  this  gratification  to  every 
inan  who  can  afford  to  give  a  handfomc  price  for  it.  In  doing  fo,  it 
has  conferred  on  every  man  an  arbitrary  power  over  every  other  man 
kfs  favoured  by  fortune  ;  a  tyranny  which  nothing  has  prevented  from 
being  intolerable,  but  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  ' 

Upon  the  whole  subject  he  concludes, 

*  There  is  no  nation  hitherto  wliofe  laws  have  fnch  large  features  o 
excellence  in  them,  as  thofe  of  England  ',  yet  none  perhaps  whofe  laws 
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are  more  abundant  in  particular  and  very  jijrofs  defects.  No  Judge  can 
well  fit  on  the  Bench  for  a  day  together,  without  being  witnefs  to  nu- 
merous exemplifications  of  thenti.  In  one  of  the  houfes  of  Leg'Hature, 
all  the  judges  have  always  had  feats,  and  at  all  times  fome  of  them  have 
had  votes  ;  yet  whoever  heard  of  a  reprclentation  of  this  fort  fponta- 
neoufly  given  by  a  Judge  to  the  Legiflature  ?  And  how  many  inflances 
do  the  annals  of  Parliament  afford,  of  bills  brought  in  by  law  Lords  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  ?  Is  a  bill  of  this  fort  attempted  to  be  ftole 
in  by  an  unlearned  hand  ?  Learned  eyes  are  not  wanting  for  fpying  out 
the  defeds,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  bill  which  feeks  to  remedy  it ; 
and  fcorn  is  the  reward  which  public  fpirit  gets  for  its  temerity.  '  * 

We  do  not  take  all  that  Mr  Bentham  sayr,  here  for  the  naked 
and  simple  truth  5  but  we  believe  there  is  much  truth  hi  his  state- 
ments ;  and  that  when  the  spirit  of  reformation  has  gained  more 
strength  and  purity,  it  will  alter  many  parts  of  that  English  sys- 
tem which  is  now  held  out  as  a  model,  according  to  which  every 
thing  else  should  be  altered. 

But  admitting  that  the  English  system  is  excellent,  we  may 
next  be  permitted  to  inquire,  whether  it  be  excellent  by  means 
of  jury-trial  in  civil  cases,  or  in  spite  of  such  jury-trial.  This 
system  is  a  vast  and  complicated  whole,  in  which  many  functions 
are  performed  by  many  parts  ;  and  after  it  has  been  long  in  ac- 
tion, it  is  nearly  impossible  to  say  what  parts  have  promoted, 
and  what  have  obstructed,  its  salutary  movements.  It  is  a  great 
living  body,  in  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  immediate  seat  of 
vitality.  That  this  vivifying  principle  resides  in  jury-trial,  has 
indeed  been  an  opinion  among  lawyers  ;  as  it  has  been  an  opinion 
among  anatomists,  that  the  soul  resided  in  the  pineal  gland  5  but 
the  pineal  gland,  when  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  system,  is 
merely  a  piece  of  pulp  about  the  size  of  a  pea  ;  and  jury-trial, 
taken  by  itself,  may  perhaps  be  something  of  the  same  value. 

The  strict  forms  of  pleading  which  have  been  long  established 
in  the  courts  of  England  j  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  review 
from  judgments  upon  evidence  ;  and,  above  all,  the  examination 
of  witnesses  in  presence  of  tlie  Judge,  will  certainly  go  far  to  ex- 
plain tlie  admitted  excellences  of  this  part  of  their  system  of  pro- 
cedure, 

*  Thofe  extra£ts  are  made  from  a  work  of  Mr  Bentham's,  entitled, 
*  Draught  of  a  new  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  Judicial  Ellablifh- 
ments, '  which  was  printed  in  i  790,  and  was  meant  to  be  prefented  to 
the  National  AfTcmbly  of  France.  It  was  never  regularly  publifhed  ; 
and  we  owe  fome  apology  perliapsto  the  author  for  having  printed  thefe 
citations.  It  contains,  like  all  his  other  produd'tion?,  many  profound 
reflections  and  acute  remarks,  with  a  variety  of  dogmatical  farcafms  and 
paradoxes  ;  to  all  of  which  we  are  perfiiaded  he  would  not  adhere  at  pre- 
fent.     We  v/ifli  he  could  be  prevailed  on  lo  write  on  our  ^refcnt  fubjed. 
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cedure,  without  leaving  much  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  twelve 
slow  men  who  are  interposed  between  the  witnesses  and  the 
court.  That  they  have  sometimes  been  felt  as  an  incumbrance^ 
appears  evident  from  the  multiplied  provisions  that  have  been 
found  necessary  to  get  the  better  of  their  errors.  The  writ  of  at- 
taint, the  motion  for  new  trial,  the  bill  of  exceptions,  and  the  pleas 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  are  all  proofs  of  this.  Is  it  not  true,  besides, 
that  many  cases  are  referred  to  arbiters,  after  issue  joined,  purely 
from  the  impossibility  of  having  them  well  tried  by  a  jury  ?  that 
Judge  Blackstone  has  said  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  which 
there  are  no  juries,  that  it  is  '  by  much  the  most  important  of 
any  of  the  King's  superior  and  original  courts  of  justice  ; '  and 
that  Mr  Bentham  has  said  expressly  of  the  trial  by  jury,  that  *  it 
is  an  institution  admirable  in  barbarous  times,  not  lit  for  enlight- 
•  ened  times, '  though  it  may  be  '  necessary  as  matters  stand  in 
England  ?  ' 

•  That  this  contrivance  of  a  jury  accomplishes  that  separation  of 
the  fact  from  the  lav/,  without  which  the  latter  can  never  attain 
to  maturity,  is  a  proposition  at  v/hich  it  is  impossible  not  to  hesi- 
tate, when  we  find  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  fact 
and  the  law  together  are  sent  as  inseparable  to  the  jury  on  the 
general  issue.  In  such  cases,  how  is- the  law  separated,  but  by 
the  direction  of  the  Judge  ?  And  would  not  his  decision  sepa- 
rate it  as  well  directly,  as  by  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  whose 
mistake  may  make  a  new  trial,  or  a  plea  in  arrest  of  judgment 
indispensable  ?  In  all  cases,  M^iere  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
fact  in  a  verdict,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  that  the  court  should 
also  separate  it  in  their  judgment  ;  at?d  that  this  judgment,  upon 
evidence,  should  only  be  liable  to  review,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  now  required  for  reviev/ing  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
"  But,  conceding  this  point  like  the  last,  and  admitting  that  jury- 
trial  is  an  excellent  thing  in  the  excellent  English  system  of  pro- 
cedure, we  should  beg  leave  to  ask  whether  it  follows  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  it  would  prove  an  excellent  thing  in 
ours  ?  It  is  connected  in  that  country  with  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  institutions,  which  it  has  not  yet  been  proposed  to  us  to 
adopt  •, — with  their  whole  system  of  pleading — courts  of  equity 
distinct  from  courts  of  l-iw — bills  of  exception — special  verdicts 
— attaints — challenges — new  trials — demurrers — arrests  of  judg- 
n^ent — and  writs  of  error.  With  the  help  of  all  these  to  con- 
troul,  correct,  and  assist  it,  jury-trial  may  be  allowed  to  have 
been  found  serviceable  in  England.  Without  these  it  may  be 
f;ur]y, presumed,  it  would  be  foujid  pernicious  and  inconvenient. 
Are  we  to  borrov/  all  this  complicated  and  cumbrous  part  of  the 
English  law  ?  Vv'e  have  never  understood  that  this  was  intended. 
Are  we  then  to  take  trial  by  jury,  v/ithout  what  are  there  con- 
sidered 
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sidercd  as  its  necessary  correctives  and  accompaniments  ?  Is  not 
this  a  hazard  somewhat  too  great  for  the  advantage  that  it  pro- 
mises ?  Or,  are  we  to  devise  a  new  sort  of  correctives  and  re- 
gulations, better  accommodated  to  our  own  usages,  and  amalga- 
mating more  kindly  with  our  own  forms  ?  We  doubt  much  if  all 
the  la-w^yers  of  both  countries,  assembled  in  one  vast  consulta- 
tion, could  digest  such  a  system,  or  save  the  country  from  much 
inconvenience  and  discontent  in  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

The  judicial  institutions  of  a  nation  are  parts  of  its  living  bo- 
dy. They  have  been  developed  together  from  one  radical  germ  ; 
and  have  modified  each  other  in  the  course  of  their  expansion. 
The  same  blood  circulates  through  them  all ;  and  they  support 
and  are  supported  along  the  whole  chain  of  their  dependence. 
Another  nation  may  admire  them,  and  may  adopt  the  habits  by 
which  they  were  gradually  produced  ;  but  it  cannot  borrow  them, 
and  ingraft  them  at  once  on  itself,  any  niore  than  a  man  can  bor- 
row the  legs  or  arms  of  his  more  beautiful  neighbour.  The 
noses  of  Turks  are  handsomer  than  those  of  negroes  ;  but  if  a 
beau  of  CafFraria  should  become  ambitious  of  such  an  ornament, 
and  should  send  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  one,  he  would  find, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  would  not  suit  his  complexion,  nor  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  his  features  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  would  not  grow  on  his  face  •,  and  that  he  had  mangled  his 
natural  countenance,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  personate  a  diilerent 
species. 

It  cannot  appear  a  very  chimerical  apprehension,  that  mje 
should  be  embarrassed  with  the  new  powers  and  rights  of  Juries, 
when  it  appears  that  our  neighbours,  who  have  been  praising 
them  from  time  immemorial,  have  not  yet  agreed  about  tlie  most 
elementary  principles.  The  old  m.axim  was,  that  the  Jury  should 
try  fact,  and  the  court  decide  upon  law.  But  the  impossibility 
of  separating  these  two  before  trial,  soon  gave  rise  to  general  is- 
sues, upon  which  the  Jury  had  unquestionably  a  power  to  deter- 
mine on  both  together.  The  judges  however  contended,  that 
they  were  boimd  to  follow  their  direction  as  to  the  law  ;  and  that, 
though  they  had  the  power  to  disregard  it,  it  was  a  power  to  do 
an  illegal  act,  as  much  as  the  power  ^^'hich  a  murderer  has  to  cut 
the  throat  of  a  sleeping  man.  They  have  been  wrangling  upon 
this  fundamental  point  in  the  institution  for  these  last  fifty  years  ; 
and  it  is  settled,  we  believe,  nearly-  in  this  satisfactory  way, — 
all  Judges  maintain  they  have  the  right  to  dictate  the  law,  and 
all  Juries  maintain  they  are  bound  to  tak^-  no  more  of  their  doc- 
trine than  they  appi'ovc  of. 

So  lately  as  the  year  1792,  the  twelve  Judges  gave  a  solemn 
and  unanimous  opinion  on  a   reference  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

that 
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that  all  Juries  were  bound  *  to  compound  their  verdict,  of  the 
fact,  as  it  appears  in  evidence  ;  and  of  the  law,  as  it  is  declared 
to  them  by  the  Judge. '  And  the  Legislature  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  statute,  in  the  very  face  of  this  opinion,  declar- 
ing, that  in  cases  of  libel,  the  Jury  should  try  the  guilt  of  the 
%vriting  as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  publication.  The  Legislature, 
•we  think,  was  quite  right  upon  constitutional  and  equitable 
grounds  ;  but  it  would  be  bold  to  say  that  the  twelve  Judges 
were  all  ignorant  of  the  law  ;  and  if  the  law  stands  as  they  then 
declared  it,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  absurd  than 
the  eulogies  which  all  parties  have  pronounced  upon  this  institu- 
tion of  Juries  ?  A  nation,  as  the  very  perfection  of  wisdom, 
gives  to  twelve  men  the  power  of  doing,  what  they  have  by 
law  no  right  to  do,  and  exposes  them  to  great  temptation  to  ex- 
ercise this  power.  When  they  do  exercise  it,  a  great  wrong  is 
confessedly  committed  ;  and  yet  no  remedy  is  provided  for  this 
wrong  in  many  cases,  and  no  effectual  remedy  in  any  case.  In 
all  criminal  trials,  the  verdict  is  final ;  and  in  civil  cases,  the  on- 
ly means  of  redress  is  by  a  new  trial,  in  which,  if  the  Jury  cJiuse 
to  rebel  a  second  time,  the  law  must  submit  to  violation.  This 
appears  to  us  to  be  miserable.  If  it  be  wise  to  intrust  the  law 
in  these  cases  to  Juries,  it  should  be  fairly  admitted  that  they  have 
the  right  to  decide  upon  it  according  to  their  consciences.  If  it 
be  really  meant  to  deny  them  this  right,  the  power  should  be  ta- 
ken from  them,  and  arrest  of  judgment  awarded  on  account  of 
error  in  law,  whether  it  appear  on  the  record  or  not.  If  we  are 
to  have  jury-trial  in  Scotland,  is  this  point  to  be  settled  for  us  by 
statute  ?  or  are  we  to  succeed  to  the  hereditary  feud  of  English 
Judges  and  Juries  ? 

It  is  not  allowable,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  awkwardness  with 
which  we  shall  handle  this  new  tool  for  a  while,  nor  of  the  mis- 
chief we  may  do  in  our  awkwardness.  That  is  the  necessary 
price  of  all  alteration  ;  and  if  it  be  clearly  for  the  better,  it  should 
be  paid  cheerfully :  but  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  observe  tliat 
there  are  some  things  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Scotisli 
nation  that  threaten  to  agree  very  ill  with  the  institution  of  Jurie* 
in  civil  cases,  and  to  make  it  prolific  of  much  inconvcuieuct. 
The  chief  use  of  Juries  is,  to  cut  short  litigation  upon  fact,  and 
to  separate  the  law  from  it  in  pleadings  and  decisions  ;  but  m  or- 
der to  prevent  this  limitation  from  becoming  oppressive,  it  has 
become  lawful  to  send  general  issues  to  trial ;  and  it  is  declared 
competent,  in  the  resolutions,  *  to  complain  of  verdicts  of  Juries 
as  being  given  contrary  to  evidence,  or  by  misdirection  in  law,  ' 
Now,  we  in  this  country  have  been  so  long  indulged  in  a  t-- 
/lacious  adherence  to  all  our  picas,  and  in  ouch  unlimited  pcnvcrs 
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of  appeal,  that  we  apprehend  it  to  be  quite  certain,  that  as  many 
verdicts  will  be  complained  of,  after  Juries  are  established,  as 
there  are  judgments  complained  of  now  that  there  are  none  ;  and 
that  in  all  these  cases,  the  complaint  will  be  laid  both  on  the  mis- 
construction of  evidence  and  misapprehension  of  the  law.  We 
shall  therefore  have  a  mixed  pleading  against  every  verdict  just  as 
long  and  as  irregular  as  we  now  have  against  every  judgment ; 
and  if  these  are  to  be  in  writing,  they  will  not  difrer  in  any 
thing  from  our  present  breed  of  petitions  ; — except  only,  that  as 
there  will  be  no  evidence  on  record,  the  parties  will  contradict 
each  other  more  furiously  as  to  the  purport  of  what  was  deliver- 
ed, and  construe  the  notes  of  the  Judge  into  a  thousand  opposite 
meanings.  We  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  some  light  as  to 
the  practical  rules  by  which  the  English  courts  proceed  in  rejecting 
or  admitting  motions  for  new  trials ;  but  from  the  habits  and  dis- 
positions of  this  people,  we  venture  to  predict,  that  unless  some 
vigorous  system  of  rejection  be  adopted,  no  one  litigant  will  stop 
at  the  first  verdict,  if  bold  allegations  and  relentless  importunity 
can  help  him  to  a  second. 

It  may  be  proper  to  consider  also,  that  the  middling  ranks  of 
the  Scotch  are  conceited,  irritable,  self-willed  and  sagacious,  far 
beyond  the  average  of  English  jurymen;  and  that  the  Judges, 
from  their  great  number,  have  not  hitherto  sat  so  high  above 
them  as  in  tlie  sister  kingdom.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  will  be  considerably  more  intractable  and  absurd  than  English 
Juries  usually  are. 

It  may  next  be  observed,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  tlie 
old  clannish  spirit  is  still  too  strong  to  admit  safely  of  this  appeal 
to  the  vicinage.  We  believe  the  Campbells,  and  Gordons,  and 
Sutherlands,  to  be  a  very  honourable  and  valiant  race  ;  but  we 
should  be  afraid  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  get  a  verdict 
against  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Gordon,  or  the  Countess  of  Su- 
therland, within  the  sphere  of  the  family  influence. 

Finally,  It  should  be  considered  that  we  are  a  much  m.orc  liti- 
gious people  than  the  English,  and  that  the  duty  of  acting  ns 
Jurymen  would  consequently  be  much  more  oppressive.  In  E- 
dinburgh,  it  is  probable,  we  should  need  as  many  juries  as  are 
now  assembled  in  Westminster  ;  and  this,  considering  the  relative 
population,  would  be  a  burden  altogether  intolerable.  If  our 
Juries  should  consist  of  fifteen,  as  they  do  in  criminal  cases,  the 
disproportion  would  be  still  greater. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  free  and  hasty  considerations  on  the 
nature  of  Juries  in  civil  cases,  with  a  view  to  lead  nien  to  a  so- 
ber and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  great  measure  ;  and 
we  have  enlarged  the  more  upon  the  apparent  hazards  and  disirf- 
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vantages  of  the  institution,  because  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  inclinations  of  those  in  oiRce,  appear  to  us  to  run  too  strongly 
in  an  opposite  direction.  In  such  a  situation,  it  seems  unnecessa- 
ry to  state,  at  any  length,  the  arguments  which  may  be  employ- 
ed in  favour  of  this  experiment ;  but  as  we  have  declared,  in  the 
outset,  that  we  are  inclined  to  have  it  put  upon  its  trial,  we  shall 
run  over,  in  a  very  few  woicls,  the  reasons  that  reconcile  us  to 
this  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that  are  sug- 
gested by  the  preceding  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  considerable  class  of  cases,  in 
■which,  from  their  aflinity  to  criminal  actions.  It  seems  manifest 
that  Juries  should  be  admitted  ;  and  we  think  it  probable,  that  it 
will  be  chieily  in  this  department  that  they  will  be  first  employed. 
Whenever  the  question  turns  upon  the  demerit  of  one  individual, 
and  the  suffering  of  another,  we  think  a  jury  of  persons  of  the 
same  rank  is  by  far  the  most  equitable  tribunal. 

In  the  next  place,  we  think  that  very  confiderable  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  putting  the  Judge  to  the  neceffity  of  making  the 
law,  and  the  reafon  of  the  law,  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  Jury.  This 
increafes  the  authority  and  knowledge  of  the  lavv^  throughout  the 
country,  and  will  lead  the  Judge  himlelf  to  perceive  the  tantaftical 
or  unreafonable  parts  of  it  more  readily,  than  any  form  of  inter- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  have  ftudied  it  as  a  fcience.  Its  equity  and 
reafonablenefs  is  thus  repeatedly  tried  upon  the  minds  of  the  mid- 
dling and  moft  important  claffcs  ;  and  what  is  abfurd,  or  no  longer 
applicable,  is  more  fpeedily  diicarded,  than  by  the  flower  convic- 
tion of  thofe  who  have  been  educated  in  a  reverence  for  the  whole 
fyftem.  In  this  point  of  view,  even  the  rebellion  of  the  Jury 
againft  the  diretlion  of  the  Judge,  if  it  be  not  done  in  pet  or 
caprice,  may  be  of  ufe  in  accelerating  the  abolition  of  oppreffivc 
maxims.  The  rigour  of  the  letter  may  receive  a  temperament 
from  the  mediation  of  this  more  fympathizing  body  ;  and  the  rud 
be  rubbed  off  the  engine,  without  impairing  its  powers. 

In  the  third  place,  we  fufpe6l  that  a  formal  inftitution  of  this 
kind  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  infure  that  feparation  of  the 
fa6l  from  the  law,  without  which  the  latter  cm  never  become 
fyftematical;  and  though  we  are  fenfible  that  it  performs  this  func- 
tion in  an  im.perfeft  manner,  we  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
other  on  which  we  could  depend  upon  its  being  performed  fo  well. 
To  give  it  full  effe£t,  we  fliculd  be  very  flow  in  granting  new  trials 
on  pretence  of  mifccnflrudion  of  evidence  ;  and  fhould  either 
grant  them  very  freely  on  proof  of  error  in  law,  or  allow  judge- 
ment to  be  ftaycd  in  all  cafes,  upon  this  ground  alone ;  and  that 
whether  the  error  appeared  on  the  record  or  not,  if  it  was  fuffi- 
Ciently  certain,  by  the  Judge's   report  or   ctherwife,  that  the  ver- 
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dlcl  had  proceeded  on  fuch  erroneous  or  qucfllonable  law.  This 
would  plainly  be  a  much  more  effeclual  method  of  gettinGj  the 
better  of  fuch  erroneous  verdifts  than  new  trial,  and  would  an- 
fwer  the  great  end  of  feparating  the  law  from  the  fa6l  infinitely 
better. 

In  the  lad  place,  the  ufe  of  jury  trial  would  probably  infurc 
.T  greater  defpatch  than  could  be  commanded  in  any  other  way, 
without  great  harflmefs  ;  and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  have  a 
tendency  to  raife  the  confideration  and  characlcrs  of  t'lat  great 
middling  population,  on  whofe  intelligence  and  felf-efteem,  the 
welfare  and  ilrength  of  a  nation  depends  fo  immediately. 

For  thefe  reafons,  we  repeat,  that  we  are  very  much  difpoftd 
to  encourage  the  experiment  of  introducing  Juries,  though  our 
expeclations  from  the  efFecSt  are  not  altogether  fo  exalted  as  thofe 
of  mar.y  people  feem  to  be.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  this  diffi- 
dence of  the  ifTue,  and  partly  from  a  lincere  anxiety  that  the  ex- 
periment faould  not  be  defeated  by  the  rafli  repentance  and  un- 
reafonable  alarm  of  thofe  who  are  now  moft  rafh  in  their  hopes, 
and  mod  unreafonable  in  their  confidence,  that  we  are,  above  all 
things,  foHcitous  that  it  fliould  be  gone  about  in  a  temperate,  cir- 
cumfpecl,  and  gradual  manner ;  and  that  we  (hould  not  be  hur- 
ried at  once  into  a  (late  of  things,  from  which  we  could  not  efcape 
hut  by  a  difgraccful  or  ridiculous  retreat.  It  is  but  reafonable 
to  expect  that  fome  embarrafTment  and  perplexity  will  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  firll  ftages  of  the  experiment ;  and  that  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  this,  by  all  who  difapprove  of  the  fyftem,  to  excite  a 
general  clamour  and  fliow  of  difcontent  throughout  the  country. 
This  revulfion  of  public  opinion  is  moft  to  be  apprehended  in 
thofe  light  and  empty  budlcrs,  who  are  now  louded  in  their  cry 
for  reformation  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  againlt  the  effect  of  the 
panic  they  may  infpire,  we  fliould  think  it  advifeable  not  to  advance 
io  far  as  to  give  any  reafonable  caufe  ot  alarm.  The  experiment 
fnould  be  tried  avowedly  as  an  experiment ;  and  the  effett  of  a  re- 
formation in  the  other  parts  of  our  prefent  fydem,  fliould  be  tried 
feparately  at  the  fame  time. 

If  the  obvious  reforms  which  have  been  fuggeded  in  our  pre- 
fent fydem  be  fuirlcient  to  remove  mod  of  its  evils,  the  neceiiitv 
of  hazarding  io  great  an  innovation  as  jury-trial,  may  not  be  fo 
apparent.  It  is  expedient,  we  think,  to  try  what  can  be  made  of 
our  old  law  before  we  perplex  ourfelves  with  a  new  one  ;  or,  if 
the  profpeft  of  dill  further  improvement  fliould  induce  us  to  make 
the  experiment,  we  fliould  try  it  at  lead  on  a  feparate  fubje£t, 
,ind  have  fomething  more  folid  than  theory  and   conjecture   to  go 
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upon,  before  we  abfolutely  abolifh  the  only  forms  with  which 
the  country  is  acquainted. 

In  illuilration  of  this  view,  we  (hould  humbly  fuggeft,  there- 
fore, that,  inftead  of  the  plan  indicated  in  the  refolutions,  fome- 
thing  to  the  following  purport  (hould  be  adopted.  The  court  of 
Seffion  to  be  divided  into  two  chambers,  each  confiding  of  fix 
Judges, — four  to  fit  together  as  an  Inner-Houfe  in  each  chamber, 
and  two  to  be  conftantly  in  the  Outer-Houfe,  hearing  and  trying 
caufes  individually.  One  only  of  thefe  chambers  to  have  power,  at 
their  difcretion,  to  try  cafes  by  a  Jury.  The  other  to  have  it  in 
their  poxver  to  fend  fpecial  ifl'ues  to  them  to  try  in  that  manner  ; 
and  in  all  cafes  where  they  do  not  exercife  this  power,  to  be  bound 
to  examine  witnefles  in  their  own  prefence,  or  that  of  their  Outer- 
Houfe  Judges  -,  except  where  proof  is  to  be  taken  abroad,  or  in 
ether  extraordinary  circumftances.  All  pleadings  in  the  Outer- 
Houfe  to  be  viva  voce  only  ;  in  the  Inner-Houfe  upon  fhort  printed 
cafes.  All  pleas,  in  fa6l  or  in  law,  to  be  entered  on  the  record, 
with  the  deliverances  of  the  Judges  -,  but  no  argument  in  detail. 
Judgments  upon  evidence  to  be  liable  to  review,  only  on  the  fame 
terms  as  verdi£ls  of  Juries  ;  and  judgments  of  the  Inner-Houfe 
on  law,  only  to  be  opened  up  by  an  order  of  the  Court  granted 
upon  caufe  Ihown  on  a  motion  for  a  new  hearing.  Occafional  con- 
i'ultations  of  the  two  chambers  ;  but  no  intermediate  court  of  appeal. 

We  throw  out  thefe  hints  hallily,  and  with  more  inward  humi- 
lity than  will  be  guefled  at,  we  fear,  from  the  expreflion.  Our  ob- 
je6l  is  to  excite  fome  attention  to  a  fubjedl  of  no  vulgar  import- 
ance, to  fuggell  refleftions,  and  to  abate  prepofleflions  on  both 
fides  of  the  queftion.  Our  purpofe  will  be  anfwered,  if  any  body 
is  roufed  to  confute  every  thing  we  have  advanced.  We  have  no 
bigotted  attachment  to  any  of  the  doftrines  we  have  delivered  ; 
and  are  only  anxious  that  their  real  tendency  fhould  be  difcovercd 
by  more  competent  judges,  before  any  thing  is  done  upon  them, 
that  cannot  be  well  perfiiled  in,  or  handfomely  recalled.  The 
country,  we  think,  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  difinterefted  zeal  and 
adlivlty  of  thofe  by  whom  this  neceflary  reformation  has  been  un- 
dertaken ;  and  the  fteps  they  have  already  taken,  give  us  the 
iirmeft  affurance  that  they  will  not  cancel  the  obligation,  by  carry- 
ing it  through  in  an  imperious,  precipitate,  or  improvident  manner. 
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M.  Fabii  Quintiliani  de  inftitutione  Oratorias  Libri  Duodecim.  Jux- 
ta  Editionem  Gottingenfen  Johannis  Matbsei  Gefneri.  Accedunt  Pre- 
fatio,  et  Indices  Copiuliflimi.      2  tom.     8vo.      19s.  boards. 

DRAMA. 

Adrian  and  Orrila  ;  or,  a  Mother's  Vengeance  :  a  Play,  in  Five 
Acts,  as  now  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Coveot-Garden.  By 
William  Diamond,  Efq,      2S.  6d. 

The  Vindiftive  Man  :  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Afts,  as  it  was  perform- 
ed at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury-lane.  By  Thomas  Holcroft.  8vo. 
23.  6d. 

Tekeli  ;  or,  the  Siege  of  Montgatz  :  a  Melo-Drama,  in  Thrfe  Afts, 
as  performed,  with  diftinguifhed  fuccefs  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury- 
lane.  Written  by  Theodore  Edward  Hook,  Efq.  The  Mufic  by  Mt 
Hook,  fen.      8vo.     2fl. 

The  Fall  of  Mortimer  :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Afls.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Morris  Lord  Rokeby.     8vo.      2s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Youth's  Mentor  ;  or,  an  Eafy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Elocution,  Poetry,  Hillory,  Chronology,  and  the  Sublime  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  the  Ufe  of  Pupils,  Teachers,  and  Parents.  By  an  Experi- 
enced School  mafter.      i  2mo.      28.  6d. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and  Profody,  of  the  Englifh 
Language.  Intended  to  have  been  printed  as  an  latroduftion  to  Mr 
Boucher's  Supplement  to  Johnfon's  Diftionary.  By  J.  Odell,  M.  A. 
3s.  6d. 

Encyclopaedia  for  Youth,  or  an  Abridgement  of  all  the  Sciences. 
From  the  French.      By  J.  J,  Stockdale.     8vo.      los.  6d. 

A  New,  Eafy,  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Spanifh  Language  ; 
with  a  copious  Vocabulary  of  Word";,  Dialogues,  &c.  together  with  a 
Seleftlon  of  Commercial  Letters,  Fables,  and  Prole  and  Poetical  Ex- 
trafts  from  the  befl:  Authors,  which  will  be  found  of  great  Utility  to 
Learners.  Compiled  and  arranged  in  the  cleared  and  mo(t  perfpicuous 
Manner,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Author's  Commercial  and  Military  Stu- 
dents.    By  J.  E.  Mordcnti,  Teacher  of  the  Spaniih  Language.     i2mo. 
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The  PantVieon  ;  or.  Ancient  Hiftory  of  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome.      By  Edward  Baldwin.   Efq.       i  zmo.      6s.  6d. 

Tales  from  Shakcfp-are.  Dcfigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Young  Perfons. 
By  Charics  Lamh.      2  ,val.  iznio.      8s\ 

* ^*    111  thffe  Tales   the   words  of  Shakefpeare  are  employed  as  fre- 
quently as  pofTible.     They  are  related  with    a    fimplicity  adapted  to  the  || 
appveheiifion  of  the  untutored    tuiiid,   which  may  thus  be  made  familiar  ' 
with    the   various   and   admirable   conceptions   of  Shakefpeare,    feveral 
years  before  it  would   be   pra£licable  to   read   them  with  profit  as  they 
[land  in  his  works. 

The  Child's  Monitor;  or,  Parental  Inflruftion,  in  Five  Parts:  con- 
taining a  great  quantity  of  Progreffive  LefTons,  adapted  to  the  Compre- 
henfion  of  Children,  and  calculated  to  inllrudl  them  in  Reading,  in  the 
Ufe  of  Stops,  in  Spelling,  and  in  dividing  Words  into  proper  Sylla- 
bles ;  and,  at  the  faa.e  t;me,  to  give  thei.i  fome  Knowledge  of  Natu- 
ral Hiliorv,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  feveral  other  fublime  and  import- 
ant Snbjffts.  By  John  Hornfcy,  Author  of  "  A  Short  Grammar  of 
the  E;ij,;lifh  Language,  &c.  "      i2mo.     3s.  6d.  bound. 

The  P.inoram:i  of  Youth.      2  vol.      83.  boards. 

Frittid's  Evening  Amufcuients  for  1807.     3s.  boards. 

HISTORY. 

Sir  John  FroifTn't'ti  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Adjoining  Countries,  from  the  latter  Part  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  II. 
to  the  Ccronation  of  Henry  IV.  N  wly  trarifiated  from  the  French 
Edilions,  will)  Variations,  and  Additions  from  many  celebrated  MSS. 
By  1  honias  johnes,  Efq.  M.  P.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  an  EflTay  on  his  Works,  a  Criticifm  on  his  Hiftory,  and  a 
Differtation  on  his  Poetry.  The  fecond  Edition.  liludrated  with  59 
Plates.      I  2  vol.      8'-'o.      7I.  4?.  boards. 

A  Biographical  Hiilory  of  England,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
End  of  the  Reiyn  of  George  I.  ;  being  a  continuation  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Granger's  Work  ;  confiding  of  Charaftcrs  difpofed  in  different  ClafTes, 
and  adapted  to  a  i^ethodical  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Britilh  Heads  ;  in- 
terfperfed  with  a  Variety. of  Anecdotes  and  Memoirs  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  Perfons,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Biographical  Work.  The 
Materials  being  fupp'ied  by  the  MSS.  left  by  Mr  Granger,  and  the 
C<  lledions  of  the  Editor,  the  Rev,  Mark  Noble,  F.  A.  S.  of  L.  and 
E.  Reftor  of  Barming  in  Kent,  and  Domeilic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of   Lcicefter.      3  vol.      8vo.      ll.  IS. 

LAW. 

Reiltftions  on  the  Adminillration  of  Civil  Juftice  in  Scotland;  and 
on  the  Refoluticns  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  relative 
to  that  fubjeft.      2s.  6d. 

A  New  Abridgement  of  the  Law.  By  Matthew  Bacon,  of  th« 
Middle  Temple,  Elq.  With  confidcrable  Additions ;  by  Henry  GwIU 
i;m,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Efq.  Barrifter  at  Law.  A  new  Edition. 
7  vol.     8vo.     61.  6s.  board?. 

As. 
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An  Elementary  Treatife  on  pleading  in  Civil  Aiflions.  By  Edward 
Lewes,  of  the  Inner  Tt-mplp.     Sv.-).      7s.  6il.  boards. 

MEDICINE     AND    SURGERY. 

A  Treatife  on  Infanitv,  in  \v]iich  arc  coitained  the  Principles  of  a 
new  and  more  praftical  Nofdlogy  of  Maniacal  Diforders  thin  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  Public  ;  exemplified  by  mimeiouh  and  accurate  HIf« 
torical  Relations  of  Cafes  from  the  Author's  public  and  private  praC' 
tice  ;  with  Plates,  ilhiftrative  of  the  Craniologry  of  Maniacs  and  Idiots. 
By  Ph.  Pinel,  Profeffor  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Paris.  Tranf. 
lated  from  the  French,  by  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D.  Phyfician  to  the  Shef- 
field General  Infirmary.      1  vol.     8vo.      9s.  boards. 

Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Medical  Science,  and  Views  relating 
to  its  Reform.  By  P.  J.  G.  Cabanis,  Member  of  the  National  Ir.lti- 
tute  of  France,  &c.  Tranflated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  A. 
Henderfon,  M.  D.     8vo.     9s.  boards. 

Praftical  Obfervations  on  Urinary  Gravel  and  Stone  ;  on  Difeafcs  of 
the  Bladder  and  Proftate  Gland  ;  and  on  Striclurts  of  the  Urethra. 
By  Henry  Johnfton,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh.     8vo.     5s. 

A  Praftical  Treatife  on  the  Powers  of  Cantharides,  wlien  ufed  in- 
ternally, demonftrated  by  Experiment  and  Obftrvation,  in  Three  Parts, 
including  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  Nature  and  proper  Medical  Treat- 
ment of  Gleet,  Leucorrhea,  and  Obftinate  Sores.  By  John  Robert- 
fon,  Surgeon,  Edinburgh.     8vo.     78.  boards. 

Obfervations  on  Indigeftion  :  in  which  is  fatisfadorily  (hewn  the  Ef- 
ficacy of  Ipecacuan,  in  relieving  this,  as  well  as  its  conreifted  Train  ot 
Complaints  peculiar  to  the  Decline  of  Life.  Tranflated  from  the 
French  Memoir  of  M.  Daubenton,  Member  of  the  R.  Med.  Soc.  Paris. 
8vo.     IS.  6d. 

Obfervations  on  Morbid  Poifons  ;  in  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  Coiitain- 
ing  Syphilis,  Yaws,  Sivens,  Elephantiafis,  and  the  Anomala  confound- 
ed with  them.  Part  II,  On  Acute  Contagions,  particularly  Variola 
and  Vaccina.  By  Jofeph  Adams,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Phylician  to  the 
Small  Pox  and  Inoculation  Hofpitals.  The  Second  Edition,  with  four 
coloured  Engravings,  copious  Pradlical  Remarks,  and  further  Commen- 
taries "on  Mr  Hunter's  Opinions.     4to.      il.  5s.  boards. 

MILITARY. 

A  few  Short  and  Curfory  Remarks  on  the  Prefent  State  uf  the  Ar- 
my.    18.  6d. 

Letters  on  the  Eftablifhmcnt  of  the  Volunteer  Corps  and  Domeftic 
Military  Arrangements  of  Great  Britain.  By  James  Ftrguffun,  Efq. 
Advocate.     8vo.     2S.    • 

MISCELLANIES. 

The  Comforts  of  Human  Life  ;  or.  Smiles  and  Laughter  of  Charles 
Chearful  and  Martin  Merryfellow.  In  Seven  Dialogues.  i2nio.  6-^. 
boards. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  in  the  Honfe  of 
Commons.     4  vol.  Bvo,     2I.  23.     boards. 
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Firft  Impreflions ;  or.  Sketches  from  Art  and  Nature,  Animate  and 
Inanimate.  By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  i8s.  boards,  and  278." 
Royal  8vo. 

Phyrical  and  Metaphyfical  Inquiries.      8vo,      7s.  boards. 

A  D'ftionary  of  the  En^lifh  Language:  in  which  the  Words  are- 
deduced  from  their  Originals,  and  illuftrated  in  their  different  Signifi- 
cations, by  Examples  from  the  bcft  Writers.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Eugli'Ti  Language,  and  an  Englifh  Grammar.  By  Sa- 
muel Johnfon,  LL.D.  A  new  Edition,  correAed  and  reviled.  2  vol. 
4to.     4!.  4s.  bound. 

The  BritilTi  Indian  Monitor  ;  or,  the  Anti-jargonift,  Stranger's' 
Guide,  Oriental  Linguift,  and  various  other  Works,  compreffed  into 
two  portable  Volumes,  on  the  Hindooftanee.  Language,  improperly 
called  Moors;  with  confiderab'e  Information  refpefting  Eaftern  Tongues, 
Mainrrs,  Cuftoms.  &c.  &c.  Sec.  that  previous  Time,  apd' the  Voyage' 
to  the  Eaft. Indies,  may  both  be  lendered  agreeably  fubfe'rvient'  to  the 
fpeedy  AcquTition  of  much  ufcful  Knowledge  on  Indian  Affairs,  inti- 
mately CO  )neftcd  with  future  Health,  Fame,  Hnppinefs,  and  Fortune, 
in  thaf  "•emote  bit  p'-->tT.7f)ng  Portion  of  the  Britifh  ETtpire^  By  John 
Borthwick  G'"chYi{l,  Erq.  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  2I.  boards.  The  Se- 
cond V'>l'jme  \i  the  ?>■•  f?,  aid  will  foon  be  piiblifhed.      il.  boards. 

Hi'fcrical,  Literary,  and  Political  Anecdotes  and  Mifcellanies. 
Tranflaied  from  the  original  German  of  Auguftua.Von  Kotzebue. 
3  vol.  12  mo.      ijs   board)'. 

A  Catalogue  of  The  entire  Colleftion  of  Manufcrlpts,  on   PapeVahd 
Vellum,  o*^  the  late   Mo(l   Noble  William  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  ;   con- 
tiii.^iig  the    Biirlc-'s/h    >Sti:te    Papers.      Which  will   be  fold  by  Auftion,' 
\\  Leigh  3ad  S    S  "theby,    Bookfellfrs,   at  tiieir    Houfe,    145.   Strand^' 
oppiifitt-  Cathanne-llrcft,   early  in  the  Spring  I  S07.      Vol.  I.    gs. 

La  Flo-clta  Efpai.ola  ;  or,  Stleft  PalTages,  in  Pr  >re,  extrafted  from 
the  moft  celebrated  Spanilh  Authors,  Ancient  and  M^^dern.  To  which 
are  prefixed  Obfervations  on  the  O'igin,  Progrcfs,  and  DeclisV  of  Li*- 
terature  ill  Sp:un.      i2mu.      5?.  boards. 

Confi  lerations  on  the  Alliance  between  Chriltianity  ahd  ConcCmttce,- 
appl.'ed  to  the  prefent  Stite  of  the  Countrv.      8vo.      2». 

Oriental  Cuftoms.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Burder.     Vol.  IJ.      8vo.     gs. 

An  EiTay  on  the  Charafter,  Immoral,  and  Antichriftian  Tendency  of 
the  Stage.     By  J.  Styles.     3s.  6d. — or  fine,  5s. 

Commercial  Inftitute,   Thirty-four  per  Cent,  per  Annum,      is. 

Tracfs,  Hiftorical  and  Philolophical  ;  relative  to  tlie  important-  Dif- 
cufiiions  which  lately  took  p]ace  between  the  Members  of  the  Univerfity 
and  the  Prefbytery  of  Edinburgh,  refpefting  the  Eleftion  of  Mr  Lef- 
lie  to  the  ProfefTorfnip  of  Mathematics- in  that  Univerfity.  2  vol, 
133.  6d. 

Praftical  lUuftrations  of  Theatrical  Gefture  and  Aftioh,  adapted  to 
the  bufinefs  of  the  Englifh  Stage,  and  to  the  Charafters  of  the  Englifh 
Drama  ;  from  the  original  Work  of  M.  Engel,  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Berlin.     By  Henry   Siddons,  of  the   Theatre    Royal,  Drury- 

Lane. 
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Lane.  Svo.  il.  is.  bds.  With  Sixty-fix  Gnpliic  Delineations  of  the 
Expreflio;!  of  the  various  Palfions,  and  of  the  ir.oJeni  Coilumc  of  the 
London  Tlieatr.  s. 

.  A  Work  of  the  Army  of  RufTm,  contuining'  the  Uniform  in  Portrait 
of  the  RM(nan  Soldiery;  dedicated  to  his  Imperial  Majeily  Alexander; 
containing  a  Portrait  of  his  Maieily  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Riiflias — 
I.  the  Body  Guard — 2.  Foot  Guards — 3.  ChafT^'wr  Guards — 4.  Guard 
at  Night-  5.  Infantry — 6.  A  Sailor — 7.  A  Soldier  of  the  Pohce — 
8.  A  CofTack,  From  original  Drawings  done  on  the  Spot,  in  t!ie 
poffeffion  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Kinnaird.  I^arge  Quaito. 
il.   fs. 

The  Twentieth  and  lall  Number  of  th"  \\^'A(S.  Sports  of  India  ;  ex- 
hibiting a  novel  and  curious  Natural  Hillory  of  Hiadooftan.  il.  is, 
boards. 

*^*  This  fuperb  Work,  which  is  now  completed,  has  been  publi/li- 
ed  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  his  Ms'jelly,  thi-ir  Royal  Iligh- 
nefles  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York,  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,   &c.   &c. 

The  Firft  Number  (to  be  continued  monthly)  of  The  Athenaeum  ; 
a  Magazine  of  Literary  and  Mifcellaneoas  Infonnation.  Coiidutiedby 
J.  Aikin,  M.  D.     Price  2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  ;  ;ontaitiing  a  Review  of  tlie  Libel- 
lous Pamphlets.      By  a  Barrifter.      2,-.  6d. 

More  Miferies  !  !  Addreff-d  to  tue  Morbid,  the  Melancholy,  and 
the  Irritable.      By  Sir  Fretful  Murmur,   knt.      i2mo.      5s. 

Third  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Supprelilon  of  Vice.  Dillvi- 
buted  gratuitoufly.  ., 

The  Viper  Expofed  ;  or  the  Merits  of  the  Candidates  for  Weft- 
minfter  confidered,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Ehctors.      1  s.  6d. 

The  Iinpoftor  Unmaflced,  or  the  New  Man  of  the  People  ;  with  A- 
necdotes.      Now  firll  publifiied.     as. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  Accufation  brought  againil 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the'  Prince  of  Wales  ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Ad- 
monitory.     By  Mr  Paull.      3s,  6d. 

Dialogues,  Letters  and  Effays,  on  various  Subjetls.  Bv  A.  Fuller, 
3s.  6d. 

Canine  Gratitude,  or  a  Colledtion  of  Anecdotes,  illuftrative  of  the 
Faithful  Attachment  and  Wonderful  Sagacity  of  Dogs.  By  J.  Tay- 
lor.     3  s. 

Pocket  Volume  of  Homer  ;  being  a  choice  CnlleAion  of  Epigrams, 
Repartees,  &c.  Stlefted  from  the  moit  Celebrated  Wits  of  the  lafl 
Century.      By  J.  Taylor,      is.  6d. 

A  Supplement  to  Dr  Johnfon's  Diftionary  of  the  Englifli  Language, 
or  a  Glofiary  of  Obfolete  and  Provincial  Words.  By  the  late  Rev, 
Jonathan  Boucher,  A.  M.  Vicar  of  Epfom,  in  the  County  of  Surry. 
Part  I.      4to.      7s.  6d. 

Tracis  on  Various  SubjeAs,  all  of  which  have  been  publifiied  bi>fore,- 
and  are  now  fult  collefted  into  one  Volume.  By  the  Right  Reverend 
Beilby  Porteus,  'D.'D.  Lord  Bilhop  of  London.      Svo.      70.     b>-^-'s. 
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A  S  jminer  by  Sea-      ^  i  CJ-  fewed. 

A  5  —  T.    Nzrredre  i  o:.   i    V_:    :        .;r    :.i-.^^    Family.      2  toL 

--'■-    '   a:~^- 

7  7  :    '"-  - -T    ■  '   -he  Sixteenth  Century. 

1  ;  1  Bv  AGgnftns  Vo« 
Kc. 

TliT  C  A         ^                                        Bt   tie   Author  of  a 

Tilr  rf  A  ;-     -1   -     .       -               -            A.    ' 

7  Bj  M-  G.  Ivewis.     4  voi.      jL  8s. 

v'  Tr=r.-:f:A-.      "t  R.  Senjple.     j -woL     7?. 

T    .   .  1                              ~  :*r  of  Dragoons.     2  ^oL     7s. 

~      -.      -.  ::  .  7-_    _  ..;^teCtor.      5  ^oL      iL  ICS. 

A  r  Prld^  01  B  nh.      By  M.  Rymer.      3s.  6d. 

T  A   plain  T£e.     With   Anecdotes,  Foreign 

A  -" "  r  ^- ;  n-  .  ..   1  ouih.      2  toL 

?0£T«.T. 

T"    '  -  -     1  Metrical  Romance  of  the  Tr.nteenth  Centnry.     By 

7   i-ane,  caDed  the  Rhymer.     FUi?ted  froai  the  Anchin- 

i^ck.  I'l-x  Lt  '.Viker  Scott  Efq.  TTie  Second  Edition,  i  large  toL 
£jx>.     Pri-itH  by  E^52ntyne.      15s.  extra  boards. 

AC:  -  .'s,  ^loiai.  Sentimental,  Inftmdive,  and  Amnf- 

iag.     Se  .  ri  by  the  Reverend  James  FfaoDptiee,  M.A. 

2  Tol.  izzzo.     14.-. 

17"e  G-  "I'^rs  To  which   are  added   Pious  Meditatiosf  ; 

warr-  -        itr-a-icKis  and  Adrices  to  the   Young  Unmarried 

Ma::  ^  -  -  W.  N.  Hart.      8w>. 

A  M J3-OC  Ded  hv  the  Death  of  the   Right  Hooonrable 

C  J.  Fox.  ?  :  :    :  Bir>gTaphicaL     2^  6d. 

At  Eiegy  :  A  White,  who  died  at  St  John's 

CoEe^e,  C2:!rir.ij        .  -_: 

Tii£  StsToni  A  A    .  .    1       1  .      BytheRer.  W-C 

Taylor,  A.  M.     4s- 

FoEtical  TranfbtioQs,  n^ledcd  by  -rfon,    M.  D.  Vrv 

IcTy  the  Third,  coataiiung  Fiaiicb*5  ZA-^t  .  Gir.r/;   *" 
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morpliofes,  Epiftles,  Amonrs,  Art  of  Love,  Remedy  of  Lov?,  'and 
Art  of  Beauty  ;  and  Lewis's  Th-baid  of  Starlas.      iL  is-  fewed. 
The  Works  of  Walter  Scott,  Efq,     Vol  t,  2,  and  3,  contaia  tbe 

Minftreify  of  the  Scottifh  Border  ;  Vol.  4,  Sir  THflrem,  a  Metrical 
Romance  ;  Vol.  5,  the  Lav  of  the  Laft  Mir.ftrel,  -Hth  Balkds  and 
Lyrical  Pieces.  5  toI.  royal  Svo,  5L  js.  boards.  Elegantly  prmted 
on  fine  yellow  wove  Paper,  by  Ballant^rne. 

An  Index  to  the  Hiflory  of  En^l-fh  Poetry,  bv  TT.omas  Warton, 
B.  D.  late  ProfeiTor  of  Poetry  in  the  L^niveriity  of  Oxford,   Src.     410. 

*^*  The  Index  which  is  now  prefented  to  tbe  wctM,  vns  not  on- 
jrinallv  intended  for  publication.  The  great  inconverirence  arifing  from 
the  w-ant  of  its  affiiiance  muft  have  been  feverely  felt  by  aU  who  haw, 
in  the  courle  of  their  literary  purfuits,  had  cccafion  to  refer  to  that 
noble  treafure  of  poetical  knowledge,  "  The  Hitlory  of  Englifb  Poe- 
try. "  To  obviate  the  difadvantagf*.  as  it  related  to  himfelf,  tbe  com- 
piler drew  out  the  pref'^ut  Index.  The  experience  cf  its  ctilit;.-  fjg- 
gefted  the  idea  of  multiplving  the  copies,  by  which  it  !3  truited  that  a 
commendable  fervice  has  been  rendered  to  literature. 

POLITICS   AND   STATISTICS. 

A  Political  Index  to  the  Hillories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  or, 
a  Complete  Regiiler  oi  the  Hereditary  Honours,  Public  Offices,  and 
Perfons  in  Office,  from  the  earhe:!  Periods  to  th?  prefent  Time.  By 
Robert  Beatfon,  LL.  D.  The  Thiird  Edition,  corrected  and  much 
enlarged.      3  vol    Svo.      il.  ns.  6d.  boards. 

The  Weft  India  Common-Place  Book  ;  compiled  from  Parliamentary 
and  official  Documents  ;  {hewing  the  IntereCt  of  Great  Britain  in  its 
Sugar  Colonies,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Sir  William  Young,  Birt.  F.  R.  S. 
M.  P.     4to.      il.  5s.   boards. 

A  Short  View  of  the  Pohtical  State  of  G^eat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Xe'.v  Parliament  ;  with  lome  Remarks  on  the 
recent  fatal  Mor:alitv  among  Men  of  fplendid  Talents,  and  efpeciaUy 
on  the  irreparable  L0I5  which  the  Country  has  fuftaiaed  in  the  Death 
of  her  ableit  Champion,  the  late  lamented  Member  for  Welhiii.ifter ; 
in  an  Addrefs  to  the  People  of  England.  By  an  Independent  Free- 
holder.     2S. 

The  Whole  of  the  Correipondence  and  Official  Notes  relating  to  the 
late  Negociation  with  France,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Moaiteur  of  the 
26th  ult.     Svo.      3s   and  is.  6d. 

The  State  of  the  Negociation  ;  with  details  cf  its  ProgT^fs,  and 
Caufes  of  its  Termination,  in  the  Recal  of  the  Earl  cf  Lauderdale. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Copiv^^us  Supplementary  Review  a-.d  Expofition 
of  the  direct  Falfehoods  ar.d  difingenuous  Suppreffions  of  the  French 
Official  Papers.      Svo.      2S.  6d. 

The  Political  Pifture  of  Europe,  during  the  Year  1805,  and  the 
three  firft  Months  of  iSc6.      Svo.      3s.  6A. 

The  Court  Calendar  ;  with  a  Lift  cf  the  New  Parliament,  and  cor- 
rt€ked  to  December  1806.     12  mo.     35,  6d. 

.    Aa 
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An  Addrefs  to  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Efq.  on  his  public  and  private  Pro- 
ceedings during  the  late  Eltdiion  for  Weftminfler.      2s. 

Mr  Fox's  Title  to  Patriot,  and  Man  cf  the  People,  difputed  ;  and 
the  Political  ConduA  of  Mr  Sheridan  and  his  Adherents  accurately 
fcrutinized.      28.  6d. 

Defultory  Obfervations  on  the  Public  Securities  ;  and  Hints  on  Tax* 
ation.     By  a  Revenue  Officer.      2S. 

Napoleon,  and  the  French  People  under  his  Empire.  From  the 
German.     8vo.     9s. 

RURAL   IMPROVEMENT. 

A  Treatife  on  Forming,  Improving,  and  Managing  Country  Refi- 
dences ;  and  on  the  Choice  of  Situations  appropriate  to  every  Clafs  of 
Purchafers.  In  all  which  the  Objeift  in  View  is  to  unite,  in  a  better 
Manner  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  a  Tafte  founded  in  Nature,  with 
Economy  and  Utility,  in  conftrufting  or  Improving  Manfions  and  other 
Rural  Buildings,  fo  as  to  combine  Architectural  Fitncfs  with  Pifturefqvic 
EfFeft ;  and  in  forming  Gardens,  Orchards,  Farms,  Parks,  Pleafure 
Grounds,  Shrubberies,  all  Kinds  of  ufeful  or  decorative  Plantations, 
and  every  Ohjeft  of  Convenience  or  Beauty  peculiar  to  Country  Scats  ; 
according  to  the  Extent,  Charafter,  or  Style  of  Situations,  and  the 
Rank,  Fortune,  and  Expenditure  of  Proprietors;  from  the  Cottage  to 
the  Palace.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  Utility 
and  Merits  of  Mr  Repton's  Mode  of  fhewing  EfFefts  by  Slides  and 
Sketches,  and  Striftures  on  his  Opinion  and  Praftice  in  Landfcapc 
Gardening.  Illuflrated  by  Dtlcriptions  of  Scenery  and  Buildings,  by 
References  to  Country  Seats,  and  Paffages  of  Country  in  moft  Parts  of 
Great  Britain.  By  John  Loudon,  Eiq.  F.  L.  S.  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  Commerce,  &c.  London  ;  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture, 
Planting,  &:c.  Bath  ;  Author  of  a  Treatife  on  Hothoufcs,  and  Obfer- 
vations on  Landlcape  Gardening,  &c.  2  vol.  4to.  Illuflrated  by  32 
Engravings.     3  Guineas.     Extra-Boards. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

,  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  literally  tranflated,  with  Copious  1  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Madau.  A  New  Edition.  2  vol.  8vo.  183. 
boards. 

A  New  Tranflation  of  Perfius ;  with  the  original  Latin,  and  Notesj 
8vo.      7s.  6d.     Royal  Paper,    loa.  boards. 

TH^EOLOGY. 

A  New  Literal  Tranflation,  from  the  Original  Greek,  of  all  the 
Apoftolical  Epiftles.  With  a  Commentary,  and  Notes  Philological, 
Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Praftical.  To  which  is  added,  a  Hiftory  of 
the  Life  of  the  Apoftle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight,  D.  D.  Author  of 
a  Hartnony  of  the  Gofpels,  &c.  The  Second  Edition.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  6  volsi  8vo.  3I. 
133.  6d.     boards. 

The  Continual  Superintending  Agency  of  God,  a  Source  of  Con- 
folation  in  Times  of  Public  and  Private  Calamity.  A  Difcourfe,  de- 
livered ' 
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livercd  to  the  United  Congregations  of  Proteftant  DifTenters,  in  Exeter, 
Nov.  2,    l8o6.      By  I.ar.t  Carpenter,      is. 

A  Sermon  preached  befcic  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridire,  Jure  2Q, 
l8o6,  being  Connmencemcnt  Sunday.  By  Edward  Maltby,  D.  D. 
'4to.      2?. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Erghfli  Church;  or,  Selections  from  the  Writing* 
of  the  Reformers  and  Early  Divines  of  the  Englith  Proteftant  Church. 

No.  1.      IS. 

*  *  The  Series  commences  with  the  Works  of  Tindal,  and  a  Num- 
ber will  continue  regularly  to  be  publifhed  on  the  Fii  ft  Day  cf  every  fuc- 
ceeding  Month. 

The  Leading  Features  of  the  Gofpel  delineated,  in  an  Attempt  to 
expofe  fome  unfcriptural  Errors;  particularly  the  abfurd  Tenet,  that 
Miftakes  in  Religion  are  of  trifling  Confeqnence.  By  the  Rev.  Ni- 
cholas Hoare,  Minifter  of  Dornock,  Dumfrieblhire.  8vo.  7?.  6d. 
boards. 

French  National  CatPchifm,  for  the  Ufe  of  all  the  Churches  in  the 
French  Empire  ;  to  which  is  added,  the  Pope's  Bull  and  the  Arch- 
biftiop's  Mandamus.  Trariflated  from  the  Original,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  By  David  Bogue,  Author  of  an  Effiy  on  the  New 
Teftament,   &c.      i2mo.      3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  parifti  Church  of  St  Benet  Gracechurch. 
By  G.  Gaflcin,  D.  D,      is. 

A  faithful  Account  of  an  important  Trial  in  tfie  Court  of  Confcience. 
By  J.  Jamitfon.      2s.  6d. 

A  New  Tranflation  of  the  Book  of  Pfalms  from  the  original  He- 
brew, with  various  Readings  and  Notes.  By  Alexander  Geddca,  LL.  D. 
8vo,     4s. 

TRAVELS. 

A  Tour  through  fome  of  the  Iflands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  ; 
with  a  View  chiefly  to  Ohjcfts  of  Natural  Hillory  ;  but  including  alfo 
Occafional  Re-marks  on  the  State  of  the  Inhabitants,  their  Hufbandry, 
and  Fifheries.  By  Patrick  Neill,  A.  M.,  Secretary  to  the  Natural 
Hiftory  Society  of  Edinburgh.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Ob- 
fervations.  Political  and  Economical,  on  the  Shetland  Iflunds;  a  Sketch 
of  their  Mineralogy,   &c.  &c.      8vo.      5s.  boards. 

Travels  in  Scotland  by  an  unufual  Route,  with  a  Trip  to  the  Ork- 
neys and  Hebrides.  Containing  Charaflers,  Anecdotes,  curious  Fadts 
in  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Hints  for  Improvement  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Political  Economy.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  A.  M.  2  vol. 
Royal  8vo.     il.  6s. 
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jiibbas,  Shah,  court  of,  vifited  by  fome  Englifhmen,  410.         • 

Adran^  a  French  miflionary,  fignah'zes  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
rightful  monarch  of  Cochin-China,  during  a  rebellion,  14 — goes  on 
a  miffion  to  the  court  of  France,  and  forms  a  treaty  with  Louis  XIV. 
ib. — which  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  French  revolution,   15. 

Agen^  account  of  a  fall  of  (tones  from  the  atmofphere  at,  79. 

America^  reafon  why  it  has  produced  fo  few  works  of  genius,  7— 
Itates  of,  their  adherence  to  the  common  law  of  England  accounted 
for,  361. 

Amjlerdam  ifland,  defcription  of,  9. 

Antipater,  tranflation  from,  329. 

Anthology i  Greek,  tranllatlons  from,  319 — remarks  on  the  author's 
plan  of  feleftion,  ib. — account  of  the  different  colledlors  of  Greek 
poems,  32c — remarks  on  Menander,  322 — ftriAures  on  the  tranfla- 
tor's  fubltituting  Englifh  proper  names  for  the  original  Greek,  325. 

Ar'ica,  commerce  of,  with  Chili,  451. 

Arithmetic^  peculiar  advantages  of  the  duodecimal  fyftem  of,  376. 

Afiuiic  refearches — general  remarks  on  oriental  literature,  92 — Major 
Colebrooke  on  the  courfc  of  the  Ganges,  95 — Captain  Mahony  on 
Ceylon  and  the  doftrines  of  Buddha,  96 — Captain  Blunt's  narrative 
of  a  journey  from,  Chunarghur  to  Yertnagoodum,  278 — Dr  Rox- 
burgh's account  of  a  new  fpecies  of  delphinus,  283 — Mr  Colebrooke's 
tranflation  of  an  infcription  on  a  pillar  at  Dehli,  ib. — Mr  Macrae** 
account  of  the  Cucis  or  Lundtas,  2B7 — on  the  Sanfcrit  and  Pr^crit 
languages  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  289 — on  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Hindus,  &c.  by  the  fame,  293 — Major  Lambton's  account  of  a 
method  of  extending  a  geographical  furvey  acrofs  the  Peninfula  of 
India,  297 — on  the  origin,  &c.  of  certain  Mohamedan  feAs,  ib. — 
Rev.  Dr  John's  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Avyar,  a  Tamul 
female  philofopher,  298 — Mr  Wred^'s  account  of  the  St  Thom6 
Chriftians,  ib. — Captain  Moore's  account  of  a  hereditary  living  deity, 
&c.  300 — Mr  Joinville  on  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  peopls  of 
Ceylon,  301 — Captain  Richardlon's  account  of  the  Bazigars,  303— 
Captain  Cox  on  the  Burmha  gam^  of  chefs,  304. 

Avflriat 
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yluf}ria,  caiifes  of  her  eiit'-rirp;  into  the  war  of  the  third  coalition  againft 

France,  according  to  Mr  Gentz,   269. 
jiureng-zebt:-,   Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the    Mahratta  ftate,  revolts  from, 

399 — parallel  between  and  the   prefent  Britifh  government   in   India, 

401. 

B 

Balance  of  trade  and  of  debt,  diflinftion  between,    i  13. 

Bo-rfUmt  cock,  real,  not  the  diminutive  animal  known  by  that  name  in 
Europe,  12. 

Barbadof:,  pitture  of  the  fcenery  around  Carlifle-Bay,  in,  307 — man- 
ners,  habits    and  character  of  the  inhabitants,   308. 

Barometer,  obfervations  made  with  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  421  — 
connexion  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  mercury  with  the  diredlion 
.  &c.  of  the  winds,  421. 

Barroivs,  Mr,  voyage  to  Cochin-china,  t — his  charafter  as  an  author, 
2 — defcription  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  3 — of  the  harbour  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  5 — of  the  iflands  of  Triflan  de  Cunha  and  Amderdam,  9 — 
of  Batavia,  10 — Account  of  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of  Cochin- 
china,  13 — charafter  of  the  prefent  king  of  that  country,  15. 

Batavia,  account  of  the  city  and  inhabitants  of,  10. 

Bmiiiin,  M.  account  of  a  remarkable  meteor.  80. 

Batigars,  an  Indian  feft,  refembling  the  Gypfies  in  their  manners,   &c. 

303- 
Borda^  repeating  circle  of,   381.  385. 

Botany  Bay^  refledlions  on  the  impolicy  of  the  economical  adminiftration 

of,  336. 
Brazils,  defcription  of  the  harbour  of   Rio  de  Janeiro,   in,  5  —remarks 

on  the  climate,  government,  &c.    of,   7 — plan   of  tranfplanting  the 

court'of  Portugal  thither,  confidered,  8. 
Buenos  y/y res,  population   of,    17c — to  what   it   owes   its  confequence, 

Buddha,  religion  of,  wide  extent  over  which  it  is  fpread,  97 — appears 
to  be  nearly  connected  with  that  of  the  Brahmans,  ib. — what  the 
moft  flriking  dilTonance  in  them,  1 00 — fuppofed  to  have  been  ante- 
rior to  the  doclrine  of  the  Vedas,  302. 

c 

Caldcron,  remarks  on  the  works  ot,   237. 

Callas,  commerce  of,  with  Chili,  &c.  450. 

Carixjars,  a  race  of  Indian  miountaineers,   279. 

Caung-JJjung,  king  of  Cochin-china,  charafter  of,    15. 

Caxajnarco,  remarkable  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of,  44 1. 

Ceremcnies,  religious  and  funeral,  of  the  Hindus,   293. 

Chtrnijlry,  fummary  of  arguments  againft  the  theory  of  the  French  phi- 

lofophers,    151. 
Chr'iftiuns  of  St  Thomas,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  account  of,   298. 
'  Circle,  repeating,   of  Borda,   the   inftrumcnt   employed  by  the  French 

philofophers  in  iheafuring  an  arch  of  the  meridian,  385 — difadvantages 

of, 
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of,  compared   with   fome   other   inftruments,  386 — great  expedition 
with  which  it  may  be  ufed,   ?88. 
Circle,  reflecting,  defects  of,  386. 

Circumftrencf  of  a  circle,  how  to  find  it  by  the  aid  cf  the  corapafles 
alone,   163. 

Coal,  exift^nce  of,  in  limeftone,  inftances  of,  68. 

Cochin-china,  account  of  a  rebellion  in  the  kingdom  of,  13 — treaty  en- 
tered into  with  France,  by  the  rightful  monarch,  1 4 — charafter  of 
that  prince,    15 — account  of  the  natives,    16. 

Cock  fighting,  a  favourite  fport  among  the  Malays,    12. 

Cokbroohe,  Major,  on  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges,  95. 

6V«/r()ck,  molt  of  the  iflands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  compofed  of,  10 — 
ufually  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  as  foon  as  they  emerge 
out  of  the  water,  ib. 

Cordova,  a  town  of  South  America,  account  of,   171. 

Courts  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  propofed  reform  in,  462 — a  fubjtft  of 
great  delicacy  and  importance,  463 — fuch  innovations  attended  with 
much  danger,  464 — court  of  Seflion,  468 — inconveniences  refulting 
from  the  manner  of  procedure  in,  469 — fundamental  parts  of  the 
plan  of  reform,  478. 

Conu-pnx,  account  of  Dr  Jenner's  difcovery  of,  33 — ridiculous  argu- 
ment againll,  by  Dr  Mofeley,  37 — advantages  of  inoculating  with, 
JO — alleged  failures  of,  in  fecuring  againft  the  common  fmall-pox, 
accounted  for,  57. 

Craig's,  Mr,  Hfe  of  ProfefTor  Millar,   S3 

Creoles  of  Peru,  character  of,  436. 

Cucis,  an  Indian  tribe,  account  of,  288. 

Cunha,  Triilan  de,  account  of  the  iflands  of,  9. 

D 

Deity,  hereditary,  hving,  of  the  Brahm^is  of  Puna,  account  of,  300. 

Delambre.      See  Mechain. 

Demerary,  rapid  improvement  of  the  colony  of,   313. 

Dialeds  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Hindultan,  enumeration  of,   291. 

Diameter  of  the  earth,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  flandard  to  which  the 
ancients  referred  in  their  meafures  of  length,  374. 

Dolomieu,  M.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  manganefe  mine  at  Roma- 
ncche,  7  1 — on  the  formation  of  leucite,  ib. — on  extinft  volcanoes,  73 
— deprefiing  circumftances  under  which  fome  of  his  works  were  com- 
pofed, 74. 

Drufes,  great  population  of  their  territory,   371. 

Duhamel,  M.  remarks  on  bis  communication  on  coal  in  the  Journal  des 
Mines,  67. 

Z)«5t/fa"ff2a/ fyftem  of  arithmetic,  pecuhar  advantages  of,  37C. 

Dutch  colonift  in  Batavia,  pifture  of,   11. 

E 

Encomiendas,  a  fort  of  feudal  benefices  in  Spanifh  America,  437. 

Enjijlmm,  accounts  of  the  fall  of  a  ftone  from  the  atmofphere  at,   77. 

Efop^  fables  commonly  afcribed  to,  found  to  be  a  forgery,  321. 

Extradi^ 
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JExtrn^Sf  poetical,  from  Holcroft's  Tales,  103 — from  Herbert's  mif- 
cellaaeous  poetry,  214 — from  the  Greek  Anthology,  322 — from 
Montgomery's  poems,  349. 

F 
Forrejlcr,  Mr,  tlTay  on  the  principles  of  commercial  exchange,  fub- 
je8;  of  has  already  been  fatisfaftorily  elucidated,  1  i  i — general  cha- 
rafter  of,  1  \z — dilHnftion  pointed  out  by  the  author  between  a  ba- 
lance of  trade  and  a  balance  of  debt,  113 — remarks  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Ireland,  117 — On  the  manner  in  which  a  varia- 
t  on  in  the  currency  of  a  nation  affefts  the  exchange,  125 — examina- 
tion of  the  author's  afTertion,  that  the  currency  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  depreciated  through  excefs  of  iffue,  130. 
Filanghri  on  leg'fiation,  354 — account  of  the  author,  ibid. — compari- 
fon  of  his  work  with  that  of  Montefquicu,  357 — in  what  the  pofi- 
tive  jToodnefs  of  a  law  confifts',  according  to  him,  ib. — devices  of  the 
legiilators  in  the  ancient  republics  to  fecure  the  liability  of  their  in- 
fiitutions,  358 — innovations  lefs  frequent  in  abfolute  monarchies  than 
in  democracicf,  but  almolt  as  fweeping  and  fudden  when  they  take 
place  ;  and  why,  359 — firft  Hep  propofed  by  the  author  in  the  refor- 
mation of  a  government,  360 — charadler  of  the  Briiifh  government, 
though  effentially  republican,  averfe  to  innovation,  361— miftakes  of 
the  author  with  regard  to  the  Britifh  conftitution,  362 — remedies 
propofed  by,  for  fuppofed  defeds  in,  363 — fecurity  of,  not  owing  fo 
much  to  our  boailed  conilitutional  rights,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed, 
ib.  367 — relations  which  laws  bear  to  the  adive  principle  in  differ- 
ent governments,  conf?dered,  367 — and  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
369 — remarks  on  the  author'3  opinions  on  population  and  finance, 
37c — ttriftures  on  the  tranflation,  372. 
Flinders,  Captain,  ohfervations  upon  the  marine  barometer,  &c.  cha- 
racter of,  419 — account  of  fome  of  his  obfervatioris,  420. 

G 
Gcingrs,  fudden  topographical  cha-nges  occafioned   by  the  altering  of  its 

bed,  99.  _ 

Geatz,  Chevalier,  hi?  fragments  upon  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
2^3 — caufes  of  the  popularity  of  the  author's  writings  in  this  country, 
ib. — original  plan  and  intention  of  the  prefent  work,  254 — ftridlurea 
on  the  ftyle,  &c.  of,  255 — remarks  on  the  balance  of  power,  258 — 
partition  of  Poland,  the  firft  great  blow  which  it  received,  259 — ge- 
neral view  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  reilored,  262 — right  of 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  ftate  examined,  263 — 
on  the  encroachments  made  by  France  fubfequent  to  the  treaty  of  Lu- 
iievllle,  266 — what  the  proximate  caufc  of  the  war  which  enfued,  269 
— two  claffes  Into  which  the  ftatefmen  of  the  continent  have  of  late 
years  been  divided,  270 — remarks  on  the  system  of  the  war  party,  or 
thofe  who  are  refolved  to  have  war  with  France  at  all  rifles,  371. 
GoU  ore  found  Imbedded  in  leucite,  71. 
Gold/on,  Mr,  particulars  in  which  he  differs  from  the  other  anll-vacclnift», 

Goldforif 
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Goldfony  Mr,  opinion  of,  with  regard  to  cow-pox,  ^\. 

Gonds,  a  tribe  of  Indian  mountaineers,  account  of,  280. 

Governments,  different,  principle  of  energy  in,  36S. 

Graciojo  of  the  Spanifli  ftage,  the  ch>wn  of  the  old  Engllfli  comedy,  2^4. 

Graham''^  aftronomical  quadrant,  divifion  of,  performed  by  the  compaffcs 
alone,  162. 

GuencaveUca,  mine  of  qnickfilver  at,  if  properly  wrought,  fufGcieut  to 
fupply  all  Peru  with  that  article,  174. 

Guiana,  picture  of  the  feltlements  in,  feen  from  the  fca,  311 — form  and 
arrangement  of  the  plantations,  312 — cultivation  of,  rapidly  extend- 
ing, 3  I  3 — provifions  exceffively  dear,  notwithftanding  the  fertility  of 
the  foil,  314. 

Guiana,  Letter  on,  458 — great  value  of  the  captured  colonies  in,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  459 — importance  of  retaining  them,  in  the 
event  of  peace,  confidered,  460. 

Gun-barrel,  experiments  on  the  effefts  of  heat  made  with,  20. 

Gypfies,  different  accounts  they  gave  of  themfelves  on  their  firft;  appear- 
ance in  Europe,  303. 

H 

Hahditador,  444. 

Hall,  Sir  James,  account  of  experiments  on  the  effcAs  of  heat  and  cora- 

preffion,  by,    19. 
Hale,  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  obfervations  of,  on  the  amendment  of  laws, 

465-  .  .        . 

Hartley,  Dr,  abftraft  of  his  theory  of  vibrations,    159. 
Hebrenvs,  ancient,  attonifhing  population  of,  to  what  owing,  371. 
Helms,  M.,  travels  of,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Potofi,  to  Lima,   168 — 

Occafion    of  his   journey,    ib. — account    of   Buenos   Ayrcp,  and    the 

neighbouring  countries,   170 — produce,  &c.   of  the  mines  of  Potoli, 

172 — miftakes  in  the  appendix  pointed  out,  176. 
Herbert,  Mr,  his   mifcellaneoiis  poetry,  2 1 1 — errors  into   which   former 

tranflators  from  the  northern  bards  have  fallen  avoided   by  the  author, 

212 — remarks  on  the  ancient  Scaldic  poetry,  213 — tranflation  of  the 

.Song  of  Thrym,  214 — of  an  ancient  Daniih  popular   ballad,    218 — 

remarks   on   the   tranflations  from  the  German,   Spanilh,  &c.  and  on 

the  author's  original  poems,   221. 
Hijlory,  remarks  on,   394. 

Holcroft,  Mr,   tales  in  vcrfe  by,    lOi — extra<5ls,  103. 
Holland,  Lord,   his  account  of  Lope  de  Vega,  224.      See  Fe^a. 
Holland,  New,  account  of  the  natives  of,  335 — connexion  between  the 

lile  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  the  direction  of  the 

winds  on  the  coafts  of,  420. 
Hofpltality,  Well  indian,  picture  of,   303. 
Huancavelica,  produce,   &c.  of  the  quickfilver  mine  of,  448, 
Hujfe'm  Ali,  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  pretences  on  which  he  was  depofed, 

404. 
Huygens,  the  firft  who  attempted  to  fix  an  accurate  and  univerfal  ftand- 

ard  of  meafnre,  37  j. 
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I 

India,  indifference  about  the  affairs  of,  in  Britain,  392 — caufes  of,  393. 
/Wiawj  of  South  America,  charaftcr  of,    172,    •^^'J- 
Jnocidat'ton.      See  Small-pox  and  Coiv-pox. 
Jrelandy  remarks  on  the  commercial  relations  of,   &c.    117. 
yames  II.,  important  confequences  to  which  the  expulfion  of  led,  366. 
^aneiroy  Rio  de,  dtfcription  of  the  harbour  of,   5. 
Jenner,  Dr,  account  of  his  difcovery  of  the  cow-pox,  35. 
'Journal  A^?,  Mines,  Duhamel  on  coal,  67 — Lefebvrc's  report  of  the  dif- 
ferent coal  mines  in  France,  70 — Dolomieu's  account  of  the  manganefe 
mine  at  Romaneche,  71 — Lapcyroufe's  journey  to  Mont-Perdu,  75 — 
On  the  exiltence  of  atmofpheric  ftones,  76. 
Jury,  trial  by,  has  at  times  been  rendered  fubfervient  to  arbitrary  power, 
465. 

K 
Kif^gt  Lord,  in  what  way  he  accounts  for  the  excefs  of  Britifh  exports, 
114. 

L 
iMncaJler,      See  Trimmer. 

J.anguage,  inability  of,  to  exprefs  fome  of  our  cleared  ideas,  373. 
I,apeyroufe,  M.,  refults  of  his  journey  to  Mont-Perdu,   75, 
Laiv,  in  what  the  pofitive  goodnefs  of  confifts,   357 — fome  laws  violate 

inilitutions  more  facred  than  themfelves,   358. 
I^aavyers,  their  great  influence  in  all  political  queftions  in  Britain,  361. 
Lefdvre,  M.,  report  of  the  coal  mines  in  France,  70. 
Xjegijlators,  ancient,  devices  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  give  (lability 

to  their  inftitutions,  358. 
J^euc'ite,  remarks  on  the  formation,  5:c.  of,  71. 
Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  population  of,  on  the  decline,  174— amount 

of  the  coinage  of,  448.  , 

Li/},  quarterly,  of  new  publications,  24.3.  493. 

JjOcrians,  their  manner  of  treating^  the  propofer  of  a  new  law,  358. 
JLuminarief,  celeilial,  appearance  of,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ftriking  to  aw 
European,  307. 

M 
Madeira,  account  of  the  ifland  of,   3. 

JMahony,  Captain,  on  Ceylon,  and  the  doftrines  of  Buddha,  96. 
Mahrattas,  account  of  the  founder  of  li-cir  ftate,  399. 
Malays,  charaiSler  of,  12. 

Manganep,  mine  of  at  Romaneche,  fome  particulars  refpefting,  71. 
Mafcheront'^  geometric  du  compas,  what  the  objeft  of,  161 — divifion  of 
the  work,  and  examples   of  problems,   163 — verfes  prefixed  to   the 
work,  addrefled  to  Bonaparte,  167. 
Mnjfey,   Rev.  Mr,  account  of  a  fermon  preached  by,  on  the  finful  prac- 
tice of  inoculation,  65. 
MeaJ'ure,  French,  ttandard  of  recommended  to  other  nations,  391. 
Mea/ures-^  confufion  arifing  in,  from  the  vyant  of  an  accurate  and  uni- 

verfal 
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verfal  ftandard  of,  375 — the  removal  of  this  defeif^  in  France,  the 
moft  beneficial  innovation  during  the  revohition,  '^"jG. 
MecJm'in  et  Delambre,  niefure  d'un  arc  du  rucridien,  57^ — inftance  of 
the  inabihty  of  language  accurately  to  exprefs  fome  of  our  cleareit 
ideas,  ib. — inconveniences  ariling  from  thence,  in  regard  to  meafures, 
weights,  &c.  375 — Huygens  the  firit  who  attempted  to  fix  an  accu- 
rate and  univerfal  ftandard  of  meafure,  375 — The  fixing  of  fuch  a 
ftandard  in  France  the  moft  beneficial  innovation  during  the  revolu- 
tion, 376 — further  improvements  in  fuggefted,  ib. — French  National 
Aflembly  invite  his  Britannic  Majefty  to  concur  with  them  in  fixing 
a  national  ftandard  of  meafure,  378 — different  plans  confidered  by  the 
commiflioners  for  effedling,  ib. — They  make  choice  of  the  quadrant 
of  the  meridian  as  the  real  unit,  379 — ^reafons  for  its  preference  not 
completely  fatisfaftory,  ib. — they  proceed  to  meafure  an  arth  of  the 
meridian,  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  380 — difficulties  they  encoun- 
tered in  the  profecution  of  their  work,  382 — manner  in  which  their 
obfervations  were  examined  by  the  commiffion  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  383 — inftruments  with  which  the  obfervations  were  made,  385^ 
— remarkable  irregularity  in  the  differences  of  the  degrees  of  the  me- 
ridian, 390. 

Mehager  the  Syrian,  the  firft  regular  Greek  anthologift,  320 — traiif- 
lation  of  an  epigram  of,   325. 

Memory,  fingular  cafe  of  failure  of,    146. 

Menander,  remarks  on  the  works  of,  322. 

Mercurio  Peruano,  a  periodical  paper  publiihed  at  Lima,  account  of, 
433 — lift  of  contributors  to,  434 — merits  of,  not  to  be  cftimated 
from  the  tranflation  which  has  appeared  of  fome  of  the  firft  numbers, 
ib. — account  of  Peru,  435. 

Meridiem,  quadrant  of,  adopted  by  the  French  philofuphers,  as  the 
ftandard  of  meafure,  379 — remarkable  irregularity  in  the  diflerence 
of  the  degrees  of,  392. 

Mejl'fzoes  q{  Peru,  account  of,  441. 

Mexico,  mining  how  carried  on  there,  444. 

Millar,  Profeffor,  birth,  parentage,  &c.  of,  84 — is  appointed  to  a  chair 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgow,  85 — obfervations  on  his  qualifications 
as  a  leclurer,  ib.  —  fingular  pra6lice  obferved  by  in  his  clais,  88  —  his 
charafter,  91. 

Mind,  argument  againft  the  cxiftence  of,    153 — anfwcred,   154. 

Mining,  how  carried  on  in  Spanifli  America,  44+. 

Mifiries  of  Human  Life,  or  the  Groans  of  Timothy  Tefty  and  Sa- 
muel Senfitive,  184 — Engliflimen  alone  the  prey  of  the  miferics  here 
enlarged  upon,  ib. — account  of  the  perfonagcs  introduced,  185 — fpe- 
cimens  of  the  miferies  of  the  country,  187— of  fchool  miferies,  189 
—  miferies  of  the  ladies,  192 — of  travelling,  &c.  194 — groans  ot 
reviewers,    195. 

Mita,  or  compulfory  labour  in  the  mines  in  Spanifti  America,  239. 

Monarchifs,  abfolute,  innovations  in,  how  produced,   359. 

K  k   2.  Mont^romen^?. 
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Montgomery'' s  poems,  reafon  why  they  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  taken  notice  of,  347 — caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  and  fimilar 
prodiiftions  inveftigated,  348 — general  charafter  of,  ib. — illuftrated 
by  fpecimens,  349. 

Moore,  Mr,  ohfervations  by,  on  the  medical  law  of  evidence,  54. 

Mofchus,  tranflation  of  one  of  his  idyls,  328. 

Mofiley,  Dr,  the  firft  who  publicly  oppofed  the  praftice  of  inoculating 
with  the  cow-pox,  37  — fpecimen  of  his  temper  and  tafte  in  compofi- 
tion,  44. 

MuJge,  Colonel,  irregularity  in  the  differences  of  the  degrees  of  the 
meridian  obferved  by,   390. 

o 

Oilyj^ey,  Pope's,  defcription  of  Elyfium  from,  328. 

Oriental  publications,  uniform  orthography  of  proper  names  in,  recom- 
mended,    95. 

Otaheite,  arms  and  amrtiurition  now  become  the  favourite  articles  of  ex- 
change in,  inftead  of  red  feathers,  &c.  338 — charafter  and  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  342 — rapid  decreafe  of  the  population  of,  343. 

Owhyhee,  king  of,  conquers  nrany  of  the  neighbouring  fettlements,  339 
— charafter  of  the  inhabitants,  342 — progrefs  of  civilization  in,  com- 
pared with  that  in  Otaheite,  345 — account  of  Tamahama  the  prefent 
king,   346. 

Orme's  Hiftorical  Fragments,  391 — remarkable  unconcern  in  Britain  a- 
bout  India  affairs,  392 — accounted  for,  393 — general  charafter  of 
the  work,  394 — ftriftures  on  the  ftyle,  398 — account  of  Sevagi, 
the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  ftate,  399 — refledlions  on  the  Britiili 
policy,  &c.  in  India,  401 — account  of  two  Enghfh  travellers  to,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century,  410 — remarks  concerning  the  a- 
melioration  of  the  charaAer  and  condition  of  the  natives,  414. 

P 

Pac'ific  ocean,  moft  of  the  iflands  in,  and  reefs  furrounding  the  fliores, 
compofed  of  coral  rock,    10. 

Pahpne,  modern,  great  population  of  the  territory  of  the  Drufes,  in, 
371.  ^ 

Pampas,  or  uncultivated  plains  in  South  Amerca,  defcribed,   170. 

Party,  fpirit  of,  has  perhaps  proved  hoflile  to  fubftantial  reformation, 
36  (. 

Patton,  Admiral,  experiment  made  b^-,  representing  the  nature  of  the 
currents  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,   2. 

Paul,   St,  ifland  of,  9. 

Peers,  houfe  of,  has  generally  been  averfe  to  any  new  proje(fts  in  legif- 
lation,  361. 

Pcmhihm,  length  of,  the  mofl  eligible  ftandard  of  meafure,   380. 

Pentagon,  regular,  how  it  may  be  conftrufted  by  the  compafles  alone, 
164. 

Pern,  extent  and  population  of,  435— agricultural  produftions,  442—. 
miu:ng,  444--commerce,  4^9 — revenue,  457. 

Phhg'ijlon, 
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Phlo^ijlon,  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of,  151. 

Pinckard,  Dr,  notes  on    the   Weft    Indies,  &c.    general   charafter  of, 

^04 ftyle  of,   faulty,   306 — defcription  of  Weft  Indian  climate  and 

fcenery,  307 — pifture  of  the  manners,  habits,  &c.  of  the  Barbadians, 
^oS — defcription  of  the  fettlements  of  Guiana,  311 — view  of  evi- 
dence furnifhed  by  the  prefent  work  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  (lave-trade, 
315 — affeAing  account  of  a  negro  fale,  318. 

Poto/i,  population  of,  and  produce  of  the  mines  in,  448. 

Plthura,  Rajah,  ftory  of,   285. 

Planudes,  Maximus,  one  of  the  firft  and  moft  fuccefsful  authors  of  li- 
terary forgery,  321. 

Porcelain^  experinaents  on   the  effefts   of  heat,  &c.  made   with   tube* 
of,  23. 

Poetical  extracts  from  Holcroft's  tales,   103 — from   les   Templiers  of 
Raynouard,  205 — from   Herbert's  tranflatlons   of  Icelandic   poetry, 

2t4. 

Potofi,  account  of  the  city  and  mines  of,   172. 

Prefs,  liberty  of,  exifts  in  England  but  by  connivance,  465. 

Priejlky,  Dr  Jofeph,  early  religious  imprefllons  of,  137 — account  of  his 
manner  of  life  at  Daventry  academy,  138 — when  firft  converted  to 
the  belief  of  the  necefTity  of  human  aftions,  ib. — begin?  his  obferva- 
tions  and  experiments  on  air,  139 — enters  into  the  family  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  140— lofes  his  library,  apparatus,  &c.  by 
the  fury  of  a  mob,  and  retires  to  America,  141 — account  of  his  laft 
illnefs,  142 — his  regular  way  of  life,  145 —remarkable  failure  of  me- 
mory to  which  he  was  fubjeft,  146 — predominant  features  in  his  cha- 
raftcr,  ib. — refleAions  on  the  happinefs,  &c.  of  the  higher  ranks, 
148 — remarks  on  his  chemical  labours,  150 — fummary  of  his  argu- 
ments againft  the  theory  of  the  French  philofophers,  151 — argument 
againft  the  exiftence  of  mind,  153 — anfwered,  154. 
Provence,  defcription  of  the  coal  ftrata  in,  68. 

^icljiher,  principal  mines  of,  in  the  world,   i  74. 

^adrant  of  the  meridian  adopted  as  the  real  unit,  in  the  new  French  me- 
trical fyftem,  379. 

R 

Ranis,  higher,  of  life,  not  the  moft  happy,  Sec.  148. 

Ronvky,  Dr,  pioufly  oppofes  the  praftice  of  vaccination,  47 — his  ar- 
gument againft  the  pofllbility  of  exterminating  the  fmall-pox,  ib. 

Raynouard,  M.,  les  Templiers,  introduAory  remarks  on,  196 — hiftory 
of  the  Templars,  197 — claims  of  the  French  to  a  fuperiority  in  their 
drama  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  examined,  203  —  account 
of  the  fable  and  conduft  of  the  prefent  performance,  205. 

RuJJta,  wife  policy  of  the  emprefs  Catharine,  departed  from  by  her  fuc- 
cen"or,  212 — armies  of  unable  to  contend  fuccefsfully  with  thofe  of 
France,  in  general  engagements,   274. 

Rome,  great  population  of  its  territory  in  tlje  eatly  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, 371. 

Refcatadorf 
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Refcatador,  445. 

Refcaie,  banks  de,  445. 

Repartimkntos,  in  Spanifh  America,  what  is  meant  by,  43S. 

o 

Selajl'tariy  St,  defcription  of  the  city  of,   6. 

Seasy  Mohamedan,  in  India,  account  of,    297. 

Sevajeey  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  ftate,   account  of,    399. 

Shirley,  Antony,  vifits  the  court  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  endeavours  t© 
perfuade  him  to  attack  the  Turks,  .410. 

Siberia,  famous  mafs  of  iron  found  in  could  not  have  been  artificially- 
prepared  from  its  ore,  76. 

Sierra,  or  High  Peru,  account  of,  442. 

Simonidcs,  tranflation  of  his  epitaph  on  Megiftias  the  foothfayer,  327. 

Small-pox,  inoculation  for,  when  introduced,  33— has  occafioned  an  in- 
creafed  mortality  upon  the  whole,  in  confequence  of  its  partial  adop- 
tion, 34 — common  opinion  that  no  perfon  ever  had  the  difeafe  twice, 
refuted,  60. 

South  Sea,  iflands,  circumftance  to  which  many  of  them  mull  have  owed 
their  population,   339. 

Spain,  amount  of  gold  and  filver  coined  in  the  American  dominions  dur- 
ing the  year  1 790,   175. 

Squirrel,  Dr,   fpecimen  of  his  reafoning  againft  vaccination,  48. 

Steatitic  earth,  Iwallowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia,   76. 

Stones,  atmofpheric,  exiftence  of,  denied  by  fome,  76 — account  of  the 
fall  of  at  Enfiflieim,   77 — at  Agen,    79. 

T 

Tacitus,  the  father  of  philofophical  hiftory,  394. 

Taleyrand,  M.  de,  propofes  in  the  Conltituent  Aflembly  to  invite  his 
Britannic  Majefty  to  concur  with  them  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
ftandard  of  weights  and  meafures,  37H. 

"Tamahama,  king  of  Owhyhee,  account  of,   346. 

Templars,  origin  and  rules  of  the  order  of,  197— truth  of  the  accufa- 
tions  againft  them,  which  led  to  their  downfal,  examined,  198 — 
manner  in  which  the  grand  matter  and  many  of  the  knights  were 
tried  at  Paris,  a  moft  flagrant  aft  of  injuftice,  201 — hiftory  of,  in- 
terefting,  as  exhibiting  a  llriking  pifture  of  the  fpirit  and  manners  of 
the  times,  ib. 

Teneriffe,  account  of,   3. 

Theodolite,  an  inftrument  of  great  utility  in  furveys,  386. 

Thomas,  St,  account  of  the  Chriftians  of,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  29K. 

Thornton,  Mr,  his  objeftion  to  the  common  theory  of  exchange  not 
well  founded,    124. 

Trajan  the  emperor,  epigram  written  by,    330. 

Trnnmer,  Mrs,  on  Lancatler's  plan  of  education,  1 77 — fum  of  her  ar- 
gument, that  the  education  ot  the  poor  has  been  a  national  concern 
in  England,  178 — principles  on  which  Mr  Lancafter's  inftitution  is 
cohdufted,  179 — objcfted  to  by  Mrs  Trimmer,  and  on  what  ground, 
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117Q — the  contrary  illuftrated  by  a  ftory,  ib. — curious  objeftions  by 
the  authorcfs  to  fome  of  Mr  Lancafter's  rewards  and  punifhments, 
181 — nnain  objeft  for  which  her  book  appears  to  be  written,   183. 

Tucuman,  a  town  of  South  America,    171. 

Turnhull\,  Mr,  voyage  round  the  world,  general  charafter  of,  332 — 
book  fufpefted  to  have  been  made  by  one  hand,  and  the  voyage  by 
another,  333 — objeA  of  the  voyage,  334 — account  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  3:15 — remarks  on  the  iylleni  of  police  in  the  colony  of 
Botany  Bay,  336 — the  author  vifits  many  of  the  South  Sea  iflands, 
^38 — his  pious  refleftiong  on  fome  phenomena  of  the  iflands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  340 — charaAerof  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups 
of  iflands  fcattered  there,  342 — rapid  decreafc  of  the  population  in 
Otaheite  fince  the  time  of  Captain  Cooke,  345 — account  of  Tamaha- 
ma,  king  of  Owhyhee,  346 — procefs  of  civilization  carrying  on  by 
the  mifllonaries  at  Otaheite,  compared  with  the  effefts  of  commer- 
cial intercourfe  in  Owhyhee,  346. 

Twrij/i-bay,  in  Cochin-China,  a  convenient  fituatlon  for  our  China  trade, 

Tyrant.^  definition  of,  408. 

U 

Vaccination,  advantages  of,   50.     See  Cow-pox. 

Favafour,  Father,  makes  the  difcuvery  that  the  fables  afcribed  to  -£fop 
were  a  forgery,   321. 

/^fg<?.  Lope  de,  account  of,  224 — high  reputation  which  he  attained, 
226 — prodigious  number  of  his  writing?,  and  facility  with  which 
they  were  compofed,  227 — charader  of  the  poetical  merit  of  thefe 
hafty  produftions,  230 — comparifon  of,  with  thofe  of  his  contem- 
poraries Shakefpeare  and  Fletcher,  233 — obftacles  with  which  his 
genius  had  to  contend,  235. 

Vcrd,  Cape  de,  iflands,  miferable  ftate  of,  4. 

yibrations,  theory  of.     See  Hartley. 

Uiietea,  attempt  of  the  iuhabicants  of,  to  feize  an  Englifli  ihip,  and 
murder  the  crew,   338. 

Volcanoes,  extind,  remarks  on,  73. 

Voltaire^  encomium  of,  234. 

W 

JFillan^  Dr,  opinion  of,  concerning  vaccine  inoculation,   59. 
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